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Preface 


The National Intelligence Council is pleased to issue this collection of over seventy National 
Intelligence Estimates on China—the largest such release ever made at one time. These formerly 
classified documents represent the most authoritative assessments of the United States 
Government and so constitute a unique historical record of a momentous era in China's modem 
history. 

The collection spans the pivotal period from the final stages of the Chinese civil war and the 
consolidation of the Communist regime through the upheavals of the Great Leap Forward and 
Cultural Revolution. It chronicles the struggles within the top leadership, the buildup of the Chinese 
military, and the evolution of the Sino-Soviet split. With the benefit of hindsight, we can now study 
the assessments of these developments with a degree of historical perspective, while still feeling the 
excitement of reading "history as it happens." 

The collection was truly a collaborative undertaking. The editors of this volume—John K. Allen, John 
Carver, and Tom Elmore—did a masterful job of selecting and editing the documents to be included. 
Robert Suettinger drew on his experience in the intelligence, policy, and scholarly worlds to write a 
superb introduction. Within the National Intelligence Council, Mathew Burrows and his analytic and 
production staff expertly turned the raw documents into a finished book, which we unveiled at a 
major international conference held in partnership with the Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars and its Cold War International History Project. Finally and most importantly, the volume 
was made possible by the contributions of a whole generation of analysts and senior officers from 
the many agencies of the United States Intelligence Community. 




Ambassador Robert L. Hutchings 
Chairman, National Intelligence Council 
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Forward 


This collection of declassified intelligence Estimates on China is the first such release by the CIA of 
analytic products exclusively on China. The inspiration for this undertaking came from National 
Intelligence Council (NIC) Chairman Robert Hutchings and Herb Briick of CIA’s Information 
Management Services (IMS). Upon reviewing outstanding requests for NIC documents received 
though Freedom of Information and Executive Order channels, both noted a critical mass of requests 
on China. The 71 documents in the collection—37 of which are printed in whole or part in this 
volume and all 71 of which are on the accompanying CD in their entirety—-also include some 
Estimates which have been previously declassified and released either to individual requesters or as 
part of periodic voluntary releases undertaken by CIA’s Historical Review Group. 

The production of the collection was a joint effort by the NIC and IMS. Beginning in early 2004, a 
small team under a project manager was formed on the staff of the DCI’s Information Review Office. 
The team included three editors, all with analytic experience on China (see biographic sketches 
below), who reviewed, selected and declassified the documents, assisted on a part time basis by 
two experts on the declassification process and a specialist on electronic management of 
documents. 

During the period 1948-1976, some 240 Estimates dealing in some degree or another with China 
were produced. Owing to time and space constraints, the editors made a representative selection 
from this total. The editors’ aim was to include Estimates that tracked the general trends of China’s 
internal politics, foreign relations, national economy, and the growth of its military establishment. 
Redundant Estimates and those that dealt with topics peripheral to China were omitted. The largest 
category not chosen was Estimates on the Communist Bloc as a whole. Most of these Estimates 
were devoted primarily to the Soviet Union, and many of these had already been released. 

John K. Allen, Jr. 

Mr. Allen is a 30-year veteran of CIA, having served in operations, analysis, and the management of 
analysis. As an analyst, he followed China during the 1970s, focusing on China’s foreign policy. He 
served on the NIC as National Intelligence Officer in 1994 and 1995. He studied Chinese affairs at 
Harvard University (MPA, 1977). 

John Carver 

Mr. Carver is a 40-year CIA veteran with an additional 10 years on contract. His work on China 
began in 1954 and has included translation of Chinese documents and analysis of China’s internal 
politics and leaders, economy, and science and technology. He lectured on China at the CIA in the 
1970s. He graduated from the University of Pennsylvania with a BA in International Relations. 

Tom Elmore 

Mr. Elmore also is a 40-year veteran of the CIA, having served primarily in analysis and the 
management of analysis. As an analyst, he followed China during 1968-1975 and again in 1982- 
1993, focusing on both China’s domestic and foreign policy. He also taught Chinese foreign policy 
at The George Washington University while serving as Intelligence Officer in Residence. He studied 
Chinese affairs at Harvard University (1967-1968). 
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Introduction 


By Robert L. Suettinger 


A 24-year career intelligence analyst, Robert L. Suettinger served as Deputy National Intelligence 
Officer for East Asia on the National Intelligence Council from 1989 to 1994 and as National 
Intelligence Officer for East Asia from 1997 to 1998. He also was Director of Asian Affairs on the 
National Security Council from 1994 to 1997. His book on U.S.-China relations, Beyond Tiananmen: 
The Politics of U.S.-China Relations, 1989-2000 , was published by The Brookings Institution in 
2003. 


This volume, consisting of 37 declassified National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs) and Special 
National Intelligence Estimates (SNIEs) on China, along with the CD-ROM containing these and 34 
other such documents, is a welcome addition to the study of intelligence and policy in the United 
States Government. It joins several other noteworthy collections by CIA’s Center for the Study of 
Intelligence, including Watching the Bear: Essays on CIA’s Analysis of the Soviet Union (2003), 
CIA’s Analysis of the Soviet Union, 1947-1991 (2001), At Cold War’s End: U.S. Intelligence on the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 1989-91 (1999), and CIA Assessments of the Soviet Union: The 
Record Versus the Charges (1996) 1 as rich sources of information for historians and political 
scientists interested in how the intelligence process works, how well it performs its tasks, and what 
impact it has on policy. The documents in this volume played an essential role in helping U.S. 
Government leaders and officials formulate policy toward the Communist Party of China during the 
Chinese civil war and the government of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) after its founding in 
1949 and during Mao Tse-tung’s (Mao Zedong’s) 2 leadership. 

Equally important, in my view, is the significance of these papers as source documents in our 
ongoing efforts to understand the PRC, its politics, economics, and foreign policy. Unlike the 
collections on the Soviet Union, which are retrospectives on a failed Soviet Union and a Cold War 
now over, these papers contain formative thinking on an existing state, an ongoing challenge to 
American interests and security. They are, in a sense, some of the foundation stones for a work that 
is still in progress. Papers on Communist Party leadership issues of 50 years ago remain pertinent 
to an understanding of how leadership succession and transition issues are carried out in 
contemporary Beijing. The studies of the Taiwan Strait crises of the 1950s are relevant to the cross- 
Strait tensions of today, which still see the United States in the middle of the remnants of China’s 
civil war. Echoes of China’s involvement in the Korean War can be heard in the Six-Party Talks 
currently under way to resolve tensions between the United States and North Korea over its nuclear 
program. And China’s economy—now one of the world’s largest—is clearly a product of its struggles 
with industrialization and agricultural modernization, tracked in the Estimates published in this 
volume. 


1 These and other documents are most easily accessed through the CSI Web site at http://www.cia.gov/csi/ 
index.html . 

2 During this period, the US government used the Wade-Giles Romanization system for Chinese names. Later, it 
adopted the pinyin system used in China. In referring to individual Chinese leaders, I will use the Wade-Giles 
system first, followed by the current spelling in pinyin. 




On the Subject of Estimates 

Before going into details about the papers and their significance, however, it is important to note that 
all but a few of the papers in this collection were published originally in the form of National 
Intelligence Estimates or Special National Intelligence Estimates. Unlike other intelligence reports, 
which focus on current intelligence, Estimates are forward-looking assessments. Such Estimates, 
from the earliest days of the modern U.S. intelligence system—the product of the National Security 
Act of 1947—-have been considered to be the best analysis of specific issues of national importance 
or of national crisis situations that could be brought to bear by the Director of Central Intelligence 
(DCI), with the concurrence of the other intelligence organizations of the United States Government. 
As DCI Walter Bedell Smith put it in a 1950 meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Council, 

A national intelligence estimate ... should be compiled and assembled centrally by an 
agency whose objectivity and disinterestedness are not open to question... Its 
ultimate approval should rest upon the collective judgment of the highest officials in the 
various intelligence agencies... [I]t should command recognition and respect 
throughout the Government as the best available and presumably the most authoritative 
estimate. ...It is ... the clear duty and responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency 
under the statute to assemble and produce such coordinated and authoritative 
Estimates. 3 

Accordingly, the responsibility for drafting Estimates, after briefly being assigned to CIA’s Office of 
Research and Estimates (ORE), was located in CIA’s Office of National Estimates (ONE) as of 
November 1950. ONE performed its estimative task fully, preparing more than 1,500 of them until 
the office was disestablished in November 1973. 4 ONE was a small organization, consisting of a 
Board of National Estimates of between five and twelve senior experts, a professional staff of 25-30 
regional and functional specialists, and a support staff. 5 

Estimates could be requested (tasked) by the President, members of the National Security Council, 
any member of the United States Intelligence Board (USIB—predecessor of the National Foreign 
Intelligence Board, discussed below), or by the leadership of ONE itself. Upon completion by 
ONE—a process that averaged about 6-8 weeks, Estimates were forwarded to the DCI, who 
presented them to a USIB meeting for final concurrence. At this point, if individual bureaucracies 
had specific objections to judgments made in the Estimate, they would be discussed, registered, and 
entered into the final draft. Final copies of Estimates were disseminated by ONE to 100-300 
individuals or offices within the U.S. Government, depending upon classification levels, subject and 
relevance. After publication, many Estimates also were subjected to a formal review of Intelligence 
gaps” or shortfalls of information it was hoped could be addressed by intelligence collectors. 6 


3 Quotations from Sherman Kent, The Law and Custom of the National Intelligence Estimate , available at 
http://www.cia.gov/csi/books/shermankent/51aw.html . 

4 Ibid. The numbering system for Estimates in this collection reflects this organizational history. Estimates 
produced by ORE bear the office’s abbreviated designator. National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs) and Special 
National Intelligence Estimates (SNIEs) were produced by ONE or the NIO system. 

5 Ibid. See also Sherman Kent, The Making of an NIE , which is available at http://www.cia. go v/csi/books/ 
shermankent/making.html . This is a particularly valuable essay by the individual who was head of ONE from 1952 
to 1967. It discusses in detail the ONE process of preparing an Estimate from beginning to end. 

6 Ibid. 
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To improve responsiveness to intelligence needs and to better engage the Intelligence Community 
members 7 in the drafting of estimative intelligence, the ONE was succeeded in 1973 by National 
Intelligence Officers. This group of substantive experts became the National Intelligence Council in 
1979. Only two of the papers in this volume and three in the entire collection were produced under 
the auspices of the NIO system. The final approval for NIEs currently is the responsibility of the 
National Foreign Intelligence Board, which is chaired by the DCI or Deputy DCI, and consists of the 
heads of the principal intelligence collection and analytic services in the US Government. 9 

To this day, Estimates remain controversial. Yet for all their controversy they are not always the 
most critical components of the foreign policy making process. Again, to paraphrase Sherman Kent, 
estimating is what you do when you do not know something with exactitude or confidence. In 
discussing large or complex topics, formal intelligence Estimates necessarily have to delve into a 
realm of speculation, a dense process of trying to separate out the probable from the possible from 
the impossible, and of providing answers to difficult but important questions with an appropriate 
degree of uncertainty about incomplete information. 

In the course of a 24-year career in the U.S. Government, I have been both a producer and a 
consumer of intelligence Estimates, 10 and can attest to the variegated role they play in the policy 
making process. If they are written at the specific request of a policy principal, or focused on an 
ongoing crisis, Estimates are likely to be read avidly and be an important factor in crisis 
management and decisionmaking. If they are highly technical and involve weapons of mass 
destruction, they will be read carefully and be factored into long-range planning processes, 
particularly by military consumers. If they are more general overviews of internal politics, economic 
development, or even foreign policy, they are less likely to be read by key policymakers, but they 
may be highly useful in educating middle-level officials and other members of the Intelligence 
Community on general policy issues and potential problems just over the (invariably short) horizon of 
the policy players. 

In any case, Kent’s advice to those charged with preparing Estimates remains sound. An Estimate, 

...should be relevant within the area of our competence, and above all it should ... 
be credible. Let things be such that if our policymaking master is to disregard our 
knowledge and wisdom, he will never do so because our work was inaccurate, 
incomplete, or patently biased. Let him disregard us only when he must pay greater 
heed to someone else. And let him be uncomfortable—thoroughly uncomfortable— 
about his decision to heed this other. 11 

Equally important, in my view, NIEs are documents of record, contributions to institutional, and 
perhaps national, history. Current intelligence analysis disappears quickly and even more 
thoroughly than yesterday’s newspaper. Mid-range analysis is usually remembered only if it’s 


7 As currently constituted, the Intelligence Community consists of the Central Intelligence Agency; Defense 
Intelligence Agency, National Security Agency, National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency; National Reconnaissance 
Office; the State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research; Air Force, Army, Coast Guard, Marine Corps 
and Navy Intelligence; the Federal Bureau of Investigation; Department of Homeland Security; Department of 
Energy, and the Treasury Department. 

8 For a full description of the NIC, its organization, history, mandate and a selection of its products, go to 
http://www.cia.gov/nic/NIC_home.html. 

9 This structure was authorized under Director of Central Intelligence Directive 3/1, of January 14, 1997, which can 
be found at http://www.fas.org/irp/offdocs/dcid3-l.html. 

10 See biographic note at the beginning of this essay. 

11 “Estimates and Influence,” Sherman Kent, available at http://www.cia.gov/csi/books/shermankent/4estimates.html 
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wrong. But Estimates put the big judgments on the record, they represent the collective knowledge 
of hundreds of intelligence analysts, and they are intended to stand a test of time—in most cases, 
two to five years. So in a sense, they are written for historians as well as policymakers. 


Domestic Politics—The Mao Years 


In considering how to divide up and comment on the rather large and unwieldy body of analytical 
literature provided in this collection, I thought it might be useful to adopt the overall structure of some 
of the Estimates themselves, particularly the generic overview Estimates, such as NIE 13-58 and 
NIE 13-60, both entitled Communist China. Their usual analytical line of march was to comment on 
the leadership situation within the party, then move on to economic matters, including sources of 
public discontent, military capabilities, then foreign policy, finishing with an outlook. I will follow that 
pattern, looking at what intelligence estimators had to say about China’s domestic political 
environment, economic developments, military capabilities, and finally foreign affairs, specifically 
Sino-Soviet relations and the Taiwan issue. 


People outside the intelligence business often assume that intelligence analysts have unique 
sources of information—classified data and secret reports—and that therefore their assessments 
should be more insightful, accurate and predictive; in other words, truer. The documentation 
provided in this volume leaves little doubt that, at least in the early years of the PRC, intelligence 
analysts enjoyed few advantages over their academic and journalistic counterparts on the question 
of the inner workings of the Chinese Communist Party. Beginning with the first post-1949 Estimate 
on Communist China in 1951, NIE 10, Communist China, the estimators came up with a firm 
judgment about the leadership that scarcely wavered for a decade: 


For the foreseeable future, the Chinese Communist regime will probably retain exclusive 
governmental control of Mainland China. Although there is undoubtedly much 
dissatisfaction with the Communist regime in China, it does enjoy a measure of support 
or acquiescence and is developing strong police controls. No serious split in the 
Communist regime itself is now indicated. 


Three years later, in the more comprehensive NIE 13-54, Communist China's Power Potential 
Through 1957, published in June 1954, it was noted that while a February central committee plenary 
meeting suggested that “differences and rivalries” appeared to exist within the leadership group led 
by Mao Tse-tung (Mao Zedong), no “clearly established factions” existed, and the leadership was 
characterized by “cohesion and stability.” The plenum had, in fact, overseen the first major party 
purge, that of Politburo member Kao Kang (Gao Gang) and Organization Department director Jao 
Shu-shih (Rao Shushi), but the information would not become public knowledge for another year. 


It should come as no surprise that hard information sources during this early period would be sparse. 
The United States and China did not have formal diplomatic relations, a trade embargo kept 
commercial contacts to a bare minimum, and a state of extreme ideological hostility permeated the 
relationship in the wake of the Korean War. Information from Taiwan was not always considered 
accurate or reliable. Moreover, the PRC itself had put together an extremely effective propaganda 
and information control operation that kept stories of its internal politics and policy deliberations 
strictly confidential. Even in 1979, after extensive investigation of party documents and other 


12 NIE 10, Communist China , January 17, 1951, page 1. All pages cited in NIEs and SNIEs refer to the page 
numbers of the original documents. 
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materials released during the Cultural Revolution, Frederick Teiwes would note that the causes and 
outcomes of the Kao Kang purge remained obscure. 13 

By I960, evidence of discontent within the upper ranks of the party had grown, and NIE 13-60 noted 
that the purge of Defense Minister P’eng Te-huai (Peng Dehuai) and several others in 1959 was 
“probably the result of their questioning of party policies.” 14 But the overall judgment of the Estimate 
was that Mao's authority and support base were such that his views would prevail in party councils, 
and “factionalism will not be a serious issue while he lives." 15 Three years later, NIE 13-63, 

Problems and Prospects in Communist China, would note that, while the regime's economic policies 
and the cutoff of Soviet assistance had done “grievous" damage to the Chinese economy and further 
reduced popular support, Mao retained “ultimate power," along with the core of individuals who had 
led the party since the 1930s. While the estimators doubted that factionalism would become a 
problem, the NIE raised “actuarial" concerns about Mao and his colleagues, most of whom were in 
their late 60s or older. 16 

NIE 13-7-65, Political Problems and Prospects in Communist China , represents something of a 
watershed and is one of the most remarkable documents in the collection. Relentlessly pessimistic, 
the paper focuses on evidence of ineffective political and economic policies, reduced morale among 
lower-level party members, increased tensions and attacks on intellectuals in the “socialist education 
campaign," and a top-level leadership that is “increasingly inflexible and dogmatic." Mao is 
described as “fearful and suspicious,” sensitive to criticism, and increasingly focused on personal 
loyalty above all else. He “shows a tendency to look back upon his years as a guerrilla leader for 
methods of coping with modern-day problems" which the writers believe will bring more unworkable 
policies. Yet the Estimate notes—again accurately—that factionalism, while possible, has not yet 
become serious enough to “crack the discipline under which the leaders have so long operated." 17 

Nine months later, the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” was in full swing, instigated by Mao 
against his designated successor Liu Shao-ch’i (Liu Shaoqi) and his cohorts, who were now 
accused, inter alia, of disloyalty, trying to restore capitalism, and practicing factionalism. What 
ensued was a confusing and chaotic decade-long political struggle that did enormous damage to 
China’s social stability, political system, economy, and foreign policy. In its initial phases, students 
and analysts of China were often at odds over what appeared to be remarkably self-destructive 
policies and actions. Two senior CIA analysts wrote articles in The China Quarterly during 1967-68, 
presenting contrasting perspectives on what the raucous and increasingly violent internal political 
struggle was all about. 16 

One of the unintended consequences of the Cultural Revolution was an explosion of previously 
unknown documentary material being published in various Chinese newspapers and journals. As 
members of the Red Guard and Cultural Revolution Group radicals denounced and sought to justify 
the purges of veteran Party leaders, they published speeches, exposes, articles and other materials 
that shed considerable light on earlier periods of the party’s history. The Foreign Broadcast 


13 Frederick C. Teiwes, Politics & Purges in China: Rectification And The Decline Of Party Norms , 1950-1965 , 
(New York: M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1979), pages 166 ff. 

14 NIE 13-60, Communist China , December 6, 1960, page 9. 

15 Ibid . 

16 NIE 13-63, Problems and Prospects in Communist China , May 1, 1963, page 4. 

17 NIE 13-7-65, Political Problems and Prospects in Communist China , August 5, 1965, pages 3, 9. 

18 See Philip Bridgham, Origin and Development [of the Great Proletarian Cultural RevolutionJ in The China 
Quarterly No. 29 (January-March 1967), pages 1-35; Philip Bridgham, Mao's Cultural Revolution in 1967: The 
Struggle to Seize Power in The China Quarterly No. 34 (April-June 1968), pages 6-37; and Charles Neuhauser, The 
Chinese Communist Party in the 1960s: Prelude to the Cultural Revolution in The China Quarterly No 32 
(October-December 1967), pages 3-36. 
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Information Service, Joint Publications Research Sen/ice, and the Hong Kong consulates Survey of 
Chinese Mainland Publications translated and published extra editions to try to keep up, providing a 
treasure trove for intelligence analysts and academic specialists alike. 19 In some ways, experts had 
a glut of information. 

But that didn’t necessarily make the job of estimating any easier. NIE 13-7-67, The Chinese Cultural 
Revolution , is a carefully balanced effort to try to make some sense of the conflicting information. It 
is blunt in its evaluation of the unknowns and risks inherent in predicting outcomes. It states, ‘The 
political crisis in China continues. No end is in sight. Among the several possible outcomes, no one 
is distinctly more likely than others.” 20 The paper is prophetic in noting that civil war or fragmentation 
along regional lines was unlikely and in assessing the probability that a cautious group within the 
military would be inclined to find common ground with moderate political leaders in the post-Mao era. 
And it reaches careful, but appropriate conclusions about where the movement would go. 

There will probably continue to be fluctuations between more radical initiatives and 
periods of consolidation or retreat. We cannot predict precise tactics or individual 
victims at the top. But we can be fairly confident that as long as Mao is capable of 
political command, China’s situation will probably be tense and inherently unstable. 21 

After Mao, the estimators expected a “disorderly and contentious” succession struggle, followed by 
the gradual abandonment of his “discredited” political and economic policies, with military and civilian 
leaders attempting to find common ground and restore policies that might “secure modest economic 
growth.” 22 What the Estimate drafters could not know, of course, is that Mao would live for another 
nine years. 

Unfortunately, the collection provides only a few examples of this kind of cogent analysis on China’s 
leadership situation. In NIE 13-9-68, which weighed the impact of the Cultural Revolution on Mao 
and his adherents, the opposition to Mao and the instruments of power in China were again 
examined. Also in NIE 13-3-72, China’s Military Policy and General Purpose Forces, there is 
considerable discussion of the political turmoil within the military following the purge of Defense 
Minister Lin Piao (Lin Biao), who was later accused of trying to engineer a coup against Mao. 23 But 
that carefully constructed tale—still something of a mystery—was not completed at the time of the 
Estimate, which in any case was devoted to a more thorough discussion of PLA strengths and 
capabilities. Thus, a discussion of the late phases of the Cultural Revolution is not available among 
these papers. Part of the reason may lie in the fact that the newly organized National Intelligence 
Officer system (instituted in 1973) had not put together a research or analytical program on China’s 
internal political situation that was comparable to that of ONE. And perhaps during that period of 
nascent U.S.-China friendship and relationship-building, there was less call for gloomy assessments 
of China’s muddled political situation. But the tale of the Mao years seems strangely unfinished. 


19 Roderick MacFarquhar, in his monumental three-volume study. The Origins of the Cultural Revolution, published 
by Columbia University, makes extensive use of the documentary material released during this period to put 
together a detailed history of leadership interactions during the 1950s and early 1960s. Although evaluation of the 
origins of the Cultural Revolution and its political goals remains controversial, NIE 13-7-67 holds up very well both 
as an accurate accounting of a tumultuous period, and in comparison with some press and academic analysis done 
during the time. 

20 NIE 13-7-67, The Chinese Cultural Revolution , May 25, 1967, page I. 

21 Ibid., pages 10-11. 

22 Ibid., page 12. 

23 According to later accounts, Lin was killed on September 12, 1971, while trying to flee to the Soviet Union in a 
commandeered military airliner. Lin’s principal lieutenants—who dominated the 9 ,h Central Committee Politburo 
elected in 1969—and many other military officers were arrested and removed from power in a massive purge of the 
People's Liberation Army. 



The record is nonetheless an impressive one. Of course, it is easy to find mistakes and missed 
calls, as in any retrospective on estimative material. But the fundamentals are consistently right. 

The drafters of NIEs during this period had an understanding of Chinese history, a good grasp of the 
dynamics of a Soviet-style politburo system, and a growing base of information about the 
personalities and policies of the Beijing government. Their judgments were very general, focused on 
the threats presented by “Communist China” 24 to U.S. interests, especially in Asia. But they were 
objective, non-ideological, and balanced, at least in my view. The more important judgment that the 
Estimates consistently got right was that the Communist Party was never challenged—from 1948 
onward—in its predominance of power on the Chinese Mainland, and that Mao was never effectively 
challenged from within the party. Even when his unrealistic economic policies brought on the 
disaster of the Great Leap Forward—which the ONE analysts initially underestimated, both in terms 
of its economic and social impact—or when his ideologically ambitious programs and propaganda 
led to a split with the Soviet Union, even when his jealous paranoia nearly destroyed the Communist 
Party during the Cultural Revolution, Mao’s leadership was never really in doubt. And even today, 
Mao’s reputation is not open to question within the Communist Party. 


Measuring China's Economy 

From the period following the Korean War armistice, when “Communist China’s” survival as a state 
seemed assured, the papers provided in this collection make clear that evaluating China’s economic 
policies and performance was an important part of the task of estimating China’s performance and 
prospects. Earlier Estimates, such as the strongly ideological and apparently inaccurate ORE 89-49, 
The Food Outlook for Communist China, and NIE 10, Communist China , only looked at economic 
issues insofar as they might be liabilities to regime survival—and even then warned against trying to 
use them to undermine the new Communist government. Beginning with NIE 13-54, Communist 
China’s Power Potential Through 1957, estimators tried to evaluate and measure China’s economic 
performance and to develop understandable statistical standards. This effort was hampered by the 
slow development of an economic statistical system in China. The targets of the first five-year plan 
(1952-57), for example, were not announced until 1955 and were revised almost continuously after 
that. 

The estimators took stock of what was known of China’s preliminary economic plan, clearly saw that 
it was modeled on Soviet lines, and drew their conclusions accordingly. 

Emphasis is placed upon increasing the output of the industrial sector, particularly 
heavy industry and transport. Fulfillment of the regime’s plan depends upon increasing 
agricultural output while rigorously restricting consumption so as to provide the 
resources needed to support the industrial investment and military programs. A large 
part of the capital goods needed to fulfill the program will have to be obtained from the 
rest of the Soviet bloc in return for Chinese exports. 

The Estimate drafters fully recognized the enormity of the tasks facing China and credited the 
regime with making significant progress in reconstituting an economy shattered by civil war, social 
turmoil, and decades of mismanagement. They added that China also was faced with serious 


24 The use of ideologically-backed terms like “Communist China,” rather than “China” or “PRC,” or until the 1960s, 
“Peiping” (Beiping)—the Nationalist Chinese term—rather than Peking (Beijing) does not imply an ideologically 
biased perspective in these papers. With a few exceptions, they are carefully neutral and non-ideological in their 
judgments of Chinese actions and accomplishments. They do not shrink from the view that, as part of the 
international Communist movement, China’s goals and practices were intrinsically hostile to the United States. But 
they do not reflect some of the more extreme perspectives (or terminology) used elsewhere in the public domain— 
e.g. “Red China,” “Chicoms,” etc.—during this period. 
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shortages of technically skilled economic managers and administrators, a costly over-concentration 
on military production, and a rapidly growing population, all of which would limit growth. 

Nonetheless, the Estimate concluded that China was likely to achieve a 20-25 percent growth in total 
output over the course of the first five-year plan. 25 

The next major look at China’s economic performance came in NIE 13-58, Communist China , which 
included a five-page annex on the first five-year plan, detailed analysis of central budgetary 
expenditures, and an assessment of key economic sectoral growth rates. Again, the overall 
Estimate was upbeat, a carefully nuanced evaluation that concluded China’s ambitious goals for its 
second five-year plan were within reach, if difficult, and dependent upon a number of non-economic 
variables. One of the most important of these was the very narrow margin of difference between the 
overall rate of population growth and the growth of agricultural production. In a cautionary footnote, 
the Estimate added, 

Chinese Communist statistics on which the data and analyses throughout this Estimate 
are based are subject to the same reservations as those of other Bloc countries, but to a 
somewhat greater extent, in view of the inexperience on the part of the newly established 
Chinese Communist statistical collection system.... Chinese Communist statistics are 
the basis for the regime’s planning and we believe are not, in general, misrepresented. 26 

In retrospect, the Estimate’s economic projections proved to be substantially wrong, and China’s 
economy suffered catastrophic setbacks in the following two years. While the Estimate’s analysis 
represented good-faith and methodologically sound attempts to draw on existing quantitative data for 
estimates of future performance, the drafters underestimated the degree of political interference that 
Mao would introduce into the economic planning and production system. And although they tried to 
factor in statistical inaccuracies, they could not have predicted the massive and deliberate 
misrepresentation of production data that characterized the “Great Leap Forward” from its inception. 
They were not alone in that error; not only other Western academic experts, but the entire Chinese 
economic planning system seemed disoriented and unable to comprehend the scale of China’s 
economic problems during those years. 

By 1963, the regime’s economic travails were better understood, even if the political struggles that 
lay behind them remained opaque. NIE 13-63, Problems and Prospects in Communist China , 
presented a harsh assessment of the Great Leap and its aftermath: “During the past five years,... 
Communist China’s economy has been grievously mismanaged. The leadership has been 
handicapped by inadequate economic training and experience, limited by a narrow doctrine, and 
misled by fanaticism.” 27 It attributed a considerable degree of the damage to China’s economy to the 
withdrawal of Soviet aid and expertise that accompanied the Sino-Soviet split. (See section that 
follows on Sino-Soviet Relations.) The paper also included a lengthy annex analyzing China’s 
economic performance in 1962—a very general, sectoral evaluation based on non-Chinese statistics 
or internal CIA estimates. It held out the possibility of a continuing recovery—perhaps to the general 
level of productivity achieved in 1957—if the regime focused its attention on improving agricultural 
production and continued “to pursue relatively moderate and reasonable policies and if it has 
reasonable luck with the weather.” It warned, however, that the margin between success and failure 
remained so slim as to render any estimate of China’s economic future “general and tentative.” 28 

China’s economic problems remained the focus of Estimates in the following three years, and ONE 
analysts saw their worst-case scenarios coming true. NIE 13-5-67, Economic Outlook for 


25 NIE 13-54, Communist China’s Power Potential Through 1957 , June 3, 1954, page 1. 

26 NIE 13-58, Communist China , May 23, 1958, page 22 footnote 1. 

27 NIE 13-63 Problems and Prospects in Communist China , May 1, 1963, page 5. 

28 Ibid ., page 6. 
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Communist China , reflects an implicit sense of frustration at the continuing failure of the economy to 
fulfill its potential. It states, 

There seems little doubt that economic performance has declined this year, but it is 
impossible to quantify the decline... Peking has published little useful data since 1960. 

With economic planning in a state of suspended animation, it seems likely that major 
economic initiatives will be postponed until some resolution of the political struggle is 
achieved. 

Nonetheless, the Estimate judged that efforts were being made to insulate basic economic 
production from the worst excesses of the Cultural Revolution, and an economic crisis did not 
appear to be imminent. 29 

The NIE collection does not provide any further examples of focused economic analysis. Part of the 
reason is perhaps organizational—CIA’s Directorate of Intelligence formed an Office of Economic 
Research in 1966, and it assumed the task of providing detailed and statistical analysis of China’s 
economy, developing sophisticated techniques and models to compensate for the paucity of official 
economic statistics but for the most part reporting its findings through channels other than ONE. 
Another reason is that China’s economy continued to stumble along for the next ten years, and the 
policy community’s interests shifted to more urgent issues involving China’s strategic weapons 
programs and its foreign policies toward the Soviet Union and the United States. 

In looking at the extraordinary “takeoff” of the Chinese economy of the last 20 years, its rapid 
achievement of global significance and the changes it has brought to ordinary Chinese, it is difficult 
to see how it might have emerged from the economic shambles described in these Estimates. It is 
worth noting, however, that for a significant percentage of China’s population—those dwelling in the 
rural areas away from the coast—real economic conditions may not have changed so radically from 
what is depicted in these Estimates. Agricultural production still lags urban industrial development, 
excess farm population remains a serious drag on the economy, and rural discontent continues to 
challenge the political leadership, echoing developments described in these Estimates. China may 
be under new economic management, but some of the old problems linger. 


The Military Challenge and China’s Strategic Weapons Programs 

Very few of the Estimates in this collection failed to take account of, and several focused exclusively 
on, the development of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), in earlier years referred to as the 
“Chinese Communist army,” into an effective fighting force and a threat to the security interests of 
the United States. Irrespective of the variations of ideological concern evident in these papers—and 
it varied in interesting ways—the notion that Chinese military capabilities merited respect and 
concern is evident throughout. 

• In describing the shocking collapse of the Nationalist Chinese in the civil war, ORE 77-48 

observed in 1948: “The strength and tactical success of the Chinese Communist [Armed] Forces 
have been the chief instruments in the ascent of the Communist Party, and will continue to be so 


• On the eve of China’s entry into the Korean War in 1950, another NIE stated: “The Chinese 
Communist Forces are ... believed capable either of: a) halting further UN advance northward 


29 NIE 13-5-67, Economic Outlook for Communist China , June 29, 1967, page 4. 

30 ORE 77-48, Communist Capabilities for Control of All China , December 10, 1948, page 1. 
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by matching any foreseeable UN buildup with piecemeal commitment of forces ...; or b) forcing 
UN withdrawal further south through a powerful assault.” 31 

• NIE 13-54 considered In 1954: “The internal control and international power position enjoyed by 
the Communist regime rest largely upon the power potential of China’s military establishment, at 
present the largest of any Asian nation.” 32 

• In the 1958 Quemoy-Matsu crisis, SNIE 100-9-58 warned: u lf opposed only by Chinese 
Nationalist forces, the Chinese Communists have the capability to deny the Taiwan Strait to the 
Chinese Nationalist air force, interdict supply of the offshore islands, or seize these islands.” 33 

• Assessing China’s strategic aspirations after it tested both fission and fusion weapons in the mid- 
1960s, NIE 13-8-67 observed: “The present leaders probably believe that the successful 
development of strategic weapons would greatly enhance their prestige and strengthen their 
claims to leadership in Asia and their status as a great power... the Chinese may believe the 
ability to strike the U.S. and targets in Asia with nuclear weapons would serve to limit U.S. 
military operations in Asia and to keep any confrontation at the level of conventional arms where 
the Chinese would expect to enjoy many advantages.” 34 

A corollary to the assessment that the Beijing regime was reliant on its military forces and had 
invested significant economic resources into their development was the observation in several of the 
papers in this collection that Beijing’s leaders were chary of risking a direct military confrontation with 
the United States, either strategic or conventional. This was probably partly the result of the Korean 
War, when Mao did throw enormous numbers of troops into a conventional war against American 
troops and suffered heavy casualties only to bring about an indeterminate result—the tense 
armistice that continues today. That reluctance may also have been a result of the 1954-55 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis when U.S. President Dwight Eisenhower threatened the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons against Mainland targets if the PRC attacked the Nationalist-controlled offshore islands of 
Quemoy (Chin-men or Jinmen) or Matsu (Mazu). 35 Most importantly, however, Beijing’s caution was 
part of Mao’s own military doctrine, which stressed defense of Chinese territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, “People’s War,” and a prudent approach to a militarily superior American foe. NIE 13-3- 
67 put this succinctly: 

Although the threat of force and its actual use beyond China’s borders are significant 
elements in Peking’s outlook, Chinese military strategy places primary emphasis on 
defense. With the possible exception of their nuclear/missile activities, we do not see in 
train the general programs, the development or deployment of forces, or the doctrinal 
discussions which would suggest a more forward strategy. At least for the short term, 
the high-priority nuclear program is probably viewed by the Chinese as primarily for 
deterrence... 36 


31 NIE 2, Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea , November 6, 1950 (two weeks before the “Chinese People’s 
Volunteers’’ entered the war in force), page 3. 

32 NIE 13-54, op.cit., page 2. 

33 SNIE 100-9-58, Probable Developments in the Taiwan Strait Area, August 26, 1958, page 2. 

34 NIE 13-8-67, Communist China's Strategic Weapons Program , August 3, 1967, page 3. 

35 See Robert Accinelli, Crisis And Commitment: United States Policy toward Taiwan, 1950-1955, (Chapel Hill, 

NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1996) and Thomas E. Stolper, China, Taiwan, and the Offshore Islands: 
Together with an Implication for Outer Mongolia and Sino-Soviet Relations , (Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 
1985). 

36 NIE 13-3-67, Communist China’s Military Policy and Its General Purpose and Air Defense Forces , April 6, 1967, 
page 1. 
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Two SNIEs on China's response and involvement in the Vietnam War and three on the Taiwan Strait 
Crisis of 1958 make clear the different estimators were certain of their analysis that China would not 
risk an open confrontation with the United States. In 1966, for example, after the United States Air 
Force had expanded and intensified its bombing of North Vietnamese targets near Hanoi and 
Haiphong, ONE was asked to evaluate the prospects for China becoming more actively involved in 
combat operations. SNIE 13-66 declared: “At present levels of U.S. action against [North Vietnam], 
we continue to believe that China will not commit its ground or air forces to sustained combat against 
the U.S. In our view, neither the Chinese nor the North Vietnamese regard the present situation as 
critical enough to justify outside intervention with its attendant risks of a much wider war, ultimately 
including the threat of nuclear war... ” 37 They believed China would continue to be involved in 
helping North Vietnam resist American military pressure—including the deployment of some support 
troops—but would not engage as they had done in Korea. 

Likewise in the Taiwan Strait situation, the baseline estimate in May 1958 had been that China 
would “not resort to military action to seize Taiwan, so long as this would involve risk of war with the 
U.S.” 36 It did hold out the possibility that China would take a “more aggressive” approach to the 
offshore islands. When the PLA artillery units across from Chin-men began shelling the island 
heavily in late August 1959, the National Security Council requested an Estimate on Chinese 
Communist intentions. SNIE 100-9-58 reiterated that the actions were intended to test U.S. and 
“Republic of China” government intentions, but that China’s armed forces, while they had the 
capability to attack the offshore islands, were “probably deterred because of their fear of U.S. 
intervention.” 36 

When the PRC upped the ante by declaring it would interdict Nationalist resupply of the Chin-men 
garrison and would fire on any ships in its territorial waters, another Estimate was prepared. This 
one, SNIE 100-11-58, hedged a bit, saying the PRC seemed to be displaying a greater willingness to 
risk war with the United States. It predicted that, should Washington choose to use the U.S. Navy to 
resupply the island or escort Nationalist shipping into PRC territorial waters, China “would probably 
attack the U.S. force.” However, the estimators reiterated that it still did not appear as though either 
China or the Soviet Union were preparing for a large-scale conflict. 40 President Dwight Eisenhower 
chose to have the U.S. Navy escort Nationalist resupply ships up to the three-mile limit of PRC 
territorial waters, while at the same time again threatening nuclear attacks against PRC forces 
should the war widen, and reopening diplomatic talks with China in Warsaw. In early October, 
Chinese artillery barrages were lifted for a week to allow resupply without interference, and the crisis 
gradually wound down. Follow-up SNIEs in late October 1958 and in February 1959 reiterated the 
point that the Chinese backed down in the face of U.S. resolve to defend the offshore islands. 

In retrospect, China’s inability to counter either U.S. conventional or nuclear capabilities in the 
Taiwan Strait, and the clearly limited Soviet willingness to back up its Chinese ally during the crisis (a 
point also noted in the Estimates) no doubt contributed both to the increase in Sino-Soviet tensions 
and to China’s decision to accelerate its own program to develop strategic weapons. After 1960, 
that program became the focus of increasing attention for estimators, who produced thirteen 
Estimates on the subject between 1962 and 1974. Knowledge of the Chinese program was driven 
largely by increasingly sophisticated intelligence collection programs, particularly satellite imagery, 
which began to be available in the early 1960s. The nature of those programs—and their continuing 
relevance to collection and analysis of intelligence today—accounts for the heavy redaction to be 
found in most of the papers dealing with China’s efforts to develop its nuclear program. 


37 SNIE 13-66, Current Chinese Communist Intentions in the Vietnam Situation , August 4, 1966, page 5. 

38 NIE 13-58, op.cit.y page 19. 

39 SNIE 100-9-58, op.cit ., page 5. 

40 SNIE 100-11-58, September 16, 1958, pages 1-2. 
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Viewing heavily redacted documents can be a frustrating process and will not yield many unique 
insights into the nature of either China’s nuclear weapons or strategic missile programs. The 
redacted documents do demonstrate the intense interest and concern that the programs generated 
in both the United States and the Soviet Union. They also reveal that estimating a country’s nuclear 
capabilities—much less intentions—on the basis of a few photographs and other scarce clues has 
been an imprecise science from the start. In the first major Estimate on China’s strategic weapons 
program, NIE 13-2-60 41 , ONE estimators judged that the first nuclear detonation would most probably 
occur in 1963, though possibly in 1964 or 1962 depending on the degree of Soviet assistance. On 
the other hand, SNIE 13-4-64, The Chances of an Imminent Chinese Communist Nuclear Explosion, 
for example, published in late August 1964, noted the apparent readiness of the test site at Lop Nor 
(now Lop Nur), but saw few indications that a sufficient amount of fissionable material was available 
for a bomb, and concluded a test was unlikely before the end of the year. The test took place on 
October 16,1964. 

The speed with which the Chinese nuclear program developed remains a matter of surprise. Two 
years after its first atmospheric test, China announced it had tested a nuclear weapon aboard a 
guided missile, and in June 1967, it conducted its first test of a thermonuclear weapon. This 
impressive progress took place despite significant weakness in the Chinese economy and amid 
growing chaos in the political system caused by the Cultural Revolution. The apparent insulation of 
China’s strategic weapons programs from the turmoil of the larger society impressed the drafters of 
NIE 13-8-67, Communist China’s Strategic Weapons Program, with the sense of determination that 
lay behind the program. But the speed of its development had left the estimators with “little evidence 
on Chinese thinking with respect to the role of nuclear weapons in [China’s] overall strategy.” 42 They 
did not appear to believe China was going to attempt to match U.S. or Soviet strategic programs in 
scale or lethality, and pointed out that substantial technical and logistical problems remained to be 
resolved. They concluded that the Chinese program “will be limited in scope, and in qualitative and 
quantitative achievements over the next decade, by the industrial, technological and skilled 
manpower weaknesses of China.” 43 

Nonetheless, the program was alarming, particularly to the USSR, during a period when Chinese 
foreign as well as domestic policy was in an extraordinarily radical phase. The Sino-Soviet dispute 
deteriorated into open hostility and hatred during the mid-1960s, and finally into armed conflict in 
1969, when Chinese and Soviet troops fought pitched battles at several places along their border. 
NIE 11/13-69, The USSR and China, speculated that the Soviet leadership showed signs of thinking 
about and preparing for a military showdown with China, one goal of which might be “using their air 
superiority to knock out Chinese nuclear and missile installations, while blocking Chinese retaliatory 
attacks on the ground with their own theater forces.” 44 The estimators viewed that as being unlikely 
to achieve Moscow’s goals, and as having extremely grave consequences, but could not rule out the 
possibility. In the end, cooler heads prevailed and the dispute eased somewhat, but the importance 
of China’s strategic weapons—and also their vulnerability—was a key factor in U.S. strategic 
assessments of China that followed. 

By 1974, the new NIO system had produced an Estimate that had somewhat firmer judgments about 
both the intentions and the scope of China’s strategic programs. The program was judged to have 
slowed—owing to political, economic and technical constraints—and was aimed at developing a 
“token nuclear capability to strike the USSR west of the Urals and the continental U.S.” 45 Rather 
than being a headlong rush to develop strategic weapons at all costs, the programs were now 


41 NIE 13-2-60, The Chinese Communist Atomic Energy Program , 13 December 1969, page 3. 

42 NIE 13-8-67, op.cit., page 3. 

43 Ibid., page 13. 

44 NIE 11/13-69, The USSR and China, August 12, 1969, page 7. 

45 NIE 13-8-74, China's Strategic Attack Programs, page 3. 
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considered to reflect both the domestic political realities of a chastened military (in the wake of the 
Lin Biao purges), and a less alarmed perception of their international situation, both in terms of a 
reduced threat from the USSR as well as improved ties to the United States. China was judged to 
have about 130 missiles and bombers capable of carrying nuclear weapons, and was expected to 
have as many as six intercontinental ballistic missiles capable of targeting the United States by the 
end of the decade, along with some submarine-launched missiles. 46 

China’s military capabilities, including its strategic weapons programs, remain a topic of intense 
interest to U.S. Government policymakers. In some ways, little in the strategic relationship between 
China and the United States has changed in the nearly 30 years since the last Estimate in this 
collection was written. China maintains a small but credible nuclear force invulnerable to a first 
strike, has a full array of missiles capable of hitting U.S. bases or allies in East Asia, and a few 
weapons with sufficient range to strike the continental United States. The nature of the U.S.-China 
relationship has undergone fundamental changes for the better, largely because of the changes 
tracked through these Estimates in China’s foreign policy. Few would argue, however, that it would 
make sense to ease or discontinue efforts to understand the People’s Liberation Army and its 
conventional and strategic capabilities. 


Slno-Sovlet Relations in American Eyes 

From the earliest papers in this collection, the close affiliation between the Communist Party of 
China and the party-government of the Soviet Union was taken for granted, and was deemed to be 
inimical to American interests. ORE 45-48, looking at the perilous position of the Nationalist 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek in July 1948, judged that a Nationalist collapse and replacement by 
a Chinese Communist Party “under Soviet influence if not under Soviet control,” was the “worst 
prospect,” but one increasingly likely. 47 Six months later, after Communist armies had defeated the 
Nationalists in Jinan, Jinzhou, Shenyang and other key cities, the estimators knew the outcome was 
no longer in doubt: “There are no effective Nationalist forces” capable of sustained resistance, they 
judged. As for the Communist Party of China, 

It shares with the USSR a common ideology, a common political organization, common 
strategies and techniques, and at present, a common goal. The Chinese Communist 
Party has never publicly deviated from the Soviet Party line, has never publicly criticized 
any Soviet action or representative, and has never publicly given any indication 
whatsoever that it could be oriented away from the USSR and toward the United States. 

It is certain that the Chinese Communist Party has been and is an instrument of Soviet 
policy. 

There was “no chance of a split,” at least for the present. 48 

The equation of Chinese and Soviet systems, policies and interests was fully justified in the wake of 
the establishment of the People’s Republic in 1949. Beijing made its allegiance to Moscow perfectly 
clear in its political structure and practices, as well as its policies. The Treaty of Friendship, Alliance 
and Mutual Assistance signed in February 1950 linked the two countries in what looked to be a 
strong defense pact. China’s intervention in the Korean War in 1950 was assumed to be an 
example of doing Moscow’s bidding. 


46 Ibid., There was some dispute within the intelligence community on the numbers, with both the Navy and Air 
Force taking footnotes to the quantitative estimate of China’s future weapons development. 

47 ORE 45-48, The Current Situation in China , July 22, 1948, page 2. 

48 ORE 77-48, Chinese Communist Capabilities for Control of All China , December 12, 1948, pages 3, 8, emphasis 
added. 
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Nonetheless, watching for a split or strain in what was perceived to be a critical relationship became 
a consistent theme of estimators looking at both the PRC and the Soviet Bloc as a whole. They 
shared this interest with academic observers as well. With the benefit of hindsight, it is tempting to 
compare them, to see who, if anyone, “got it right” first. That is not a particularly fruitful exercise. As 
early as 1952, the drafters of NIE 58, Relations Between the Chinese Communist Regime and the 
USSR , identified areas to watch for possible strain in relations, including efforts by the USSR to 
intensify its control over China, military and economic assistance, border demarcation issues, 
relations with other Communist movements in Asia, and Mao’s ideological role in the overall 
Communist movement. They concluded, however, that the mutual interests of the two countries and 
parties—and particularly the shared goal of eliminating American influence in Asia—would outweigh 
factors that might drive them apart. 49 Academic experts, writing slightly later, drew similar 
conclusions. 50 

The strains began in 1956, with Nikita Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin at the 20 th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in February (which the Chinese resented), grew with Soviet 
contempt for Mao’s decision to form “communes” during the Great Leap Forward in 1958, and 
reached a serious stage with Moscow’s reluctance to back China during the 1958 Quemoy-Matsu 
crisis, and with Khrushchev’s efforts to develop a closer relationship with Washington. But the 
strains remained hidden beneath a continuing patina of socialist solidarity for more than a year, only 
breaking into open polemics in April I960. 51 In August, NIE 100-3-60, Sino-SovietRelations, noted a 
“sharp increase in discord,” between the “two voices of authority” within the Communist movement. 
The paper thoroughly examined all aspects of the increasingly complex Sino-Soviet relationship, and 
concluded: “We believe the cohesive forces in the Sino-Soviet relationship are stronger than the 
divisive forces and are likely to remain so throughout the [five-year] period of this estimate, at least.” 
Nonetheless, while an open break was unlikely, so was a fundamental reconciliation of their 
increasingly divergent views. 52 

In November 1960, Moscow convened a major international conference of communist parties, in 
hopes of restoring a semblance of discipline within the movement. But the long and contentious 
meeting, which ended up merely exacerbating the split between the Chinese and Soviet parties, did 
not result in an open break. An Estimate done the following year, NIE 10-61 , Authority and Control 
in the Communist Movement, summed up the increasingly tattered state of the movement, but did 
not alter the judgment of the previous year that the Sino-Soviet dispute would persist but would not 
necessarily worsen. And indeed, after the removal of Khrushchev in 1964, Soviet leaders did 
appear to be trying to patch up the relationship with China. But everyone misjudged Mao and his 
ability to impose his views on Chinese policy, including its foreign policy. In his increasingly sharp 
disputes with his domestic adversaries, Mao used accusations of support for Soviet “revisionism” to 


49 See NIE 58, Relations Between the Chinese Communist Regime and the USSR: Their Present Character and 
Probable Future Course , September 10, 1952, pages 2-5. 

50 See, for example, Howard L. Boorman, Alexander Eckstein, Philip E. Mosely, and Benjamin Schwartz, Moscow - 
Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains, (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1957); W. W. Rostow, The 
Prospects for Communist China , (Cambridge, MA: Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1954), particularly chapter 4. 

51 For an excellent summary of the entire range of CIA analysis of the Sino-Soviet split, including some of the 
estimates included in this collection, see Harold P. Ford, “Calling the Sino-Soviet Split,” in Studies in Intelligence, 
Winter 1998-1999, available at http://www.cia.gov/csi/studies/winter98 99/art05.html . 

52 NIE 100-3-60, Sino-Soviet Relations , August 9, 1960, page 14. Some academic studies during the period did see 
a more direct tie between domestic politics and the Sino-Soviet rift. See, for example, Donald S. Zagoria, The Sino- 
Soviet Conflict: 1956-1961 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962), William E. Griffith, The Sino-Soviet Rift 
(Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1964), and David Floyd, Mao Against Khrushchev: A Short History of the Sino- 
Soviet Conflict (New York: Praeger, 1964). 
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undermine Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping and others, and attacks on the Soviet Union became even 
more venomous. 

By 1966, ONE was ahead of the cun/e in understanding the fact that the volatility of China’s 
domestic politics would also affect its foreign policy. “Sino-Soviet relations will continue to 
deteriorate so long as the Mao Tse-tung - Lin Piao leadership group retains authority,” the 
estimators concluded in an overview of the bilateral relationship that year. While the estimators still 
thought an open break in state relations was unlikely, they stated 

...we cannot completely exclude a sudden explosion of the dispute into a new and more 

virulent form_If China’s power began to give punch to its national assertiveness, 

serious trouble could develop, particularly over the frontiers. 63 

Three years later, clashes along the Sino-Soviet border in Heilongjiang and Xinjiang took the 
relationship to its lowest state, and estimators observed that it was "reasonable to ask whether a 
major Sino-Soviet war could break out in the near future.” Again, with a balanced perspective on the 
interests of both sides and the seriously damaging repercussions of a deepening of the conflict, they 
concluded that a war would not be initiated by China, and that the Soviet Union might consider a 
preemptive strike against China’s strategic weapons facilities but probably would decide against it. 64 
As to whether the antagonistic state of relations between the USSR and China might induce either to 
alter policies toward Washington, the Estimate was downbeat. Moscow might be "accommodating 
on minor issues ... We are not suggesting that the Soviets presently contemplate any sacrifice of 
essential positions—e.g. the division of Germany and the legitimacy of a Soviet sphere in Eastern 
Europe. Even less likely is a major revision of China’s anti-U.S. stance.” 55 On September 11,1969, 
Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin stopped off in Beijing on his way back from Ho Chi Minh’s funeral in 
Hanoi and conferred with Premier Zhou Enlai at the airport about the prospect of re-opening 
negotiations to resolve the border dispute. Zhou was non-committal, and reportedly warned Kosygin 
against a Soviet strike against Chinese nuclear bases. In late September, China exploded two 
thermonuclear devices at Lop Nur, one of them estimated to be more than three megatons. On 
October 7, China agreed to resume border negotiations, thereby easing the crisis considerably. 56 

The final Sino-Soviet Estimate in this collection was done in 1973 and concluded that 

The Sino-Soviet relationship, while it will continue to move through varying degrees of 

tension, is more likely to move toward lessened tension than toward war. 

The paper looked at the prospects for and implications of both possibilities, and noted that a 
continuation of the troubled peace, with neither war nor reconciliation, seemed the most likely 
prospect. It again cautioned against any expectation that the West might be able to benefit from 
either an improvement or deterioration of the Sino-Soviet relationship. 7 


53 NIE 11/12-66, The Outlook for Sino-Soviet Relations, December 1, 1966, pages 1-2. 

54 NIE 11/13-69, op. cit ., pages 1, 8. 

55 Ibid., page 10. See Patrick E. Tyler, A Great Wall: Six Presidents and China—An Investigative History, (New 
York: Public Affairs Press, 1999), pages 61-69 for an interesting, if speculative account of how the Sino-Soviet 
border clashes affected the Nixon Administration's strategic thinking with respect to China, the USSR, and North 
Vietnam. 

56 China's Foreign Ministry account of the Zhou-Kosygin meeting can be found at 
http://www.fmDrc.gov.en/eng/ziliao/3602/3604/t 18005.htm : Chinese nuclear test information is available at 
http://fas.org/nuke/guide/china/nuke/tests.htm . 

57 NIE 11/13/6-73, Possible Changes in the Sino-Soviet Relationship , October 25, 1973. 
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Overall, the papers on Sino-Soviet relations represent sound, cautious examination of complex 
issues, characteristic of inter-bureaucratic analysis in their nuanced evaluations of scenarios and 
possibilities, and their propensity to predict a continuation of the status quo. In many cases, that 
approach correctly predicted the outcome. In all cases, the Estimates presented the available 
evidence in useful summaries that enabled policy-level readers to understand the background of the 
evolving relationship. They fell short, in my view, in three areas: 1) over-estimating the importance 
of ideological solidarity and other centripetal forces within the Communist Bloc—at least in the 
1950s; 2) having insufficient evidence of the impact of domestic politics on foreign policy in China; 
and 3) not being able (authorized) to evaluate fully the impact of U.S. policy choices on the foreign 
affairs decisions of the People's Republic of China or the Soviet Union. The last consideration is no 
fault of the estimators but was and still is a function of the need to maintain strict boundaries 
between intelligence analysis and policymaking. 


The PRC-ROC-US Triangle 

For the last of the three reasons cited above, the papers on the complex relationship among the 
United States, the People’s Republic of China, and the Republic of China (ROC) are the least 
illuminating of the collection. For 25 of the 28 years covered by these Estimates, the United States 
and China were locked in an implacably hostile relationship, in which no change was sought or 
expected. The Chinese Communists are following a course of action designed to destroy U.S. 
strategic interests in the Far East and to reduce the worldwide power position of the U.S. and its 
allies,’’ asserted NIE 10 in 1951, 58 and that judgment remained remarkably consistent for the ensuing 
two decades. Whether focused on Southeast Asia, Korea/Japan, or the Taiwan issue, Communist 
China’s hostility to the United States, its interests and allies was taken for granted by ONE 
estimators. It was also axiomatic that China's strategic goal was to become the most powerful force 
in Asia. According to NIE 13-60: “A basic tenet of Communist China’s foreign policy—to establish 
Chinese hegemony in the Far East—almost certainly will not change appreciably [for the next five 
years].” 59 NIE 13-9-65 took the case even further: 

For both ideological and nationalistic reasons, China regards the U.S. as its primary 
enemy. Peiping’s immediate security interests and the short reach of its military power 
lead it to concentrate its main foreign policy efforts on undermining the US position in the 
Far East. 60 

Even in the wake of the obvious failures of China’s foreign policy during the Cultural Revolution, NIE 
13-69 (an excellent summary of 20 years of Chinese foreign policy) would insist, “Almost all 
Chinese—whether in Peking or on Taiwan—would agree that China’s rightful position is one of 
political dominance on the Asian mainland, and ultimately throughout East and Southeast Asia.” 01 

One could find fault with this kind of approach, on the grounds that it appears somewhat 
ideological—Cold War-like—and is seldom backed up with substantiating quotes from Chinese 
leaders about their own strategic goals. But the available facts suggest that the Estimates were 
well-grounded in reality. It may seem like a distant and strange memory today, but the Cold War 
was real in the 1950s and 1960s. Chinese official statements and rhetoric about the United States 
during that period are remarkably negative, shrill, and hostile. Nothing in them could be seen as 
accommodating or even vaguely desirous of improving bilateral relations. Estimative analysis of 
China’s foreign policy aspirations, in fact, seems generally understated, or at least low-key. And the 


58 NIE 10, op.cit., page 2. 

59 NIE 13-60, op.cit., page 2. 

60 NIE 13-9-65, Communist China’s Foreign Policy , May 5, 1965, page 1. 

61 NIE 13-69, Communist China and Asia, March 6, 1969, pages 6-7. 
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standards of objectivity, even on subjects relevant to American interest, were quite high in the 
papers in this collection. 


That is particularly true with regard to the Taiwan issue. Even though the subject was not often 
raised, the papers in this collection are crisp and objective, and were not without controversy when 
they were written. The early ORE papers are particularly intriguing, especially when read in the 
context of the times—when China’s civil war and American involvement in it were coming to an 
unhappy end, when controversy over China policy was swirling between the Departments of 
Defense and State, and between the executive and legislative branches, when anti-Communism 
was rising to a fever pitch in the United States. In July 1948, just after Congress had passed the 
China Aid Act, appropriating an additional $125 million for Chiang Kai-shek’s government to use to 
procure additional military equipment, ORE 45-48, The Current Situation in China, delivered bleak 
news: 

The position of the current Nationalist Government is so precarious that its fall may occur 
at any time ... Even with the current US aid program, the present Nationalist Government 
has little prospect of reversing or even checking these trends of disintegration. The 
power and prestige of Chiang Kai-shek is steadily weakening because of the 
unsuccessful prosecution of the war and his apparent unwillingness and inability to 
accomplish positive reforms. 62 

The paper probably played a role in buttressing those in the State Department, including Secretary 
George Marshall and head of Policy Planning George Kennan, who were arguing for limiting the 
U.S. commitment of more aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 63 It certainly was not in agreement with U.S. 
military estimates that more effective supply of American arms would enable the Nationalists to hold 
out. 

In early December 1948, on the eve of a visit to the United States by Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
plead for more military and economic aid, ORE 77-48 Chinese Communist Capabilities , predicted 
that Nationalist resistance would collapse within a matter of months. Once the collapse had been 
completed, Communist forces would mop up all further local resistance u at leisure” and proceed to 
establish a nominal coalition government, dominated entirely by the Communist Party. The paper 
credited the Communist Party with effective military and logistical work, noted that it was pursuing 
“moderate” land reform policies in areas it already controlled, and faulted the Nationalist Government 
for its inability to undertake any meaningful economic or political reform. 64 Comparable objectivity on 
the part of State Department desk officers would draw accusations from some members of Congress 
that they were a “Red cell” of Communist sympathizers within the Far Eastern Bureau. The 
controversy eventually cost several China experts within the State Department their jobs and 
reputations. 65 

In selecting the Estimates for this collection, the editors chose not to include those that dealt with the 
government of the Republic of China (GRC) after Chiang Kai-shek set it up on Taiwan in 1949. The 
Estimates on the Taiwan Strait crises of the 1950s were included because of their attention to 
Peiping’s role. Hopefully, those Estimates dealing with the Nationalists post-1949 will be included in 
later collections. In the Estimates on the Strait crises we have here, ONE analysts maintained a 
scrupulously objective approach to the issues at hand. NIE 100-9-58, Probable Developments in the 
Taiwan Strait Area— disseminated during the high point of the crisis in August 1958—speculated that 
the renewed attacks on the offshore islands were in part motivated by frustration on the part of 


62 ORE 45-48 The Current Situation in China , published July 22, 1948. 

63 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1948, Vol. VII, The Far East: China, pages 118-154. 

64 ORE 77-48, Chinese Communist Capabilities for Control of All China , December 10, 1948. 

65 Tang Tsou, America's Failure in China, 1941-50 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), page 466. 
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"Chinese Communist” leaders that their efforts have "failed to visibly advance them toward their goal 
of ending the existence of the GRC [Government of the Republic of China],” nor have they prevented 
"wider international acceptance of a de facto 'two China’ situation,” or displaced the GRC at the 
United Nations. Nationalist objectives were equally frankly described as maintaining GRC prestige, 
keeping alive hope of returning to the Mainland, sustaining public morale, gaining more U.S. aid and 
a firmer commitment to Taiwan’s defense and—for some unnamed officials—embroiling the United 
States in a war with Communist China. 66 The Estimate concluded with what came very close to 
being policy recommendations, judging that "lesser measures” by the United States, such as 
deploying more ships, providing Taiwan with more weapons, or issuing "warnings in general terms” 
would not deter the Chinese from their pressure campaign against the offshore islands. 

In the end, the U.S. commitment to Taiwan was demonstrated conclusively to both Taiwan and the 
mainland, despite the Eisenhower Administration’s obvious reluctance to be drawn into a costly war 
over indefensible and strategically valueless offshore islands. And despite the fact that Moscow 
made explicit threats to Washington to retaliate with nuclear weapons should the United States use 
them against China—Khrushchev’s letter of September 19—its willingness to come to Beijing’s aid 
was perceived to be hollow and conditional both by the United States and by China. 

Although the subject of Taiwan in the relationship between the PRC and the United States would 
become a central issue in the negotiations that attended the visit of President Richard Nixon to 
China in 1972 (and remains the most sensitive issue in bilateral relations to this day), the topic never 
gets more than a passing notice in other Estimates in this collection. This is in some ways a result of 
the enhanced capabilities of policymakers, who no longer felt obligated to buttress their own 
appraisals of China’s policies toward the United States with intelligence community papers. And it is 
in some ways a reflection of the growth in overall U.S.-China relations. No longer distant, dimly- 
perceived antagonists, Chinese leaders, in the mid-1970s, became frequent interlocutors of 
American presidents, national security advisers and secretaries of state, who began to understand 
their opinions, goals and intentions—so they believed—better than a committee made up of cautious 
generalists in the CIA headquarters. 

Nevertheless, this collection reminds us once again of the value of Estimates for a long-range 
understanding of China and its policies. Combining historical appraisals and summaries with current 
events and a willingness to speculate about future contingencies, Estimates at their best were critical 
roadmaps for important issues confronting policymakers. They provided context, background, 
trends, predictions, and the observations and judgments of seasoned experts on the vital issues of 
the day. They offered important opportunities for members of the 1C to focus their attention and pool 
their wisdom on issues of policy significance. And in retrospect, they make for fascinating reading 
for those who want to know more about intelligence analysis, the U.S. policy process, the People’s 
Republic of China, and the early years of the U.S.-China relationship. I commend and thank the 
National Intelligence Council and the editors and declassification experts of CIA’s Information 
Management Services for making this unique collection of papers available to the general public. 


66 SNIE 100-9-58, op.cit ., pages 5-6. 
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THE CURRENT SITUATION IN CHINA 
SUMMARY 

The position of the present National Government Is so precarious that its fall may 
occur at any time. It is quite likely, however, that it may survive with diminishing 
power for some Ume, but soon become only one of several regimes exercising govern¬ 
mental powers independenUy in Nationalist China. Even with the current US aid pro¬ 
gram, the present NaUonal Government has little prospect of reversing or even checking 
these trends of disintegration. The Increasing Instability in Nationalist China will 
facilitate the extension of Chinese Communist military and political influence. 

Within NaUonalist China the power and presUge of ChJang Kai-shek is steadily 
weakening because of the unsuccessful prosecution of the war under his leadership 
and his apparent unwillingness and inability to accomplish positive reforms. Op¬ 
position, both within the Kuominlang and among dissident elements, centered chiefly 
In Hong Kong. Is gathering strength. In addition, deteriorating economic conditions 
are exerUng a cuvnulaUve impact on the political structure of the National Government. 
Furthermore, the military forces of the Chinese Communists have been able to seise 
the tactical initiative on an Increasingly large scale. Even with current US assistance, 
it Is improbable that the NaUonalist Army can successfully defend all of its present 
territories. 

In foreign relations, quesUons concerning the neighboring states of Japan and the 
USSR are of paramount interest to China for reasons of security. Chinese opinion 
favors a “hard” peace setUement with Japan so as to prevent the resurgence of that 
country as a Great Power. It is equally important for China to maintain correct and 
if possible friendly relations with the USSR, for China unaided cannot match Soviet 
power. Implementation of US aid to China is complicated by the question of the extent 
of US controls and supervision, and US insistence upon accompanying economic, po- 
liUcal, and military reforms. The USSR thus far has refrained from overt material 
assistance to the Chinese Communists and continues to recognize the National Gov¬ 
ernment, but it is apparent, nevertheless, that Soviet sympathies lie with the Chinese 
Communists. Even if US aid should prove effective, this might prove to be only a 
temporary advantage for the National Government, since it might be offset by Soviet 
counter-aid to the Chinese Communists. 

The prospect for the foreseeable future in China is at best an indefinite and in¬ 
conclusive prolongation of the civil war, with the authority of the National Govern¬ 
ment limited to a dwindling area in Central and South China and isolated major cities 
in north and northeast China, and with political and economic disorder spreading 
throughout the country except possibly in Communist-held areas. The worst prospect 
Is complete collapse of the National Government, and its replacement by a Chinese 

Note: The Information In this report Is as of 11 June 1948. 

The Intelllsence organisations of the Departments of State, Army. Navy, and the Air Force 
have concurred In this report. 
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Communist-controlled regime, under 8oviet Influence If not under Soviet control, and 
uncooperative toward the US If not openly hostile. The latter development would 
result In an extensive loss of US prestige and Increased Communist Influence through¬ 
out the Far East, as well as an Intensification of threat to US Interests In the Western 
Pacific area. 
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PROSP E CTS FOR A NEGOTIATED PEACE IN CHINA 
SUMMARY 

The prospects for a negotiated peace In the near future between the Chinese Na¬ 
tional Government under its present leadership and the Chinese Communists appear 
remote. This does not preclude, however, an early cessation of hostilities in some of 
the presently acUve military theaters as a result of regional arrangements between 
opposing commanders. 

War-weariness and defeatism are widespread throughout Nationalist China, and 
although these sentiments have not yet been crystallized into a strong political force, 
no Nationalist leader can afford to ignore them. So long as Chlang Kai-shek remains 
in office, however, compromise between the National Government and the Com¬ 
munists appears virtually impossible, Chlang being opposed to negotiations with the 
Communists and they with him. 

Chlang’s position is steadily deteriorating, and his Government is in such a pre¬ 
carious situation that its collapse or overthrow could ooeur at any time. HU ultimata 
fall U apparenUy inevitable, but the prospects of any single leader succeeding to a po¬ 
sition with power comparable to that which Chlang now bolds are remote. Any suc¬ 
cessor to Chlang, in order to secure peace, woud have to be willing to negoUate on the 
terms the Communists would demand, and would have to poo es s the leadership and 
military support to hold the central government together while promoting such a 
policy. At the present time, although U Chl-shen has been attempting to ride into 
power on the strength of a professed determination to seek an accom m odation with 
the Communists, no such leader has appeared. Assuming that Chiang will not be 
replaced by any effective successor, and assuming further deterioration of the Na¬ 
tional Government's position, the probability U that before any peace negotiations can 
be undertaken, the Oovemmcnt will split into regional factions v*hkh will be forced 
to capitulate separately to the Communists. 

While the bulk of the people in Nationalist China feel that continued resistance 
against the Communists is hopeless and therefore pointless, to Chiang and his im¬ 
mediate followers, the fortunes of the Government may appear in a different light It 
may be a matter of years before the Communists can achieve total military victory, 
and before that time comes, Chiang probably feels that he can count on the incentive 
of presently guaranteed US aid, possible increased aid that might come from a new 
US administration, and an "Inevitable" US-Soviet war in which the US would become 
his active ally. 

The Soviet Ambassador has already made some overtures concerning a peace 
settlement to certain National Government officials. Given an opportune moment, 
the USSR would undoubtedly extend its good offices and attempt to exploit the dual 

Note: The information In Uib report U as of 12 July IMS. 

The lateUlccncc organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
hare concurred in this report. 
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advantage* of a peacefully commnntod China, and the propaganda value 
from apparent advocacy of world peace. 

A negotiated peace would have real advantages for the bat 

they bold the mUltazy initiative and fed sure of final victory, they would probably 
Insist on terms that wood ensure their ultimate control of China. 
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PROSPECTS FOR A NEGOTIATED PEACE IN CHINA 

1. Wab-Wsammbs nr NAmMfAUsr Cbota. 

Large numbers of people throughout Nationalist Chini blame tho dvfl conflict for 
their present misfortunes. The internal struggle has already dashed the hope of 
peace and stability which the end of the war with Japan held out Hie apparent 
hopelessness of ultimate victory for the Nationalists contributes heavily to the tow 
morale of the common soldier, the civil servant, and the peasantry; and makes con¬ 
tinued military operations against the Communists seem pointless (See ORE 4MS.) 

The bulk of the common people In Nationalist areas have b ecom e apathetic; 
thdr aspirations and hopes for a brighter future under either a Nationalist or Com¬ 
munist regime have been dissipated. The peasants are told that the Government 
Is In favor of agrarian reform, but except In certain Communist areas little substantial 
reform has been carried out The students and Intellectual groups have been pau¬ 
perized by the Inflation, and this has intensified thdr bitterness, frustration, and des¬ 
pair. Some students. In the face of severe and arbitrary police measures, are champion¬ 
ing the Communist came In Nationalist universities. Even many businessmen of Na¬ 
tionalist China are resigned to the prospects of living under Communist domination If 
that is prerequisite to the restoration of peace. Inflation, the complex and discrimin¬ 
atory Government controls, and the feeling of uncertainty have brought much of 
China's private enterprise to a standstill. It Is significant to note that many foreign 
businessmen. Including Americans, are reported to favor peace now under the Chi¬ 
nese Communists rather than continued and Inconclusive fighting. These groups 
would probably support any program holding out hope for their continued existence 
and economic betterment, and they would be indifferent as to whether such a program 
would be to the advantage of the National Government as a political entity. 

This widespread feeling of war-weariness has also penetrated the ranks of Gov¬ 
ernment civil and military officials, a number of whom are believed to favor an Im¬ 
mediate settlement with the Communists. This desire, however, is and win continue 
to be largely Ineffectual until It finds expression through a strong political organ¬ 
isation with effective military support 

2. Nattohal OovxaxMUff Atrium towaao Pkacz. 

a. Chiang Kai-shek's Opposition to negotiations. 

ChUng Kai-shek and his closest personal adherents in the Inner circle of 
powerful military and political figures are the key to the Nationalist position, and 
they remain adamant In their opposition to a compromise peace. The conservative 
CC Clique and the Whampoa Military Clique, in particular, so long as they see any 
hope in the continuation of the military struggle, will give the Oenenlfcslxoo staunch 
support in his refusal to consider a political accommodation with the Communists. 

The National Government under Chiang has reasons for holding out as tong 
as possible. The US aid program alone is a strong inducem en t and there Is further 
hope that a new administration may Increase the program. Since it may well be 
years before the Communists can achieve total military victory, the National Govern¬ 
ment may be able to maintain Itself as a significant political entity longer by contlnu- 
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Infe Its present course than by engaging In peace negotiations with them. The long- 
range hopes of many nationalist officials, furthermore, hinge upon thdr expectation 
of an Inevitable war between the U8 and the USSR, In which the US would be an 
active war ally of the National Government In a struggle against International Com¬ 
munism. 

In order that the National Government may continue to exist as now con¬ 
stituted It might withdraw to 8ooth China where Its prospects for continued resistance, 
however, are not bright (see ORB 3048). 
b. forces Working for Chkmg’t RcmowaL 

Defeatism has to some extent penetrated those groups close to the General¬ 
issimo. and, while Uds may not result In peace overtures to the Communists, It may 
provide tacit approval. In high circles; of such a move. Even certain high military 
figures feel that the Nationalist military position Is almost hopeless. 

There has not yet emer g ed any leader capable of directly ch a llengi ng Chlang 
as head of the state but there are some who are working for his removal. LITSung-jen, 
the new Vice-President, It a potential threat to Chlang and reportedly hopes to In¬ 
duce him to accept a far-reaching reform p rogr a m, falling which 14 might try to 
fbrte Chlang Into the background and assume the presidential pow er s. Since his 
election In April, however, LI has had little opportunity to Influence the poUUeal 
scene. In assessing the dements rdatlhg to 14 which will Influence the prospects 
far peace, it Is Important to note that be may be es unacceptable to the C ommun ists 
as Chlang. Inasmuch as thdr propaganda has recently classed him with the Qeoeral- 
Ssslmo as an enemy of the Chinese people and a tool of U8 Imperialism. In addition 
14 has publicly professed bis oppodtton to peace talks with the Communists. 

14 Cht-Shen and his Kuomlntang Revolutionary Committee In Hong Kong 
are openly attempting to displace Chlang. and plan to establish soon a new •'pro¬ 
visional g o ve rnment**, probably somewhere In Southwest China. In addition to the 
feet that he believes peaee Is necessary to a stable National Government, 14 Chl-shen 
feels that the faction which brings peace to China will gain Immense popular support. 
He has been cooperating with Communists In Hong Kong with the hope that such 
cooperation will plaee him In a key position for any future peace negotiations and the 
establishment of a coalition government At the same time, however, he maintains 
that he is anU-Commtmlst and that he Intends to retain the upper hand over the 
Communists In such a government 14 Chi-then is essentially an opportunist and 
will probably accept any offer from any source that would assist him In attaining a 
position of powerr -While 14 may have considerable popular support, the extent of 
his organised political and military backing Is probably small. 

3. Cannae Commuiost Fotmoa. 

The Communists, since the collapse of negotiations in early 1947, have reiterated 
their refusal to deal with the Generalissimo and his followers. Any discussion of 
peace on the part of the Co m mu n ists, therefor^ presupposes the removal of Chlang. 
They continue to stress in their propaganda that they favor the establishment of a 
coalition government of aU democratic elements, under firm Communist leadership. 
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* Despite their favorable military position, the object of the Chinese Communists, 
which is the control of iU China, could probably be achieved sooner and more easily 
through peaceful channels than by continuance of the war. The Communists could 
demand that they be jlien legal status In the government of China, and such status 
would probably facilitate the extension of their control over all China. By taking 
over the remainder of the country before It Is further disorganised or damaged by 
fighting, they would have fewer problems In creating a stable China. 

4. Soviet Posmoif nc Paacs Omruus. 

The USSR Is the most likely external medium through which the two sides can 
be brought together because It Is In the unique position of maintaining treaty rela¬ 
tionships with the National Government while giving Ideological, If not material sup¬ 
port to the.Chinese Communists. 

Roshchln, Soviet Military Attache, gave added Impetus to the movement toward a 
compromise peace by his unofficial overture to certain National Government officials 
several months ago. He was subsequently recalled to Moscow (In January 1944) and 
was appointed In late February 1944 as 8oviet Ambassador to China. In mid-July 
Roshchln reopened the discussion when he approached another Nationalist official. 
This has added strength to the opinion that the USSR may offer a specific mediation 
proposal at a time Judged propitious by Moscow. 

A peace settlement mediated by the Soviets would be advantageous to them since 
It would present an opportunity to counteract US Influence In Nationalist China, in 
addition, by shifting the Communist revolt from a military to a political sphere, the 
USSR could vitiate the Influence of the present Chinese Communist leadership which 
the USSR may distrust A Communist China would be an immense advantage to 
the USSR and would be important in spreading Soviet influence over the entire Far 
East. Even if Soviet efforts to bring about an end to the war were unsuccessful, the 
USSR would gain prestige, and the propaganda value of having attempted to bring 
peace to China. The USSR has already exploited and aggravated the current dis¬ 
unity In the National Government by bringing up the question of mediation. 

5. Negotiations roe Peace. 

The 1945-46 peace negotiations between the Kuomtntang and the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party were broken off because of failure to reach agreement on (1) the reorgan¬ 
ization and disposition of the armed forces, (2) local government and territorial con¬ 
trol, (3) representation In a coalition government, and (4) problems relating to the 
calling of a National Assembly for the adoption of a Constitution. These questions 
would necessarily constitute the basis for any future negotiations. 

Because the Communists are now in a position to resume the military offensive 
at any time, they can Insist on much more extreme terms. These demands, which 
would undoubtedly Include the removal of Chlang, would be In excess of the maximum 
concessions that the Nationalists would be prepared to make at this time. 

In the event of Chlang*# fall, there may be no single leader In Nationalist China, 
with the possible exception of LI Tsung-Jen, with sufficient support to form an effective 
successor Government If no qualified successor to Chlang should emerge, several 
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more or less Independent regional regimes would come Into existence. The Com¬ 
munists could enter Into separate negotiations with the leaders of these local regimes 
who would be forced to deal with them In order to preserve; if only temporarily, some 
vestige of their personal power. 

If, upon the removal of Chlang, a leader or group should emerge with sufficient 
political and military hacking to unite the diverse elements of the Kuomlntang Into 
an effective successor Government, negotiations for peace might follow. Such negotia¬ 
tions would be colored by the fact that the new National Government would probably 
be In an even weaker bargaining position than the present Government under Chlang. 
In the negotiations, the Communists might sattsry themselves Initially with either a 
territorial settlement or a controlling position In a "coaliton" government Although 
the former type of settlement would afford the Communists legal recognition of the 
areas they now occupy and permit them to consolidate their administration and re¬ 
construct these areas. It would by no means satisfy the ultimate aspirations of the 
Chinese Communist Party. A territorial settlement would, therefore, be honored by 
the Communists only so long as It was to their advantage. 

The ultimate goal of the Communists would be better served through the Inclusion 
of that Party within a "liberal front" coalition government In such a government 
the Communists would obviously have a powerful, if not a dominating, voice. They 
could force through a new National Assembly a new or revised Constitution and a new 
election, all of which would aid them in seizing virtual control of China. 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST CAPABILITIES FOR CONTROL OF ALL CHINA 

SUMMARY 

The rapid disintegration of the Nationalist Army Indicates that organised resist¬ 
ance to the military forces of the Chinese Communist Party will probably cease within 
a few months. When there Is no further Nationalist resistance directed from a 
central headquarters, Communist forces will proceed at leisure to the reduction of 
antl-Communlst forces In Inner Mongolia and South and western China. 

The Communists are not, as yet, officially advancing a program of radical reform. 
Their measures In newly acquired territory have been moderate and conciliatory, gain¬ 
ing them Increased popular support The Communists have exploited the hopeless 
economic situation In North and Central China to the point where any Communist 
program appears more desirable to the people than a Nationalist survival. 

A Communist-dominated government will probably come to power as a result of 
what Is in effect the surrender of the National Government This government will prob¬ 
ably be proclaimed as a "coalition,- and It will Include many non-Communlsts, among 
them members of the present National Government As a "coalition" It will have the 
advantage of not necessarily forfeiting international recognlUon. It Is almost certain, 
however, that Communist officials will dictate the policies of such a government 

There is no doubt that the Chinese Communist Party has been and Is an instru¬ 
ment of Soviet policy. While there is no guarantee that the U8SR will always And the 
Chinese Communists dependable, there appears to be no chance of a split within the 
Party or between the Party and the USSR until the time of Communist domination 
of China. 


Note: The information in this report Is as of 1 December IMS. 

The Intelligence organisations of the Departments of State, Army. Navy, and the Air Perce 
have concurred In this report. 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST CAPABILITIES FOR CONTROL OP ALL CHINA 

This paper assumes that the Intention pt the Chinese Communist Party Is to gain 
absolute control of all China. It Is the purpose of this paper to determine whether the 
Chinese Communists are capable of so doing. 

Thg Military Phase 

The strength and the tactical success of the Chinese Communist Forces have been 
the chief Instruments In the ascent of the Communist Party, and will continue to be 
so until all organized resistance by the Nationalist Army has been overcome. As the 
Nationalist Army Is the major obstacle to that ascent, the mission of the Communist 
Forces will be to proceed with the annihilation of the Nationalists' vital strength. The 
Communist Forces, through extremely able use of available human resources, through 
support (derived or extracted) from the populace In Communist-held areas, and 
through a clever use of propaganda, have overcome initial limitations In the materials 
of war and have reached or exceeded parity with the Nationalists in numbers, weapons, 
and equipment. The Communists' greatest advantage over their opponent Is found 
In this expert exploitation of human resources, and their prospect of eventual victory 
rests upon that ability. 

a. The Human Factor. 

High morale and excellent leadership, repetitive and Anally credible propa¬ 
ganda themes, plus a well-developed sense of purpose, have elevated the once materially 
weak Communist Forces to their present position of superiority In the civil conflict. 
The morale of the opposing Nationalists Is excessively low, and Is reflected not only in 
a marked preference for passive tactics but often In a wholesale refusal to fight. Entire 
armies surrender cn masse, and even those units which choose to light often And that 
the defections of neighboring units have rendered their position tactically untenable. 
As continued resistance appears pointless, and as Communist propaganda emphasizes 
this, the defenses soon collapse. Further, the loss of such defense centers as Chin- 
hsien, Mukden, or Tsinan, has the same effect in an over-ail strategic sense as do local 
defections In a tactical sense. 

Communist propaganda Is aimed both at strengthening internal Communist 
morale and at weakening the morale of National Government supporters. A simple 
theme, constantly repeated—things are better under the Communists—creates In 
time, and under the proper circumstances, a conviction in the minds of the Nationalist 
officers and men that this is true. The Communists have offered equivalent grades to 
those who "come over”; they offer food as a lure; they reiterate the essential brother¬ 
hood of all Chinese and the futility of internecine warfare (especially the futility of 
continued resistance to the Communist tide); they point out corruption and discrimina¬ 
tion within the Nationalist Forces; in fact there is, in Communist propaganda, some¬ 
thing for everybody. It is effective, for the will of the Nationalists to resist has been 
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cp weakened ms to make highly Improbable any continued effective resistance over a 
sig nific a n t period of time. The i n sidious effects of the Communist fifth Column and 
the obvious superiority of Communist intelligence, contribute heavily both to the Com* 
munlsts' military and political successes. Nationalist counter-efforts In each of these 
fields have been puerile failures. 

b. The Material Factor 

It is estimated that the strength of the Communist Forces is about 1,500,000, 
the great majority being combat effectives. In addition, they possess a strategic 
reserve. They are opposed by slightly over a million Nationalists, the great majority 
of whom will offer only token resistance before defecting to the Communists. It Is 
unnecessary for the Communists to integrate the growing number of Nationalist 
renegades into their army inasmuch as present Communist combat forces are suffi¬ 
ciently large to fulfill their mission; if they were to absorb large numbers of defected 
Nationalist Forces, they would probably dilute their real strength. In addition to their 
first-line troops, the Communists can, when necessary, call upon the combat services 
of some 2,000,000 irregulars, whose indoctrination, from the Communist viewpoint, 
Is superior to that of disaffected Nationalists. 

The Communists' logistic position is such that they now have a marked 
advantage over the Nationalist Army. The former, with Japanese, Chinese, and US 
arms garnered from a variety of sources, can now outgun the latter at almost any 
point. As neither combatant can supply Itself from current arsenal production, each 
must remain dependent upon outside supply. The US has supplied, and again Is sup¬ 
plying, arms and ammunition to the National Government, while the chief source of 
supply for the Communist Forces remains the capture of mattrlel from the Nation¬ 
alists. The USSR allowed the Communists to take over the large stocks of the Japanese 
Kwantung Army In Manchuria (which materiel Is probably only now running out), 
and even now may be extending them technical advice, but no concrete evidence exists 
to support the contention that the USSR is currently supplying Japanese or Soviet 
materiel to the Chinese Communists. 

The Communists control the great majority of the rural, food-producing 
areas of North and Northeast China, and are thereby enabled to employ food as a 
weapon in the civil contest. Shortages of food, later starvation, in Natkmalist-held 
cities, surrounded and cut off from the normal sources of food, play an Important role 
In their eventual capitulation. By making effective use of all means of transport 
available to them, and by conditioning tactics to their limitations In this regard, the 
Communists have enjoyed a relative advantage in combat supply. More recently the 
railways of Manchuria have lent the Communists a new and apparently devastating 
mobility and striking power. Nationalist transport has, on the contrary, gone from 
bad to worse, and is now reduced to short stretches of highway and railway within 
or leading Into the combat areas. These truncated channels are supplemented by 
waterborne and aerial transportation, which are, though inadequate, the most impor¬ 
tant available to the Nationalists. 
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The Nationalists poss e ss the only extent navy and air force, and thus enjoy 
certain limited tactical advantages. The Nationalist Air Force, however, has shown 
itself to he an ineffective organisation in the fields of h*»*u*i and fighter support. 
In addition, shortages of almost all materials required to operate an air force have 
reduced the Nationalist Air Foree to a primary function of transport 

c. Strategy ondFrobabUFitturt Trends. 

A shift In the Communist tactical emphasis has paralleled the growth of its 
army. At first tentatively, but lately with assurance, the Communists have asmnllcd 
large, comparatively wen-defended dties. Although this has produced a portion of 
the Communist Army, which, departing from the traditional Communist concept of 
guerrilla warfare, Is probably capable of taking any Nationalist-held city, there 
remains a considerable section of Communist units stiU operating primarily along 
guerrilla lines. The latter groups will be principally employed in the Initial phases 
of any new operations. The assault troops will undertake to reduce Nationalist-held 
pockets which have been encircled and are about to fall. Communist strategy will 
continue to invite Nationalist defections and will probably be highly successful. 

At present the principal areas of Nationalist resistance are in the Tientsin- 
Kalgan area of North China, and the Central China area around Hsuchou. Greatly 
superior Communist forces are moving Into position to attack the former reg io n, while 
a strong Communist drive in the Kiuehou area Is wen under way. This drive, 
which threatens to engulf all Nationalist units in the area and open a dear pathway 
to lightly defended Nanking, might well prove the coup de grace to organised resist¬ 
ance by the Nationalist Army. Other areas of Nationalist resistance, at 8ian, Kuelsui, 
Taiyuan, and Hankow, are now being reduced or can be reduced later without much 
difficulty by the Communists. There are no effective Nationalist forces, nor are 
there any local troops that could successfully resist the Communists, In South, South¬ 
west, or West China, and it can be assumed that the extension of Communist authority 
into these areas will inevitably follow the termination of organised military operations 
by the Nationalist Army. 

The Economic Phase. 

The Chinese Communist Party will not be faced with any economic problems which 
in scope or kind will prevent It from attaining its immediate military and political 
goals. As the military program of the Communist Army nears completion, and the 
islands of Nationalist resistance are reduced, the pattern of the Communist economy 
will gradually devdop from a loose federation of relatively self-sufficient and economi¬ 
cally independent regions into a structure with increased integration and Inter¬ 
dependence. 

a. Agricultural Factor. 

The food situation, in areas occupied by the Communists, will not be serious. 
Although agricultural prospects are not favorable, the food situation in Communist 
areas should not be worse than it has been under the Nationalists. Insect plagues in 
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southern Manchuria hate reduced the normally large grain surplus from Manchuria, 
hut the outlook for North China la good, and production should be close to that of 
prewar. In North China there will be, as always, a few famine areas, notably In parts 
of Shansi and the flooded areas of the Kual Hirer and the Hungtse and Weishan Lakes, 
but this may be partly overcome by moving food from areas of more adequate produc¬ 
tion. The unification of the economic regions of North China may have an Imme¬ 
diate salutary effect on the distribution system which formerly linked the fanners 
and the numerous small towns dotting tbs North China plains. The problem of feed¬ 
ing the large cities which have come under Communist control, or which will fall to 
the Communists In the near future, will be offset by possession of through rail con¬ 
nections which will permit transportation of food from surplus areas. While the obli¬ 
gation of feeding these additional cities will strain the Communists* food resources, 
the standard of living In the cities will probably not be reduced under Communist rule. 

b. The Industrial Factor, 

The Chinese Communists have thus far exploited the resources and Industry 
of Manchuria only to a limited extent, and further rehabilitation of transportation, 
mining, and Industry In Communist areas win probably prove difficult. There has 
been no large-scale resumption of the heavy iron and steel Industry once built up In 
this region. With the exception of a few consumer Items, such as textiles, the present 
limited production of small-scale home industries, augmented by the smuggling of 
goods from Nationalist areas, apparently meets the Immediate needs of the Commu¬ 
nists* economy. 

North China would have a possible excess of Industrial capacity over the 
Chinese Communists* Immediate requirements If the Communists acquire control 
of the large textile and other Industrial Installations In North China cities; textile 
shortages la Manchuria could thus be cas e d. 

By capturing Tsinan and Mukden Intact, the Communists have gained pos¬ 
session of large Industrial Installations and stocks of raw materials and finished goods. 
This may establish a precedent, and. If Tientsin or other large cities fall to the Com¬ 
munists, the Industrial Installations, power plants, and railway networks may be taken 
over by them In a comparatively undamaged state. In attempting to rehabilitate the 
Industry of newly won areas, the Communists will necessarily be faced with the prob¬ 
lem of replacing worn-out machinery and equipment, but In the Immediate future, 
all of the Communists 9 Industrial needs can be met even with the plants In their pres¬ 
ent under-maintained and obsolete condition. The Communists will not be faced with 
any large-scale shortages of skilled personnel, for most of the technicians operating 
Nationalist factories probably can be Induced to stay on the Job under a Communist 
regime. 

The large arsenal at Mukden has fallen to the Communist Forces and will 
add to the Communist military potential Furthermore, the Communists have 
acquired such a vast stock of weapons and equipment In their capture of Nationalist 
military units that, even without the arsenal, the Communist Forces would have an 
adequate supply of munitions. 
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There is no shortage of coal la Manchuria, mining capacity being well In 
excess of requirements for power plants, railroads, and fuel. When the Kalian mines 
(north of Tientsin) fill Into Communist hands, there will be a surplus of coal over 
and above Communist domesti c requirements in North China. 

The transportation system in North China and Manchuria, although under¬ 
maintained and In most cases seriously deteriorated, will be of great benefit to the 
Communists In their consolidation of the areas of North and Northeast China. 
Through rail routes are already In operation, and several more seem about to be. In 
addition, the capture of the North China ports might give the Communists a number 
of small vessels, totaling perhaps 100,000 tons, which would provide adequate shipping 
for coastal requirements. 

c. Possible Future Trends. 

A basic advantage which the Communists possess derives from the feet that 
the economic situation under the Nationalists In North and Central C h i na has so com¬ 
pletely deteriorated that any change for the better, no matter how slight, will afford 
the Communists great psychological benefits. By re-establishing normal relatio n s h ips 
between the major cities of North China and Manchuria and their surrounding coun¬ 
tryside, the wartime barriers to trade and communication will be eliminated, and the 
Communists* opportunity for consolidating their gains In this part of China will be 
Immeasurably advanced. 

The Politicol Phase. 

In the period during which the Communist political effort will be parallel to, and 
dependent upon, the military effort, the Chinese Communist Party will simultaneously: 
(a) consolidate Its control over areas which it already occupies, (b) prepare to admin¬ 
ister areas which win presently be under its control, and (c) continue to erect a frame¬ 
work for a Communist-dominated government for all of China. 

a. Consolidation of Control. 

Within China, the Communist Party has derived its principal popular sup¬ 
port from the peasant masses, and to a lesser extent from Industrial workers and urban 
intelligentsia. The Communist Party has skillfully exploited three major and genuine 
grievances: peasant misery, affronts to national sovereignty, and the corruption end 
Ineptitude of the National Government By carrying out, on a larger scale than has 
the National Government, such basic agrarian reforms as redistribution of land end 
reduction of rent and taxes, the Communist Party apparently has demonstrated, to the 
majority of the populace In Communist-controlled areas. Its practical superiority to 
the National Government. The promise of the CCP to defend China against foreign 
aggression has in some quarters been received with favor, despite the Chinese 
Communists' affinity with the USSR. The character of the National Government, a 
government which not only has not solved but has refused even to attack the basic 
economic and political problems or China, has of course been a major asset to the 
Communists. The peasant masses have never supported the National Government 
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end do not now resist the advances of U»e Communists. The latter are, furthermore, 
attracting Increasingly large numbers of urban workingmen, businessmen. Intellectuals, 
and officials. 

The various areas of China occu p ie d by the Communists have In the past 
been administered through the Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party; Uda body does not, however, fully perform the functions of a central gov¬ 
ernment, and unconsolidated areas are apparently permitted to exercise some degree of 
administrative autonomy. About three months ago the Communist Party proclaimed 
a •‘North China People's Government,** formalizing the previous unification of two 
northern border region governments. This North China government may be the pro¬ 
totype for a number of other “People's Governments,'* to be formally established else¬ 
where In China as rapidly as the Communist Party consolidates Its control. It is fur¬ 
ther possible that these various regional governments will be administered by a cen¬ 
tral government, but public proclamation of such a government would not be neces¬ 
sary to the Communist plan for effecting a “coalition" with other dissident groups and 
various elements of the present National Government. Jn the meantime. It is probable 
that the various regional governments will be permitted to pursue poli ci es best adapted 
to the particular area. 

b. Preparations Jar Control. 

At present the Communists are pursuing a policy of moderation both in the 
areas which they control and toward the areas which they are preparing to control. 
Before Communist Forces enter a besieged city, the Communist Party promises to 
cooperate with businessmen, landlords, and Nationalist troops, and appeals to the people 
of the city to maintain order, preserve the governmental apparatus, and remain on the 
Job; the Communist Party promises that It will be lenient with all elements which 
"cooperate" with It These tactics appear to Indicate that the Communists, because 
they lack trained personnel, must rely In part upon Nationalist urban administrations, 
but in any case this practice enables the Communists to control any given city rapidly 
and to administer it efficiently. Political officers accompany Communist troops into 
the city; the military administration is replaced by a civil body as soon as practicable. 
The maintenance of order and the restoration of the municipal government and econ¬ 
omy, can be presented by the Communists as a favorable contrast to the disorder and 
confusion which preceded its entry and which exist in many Nationalist-occupied cities 
not yet threatened by the Communists. The Communists even claim that they will 
protect the interests of private industry so long as such industries “cooperate." The 
Communists lack experience and personnel for the operation of large Industries, and 
they are apparently willing, temporarily, to accept assistance from any quarter. Thus 
the above claim certainly encourages propertied elements in their hope of survival In 
health under a Communist government. It is highly probable, however, that the 
Communist will assume complete control of all enterprises when they are prepared 
to do so. 

The Communist Party also is following a moderate policy toward rural areas. 
The practice of outright expropriation of land, liquidation of landlords, and terroriza- 
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lion o i the populace as a whole, has been officially condemned by the Communist Party 
as "extremist** Agrarian reform, especially in areas occupied ty the Communists 
in the past several months, has apparently become cautious and gradual. The pro¬ 
gram of rapid agrarian reform In Central China has been postponed indefinitely; at 
present, only the reduction of rent and interest rates is being effected. The Commu¬ 
nists claim that the peasant masses are not yet "ideologically prepared** for a swift 
and complete reformation. This is apparenUy an admission that the Communist 
Party faces real problems in consolidating its control, but it also means that, by pur* 
suing a moderate policy, the Communists will considerably broaden their support 
In rural areas. 

c. Government for Att China. 

In planning for a government for all of China, the Communist Party must 
choose one of the following allemaUves: (a) to establish a "coalition** government in 
the area which it already controls, this government to include the various Communist 
regional governments, with the anti-NaUonalist Kuomintang Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee (KMTRC), the Democratic League, and other dissident groups; or (b) to con¬ 
tinue to plan, together with the above groups, a government which will proceed 
toward control of all of China, and which will probably be proclaimed as a "coalition," 
to include elements of the National Government (It Is not necessary that the Com¬ 
munists proclaim a "coalition"; but it would probably appear to them desirable.) 

It does not seem likely that the Communists will choose the first course cited 
above. A premature "coalition" government, merely with the KMTRC and Democratic 
League, and merely in areas already held by the Communists, would have few positive 
advantages, and the great disadvantage of necessarily forfeiting International recog¬ 
nition. In addition. It is probable that the Nationalists will soon have no alternative 
to that of attempting to negotiate with the Communists, perhaps through the good 
offices of the USSR, for a "coalition" government for all of China, such "coalition** 
•o be dominated by the Communists. 

It Is probable that a Communist-dominated government will come to power 
as a result of, perhaps at the time of,'what is In effect Ihe surrender of the National Gov¬ 
ernment, but that the new government will be proclaimed as a "coalition," which would 
not necessarily forfeit international recognition. This government will include rep¬ 
resentatives of the. KMTRC, the Democratic League, and elements of the present 
National Government. It is quite possible that the Communists will prefer to have a 
non-Communist as titular head of the government, and to have non-Communlsts as 
titular heads of a number of departments of government; but It is almost certain that 
genuine authority, at every level of the government, will In time be exercised by the 
Communist Party alone. 

The subsequent relations of the Communist-dominated "coalition" government 
with the USSR and the US will be a matter of considerable complexity. In accordance 
with the present strategy of the Soviet-directed international Communist movement, 
the Chinese Communist Party presents iUclf to Chinese primarily In terms of national 
interest, ratlier than in its role in the international Communist movement The pol; 
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ley of both the Chinese Communists and the USSR, moreover, in emphasising the 
former's positive achievements In China, has been extremely effective. In that only a 
small proportion of Chinese realise fully the Implications of a Soviet-oriented Com¬ 
munist government The Communist Party shares with the USSR a common Ideology, 
a co mm o n political ocganteation, common strategies and techniques, and, at present, a 
c o mm o n goat The Chinese Communist Party has never publicly deviated from the 
8ovtet Party line, has never publicly criticised any Soviet action or representative, and 
has never publicly given any indication whatsoever that it could be oriented away 
from the USSR and toward the United States. It Is certain that the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party has been and is an Instrument of Soviet policy. While It Is not certain 
that the Communist Party Is or will be an absolutely reliable Instrument, there appears 
to be no chance of a split within the Chinese Communist Party or between the USSR 
and the Chinese Communists, until at least such time as a Communist-dominated 
government of China comes to power. 
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ORE 29-49 


PROSPECTS FOR SOVIET CONTROL OP A COMMUNIST CHIHA • 
SUMMARY 

2ft Is the Intention of the Soviet Unfed to advaaoe inward 1U goal of motel wold 
dombiatlnn .tqr iddlaf to tbo 8ottei orbit Use enormous ter ri tory and population of 
China, .and by mykgtaf China to fadUftate Soviet gptnriori Into other Ar Ks stern 
areas. 

A coalition government loaned hr the Chinese Oommunlsti. while representing a 
temporary tactical maneuver; Will contain no dementi capable of offering real oppod- 
H qp lotti eOJiMM uibti 

A moderate Chlneae Oommanht policy toward man badness pr oprieto rs , land* 
owncrs. and pea s a nt s win help to grin popular support. at least wnttl the gov ernmen t 

strung en ou g h Into t h e mo re vigorous phases of oomnumlzattou. 

TtmCOnwnimlstCinetabtolaChlimwmbeflwdhtoandwmbelnlhieneedtyliitcnial 
conditions fax Chliia generally. as well as bj the fntemationil sttaattoa. Theeomplexl- 
tftes of ruling a country like China will, undoubtedly, retard the consolidation of Com- 
monist control, but these compkrittes In themselves probably cannot, la the long run, 
prevent It. 

The Chinese Oommunlsti vrfll anppoct Soviet foreign policy by diplomatic moves 
wlwUUd to embarrass the Western P ow er s, by blatant anti-Western propaganda, and 
by assistance to the O omnapnlst parties and nationalist movements of Ada. 

Foreign loans which tavotv* no potttleal commitments win he negotiated by the 
C h i ne s e COmmnhlsts wherever possible, and foreign trade (aider state supervision) 
will un dou b tedly be continued with Don-Communist countries. This policy does not 
Imply permanent benevofcnoe toward foreign business Interests In China. 

The 6ovtet Union win attempt to use the CCP as Its thief Instrument to consolidate 
coated over China as It has successfully used the various national Communist parties 
of Eastern Europe. The strong tnflwane exerted by the Soviet Union over the Chinese 
PtotyhM been variously revealed and provides ample IndtesUon that the present lead¬ 
ership of the Communists Identifies it sel f solidly with 1 r 4 ff T ta ** <l » ta * Com* 

monism as promulgated by Moscow. The Kremlin will endeavor to prevent possible 
cleavages In the Party leadership from jeopardizing eventual Soviet control over China. 

The present Sino-Soviet Treaty can he directed at the US and Its allies, and other 
agreements may provide for a high degree of economic and mOltazy integration be¬ 
tween the USSR and China. At the same time; In accordance with its strategy of 
creating on its borders easily dominated political entitles; the Soviet Government will 
probably press for political autonomy In all present Chinese border areas adjacent to 
the USSR 


Kota: The InteQiceoce organisations of the Departments of State. Army. Navy, and the Air Force 
have concurred In this report The Information herein b as of 12 April IMS. 

* This paper dhamn a pattern of developments which should become apparent prior to 1V5I. 
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Xt must be c mph a rivrt that the p ro ce ss of consolidation of Soviet control over 
China will un questi on ably encounter considerable difficulty, in view of the many poten- 
tlal points of conflict between the U3SR and the Chinese Communists, eg., the Issues 
of U8 aid, control of peripheral areas, control of assistance to Communist movements 
In other Far Eastern areas, and the subservience which Moscow win undoubtedly de¬ 
mand of the OCP. While some opporitlon to Moeoow control probably exists In the 
CCP, lor such opposition to ha effective the dhriderit group s mast wrest the control 
ippetatas the pto-Mo soo w ita d e w hfl p, or that leadership ttsrif m os t chsngeits 
peflej toward Moscow. Until evldenoe Is available that an effective oppos it ion Is de- 
TCloping, It Is concluded that the OOP will remain loyal to Mosoow. 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 
SUMMARY 


Introductory Note: The purpose at the foDow- 
inf discussion is to present probable develop¬ 
ments In China which will affect US Interests 
during the next six to twelve months. 

1. Communist military forces are capable 
during the summer months of 1949 of destroy¬ 
ing all semblance of unity in the National Gov¬ 
ernment of China; and before the year Is out, 
the Oommuqlsts will have formed a central 
government which win seek International rec¬ 
ognition. 

2. The US cannot re v e rie or significantly 
check this course of events, nor Is there any 
prospect that the Soviet orientation of the 
Chinese Communists can be altered in the Im¬ 
mediate future. However, during the coming 
months, developments In China win raise a 
number of problems on which the US may 
either take action advancing, or avoid actio n 
compromising, its Interests In China and else¬ 
where. Chief among these are the formation 
of a Communist central government claiming 
international recognition. Communist alms 
regarding Taiwan and Hong Kong, the Com¬ 
munist need for foreign trade, and U8 aid to 
anti-communist groups in China. In addi¬ 
tion, US interests probably will be affected ad¬ 
versely by the expansion of Communist influ¬ 
ence throughout the Far East, particularly If 
a Chinese Communist regime gains seats on 
the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied 
Council for Japan, and acquires China's 
claims regarding a future Japanese peace 
treaty. 


3. The government to be organised by the 

Chinese Communists wfO be proclaimed as a 
"coalition,** but actually win be a Communist 
dictatorship. In foreign affairs the Commu¬ 
nists during py> mo tin will 

to be solidly aligned with the USSR. The new 
regime will honor the 8too-8oviet Treaty of 
1949 and its attitude in International relations 
will be governed by the Moscow line. It win 
probably maintain an unfriendly attitude to¬ 
ward the US in particular and all other gov¬ 
ernments that Impede the world Communist 
movement, es wen as denounce China*# exist¬ 
ing International agreements with those gov¬ 
ernments. 

4. Communist armed forces, now decisively 
superior to the Nationalists, wffl continue their 
p rogr a m of area-by-area acquisition. They 
arc capable of eliminating an effective mflltary 
resistance in the south, southwest, and north¬ 
west by the end of 1950. 

5. The Chlnera Communists wfll probably 
not be faced with serious food Shortages dur¬ 
ing the next year. Soma program wm be 
made in reviving transportation and Industry, 
and the Communists wm have a relatively 
stable currency. The Communists* principal 
economic problem in the coming months wffl 
be that of acquiring petroleum, machinery, 
and perhaps cotton. There Is little prospe c t 
of substantial Soviet aid, and domestic re¬ 
sources must be supplemented by these essen¬ 
tial imports. Therefore, China's economic re¬ 
covery during the next year will probably de¬ 
pend on active Western trade and close ties 
with occupied Japan. 


Note: The intelligence organisations of the Departments of Army, Navy, and the Air farce 
have concurred In this report; for a dissent of the Intelligence Organisation of the 
Department of State, aee Encl osure A. p. SI. This report contains Information avail¬ 
able to CIA as of 2 June 1949. 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


Introdnctary Note: The purpose of the toOow- 
Inf discussion to to prompt probable dmtop- 
manta In China which will affect UB interests 
during the next dz to twelve months 

1. It—hunt P ro bl e ms lor die US Arising out 
ol D ml op wn ti In Chino, 

The Chinese Communist armies have the ca¬ 
pability, during the cummer month! of 1949, 
of oompkUng their cempelgn in the Yeagtse 
Valley, from the eastern border of Smchwaa 
to the ice, end of dislodging the Nationalists 
from Canton and other ports on the southeast 
coast during this same period. Their military 
operations In this period will destroy ell sem¬ 
blance of unity in the present National Gov¬ 
ernment, the remnants of which win seek ref¬ 
uge In Taiwan, southwest and northwest 
Chine, or In flight abroad. In late summer or 
carty autumn, the Chinese Communist Party 
win convoke a Political Consultative Confer- 
cnee to form end proclaim a Oommunist-con- 
troOed government for all China before the 
end of 1949. At that time, Communist China 
wm contain more than half of China's people, 
end, if not more than half of Chinas territory, 
at least the larger part of Ita most productive 
areas. The Communist Government then will 
seek recognition as the national government 
of China. 

The US cannot reverie the course of the Chi¬ 
nese ctvil conflict nor Induce the Chinese Com¬ 
munists to modify their Intention to establish 
a Communist dictatorship over Chine. Also, 
there Is no p rospect that the US can alter the 
8ovlet orientation of the Chinese Communists 
In the Immediate future. During the next few 
months;, however, there will be a number of 
developments in China affecting US interests 
such as: (1) possible Incidents Involving US 
armed forces, officials, and nationals; (2) 
Sharpening of the Communist-Nationalist 
struggle for Taiwan, where US strategic inter¬ 
ests ere Involved; (3) Chinese Communist de¬ 
signs on Hong Kong and Macao; (4) US aid 
to anti-Communlst groups In China; (5), the 


Communist need for foreign trade; (•) the es¬ 
tablishment of a Communist central regime 
retiring International recognition, end; (7) 
th/v u pmgflo *ff flhiii— f communist 
throughout the Phr But 

It Is know n that the leaden of the Chinese 
Communists desire International recognition 
for their regime, and that they also desire 
c omm e rci al relations with the West end with 
Japan. Them facts may per m it the US, In 
the course of the next eeveral months, either 
to take action advancing or to avoid action 
compromising certain of Its Interests In China 
and elsewhere la the Far East 

a. Possible Incident*. 

In firing upon British warships In the 
Yangtse, the Commimfsts demonstrated that 
they arc prepared to risk reprisals In order to 
substantiate thdr promise to protect China 
from ‘Imperialist a g gre s sion ." The Chinese 
Communist Party (OCP) undoubtedly gained 
face within China and elsewhere In Asia by 
this action, and it is posrible that the Commu¬ 
nists will again take advantage of any oppor¬ 
tunities which arise for mOttary action against 
foreign armed fortes. The o pp o rtun i tie s for 
local Incidents Involving foreign officials and 
nationals have become much more numerous 
with the CCP occupation of major dries - as 
suggested by the forced entry of the US Am¬ 
bassador's residence by Communist soldiers 
during their occupation of Nanking. Inci¬ 
dents involving the mistreatment of foreign 
nationals and the destruction or seizure of 
foreign property are likely. If the Communist 
regime should request, end be refused recogni¬ 
tion, It Is highly probable that such Inddfcnts 
will multiply, with CCP connivance. If the 
US should extend further support to the Na¬ 
tionalists, such incidents can reach serious 
proportions. 

5. Taiwan, 

There is no doubt that the CCP desires to 
extend Its control over the Island of Taiwan. 
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where Chlang Kai-shek Is preparing for a last 
stand, hoping to furtive until reinforced by 
the TO at the outbreak of a world conflict 
which he believes inevitable. The Commu¬ 
nist-Nationalist contest for control of the 
island will become more sharply drawn In the 
near future; when Chlang Kai-shek and his 
Nationalist followen wffl be forced to estab¬ 
lish headquarters there. 

The OCP Is not capable, at the present time, 
of sueeemtaQy undertaking an amphibious 
operation against Tfcfcrmn. I n the-neat few 
months, how e v er, the OCP will not only ae- 
qwim th e c o as t al ports and f*»* p| 4**g 

to make such an operation possible but also 
wffl be abte to Infiltrate the bland, attempt to 
subvert Nationalist officiate then; and eqfiott 
the widespread native resentment of Nation¬ 
alist rale. These deve l opments win Improve 
CCP chances of taking control of Taiwan. 
The Gommunist-eontrolted regime certainly 
will assert sovereignty over Taiwan, and the 
leaders of Taiwanese native groups In time 
may support them In that claim. Whfledvfi 
disorders on Taiwan wfll probably not be suffi¬ 
ciency serious to wmt the bland from Na¬ 
tionalist control, any I nsur re c tion which do- 
▼steps on Thi wmal s Bkdy to further the pur- 
potes of the OCP. There Is a prospect of 
lengthy propaganda warfare^ with Increas¬ 
ingly su ccessfu l suhvanfon of Nationalist offi¬ 
cials and armed forces, and Increasingly dam- 
agtng dtil disorders, which may set the stage 
for Oommunbt military occupation. 

US economic and military aid, short of 
armed Intervention, would probably not sig¬ 
nificantly assist the Nationalists In tedding 
Taiwan, any more than such aid has helped 
the Nationalist causa on the mainland of 
China. Taiwan's economic problem Is prin¬ 
cipally that of Nationalist Inefficiency in man¬ 
agement, not deficiency In resource s; and ex¬ 
tensive stocks of military eq ui pment are al¬ 
ready stored on the Island. Furthermore, 
such an aid program would make It difficult, 
If not Impomihle, to rstabllih normal diplo¬ 
matic and consular retettoodblpt with the 
Communists, In the event that the US should 
decide on a policy of recognition of a central 
government established by the Communists 
on ffr t mainland 


c. Western Possessions of Hong Kong end 
Macao . 

Although Hong Kong, under British con¬ 
trol, offers Communist China certain advan¬ 
tages in foreign trade, nationalistic sentiment 
will almost certainly impel the OCP to press 
for the r et ur n of this colony, as well as Por¬ 
tuguese Macao. The British G ov ernm e n t, 
determined to defend Bong Bong against a 
possible Com mu nist military assault Is dis¬ 
patching considerable reinforcements to the 
colony, thus red ucing Its mpghfm y tojamet 
naHIt ary ccmniitinents Hi E u rope ***** 
where and to maintain a strategic reserve in 
Great Britain. In addition, the UK Is seek¬ 
ing at least moral support from the U8 for Its 
Hong Kong defense plans. However, Com¬ 
munist military action against Hong Kong 
and Macao, while possible. Is not Ukdy. It Is 
more probable that one of the early acts of the 
Communist regime win be that of Initiating 
discussions with the British and Portuguese 
governments In regard to the transfer of au- 
Jhoclty In Hong Kong and Macao. If the UK 
and Portugal should withhold dt facto recog¬ 
nition from the Cooimunbt Government, or in 
some other manner refuse to enter Into such 
negotiations, the OCP wffl retaliate. The 
OCP, which presumably does not fear Portu¬ 
gal, may chooee to exert militaiy p re ssur e on 
Macao, as well as to work through the Com¬ 
munist underground. In Hong Kong, rather 
than taking military action, the OCP win 
propabiy choose to operate through the strong 
Communist underground, which already con¬ 
stitutes a serious threat to the colony and 
which win becom e Increasingly active: The 
Communists could cripple Hong Kong by 
fomenting strikes In transportation and com¬ 
munication facilities, could restrict or cut off 
food supplies from the Chinese mainland, 
could sabotage water supplies, could resort to 
unrestricted piracy against shipping; and 
could create an exchange rate between the 
currencies of Hong Kong and Communist 
China to weaken the economy of Hong Kong. 
The eventual return of Hong Kong to China, 
thereby depriving the UK (end Indirectly the 
US) of a valuable but vulnerable Far Eastern 
naval base, appears probable, but not within 
the calendar year of 1949. 
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<1 US Aid to Anti-Communist Groups' 

The US is the best available source lor the 
small arms, artillery and ammunition desired 
by the remaining anti-Communisi forces, and 
it may be anticipated that such forces, indi¬ 
vidually or in the name of the National Gov¬ 
ernment, will appeal to the US to supply such 
However, major anti-communist 
forces controlled by Chlang Kai-shek, Chang 
Chun, and tbs Moslem leaden of the north- 
west, Ma Pu-fang and Ma Htmg-kud, even 
now ait located either off the mainland or In 
the peripheral areas of China. In addition, 
there Is soms doubt as to whether any of those 
forces, except those of the two Mas, could 
usefully employ further US aid. Chung's 
forces on Taiwan already have extensive mili¬ 
tary and economic resources. Chang Chun's 
forces In Szechwan do not need economic aid. 
M or eov er , It is improbable that military aid 
to these forces can prevent the Communists 
from extending their control over Szechwan 
at any time they choose to do sol 

The Mas of the Northwest (the provinces 
of Nlngsia, Kansu, and Tringhal) with the 
advantages of foridddlng terrain, excellent 
organization, and hardy troops, are In the 
stron g e st defensive porition of any of the re¬ 
maining n nt l-C o mmunl st forces In CWn* . 
Moreover, on the basis of past performance, 
the Mas, as co mp ared with other anti-com¬ 
munist groups, would make the most effective 
use of any aid which they might be given. 
However, their bases in the provinces of 
Tslnghai and NlnghsU are the most difficult 
to reach with US aid, which probably would 
have to be transported by air. The Northwest 
area is self-sufficient in food, and may hold 
out for several yean even without US aid, 
either because the Communists will be reluc¬ 
tant to attack or wffi favor Its de velopment as 
a buffer against the expansion of the USSR 
Into ^*1"* thro ugh eiwiHati| 

Overt US aid to antl-Oommunlst forces in 
China would co mpr omise the maintenance of 
normal diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the Communist-controlled regime, in the 
event that the US should choose to follow a 
policy of recognising such a regime. Further¬ 
more, US military aid to any anti-Oommunist 
forces other than the Mas, might well go the 


way of the bulk of US aid supplied to tie 
Nationalists in the past—to tbs Communists. 
Aid of the type and proportions extended 
hitherto to the National Government, at 
best, qould delay but win fall to pr e ven t the 
extension of Communist rale through an 
China 

A further consideration is tbs continuation 
of US aid to Nationalist China, as provided 
for In the China Aid Program. With Na- 
tiooallst-heM areu soon to be limited to Tti- 
wan and the western provinces of China, It 
will be difficult to Justify tbs US p rogr am on 
humanitarian grounds as aid to the Chinese 
people as a whole. Thus the US would be¬ 
come Increasingly vulnerable to Communi st 
propaganda, attacking the US aid program as 
designed solely to bols t er and prolong zorist- 
ance on the part of antl-Communlst remnants. 

s. Communist Need for Tortign Trmdc. 

Communist I m p o r t re qu ire m ents provide 
the US with a possible weapon against Com¬ 
munist China Depriving the Communists 
of essential imports would retard tlie rehabili¬ 
tation of China and increase the economic 
difficulties that win confront the OOP. Some 
essential imports, chledy p etrole u m products 
and Items of capital equ ipm e nt, can be ob¬ 
tained In quantity only from the US or UK. 
The USSR, without some sacrifices In Its do¬ 
mestic economy, will be unable to supplymany 
kinds of equipment, will provide Inferior 
goods In other cases, and will probably make 
heavy demands on China In exchange for Its 

The controls to be used would probably not 
be effective if they were so se vere as to be In 
fact an embargo. It Is doubtful If the US 
could arrange for conceited support for an 
embargo among the Western Powers, and the 
Communists would gain sympathy and sup¬ 
port within China by representing an embargo 
as M imperlaiist N persecution. Limited export 
controls on selected co mm odities such as pe¬ 
troleum and capital goods probably would be 
acceptable to the UK, which has the largest 
ec onomi c Interests of any Western Power ic 
China, and would probably serve US purposes 
Justus well as a complete embargo. . 
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On the other hand, there are advantages the 
US may gain from free trade with Communist 
China. Quid pro quo concessions, such as 
regularization of the position of US consulates 
in Communist-held areas of China, might be 
obtained. The promotion of commerce be¬ 
tween Communist China and Japan, further¬ 
more, in addition to ^ w y valuable to 
would significantly assist Japan econo mic al ly 
and thereby reduoe the drain of US support of 


/. Tho Communist Desha /or Intomatkmal 
Recogn it io n . 

The Communist-controlled regime will seek 
International recognition as the National Gov¬ 
ernment of China as soon as It is fanned and 
proclaimed an event which will probably oc¬ 
cur near the end of 1949. The attitude of this 
regime toward the US will be unfriendly, if 
not frankly and actively hostile. For the pur¬ 
poses of this discussion, it is assumed that the 
US. when confronted with the Communist 
regime 1 * request for recognition, wfll pursue 
one of three courses: (l) non-recognition, U* 
neither do facto nor do fun recognition for an 
indefinite period; or (2) Immediate dc fun 
recognition, which tho Comnumlite praam* 
b|y desire; or (3) delayed do furs recognition, 
a|^ early de facto recognition, but a delay of 
aeveral months to a year or more In according 
do form recognition. The conse quences of 
each of these three courses of action are esti¬ 
mated briefly below. 

Obviously, the international act of granting 
or withholding recognition would not effect 
any genuine change In the Ideological hostil¬ 
ity of the CCP toward the non-Communlst 
world. So tong as the Chinese Communists 
regard the USSR as the leader of world Com¬ 
munism, and tho USSR regards the US as its 
principal enemy, the conduct of the CCP 
toward the U8 will continue to be governed 
by the International Communist line, as pro¬ 
mulgated by the USSR. 

(1) NonJUcognittm, 

For the US to refuse recognition to a Com¬ 
munist China would entail a number of un¬ 
favorable consequences. There is no prospect 
that the Nationalists can be restored to au¬ 
thority over any large part of China; the Na¬ 


tionalist leaders, their authority progre ssi vely 
restricted to their place of refuge, are doomed 
to exile or extinction, in addition, it Is Im¬ 
probable that many foreign governments win 
withhold for a prolonged period recognition 
of the Communist regime in tig 

o ffic ial representatives and private dtisens of 
governments withholding recognition would 
find the msel v es at a disadvantage aa com¬ 
pared with the nationals of governments ex¬ 
tending recognition.. Moreover, the Oom- 

by one or mom major p owe rs, would claim 
scats la tbs UN, other International organisa¬ 
tions, and on the Fur Eastern Council, and 
would be supported In Its claim by member s 
of such bodies. It Is further probable that 
the Communist regime. If the X78 were to with¬ 
hold recognition, would In turn refUae to reg¬ 
ularise the position of US consulates In China, 
and would even fdroe them out of China. 

(2) Immodlato De Jure Recognition. 

Immediate do fun recognition of the Com¬ 
munist regime, which almost certainty is the 
OOP's objective, would avoid certain of the 
adverse consc q u rn css of no n -sccognltlon. The 
OCF presumably would be p p poeed to any In¬ 
ternational relations abort of fun do jar* rec¬ 
ognition, because mere do focto recognition 
would permit the Western P ow ers openly to 
s u pport anti-communist elements In China, 
and beca u s e do facto recognition has been as¬ 
sociated In Chinese eyes with the 1911-27 
period of wartordlsm. Immediate recogni¬ 
tion, however, would not alter the basic hos¬ 
tility of the CCP toward the US, and might 
even encourage the Chinese Communists in 
their arrogant and Intransigent attitude 
toward the US and toward other powers which 
followed the US lead, perhaps to thi extent 
that they would follow the 8ov!ct lead in 
restricting the number and location of US 
consular offices, particularly In Manchuria. 
In r ecognition would 

probably not cause the Communists to with¬ 
draw their threat to repudiate existing 8ino- 
U8 treaties, or to refrain from obstructing U8 
policies on International Issue s such as the 
Japanese peace settlement 
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(3) Delayed Recognition. 

Should the US delay, lor a period o! several 
months to a year or more. In according da jura 
recognition to the Communist regime In 
China, some of the disadvantages of both 
non-raoognition and Immediate recognition 
might be obviated. Once the Ooraimmista 
an Interested in obtaining defter* recognition 
as aoon as poadbla, they aright be Inclined to 
dlacum, and to teach gone prior understand¬ 
ing with the US regarding present and future 
treaties and the number and location of US 
consular offices in China. This period would 
also afloed other Western governments an Op¬ 
portunity to bring political and economic pres¬ 
sure on the Communist ngfane. Conc ert ed 
action ty Atlantic Pact powers, which have 
| desire to a 

front, can he anticipated If the delay In ac¬ 
cording de jure recognition Is not prolonged 
to the point where it would become Inhnlreble 
to their Interests. Through the period of a 
trout, however, there would always 
be the risk that other gove rnm ents, seeking 
spedal advantage by early action, would pro¬ 
ceed unilaterally to extend de jure recogni¬ 
tion. The Communists can be expe ct ed to 
follow, and probably to Improve upon, the 
traditional rrhhu^ diplomatic practice of 
playing one power against another. 

g. Chines* Communist I nf luen ce through¬ 
out the Tor Most 

The CCP has Indicated Its Interest In unit¬ 
ing one billion Orientals In a Communist Asia. 
To this end, the CCP Industriously propagates 
the view that Communism Is Inevitable in 
Asia, and that only the Communists are the 
champions of Asian "independence.** The 
prestige of Communism wttl Increase enor¬ 
mously as the CCP extends its control over 
all of China 

(l) Japan end Korea. 

The CCP has stated that China and Japan 
"can and should establish close friendship** 
and has warned that Japan must conclude a 
peace treaty with a Communist-controlled 
government of China. The CCP is attempt¬ 
ing to open trade with Japan, and the Jap¬ 
anese Communist Party echoes the CCP line 
that only "democratic” forces can successfully 


conduct commercial and political relations 
with China. In Korea, the CCP*s successes 
have contributed greatly to the confidence of 
the North Korean regime and to the feeling of 
defeatism in the Republic of Korea. Through 
its relationship with North Korean leaders, the 
CCP Is capable of providing significant mili¬ 
tary and economic aid to North Korea. The 
opportunity of South Korean leaders to offset 
the development of such an adverse trend has 
largely passed and It new appears that South 
Korea can do little to forestall sacha develop¬ 
ment Rec ognition by the Western Powers 
of the CCPh regime wohld be to the advantage 
of China bot h p o li tically ***** eco¬ 

nomically, insofar as It permitted trade be¬ 
tween China and Japan. De jure recognition 
would give the Chlneee Communists further 
opportunity to claim seats on the fhr Eastern 
Commission and on the Allied Coundl for 
Japan, a* well as weaken further the position 
of the Korean Republic's government 

(2) Southeast Aria. 

. The CCP Is extending Its Influence through¬ 
out Southeast Aria by identifying lteelf with 

Ing "reactionary" colonial governments, by 
threatening "fascist" non-colontal govern¬ 
ments, and by promising protection to over¬ 
seas Chlnem communities. Do facto recog¬ 
nition of the C o mmun ist regime by the West¬ 
ern Powers would tend to Increase the politi¬ 
cal and ec o n omic Influence of the CCP In 
Southeast Asia. To withhold da jure recogni¬ 
tion would make the CCP*s work In Southeast 
Asia somewhat more difficult, but the govern¬ 
ments and the Chinese ove r s eas communities 
in that area would pay little heed to such a 
legalism. The Chinese communities will tend 
to orient themselves toward the CCP as It ac¬ 
quires control of China although there may 
be significant resistance elements among the 
overseas Chinese. likewise the governments 
in Southeast Asia wifi adjust themselves to 
these new circumstances, whether for a cc om¬ 
modation or resistance. The CCP will prob¬ 
ably not employ military force to gain Its ob¬ 
jectives In Southeast Asia and It has no sig¬ 
nificant economic resources with which to 
maneuver. Its success In China, however, will 
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permit strong and unremitting political pres¬ 


tlooalist fcadars and forces refuse to cooper¬ 
ate In a peaceful transfer of power. 


sure on Southeast Asia. 

% Potttkol Situation. 

a. Communitt China. 

(1) Extension of Control 

(a) Pretent Extent of Communitt China . 
Communist China now Is divided Into sis ad- 
mlnlstiatffe areas: (1) Northeast China, hav¬ 
ing an Administrative Council but as yet no 
"People's Government”; (8) Inner Mongolia 
with an Inner Mongolian Autonomous Gov¬ 
ernment; (3) North China (Hopeh, southeast 
corner of Chahar, eastern Shansi, western 
Shantung) having a North China People's 
Government; (4) Central Plains (Honan, most 
of Anhttd, northeast comer of Hupeh) with a 
Central Plains People's Government; (5) East 
China (Siangan and eastern 8hantung) with 
as yet no People's Government; (6) Northwest 
China (western Shansi, eastern Shensi, east¬ 
ern Suiyuan, eastern tips of Kansu and Nlng- 
sia) with as yet no People's Government The 
Communists do not yet have a central gov¬ 
ernment, so that whatever centraltard control 
there Is, is exercised by the Central Commit- 
tee of the Chinese Communist Party, at pres¬ 
ent located In Peiping. 

(b) intended Extent of Communitt China. 
In its New Tear's Message for 1949, the CCP 
stat ed that Its armies would anas the Yangtze 
in 1949 and that the Party would convoke a 
Political Consultative Conference to form 
and proclaim a Communist-controlled gov¬ 
ernment Without pretending that this gov¬ 
ernment would actually oontrol all China by 
the end of 1949, the CCP statement strongly 
implied that the new regime would nonethe¬ 
less seek recognition as the national govern¬ 
ment Subsequent statements have reiter¬ 
ated that It Is the COP'S firm intention to 
extend its control over an China and to de¬ 
stroy all significant political and military op- 
position. The CCP has announced that, In 
the interest of preserving the manpower and 
material resources of the nation. It prefers to 
negotiate a peaceful transfer of military and 
political power wherever possible; but that the 
Communist armies are prepared to effect such 
transfer of power by military force where Na- 


(c) Lack of Popular Petitionee. The re¬ 
sumption of the military offensive by the Com¬ 
munist armies has forced the CCP to offer the 
war-weary people of China some justification 
for this action. Before and during the April 
peaee negotiations In Peiping, the CCP re¬ 
peated!y teemed the Nationalists of Insin¬ 
cerity, at the same time dafantng that the 
people of China did not desire an uneasy 
truce with the Yangtm as a boundary-line. 
In their order to contlnne the drive into 8outh 
China, Chairman Mao Tm-tung and Com¬ 
mander Chu Teh again accused the National¬ 
ists of negotiating only to gala tima for a 
comeback designed "to destroy the revoiti- 
ttotL" Although no amount of propaganda 
can persuade t he people of China that the 
Oommnnls ta an everything they pretend to 
be, the bulk of the people In Nationalist China 
are probably not dismayed by the prospect of 
a change of government, and may even wel¬ 
come the p rospect of Communist rule, believ¬ 
ing that It will bring a greater degree of 
security and a lesser degree of exploitation 

(2) Transfer of PoUHeat Authority. 

(a) A New Central Government. Because 
the CCP has not formed or proclaimed a cen¬ 
tral government asserting authority over all 
of China, decisions on the question of Inter¬ 
national recog n i t ion of such a government 
thus far have been po s tpon e d. Diplomatic 

In and Qffldlll fill- 

where In Communist China are regarded by 
the local Communist authorities as private 
citizens rather than as the re pr es en tatives of 
their governments. This situation is likely to 
continue until the proclamation of a Com¬ 
munist-controlled government, at which time 
the question of de facto recognition will arise. 
Par the next few months, the CCP will be 
absorbing large numbers of lower and middle 
echelon National Government personnel—by 
far the greater part of these officials stay on 
the Job—thus avoiding a complete break in 
continuity with the old order. The CCP prob¬ 
ably will take the stand that. If foreign powerf 
wish to continue operations in China, either 
through official representatives or as private 
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citizens, they must five at least di facto recog- 
nition to the regime. 

(b) The "OMttfkm" Pattern. The CCP 
has promised to eonvoke a Political Consulta¬ 
tive Conference in 1949 to Iona and proclaim 
a M coalitioo N government. The Kuomintang 
as a Party win be deluded from this new 
"coalition." The OCP has frankty stated that 
the “coalition" government win be 

-under the Ann kadeuhty of the OCP.” The 
ceneept of "coalition” destvea hem the larger 

thenamegiven to the trandttooalrtegefram 
todajk ‘‘capitalist 1 * society to the taler "so¬ 
cialist" society. In structure, the "coalition" 
win Include three major blocs: (I) the CCP; 
(2) non-co mmuni s t "democratic parties" 
which follow the OCP line, such as the Demo¬ 
cratic League and the Knomlntang Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee and; (9) "democratic ele- 

lfefch tnvarhSty sup por t the CCPk p5£ 
While this g o v ernm ent win p er mit eome de¬ 
gree of popular participation in the election 
of representative bodies, all real power wm be 
concentrated In the CCP, whose funetton H is 

(e) Feiltieal ConswUatloo Conference. The 
Political Consultative Oonferanos will be the 
medium to creating a new constitutional sys- 
tem and for obtaining some degree of domes¬ 
tic sanction for the new regime, just as the 
Political Consultative Conference held In 1940 
was n symbol of potential National unity. 
The Chinese Communist Party win convoke 
this Conference in tti own name and In the 
name of minority parties and functional 
groups which follow the Communist line, prob¬ 
ably In the late summer or early autumn of 
1949. after they have consolidated their con¬ 
trol of the Yangtze valley. It Is not known 
whether the Conference win consist of a few 
doom or several hundred persons; In either 
case, the Communists will control It firmly. 
The Conference win either draft and ratify a 
constitution, or, possibly working through a 
committee established for that purpose, draft 
a consUtutton and set a date for elections to 
a "consUtutlonal convention." In the latter, 
event, promulgation of the consUtutton and 
formal establishment of a constitutional gov- 


enunent would be delayed until 199a In any 
case, the Conference win simpty be n rubber- 
stamp congress summoned to approve In the 
name of "the people" policies predetermined 
by the Communists while Its c o nsti t u t io n, for¬ 
mally providing for various rights, win. In 
feet, bestow no rights which the Communists 
cannot take away. 

<d) Domestic Someth* for the Mem Order. 
In order to gain domestic sanction to the 

conjunettoa with the FtUttcal OonmlUttre 
Conference, win probah ty rap lott tbs aDegod 

with the theories of Bon Yat-een. generally 
regarded within China as the "fattier" of the 
Republic. The COP claims that BunhfasMus 
Three People's Prlnrtpioe—"imttnnaflem, de¬ 
mocracy, livelihood"—bate been more closely 
followed by the Communists than by the Koo- 
miii^ng It points to tank advocacy, in the 
1920k, of "amanoe with the Soviet Union, alli¬ 
ance with the Communists, alliums with the 
workers and peasants." The OOP may also 
cite the 1924-97 period, when the OomaranlsU 
were admitted to the Knomtn t ang ty Sun 
himself, and Insist that onty the OOP has truly 
carried out the terms of Sunk win tynafaering 
in the constitutional stage of g over nmen t 
which he demanded. The CCP wm ty no 
means deity Sun Taiwan, but his tradition 
can be very us aft fl in smoothing the Ptttyk 
path. 

(3) Foreign Relations. 

(a) ShubAstan. 

(i) Japan and Korea. The CCP, In a 
broadcast attempting to Influence the Jap¬ 
anese elections of January 1949, stated that 
China and Japan "can and should establish 
close friendship," and pointed out that Japan 
must co n cl u d e a peace treaty with a Com¬ 
munist-controlled government of China and 
establish economic and political rotations with 
It More recently, the CCP hM been attempt¬ 
ing to open trade with Japan. There Is little 
doubt that China will exert economic premie 
and p oli tical influence on both Japan and 
Korea, possibly with a view to subordinating 
those countries to Itself In a Communist Asia. 
The CCP maintains close relations withCom- 
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munist leaders in Japan and Korea, tad there 
is ream to belief* that at least mat of those 
leaden are oriented aa much toward Com¬ 
munist China as toward the USSR. 

(11) Southeast Asia. In recent months, 
theOCP: (1) has told the Indonesian Repub¬ 
lican leaden that they cannot suc ce ed with- 
out Communist leadership; (3) has denounced 
the British aad French governments for their 
acttvtttes to China, Malaya, and Indochina; 
and (]) has threatened retaliation against 
the "feeds!" governments of the Philippines 
and 81am for "permuting" oveneas Chinese 
Asristanee to revolutionary mov em ents 
throughout Southeast Asia, pressure upon the 
colonial governments conc er ned, and Influ¬ 
ence within overseas Chinese communities wUl 
certainly Increase at the OCP extends its con¬ 
trol throughout China and obtains interna¬ 
tional recognition of Us "coalition 1 * govern¬ 
ment However, the frtmdwi of CCP influ¬ 
ence In southeast Asia wQl not be unopposed, 
because of the deep-seated fear of "Chinese 
Imperialism" In these countries. 

(b) Stm+SovUL Chinese Communist rela- 
tlons with the USSR should continue to be 
extremely cordial. In major policy state¬ 
ments of the past year, the OCP has endorsed 
the Oominformli denunciation of TUot called 
upon "revolutionary, forces" throughout the 
world to unite under Soviet leadership against 
"American imperialism" and pro mi sed that 
China win be the ally of the USSR in any 
West-provoked war. The CCPI tactical pro¬ 
cedures have found orthodox Justification In 
Lenin's and Stalin's expositions of the princi¬ 
ples governing "colonial" revolutions, and the 
CCP is now bringing Its poMdcs more nearly 
into accord with those of more "advanced" 
revolutions. There are points of potential 
conflict between the USSR and the OCP- - inch 
as posrihle 8oviet inability to assist In China 1 * 
industrialisation, Soviet designs In China's 
border regions, the OOP's intentions toward 
Communist movements in Asia, and the gen¬ 
eral Issue of subservience to Moscow—-but 
none of there Issues seems likely to cause 
serious friction in the near future. The 
"coalition" government wUl certainly give the 
USSR preferential status In China, perhaps 
by expanding the Slno-Sovlet Treaty of 


IMS—which the CCP has repeatedly en¬ 
dorsed—to provide for a high degree of mili¬ 
tary and economic Integration betw e en the 
USSR and China's border regions. For the 
present, OCP leadership appears genuinely to 
fed that China's best Interests will be served 
by elore Sino-Soviet cooperation. 

(e) rtto-cr*. 

(1) "Traitorous” tastes. The OCP posi¬ 
tion, In regard to treaties concluded by the 
National Government dace early 1346, hat 
been that such treaties were concluded with¬ 
out the knowledge end consent of the par¬ 
ties—among them the CCP—participating in 
the Political Consultative Conference of 1940, 
and that the OCP therefore does not recognise 
their validity and "absolutely will not bear 
any obligation" for them. The OCP has 
stated that "ail those (treaties and agree¬ 
ments) detrimental to the people v 4 

nation, especially thorn which sell out na¬ 
tional rights, should be abrogated, revised or 
reoooduded, according to the circumstances." 
The fUno-Sovlet Treaty of 1949 has been spe¬ 
cifically excluded by the CCP from those trea¬ 
ties which "sell out national rights." The 
Slno-US treaties which the CCP regards as 
"traitorous" are those which provide for eco¬ 
nomic and military aid to the National Gov¬ 
ernment and tha stationing of US armed 
forces in China. The CCP view appears to be 
that, first, the post-lf46 Stao-Amerlcan trea¬ 
ties are "traitorous" simply because they were 
concluded with the US, the principal enemy 
of world Communism, and, second, that US 
economic and military aid to the National 
Government was employed principally In the 
struggle against the Communists. In addi¬ 
tion, the CCP has indicated its intention of 
repudiating the existing Slno-US "Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation" 
(1948), on the grounds that this agreement 
Is an Instrument of US "Imperialism" In 
China. In order to develop trade with the 
US, however, the CCP may come to see the 
desirability of negotiating a new agreement 
of this nature. 

(II) The US as an Enemy. As the CCP has 
proclaimed the USSR as China's principal 
friend, the US has been portrayed with equal 
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fervor as China's outstanding enemy. The 
CCP has rep resen ted the US as the leader and 
su pporter of all "imperialist'* and "reaction¬ 
ary** forces In the world, as forcing "traitor¬ 
ous"-treaties upon China In exchange for 
(Insuring the Nationalists in the dvfl conflict, 
as directing the military operations of the Na¬ 
tionalists and encouraging them to reject the 

as plotting with focoae^lnsfcle —yi 
China to destroy the OCP and keep the Orient 
in pomanent risvmy. 

While the OCP has understandable grounds 
for resenting the US contribution to the Na¬ 
tionalists’ military operations, the CGPs pres¬ 
ent anti-Americanism Is primarily dictated by 
the opposite CCP and US positions regarding 
the USSR and world Communism. US official 
repres entatives and private dtiseas In Com¬ 
munist China, although not subjected to 
phyrical violence, hart bam restricted in their 
movements and in the discharge of their con¬ 
sular, commercial, or educational functions, 
white the OCP is eiploiting the US loss of 
prestige In China and enhancing Its own pres¬ 
tige by an Intransigent attitude toward the 
Western Powers. The "co ali ti on " govern¬ 
ment will presumably Invite US recognition 
and attempt to eonehada co mmer c ia l treaties 
with the US but the CCP can be expected to 
give aggressive support to Soviet and satellite 
diplomacy, to continue Its vigorous and Irre¬ 
sponsible anti-American propaga nda , to bring 
pressure upon the US to withdraw its assist¬ 
ance to Nationalist remnants on Taiwan and 
to make the work of US diplomatic missions 
difficult At present, there is little chance of 
orienting the OCP away from the USSR 
(d) Other foreign Relation*. The CCP 
has adopted an attitude toward foreign gov¬ 
ernments hostile la proportion to the degree 
that those governments are Impeding the 
world Communist movement regardless of 
whether such governments have or have not 
supported the Nationalists In the Chinese civil 
conflict The fact that the UK has been of 
service to the CCP, In affording sanctuary 
and an operating base to CCP leaders in Hong 
Kong, did not restrain Communist forces from 


U 

firing upon British warships in the Yangtse. 
Neither will It pre vent the CCP from demand¬ 
ing the return of Bong Kong to nor 
will it obviate the possibility of giving support 
to terrorist bands operating against the 
British in Malaya. 

The CCP undoubtedly Intends to deprive 
Portugal of the colony of Macao, by negotia¬ 
tion^ if possible^ but by military action if 

d m o unS i by the CCP for encouraging US 
"Imperialism" In China and for Its actions in 
Indochina The Netherlands ftevemment 
has been similarly castigated by the CCP In 
regard to Indonesia. AH other Atlantic Pact 
states have been the targets of OCP propa¬ 
ganda abuse, both lor joining the Pact and for 
other "reactionary" activities. India, which 
is probably recognised by the CCP as its prin¬ 
cipal rival for leadership In Asia, Is charac¬ 
terised as remaining under the influence of 
British "Imperially." 

Representatives of the Common wealth 
countries and of a number of European gov¬ 
ernments In China have e xpres se d a desire to 
be com e accredited to the Communist regime 
soon after it is proclaimed. These representa¬ 
tives would like to regularise their status by 
early recognition of the Communists In order 
to protect and perhaps expand their present 
interests in China. They have not regarded 
* Hf prosp e c t of apr»y«"g w NattSoaa 

China with favor and they apparently antici¬ 
pate profitable commercial relations with the 
new regime in varying degrees. At the same 
Ume, the governments of most Common¬ 
wealth and Atlantic Pact nations have ad¬ 
mitted the desirability of maintaining a united 
front on the question of recognition. 

5. Nationalist China. 

Nationalist China Is virtually bankrupt and 
the National Government Is In its death- 
throes. The process of disintegration and 
fragmentation is so far advanced as to render 
almost impossible the establishment of a 
functioning government or even a loosely or¬ 
ganised coalition capable of offering resistance 
to the Communists. 

The National Government no longer, func¬ 
tions as an organized administration even on 
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a regional bates. Since Chiang Kai-shek* re¬ 
tirement from the presidency In January, there 
has been little evidence of leadership or cen¬ 
tral direction of the Government. (Acting 
President 14 Trang-Jen has little power and hie 
effectiveness has been little greater than that 
of a wefi-meenlnf warlord.) The Executive 




Bolltleal power Is 
hands of provincial or 


In the 
Tta- 


Ibe nationalist split Into factions headed 
by Chiang and U has hastened the process of 
dltentcgration and fragmentstlnn, Although 
Chleng retired as President without resigning, 
he has eontinned to control amici, military 
and financial resour ces, the secret police, ths 
party agencies, and many leading ofllrlals 
Acting President 14 nominally heads the Oor* 
emmmt, but. In hls wealmess end frustration, 
has dono little else than eondnet the abortive 
peace negotiations which ended on 20 April. 
Tho straggle between 14 and Chleng Is so In¬ 
tense that any significant rapprochement or • 

Kwangte and has the support of Pal Chung* 
hte, various southern warlords, and many 
penre soiling officials He will probably con¬ 
tinue his nominal leadership of the Ca nt on 
Government until Communist military pres¬ 
sure compels Nationalist leaders to seek retags 
elsewhere, at which time 14 will probably try 
to maintain a government In Southwest China. 

Chiang Kai-shek contrite Taiwan and ad¬ 
jacent anas on tho tout hoe it mg has 

a diminishing Influence In the southwestern 
prov in ces. Chleng has been transferring Na¬ 
tionalist resources systematically to Taiwan, 
which Is being prepared as the final refuge to 
which many Nationalist officials In Canton will 
flee when the city Is threatened by the Com- 
muntetSL Large numbers of refugees from 
mainland China are already In Taiwan end the 
provincial administration Is headed by 
Chlanga appointee. General Chen Cheng. Al¬ 
though Nationalist rule Is Increasingly un¬ 
popular with the op pr e ss ed, unorganised na- _ 


tivo population, the Nationalists probably will 
be able to maintain a regional recta* In Tai¬ 
wan for at least the remainder of the year 
IMP. The major threat to their position will 
come from mainland communist forces rather 
than from the local people. 

As In the recent pest, the National Govern¬ 
ment's foreign relations during coming months 
wm be dominated by Issaas concerning the U8 
and the USSR. Nationalist China has de¬ 
pended greatly on US economic end military 
aid, which stm continues In dfanlnUhlag quan¬ 
tities although no future US mitttaiy cooualt. 
ments are In prospect Desp ite repeated fail¬ 
ures to obtain additional aid, the National 
Government and Notionalist regional ngtae 
will continue their appeals to the US and clslm 
that such aid will be used to resist the Com- 


In Taiwan, the Nationalists have an Impor¬ 
tant bargaining point Aware of US Interest 
in that island, they win present themselves ss a 
moans and perhaps the sole moans of prevent- 
Ing Its communteatfon , and will offer various 
Inducements and assuranees In r e turn lor US 
aid and US moral s uppor t for a regional Chi¬ 
nese regime. They will also argue the legality 
of such a Chlnose administration despite the 
fact that Taiwan's status has not been formal¬ 
ised by co nd ns loQ of a peace treaty with 
Japan. 

The National Government wilt strive to keep 
Its International s t a t us despite its growing 
weakness. Depending chiefly on what future 
Communist poUdes may be; that status might 
not be seriously challenged for several months 
and foreign recognition of the National Gov¬ 
ernment win probably continue so long as it 
stays In Canton. 

Chiang Kai-shek and other Nationalist lead¬ 
ers are embittered toward the USSR, which 
they fed Is at least partly reiponsttds for their 
misfortunes. The Idea of appealing to the 
UN has been seriously considered in National¬ 
ist circles and the matter may he brought up 
again before the Nationalists lose their inter¬ 
national status. If made, this maneuver would 
be accompanied by denunciation of the Sino* 
Soviet Treaty of IMS, governing the status of 
Manchuria and Outer Mongolia. 
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While such antagonistic measures might be probably win be limited la some degree by the 


directed against the USSR on the one band, 
the National Government might at the same 
time effect an apparent rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union and conclude agreem en ts In- 
fotftag farther concessions, particularly In 
Stakla^ and the Northwest provfaieea. 

In Its last stages of existence, Nationalist 
China may tarn Its wrath agatast the US. 
la Notionalist thinking, the US Is largely re¬ 
sponsible for the Yalta agreement, and the US 
postwar policy of msflatinn In the dvfl war 
and latenntttent limited airistanoe have fa- 
tht Cb mm m ds t triumph. finch fad¬ 
ings wm be intensified if the U8 rejects further 
appeals for aid and evidences Interest la recog¬ 
nizing a future Oommmilst dominated Chi- 

*t -«» - 

«• nwnwy iniwi m m 

e. General ffrafcgy. 

The objective ef the Chteeee Oommunlst 
forces Is the etlmlaatloa of all antt-OosBBumlst 
armed redstaaea la China. Tb attain this ob¬ 
jective the Chtnsm Oommunlst Party has em- 
ptoyed the strategy of ushif military force as 

CommnSrt 

China «m be xraropUihed by neaps of an 
area-by-area program of mlBtaxy aequlritton, 
dictated to a large degree by the state of their 
political prepare dness f or adadnlste rtag these 

The remaining Nationalist or antlOom- 
mualst forces hare now adopted the strategy 
of avoiding doeUftve military action, while at 
the same time attempthag to deny territory to 
On Ch lneee C om m unists as yp*g as pcsirfbif 

b. Commwdst Armed Forces. 

The Chinese Oomnamlst Fortes pomsas suffi¬ 
cient wealth In material and manpower to 
overcome all antt-Oonuaunlst remnants in 
China. Basing already eliminated the ma¬ 
jority of the best Nationalist armies, the OOP 
Is now Ih the process ofconsolldattiig Its recent 
virtually unopposed mmtary conquest of the 
Yangtm valley. In consequence, Communist 
armies, free to accelerate their movements to 
the south end the west, appear to be headed 
toward Kwangtung. As elsewhere, however, 
the speed and magnitude of this operation 


abilities of the OCP political oeganlmtlon to 
assume the additional administrative respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Recent CCF victories have brought with 
U^the new rwponslbnity of peotecttngecm» 
m unlcat lo n s , urban lift, and Indoshy. Owiss 
quentty a oondderahle portion of OCP mast be 
utilised to garri mn *T^wtsdr areas gad 

(1) Strength**DUpoMmgfOemmmM 
Gromd Femes. 

now total approximately tfilt ,000 (sesThblt, 
p. 14), thus coring the OCT a dedrive nn- 
mcrical superiority over the Nstlon41lits In 
combat strength. These regular forces, par¬ 
ticularly the field forces, axe characterised by 

and di scipli ne , as wefl as txc eBcp m la tntdB- 
genee and the employment of propaganda. 
In addition to the regulars, there are tnegular 
forces, known as the FeoptoMOttfat generally 
l oq g bi character and w totalling per¬ 

haps SjOMJDOQ l Audi tanas, on oocerion In 
the pari, have supplemented the regulars tar¬ 
ing a campaign. In the future they win 
ptobabty be eeeupled largely with the tadc of 
policing CCF aftaa. A third potential aouree 
ef manpower oomee from Nationalist troops 
which have fallen into C o mmuni s t h a n ds Of 
these, appreslinately 90,000 have been Inte¬ 
grated Into the CCF. Communist regulars 
win also be greatly ssriited la their drive 
south by dissidents, bandits, and Irregular 
Communist bands, already In control of wide 
rural stretches In the southern provinces. 

(I) Air Forte. 

The Chinese Communist Air Force made Its 
first public appearance during 1949 May Day 
celebrations In the Mukden area. Both B-3S 
and F-51 type aircraft participated In the air 
parade. The Communists are known to have 
obtained by d ef ection or capture at least 99 
operational aircraft Including bombers, fight¬ 
ers, transports, and trainers. The actual 
number of pilot defections Is believed to be 
substantially greater than the 90 known cases 
although the Communist claim of 2,000 is eon- 
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tfdered to bo greatly exaggerated. There to 
no evidence that Oovtet aircraft o bi cn re d In 
CCP areas of Kanchttria have been there In 
any but a transtont capacity. Ko Communist 
aircraft have been used In the combat areas 
and lack of aviatloQ fud will drastically limit 
the CCP capability for air operations. 

<*> jr«nr. 

The CCP has acquired by defection and cap- 
tare upwards of 63 Rationalist naval vessels. 
The following to a breakdown, as to types, that 
may be operational In Communist hands as of 
31 May 1646: 

3 Destroyer escorts (DE) 

1 Mi n esweeper (AM) 

7 Ounhoati <FO) 

1 -Repair Ship, light (ARL) 

1 Icebreaker (AOB) 

1 Landing Ship, medium (LSM) 

1 landing Graft, Infantry (LCX) 

17 Landing barges 
17 Armed motorboats 
14 Small patrol boats 

Pbr the most part, crows of the foregoing craft 
and Choee of other naval craft which have been 
di s ab l ed or des tro yed are available to the Com- 


montots. Them craft, plus merchant ship¬ 
ping which may be captured or otherw is e ac¬ 
quired, wfll provide the Communists with a 
growing capability for short oveMvater opera* 
lions. 

(4) Logistic*. 

The CCP, hitherto almost solely dependent 
on animal transport, makeshift machine-chop 
srssnsls, and captured Rationalist stone for 
logtotk support, has now overcome this earlier 
hamtWp Tfi a ddit i o n to substantial Jape- 
ness stockpiles turned over to them In Man¬ 
churia during 1643-46, the CCP, having cap¬ 
tured tremendous Nationalist stocks which 
wen largely US-supplied—now enjoys superi¬ 
ority In materiel over the Nationalists. In 
addition, the C(7 has acquired most of the In¬ 
dustrial centers of North and Central China— 
Including the Mukden arsenal, which alone 
pro du ced some 66-70 percent of the total Ra¬ 
tionalist ordnance output This and other In¬ 
stallations taken over by the CCP can supply 
all the materiel needed for future mainland 
operations. In place of,hone carl methods of 
supply, the Communists now control and axe 
npidty rehabilitating most of China’s rail and 
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water transport net A north-south rail line 
from Manchuria to the Yangtze has already 
been opened. 

c. Anti-Communist Armed forces. 

The Chinese Nationalist armed forces, al¬ 
though defeated by the Oonummisti and lack¬ 
ing cohesive command structure at present* 
were not beaten by the sheer force of arms. 
Very tem major battles, each as thoar witnes¬ 
sed Id World War n, wers fought From the 
resumption of Nattooalist-Cbmmunl* boatffi- 
Uas in May 1M6 until September IMS, the 
Chinees OommunUts e mp loyed guerrilla tee- 
tics of hit, ruin and ran, with resultant minor 
but effective actions. In September IMS, the 
Chinese Communists stormed Nationalist Tri- 
nan, where, much to the Communists' sur¬ 
prise, key Nationalist defections brought about 
by the disintegration of local troop morale led 
to the collapse of government resistance. The 
debacle at moan established the pattern for 
subsequent defections; from September IMS 
to May IMS, a rising wave of mass defections. 
•eQ-outs, and general unwillingness to light 
swept through the Nationalist armed forces. 
The defeat of the Chineaa Nationalist Axnqr, 
therefore. can be attributed basically to In¬ 
ternal decay. Although the strategic error of 
over-extension of forces contributed in part, 
the basic reasons for Nationalist defeat wen, 
and continue to be: (1) army politics* which 
kept militarily incompetent officers In poci- 
tloos of high command; (2) the personal com¬ 
mand of aU combat areas exercised by Chlang 
Kai-shek, which prevented Independent tacti¬ 
cal action by Held commanders; (3) accelerat¬ 
ing economi c decay, which resulted In Inade¬ 
quate pay, food, clothing, and equipment for 
the troops; and (4) graft and corruption, 
practiced by senior officers at the expense of 
their troops. 

In consequence of these conditions. Nation¬ 
alist morale disintegrated from top to bottom 
and Nationalist forces lost the all-important 
“will to fight" Nationalist aimed forces, to¬ 
day, have ceased to be an organized, cohesive 
and centrally directed military machine. They 
now exist as a group of widely scattered, dis¬ 
organised. and uncoordinated regional anti¬ 
communist "warlord" forces. 


(1) Strength and Disposition of Natiomaiist 
Ground Forest. 

. The strength of the remaining antt-Coouxui- 
nlst armies in China totals approotmaiety720,- 
000 regular combat troops. In addition, there 
are some 500,000 service troops 
throughout the remaining areas of National¬ 
ist operation (see Table, p. 16). 

The "combat" forces listed ha tbs accom¬ 
panying table indude a high per c ent age of 
poorly trained and in-equipped pr o vincia l 
levies. Not Included are an undet ermin ed 
number of local (Peace Preservation Corps) 
troops. 

At present, there are basically four separate 
centers of potential antt-Oommunlstreristanct 
in China. These an: (I) the southeast (in- 
dudlng Taiwan) directly under Qdang Kai- 
shek—approximate strength, 300,000; (2) the 
southern provinces of Kwangtung end Kwuig- 
sounder Li Tnmg-jen and Pal Chung hi ep- 
proximate strength* 200,000 phis; (3) the 
southwest, under Chang Chon (possibly in¬ 
cluding the troops of Hu Tmug-nan)—ap¬ 
proximate strength225,000; and (4) the north- 
west, under liaPu-fang and Mb Hung-fcwst 
approximate strength, 100,000. 

(2) Air Fores. 

The National!* Air three has team 08,000- 
100,000 men and approximately 1000 aircraft, 
of which 600 are npKtedty operation*. Tbs 
potential of the CAP has also been reduced by 
losses through d e f e ct ion and capture. Rve- 
ebrths of the CAP'S total of 1JD0O aircraft have 
been transferred to Taiwan. Because of 
maintenance difficulties and operational ac¬ 
cidents only 35 percent of the operational air¬ 
craft are effective. The morale of the air 
forces, although somewhat higher than the 
ground forces due to differences I n pay scales. 
Is still very low. Co ns e q uently, OOP propa¬ 
ganda has found and continues to find a re¬ 
ceptive audience in the ranks of the air force. 

(3) Navy. 

The Nationalist Navy, lately weakened by 
the loss of upwards of 63 craft (of which at 
least a light cruiser, destroyer escort, and a 
gunboat have been destroyed or disabled) has 
approximately ISO ships, not Including harbor 
craft, and about 30,000 men. Navy morale, as 
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me •MbtJttlto nvirtou whsn UatkmsBrt vlthdnval from Shanghai Is darlfled-ta* esttaa* at 
strength la m lOSjOOt Tbs other hoops oadsr Tang OSOjIOOi in withdrawing southward 

^^♦mShaniSilfS asgansnlsd bp Wshomtht withdrawal* from the wrialaad. 


In the other services, Is trtready lot and 
C om munist inflltratloc of the nary coo tinue a. 

(4) Logistics. 

The Nationalist field forces have been de¬ 
pleted In numbers and deprived of the larger 
part of their weapons, transportation, and 
eq ui pm en t Thdr central supply organisa¬ 
tion Is now defunct and, more Important their 
central supply ban, fa n which hnit materiel 
replacements had previously been obtained. Is 
now non-existent The Nationalist field com¬ 
manders find themselves facing logistics dol¬ 
lar to those encountered by Communist fidd 
commandscs a year ago. The Nationalists 
must now depend largely upon thdr own pri¬ 
vate resources and Ingenuity for logistic sup¬ 
port The ana-communist forces, largely 
confined to marginal regions, will hold only 
two areas which can presently contribute sub¬ 
stantial logistic support These axe Beech- 
wan, with some U major arsenals as well as 
rich agricultural re so ur c es, and Taiwan. 
Taiwan,' which produces an agricultural sur¬ 
plus, has lately reedved US military aid ship¬ 
ments as well as arsenal Installations trans¬ 
ferred from the lower Yangtse Valley. 

The northwest, In contrast, requires air 
supply, and the entire sweep of southern 
China Is Incapable of supporting large armies 
and bread-scale military operations over an 


trtendod period. Long-term radstanoa la 
these areas, therefore, would require a steady 
flow of supplies, both military end economic, 
from outride China. Communication fta the 
south and southwest can be kept open only 
so long as the loyally of the people In those 
areas is retained. 

d. Present and Future Operations. 

The objective of the fated Chinese Oommn- 
airt oflastrt, begun on 10 April, Is to secure 
the lower Yangtse Valley from Seechwan to the 
sea and at the mam time drive a wedge deep 
ta to south China to order to separate the forces 
of Pal Chung-hst and 11 Ttang-Jen la Kwangsl 
from thorn of Chlang Kai-shek in tbs south¬ 
east The southern drive on Canton and Too- 
cfaow, additionally, will accelerate fragmenta¬ 
tion of the Nationalist Government by forcing 
further flight to Taiwan or Chungking or pos^ 
ribly to both. 

The primary Commun ist objective probably 
win be raalfaed by the end of August At no 
time from now on can the Nationalists be ex¬ 
pected to put up more than token resistance, 
since their first c once r n will be withdrawal of 
their remaining troops Intact to Taiwan and 
the more remote areas of the southwest By 
the end of 194$, in consequence, the Chinese 
Communists probably will exerci se military 
control over all of mainland China from Man- 
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churl* south to Kwangtung and from the 
eastern border of Szechwan to the sea. 

(1) Communist UOttary Problems. 

Although the Communist forces have all 

the advantages at p r esen t, when thej mote 
to ruminate the last areas of resistance they 
wm faoe certain entirety new problems. The 
Onmnnmtst armies wt& be moving Into ex¬ 
tremely rough mountainous terrain in their 
drive to the southwest and the northwest In 
order to support their occupation armies ade¬ 
quately, they must of necessity greatly extend 
thdr Hoes of supply and communication Into 
these food-defldt ureas. Although Comma- 
nist forces will be greatly asdsted by dlsri- 
dents, bandits, and Irregular OCP bands In 
the south and southwest provinces, they will, 
particularly In the northwest, bo moving Into 
a great expanse of territory where the local 
populace is either actively or potentially hos¬ 
tile. The expanding Co mmunist armies win 
also face the problem of how to feed, clothe, 
indoctrinate, and otherwise dispose of captured 
or defected antt-Oommuolit forces. 

The acquisition of Taiwan is another prob¬ 
lem for the OCP: The Communist armies have 
no amphibious expe rt eno e or training. At 
present, they lack the requisite thlpptnc to 
undertake an assault on Taiwan. The lack 
of amp hib i o us experienoc; moreove r , may fores 
the OCP to be satisfied with the much slower 
political methods of un der g round action to 
accomplish thdr cooquest of the Island. 

Perhaps the largest problem fodng the CCP 
lies in preventing the military machine from 
outrunning thdr abilities for political con¬ 
solidation. To halt thdr victorious armies 
would not only belle OCP propaganda but 
would probably shake troop morale from top 
to bottom. Over-all success, therefore, de¬ 
pends upon the maintenance of a very delicate 
balance between OCP military acquisitions and 
political preparedness. 

(2) Nationalist Problem*. 

Problems currently facing the remaining 
nationalist Armed Force s appear to be Insur¬ 
mountable. The present centrifugal tendency 
In Nationalist China Is a recreation of condi¬ 
tions once almost nation-wide, which the sur¬ 
viving warlords understand wen, but which 


makes central planning and control virtually 
Impossible. The remaining Nationalist troops 
are desperately ftn need of rfrcqu tp p tn g, re-: 
training, re-vltallsing, and re-ocganldng under, 
a pwii p r t fii t and effective centr a l mmi 
It appears unUkdy that these bade National¬ 
ist needs will be fulfilled. Co ns equently, sntf- 
Oonmnml s t forces In China when threatened 
by the Onmmnnli t armies, mud further with¬ 
draw, capitulate or be annihilated. 

(2) MsttmaUafCapabOitits. 

(a) Natlonalitt. Remaining Nationalists or 
antl-Conimunlst forces cannot. In the foreme 
able future, effectively rerist the Communist 
military machine. Sven if It were possible to 
core editing military Ills by means of outside 
assistance, superficial reforms would be lortfeo- 
tual unless the ailment Is also treated—the 
troops must be rodnstilled with the win to 
fight This can only be acoompllshod by pay¬ 
ing the troops In accordance with the cost of 
living, by feeding and clothing them property 
and, above all, by giving them something to 
fight for. This obviously Is Impossible under 
present conditions. The OCP, therefore, can 
and probably win cradicat e^agy a ndafl^g 

whenever it ehooaes to do so. 

(b) Oommumkt, The OCP Is currently 
capable of launching simultaneous operations 
to the south, southwest, and nort h wes t and 
eliminating an effective military redstanee by 
the end of 1090. However, In view of Com¬ 
munist logistic and morale problems which un¬ 
doubtedly would mutt from too fast a take¬ 
over, the CCP win probably continue Its me¬ 
thodical area-by-area conquest end It may be 
2 to 9 years before the final liquidation of oil 
anti-communist resistance in China. The 
south and southwest will probably be the first 
two entries on the OCP military time-table and 
the coup <Ec grace r e ser ved for the Mas In the 
Northwest 

4. Economic Situation. 

a. Nationalist China. 

The economic activities of the Nations] 
Government in Canton and of each provincial 
government (except Taiwan and Ssechwan) 
are largely confined to the search for sufficient 
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revenue to maintain their military and politi¬ 
cal power. Economic and commercial paral¬ 
ysis throughout most cC non-Communlst 
China has pauperised both the National and 
most provincial governments. 

The flnanrlal position of the National Gov¬ 
ernment at Canton la desperate. It has suf¬ 
fered from a serious derrsate In rev en u e be¬ 
came of Its tnabOtty to collect taxes, the wide¬ 
spread repudiation of the national c ur r en cy , 
and the virtual elimination of customs duties. 
In addition, State-owned industries and en¬ 
terprises have largely ceased to operate and 
the profits of many remaining plants are no 
longer available to any but local political ad* 
ministrations. Reserves of gold and diver 
atm under Canton’s control art very limited 
and most provincial governments are reported 
to bo In a similarly serious fiscal situation. 

While most of non-Communlst China Is im¬ 
poverished, Szechwan and Tdwan are excep¬ 
tions.. Both areas possess a relatively sound 
economy.* Other Important Nationalist as¬ 
sets are a considerable amount of coastal and 
ocean shipping and the gold bullion In Tai¬ 
wan. 

b. Co mm u ni st China. 

(1) Internal Problems. 

(a) Economic Ob j ect ion. The first eco¬ 
nomic objectives of the Onmmunii t s will be: 
(l) theaequSrittonof all assets owned by the 
National G ove rnm ent and -bu r ea ucr atic cap¬ 
italists-; (2) the preservation of govern¬ 
mental financial end commercial Institutions; 
and ($) obtaining the su p p or t of productive 
elements of s ociet y. The Nationalist assets 
least accessible to the Communists are the 
three million-odd ounces of gold controlled by 
Chlang Kai-shek, the ov er s ea s assets and 
holdings of the Government and its -war crim¬ 
inal" officials, private holdings and the million 
tons of shipping now In Nationalist hands 
It Is unlikely that an appreciable amount of 
industrial plant will be removed to Nationalist 
areas, and the Commnnltti should Inherit Na¬ 
tionalist Industries largely Intact 

(b) Food Problem*. While the possibility 
exists that the Communists may not be able 
to overcome the war's disruption of marketing 
faculties In a short time and that Manchurian 
surpluses may be pre-empted by the USSR, 


no starvation Is expected in Communist areas 
before the June harvests, except in some 
flooded or war-desolated localities. 

Although the coastal cities long have im¬ 
ported rice, grains and vegetable oils, because 
of the high costs of transport from Inland 
areas of production to coastal con s umpti on 
centers, there Is probably enough food in the 
Yangtze Valley to supply these dries, if the 
CCP ean solve the problems of ooOecrioa and 
distribution. 

(c) Development of Transportation and In¬ 
dustry. That some pro gra m In Industrial re¬ 
construction has begun Is Indicated by reports 
from Manchuria, Tsinan, Peiping, Tientsin, 
and many towns in North China which show 
thgt the reopening of Industries and railroad 
reconstruction In liberated towns la a high- 
priority task. Shortages of taw material, 
power, and skilled labor will continue to limit 
Communist dev elop ment of Industry after 
control over Central China Is consolidated 
but, with the exception of petroleum and poo* 
sidy cotton which must be Imported, there 
will be sufficient resources to run most exist¬ 
ing Industry at a high level of capacity. 

The and for petroleum In Central China 
will decrease as coal be co mes available in 
larger quantities and as such large oil con¬ 
sumers as power companlse are reconverted 
to ***** Domestic foMefrit m of cotton for 
textiles, China's chief industry, will bo large 
and, together with present stocks ih Shang¬ 
hai, should be nearly adequate for this year's 
needs. Rehabilitated railroads, together with 
captured junks and barges on the Yangtze 
River and Its tributaries, should provide ade¬ 
quate internal transportation for essential 
marketing purposes. 

(d) Gaining Support of Productive Ele¬ 
ments. The CCP will try to gain the active 
support of productive elements In the middle 
classes who may not yet be entirely convinced 
of the bountiful life which la promised under 
the Communist order. The Communists have 
declared that taxes must not be confiscatory, 
that governmental enterprises harmful to pri¬ 
vate enterprises shall not be permitted, that 
workers must not demand excessively high 
wages, and generally that all means will be 
utilised to encourage private Industrial pro- 
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duction. While these promises hate largely 
remained they have gained wide 

support for the CCP among Shanghai and 
Nanking businemen. Among the middle 
classes, those most actively wooed by the Com- 
munlsts are the technicians. They are of* 
fared high pay (In Mukden reportedly twice 
that of government officials) and the chance 
to be leaden In China* reconstruction. The 
CCP hee apparently pined the euppert of re* 
sponsible technical end managerial groups In 
other Co m m uni st atom In China end may do 
ao In Central China ee watt. 

Urban worker s and the fanners may not be 
aa strenuously we nd ted, both becau s e their 
support Is already assumed and beca u s e In¬ 
creased rewards to the middle classes must 
f re qu e n tly be made at the expense of the 
lower Income groups. While continued Up 
service wUl be pqfcl to better living standards, 
workers will be told that, as the "leading** 
political group, they must carry the burden 
of eeooomfc r eoonstr nctlo o ***** d evel op ment 
Similarly, few promise^ other then reduced 
rente end Interest cates, may be made to the 
tenant farmers, dace landlords hare already 
been pc omlmd that the country Is too "back¬ 
ward economically" for ImmedUU drastle 
Imd y sdjstrf b utlott 

(e) Pinandal and C o mmtrei a l Problems. 
The CCP has shown considerable concern over 
the establishment of internal fi nan c ia l sta¬ 
bility and the re s ump ti on of domestic com¬ 
merce. The lack of financial ex pe rts will seri¬ 
ously hinder the Communists in the estab¬ 
lishment of a stable and flexible cur re ncy 
which wUl be adequate for the commercial 
and Industrial ne e ds of North and Central 
China, conditioned by the recent National¬ 
ist exp erien c e with paper currency, the Com¬ 
munists in the Immediate present may con¬ 
tinue to rely on a less flexible exchange sys¬ 
tem based on barter and tax payments in 
grain and other commodities. To date, the 
Communists hare been sufficiently successful 
in collecting agricultural output, which has 
provided them with a substantial source of 
revenue. 

Although transportation and marketing 
difficulties will hinder domestic trade, both 
state and, to a lesser degree, private coqunerce 


has been encouraged by the OOP's commer¬ 
cial policy and probably will contin ue to be. 
"Liberation" of the Yangtse Valley will prob¬ 
ably yield to the Communists the huge col- 
leetioo-and-sale apparatus of the Central 
Trust and other National Government agen¬ 
cies, thus reenforcing and firmly establishing 
the ft w ww mi iiit elite trading base. 

Further, CCP acquisition of the Yangtre re¬ 
gion will be an Important factor In curing 
the present paralysis of Internal commer c e 
by restoring the normal I n tegrati o n of the 
Central and North China ooono ml e s 

(2) External PrMm*. 

(a) Rtqvbrments in Portion Pride. Pe¬ 
troleum, cotton, and the railroad, factory, and 
pow e r equipment needed for reconstruction, 
are the principal Imp orts that the Commu¬ 
nists will require during the next year. In¬ 
adequate amounts of any of these Items wifi 
seriously hamper economic re covery, hid- 
oQ requirements can be met In pert by the 
substitution of coal, which should be avail¬ 
able la quantity to the Communists. But 
kerosene, gasoline, lubricants and other pe¬ 
troleum products which hare no s u b st it u t e s 
must be Imported. Current CMnree con¬ 
sumption, Including aviation gasoline, Is 15-20 
million bands annually and 10-12 mMUon 
barrels would probably be a minimum con¬ 
tinuing annual ywysriih fun utfilm- 
tioo of coal and with no Increase In the lerel 
of ec o n o m i c activity. 

Reconstruction req uir ements for China are 
enormous. A minimum reconstruction pro¬ 
gram, calling for rebuilding China's prewar 
Industry and railroads and perhaps one-half 
of Manchuria's peak i n d ustria l capacity, 
would require imports of US $200-9900 million 
In Chine end a similar amount in Manchuria. 
The bulk of the expense would be for railroad 
equipment; the remainder would largely be 
textile, mining, and p ow er machinery and 
equipment Reconstruction offers special dif¬ 
ficulties to the Communists since substantial 
credits or investmen t s from the USSR ere un¬ 
likely and there are severe political obstacles 
in the way of Western Investments. In the 
next few years, the Chinese Communists will 
be confronted with the problem of paying for 
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their re h abil i tation through their ova effort*. 

(b) Trade with the USSR, Soviet domina¬ 
tion of Manchuria vflt be a major lector in 
directing the cowee of China’s foreign trade 
In the neat jeer. The Soviet Union will con¬ 
tinue to take mart of Manchuria** grain and 
eevbean c r on e to meet the dd d ti of 

oQt throughout the USSR and of food In the 
SovbthrEut The total value of them lm- 
porte Cram Kandmrla nag well be la carats 
of US flOt inflUon annually, at world market 
prices. In China Proper, the USSR doee not 
have the nat dominant poeitlon with respect 
to foreign trade that it enjoje in Manchuria. 
The foreign trade of China Proper Is more 
likely to be directed to the non-Soviet coun¬ 
tries because of the limited market In the 
USSR for such Important Chinese exports as 
bristles, processed eggs, handicrafts, and eosL 

The dhadvantaces to ********* of **** Man- 
chttrtsn trade with the USSR derive largely 
from the cheap m onopoly price that the So¬ 
viets have been able to obtain on soybean* 
the chief Manchurian export. Through 1U 
control of the Manchurian railroads and the 
port of Dairen, the USSR has been able to 
prevent the export of M a nchuri an produ cts to 
world markets. Necessarily, trade with the 
Soviet Union on such unfavorable terms tends 
to Impair China's ability to finance her 
tessnUal Import requirements. Xa China 
Proper, the Communists will be fmr to maxi¬ 
mise thrir return by directing their export s 
to whatever country offers the highest prices. 
Deports to non-8oviet countries win provide 
the Chinees directly with the means needed 
to obtain cacnttal Imports, such as petroleum, 
railroad e q u ip ment, electrical and other in¬ 
dustrial machinery, and chemicals—products 
which can be obtained from theee countries 
more radfiy than from the USSR. 

(c) Trade with the US, The advantage of 
OCP trade with the West and with Japan lies 
in the character of China's Import require¬ 
ments and her export markets. These ad¬ 
vantages particularly apply to US trade, 
which, in the postwar period, hat been the 
largest of any country's with China. 


The US would be a major source for petro¬ 
leum, certain types of capital equipment, and 
vehicles. If the US alone wen excluded 
from trade, Japan, the UK, and other West¬ 
ern countries might fill a portion of China's 
reconstruction needs but It Is unlikely that 
theee countries can make capital 

goods exports In the next year to satfoty all 
of China's requirements. 

Not only will China probably be forosd to 
depend on the US for e mentlsl import* but 
the market for many fhtnras commodttto* 
such as handicrafts, tang oO, and animal 
products te determined by UB demand Were 
the US market eliminated, China's exports 
would be reduced substantially, her export In¬ 
dustries depressed, and bar ability to pay for 
needed Imports greatly restricted. China's 
chances for e co no m i c re co v ery tn such dreum- 
stanees would be man. 

(d) Trade with Japan, Smaller trampor- 
tation costs would permit Japan to outbid the 
world market for many of China** exports. 
In the case of China** ex port of such bulk 
commodities as eoal, Iron ora. and salt, Jkpan 
would be the only o o mmerrlaR y Important 
feasible market. In return, Japan could edl 

which would aid the^Wn* 

hahllitation program. T*ad* p ndhbb to 
both countries, could In a few yean total US 
fl 400,000,000 annually, an which 

would he a Substantial portion of China's total 
foreign trade. 

Although Chinese antipathy toward the In¬ 
dustrial revival of Japan Is a political factor 
mUitating against such large seals trad* It is 
very likely that the urgent e cono m i c conrid- 
•rattons of recove r y will override-such an ob¬ 
jection. Indeed, the CCPS Ministry of Indus¬ 
try and Commerce In Tientsin suggested re¬ 
sumption of Japan trade In April and Premier 
Yoshlda has repeatedly declared that Japan 
"win and must” trade with China Japan** 
market, as well as that of the US, is very im¬ 
portant in the long run for the achievement 
of Chinese e c onomic Independence and re¬ 
covery. 
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THE FOOD OUTLOOK FOR COMMUNIST CHINA 

SUMMARY 


Widespread droughts and floods during 1040 
will cause severe famine In China In 1950. 
Bartons food shortages In the rural areas of 
poor harvests are a foregone conclusion. Al¬ 
though famine Is a common historical experi¬ 
ence In China, the new Communist regime will 
be pat In a disadvantageous light by any com¬ 
parison of 1949 harvests with the more favor¬ 
able harvests of recent years under the Na¬ 
tionalists. rood shortages furthermore will 
delay the fulfillment of Communist promises 
to the rural population. Peasant rebellions, 
although not well organised and not Ideologi¬ 
cally Inspired, already have been reported In 
several areas. 8uch uprisings may be further 
encouraged by the famine. Rural unrest may 
impede the establishment of political and eco¬ 
nomic stability In China, but it cannot be con¬ 
sidered a serious threat to the power of the 
Communist regime. Continued peasant rebel¬ 
lion, however, may force the Communists to 
maintain larger armed forces than they had 
anticipated. 


Despite Communist efforts to assure ade¬ 
quate food supply to key urban areas, the prob¬ 
lem of shortages has tended to defeat Com¬ 
munist attempts at urban price oaotrol. Be¬ 
cause wage payments are gmred to food prices, 
the famine will result In lncreasod prices of 
manufactured goods. 

The Communists will not wish to utilise 
their meager foreign exchange resources for 
the purchase of food from the west. It Is also 
unlikely that the Communists will] seriously 
approach the U8 or. other non-Communist 
countries for aid In meeting their current food 
deficits. 

The 8ovlct-Manchurlan trade pact con¬ 
cluded In July 1949 requires ttut export of 
Manchurian foodstuffs to the USSR. In an 
effort to counter unfavorable Chinese reac¬ 
tion, however, the USSR might reliuc these re¬ 
quirements for food exports or, more likely, 
might make highly publicised token relief 
shipments to China. 


Note: The Intelligence organisations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy and tl te Air 
Force have concurred in this report. 11 contains information available to CIA as of 
29 January 1950. 
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THE FOOD OUTLOOK FOR COMMUNIST CHINA 


At a xmIt of widoproad droughts and 
floods during 1949. the year 1950 should bring 
an exceptionally some famine to China. 
While sonm areas have enjoyed a good harvest, 
others will suffer from serious food shortages, 
and many will face famine conditions.* 

Worth China suffered a 'particularly poor 
crop year in 1949, but droughts and floods alto 
cut into harvests In many areas of Manchuria, 
Central China, and South China and drove 
muttons of families from their homes. North 
China*! production of food crops in 1040 wea 
about SO percent below the level of the pre¬ 
vious year, with the lower Yellow River valley 
and eastern Hopei hard hit by drought in early 
summer and floods later In the year. Other 
areas In China which suffered poor harvests 
Indude the lake areas of the Central Yangtxe 
Valley, northern Klangsu, northern Anhwei, 
parts of Honan, Shansi, and Cbahar, northern 
Manchuria and the lower Liao River valley of 
Manchuria. Because of their comparative Iso¬ 
lation and Insufficient modern transport fa¬ 
cilities, many distressed localities will be un¬ 
able to count on a sufficient quanUty of com¬ 
mercial or relief shipments from food surplus 
areas. (For a more detailed discussion of the * 
areas affected, see Appendix.) 

The Chinese Communists are thus likely to 
be faced with peasant unrest In 1050. Peasant 
rebellions, although not well organised and 
not ideologically inspired, have already been 
reported in several areas and may be encour- 

* floras light is thrown on the extent and serious¬ 
ness of the famine threat by recent bro adcasts over 
the Communist radio. According to a Fetptng re¬ 
port In October, about 10 million peasants In North 
China alone had been affected by drought, storms, 
floods, and Insect pests. Calamities in Manchuria 
and In several areas of Central China are affecting 
many millions more. To meet the famine threat, 
the Communists arc reportedly mobilising women 
and children for the collection of grass under the 
stimulus of such slogans as. “Mix bran and grass to 
tide over the famine.*' and “Eat leaves and grass 
this year, then grain may be eaten nest year." 


aged further by IhodlsflppoiDtzikflQtSflod pres¬ 
sure on living standards resulting from poor 
harvests. In some areas* peasant hostility will 
take the fonn of passive resistance and non* 
cooperation. In a few localities resistance to 
Increased tax burd en s may take such overt 
forms as the muxdtr of tax collectors and open 
insurrection. The Communists will have to 
ppidpcm y in tra di ti o nall y 

bandit-ridden areas because of the high cost 
of policing them. 

Despite such patterns of unrest It Is not 
likely that political con¬ 

trol will be seriously threatened. Famine Is 
a common occurrence in China, and conse¬ 
quent disorders are traditionally locall a ed in 
character. The Communis ts ""H necessarily 
suffer, however, from any comparison of cur¬ 
rent harvests with those In r e cent years under 
the Nationalists; and Chinese peasants, prone 
to regard omens and auguries seriously, wffl 
inevitably make the comparison. Food short¬ 
ages will delay both the fulfillment of Com¬ 
munist promises to the peasantry and the 
agricultural p rogr a ms. In order to cope with 
peasant unrest In and out of the bandit areas, 
the Communist government must keep, at 
some cost, a large armed force In being which 
It will employ against any resistance that 
may develop. In their concern about feeding 
the urban populations, as well as their in¬ 
creased military forces, the Communists may 
be forced to make Increased levies on the 
peasantry. 

In 1948 the difficulties besetting the Nation¬ 
alists in bringing food to the cities were allevi¬ 
ated by CRM and ECA which supplied nearly 
three-fourths of China's rice and the bulk of 
Its wheat flour Imports. With this assistance 
now cut off, the Communists must mobilise 
and transport supplies from the countryside— 
a task, however, that they are performing with 
more efficiency than did the Nationalists. It 
ts probable that the most serious food short¬ 
ages in 19S0 will occur, not in the cities, but 
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In thorn rural areas which coffered poor bar- thus tend to Increase the costa of manufacture 
rate and are relatively isolated by the lack of and undermine the competitive portion of 
modem tramport facilities such Chinese exports at textiles. 

Some of the hardships arising from the food Poor harvests, furthermoitt win ts^ede in¬ 
shortages could bo alleviated through com- fttiation of Communist plans for Industriahtt- 

merdal food Imports. Because of their meager tkm. With agrtcultuzal exports neoessarifrr 

r eeonree e In foreign exchange, ho w e ver , and reduced, Chinese ability to earn foreign es¬ 
thete determination to use this foreign ear- change will be Impaired, and foreign purchases 

change aa far aapoedUe to Import Industrial will have to be deferred. If the reduced ex¬ 
goods, the Conummlste will keep food imparts ports are directed in substantial part to the 

to a minimum. The Nationalist blockade. If USSR at tefme lees favorable than offered on 

It conttnnee with moderate eftecttraras In world markets, China's exchange earnings win 

1080, wm also constitute a deterrent to food be even further reduced. 

Imports. It Is highly Improbable that the The famine during 1950 may have some 
O nmmunt ste win make a serious approach to effect on Chinese relations with the USSR, 

the US or other non-Communlst countries for Under the terms of the govtet-lfinchmlan 

aid In meeting their current food deficits. trade pact concluded in JU|y 1949, Manchuria 

Probably the most serious problems for the is required to ship food to the Soviet Union. 

Onmmunfeite In the dtles wm be tboee Invotv- Although this treaty has bean publicised in 

Ing price contndL Food shortage in China bat the Chinese press as an example of mutually 

tended to defeat all Oommunlst measures to beneficial Chinese-Soviet trade, there Is evt- 

control prices. Upward pre ssur e In the early dence of suspicion among many Chinese that 

fab of 1949 was disguteed In part by the faet the treaty actually favors the USSR at the ex- 

that crope currently bring harvested were, pence of China. Should the USSR Insist on 

m ov in g into the dttee. In put by Oommunlst continuation of food shipments from lian- 

skffl In collecting supplies and dumping them churls* such suspicio n s would grow, and the 

on the market whenever prices threatened to whole Soviet policy toward China would be- 

rise rapidly. With supplies becoming scarcer, come suspect among more and more Chinese, 

how e v er, dumping has already become Ineffec- In an effort to oounter unfavorable Chinese 

tool as a means of controlling speculation. A reaction, however, the U8SR might relax thece 

ilae In food prices Is especially significant In requirements for food expor ts , or, more Ukriy, 

China beca u s e wage payments are linked might make highly pubUdaed token relief ship- 

cloeely to the price of food; poor harvests wilt ments to China. 
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CHINESE COMMUNBT INTERVENTION IN KOREA 


SSLPRfilLSM 

1. To estimate the scale and purpose of Chinese Communist 
intervention In North Korea and Chinese Communist capabtli- 
ties and Intentions. 

SUMMARY and CONCLUSIONS 

3. Present Chinese Communist troop strength in North Korea 
Is estimated at 30,000 to 40,000. Chinese Communist ground 
units are engaging UN forces at various points ranging from 
30 to 100 miles south of the Korean-Mancburlan border. Recent 
action has been marked also by the appearance of Soviet-type 
Jet fighters In combat with US aircraft over Korea. 

3. Present Chinese Communist troop strength In Manchuria 
Is estimated at 700,000. . Of this number, (here are at least 
300,000 regular field forces. These troop strengths, added to 
the forces already in Korea, are believed to make the Chinese 
Communists capable of: (a) halting further UN advance north¬ 
ward, through piecemeal commitment of troops; or (b) forcing 
UN withdr a wal to defensive positions farther south by a power¬ 
ful'assault. 

4. The objective of the Chinese Communist Intervention appears 
to be to halt the advance of UN forces in Korea and to keep a 
Communist regime In being on Korean soil, fa accomplishing 
this purpose, toe Chinese Communists would: (a) avert the 
psychological and political consequences of a disastrous outcome 
of the Korean venture; (b) keep UN forces away from the actual 
frontiers of China and the USSR; (c) retain an area In Korea as 
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a base of Communist military and guerrilla operations; 

(d) prolong indefinitely the containment of ON, especially 
08, forces In Korea; (e) control the distribution of hydro¬ 
electric power generated is North Korea and retain other 
economic benefits; and (1) create the possibility of a favor¬ 
able political eolation In Korea, despite the military defeat 
of the North Koreans. 

6. The Chinese Communists thus far retain fell freedom of 
action with respect to Korea. They are free to adjust their 
action in accordance with the development of the situation. 

If the Chinese Communists were to succeed in destroying 
the effective st r e n gt h of UN farces in northern Karen, they 
would pursue their advantage as far as possible. It the mili¬ 
tary situation is stabilised, they may well consider that, with 
advantageous terrain and the onset of winter, their forces now 
in Korea are sufficient to accomplish their immediate purposes. 

0. A likely and logical development of ths present sltnatlan 
is hint die apposing sides will build up their combat power 
in successive increments to checkmato the other until forces 
of major magnitude are involved. At any point in this develop¬ 
ment, the danger Is present that the s i tua ti on may get out of 
control and land to a general war. 

7. The Chinee# Communists, la intervening in Korea, have 
accepted a grave risk of retaliation and general war. They 
would probably ignore an ultimatum requiring their withdrawal. 
If Chinese territory were to be attacked, they would probably 
enter Korea in full force. 

8. The tact that both the Chinese Communists sad the U8SR 
have accepted an increased risk of a general war indicates 
either that the Kremlin is ready to face a showdown with toe 
West at an early date or that circumstances have forced them 
to accept tost risk. 
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Prior to mid-October, Chinees Communist support of tor 
North Koreans coc ele ted solely at loglatteal aid and moral sop* 
port. Maos that time, however, the Chinese Communists hare 
boon «m—«« if troops to Increasing mnnber so that at present 
UN forces are being engaged by Chinese Comiamitot fraud utta 
to varying penetrations, ranging from SO to 100 miles sooth of 
tbs Ifancharian-Korsan border. 

To date, elements taken from toe Chinese Communist 88th, 
SOto, 40th, and 48nd armies of the Vderto Field Army hare been 
identified to the combat sane of Korea. Units of approximately 
battalion stoe from each division of three or more of the Chinese 
Communist armies along toe Korean border to Manchuria hare 
been combined to form units of approximately division else. One 
regular Chinese Communist division torn been tentatively tdeatt? 
fled. Present Chinees Communist troop strength In North Korea 
to e stimat ed to number from 80,000 to 40,000. Ibis number, com¬ 
bined vtto an estimated 40,000 North Korean troops, coostttates 
an over-all enemy strength of TO,000 to 80,000. Of this total, an 
sett me ted 88,000 are to contact with UN forces. 


The arrival of Chinees Communist ground units in toe Korean 
fighting has been aceonjmnlod by a marked stiffening of North 
Korean resistance. The previously confused and dleorgantoed 
North Korenn uutts now appear to be to pro c ess of recommitment 
aa reorganised and re equ ip pe d combat units. There are todica- 
ttona that Chinese Comnsmtot forces to Korea are being reinforced. 

Although toe nationality of toe hostile aircraft Involved to 
recent Incidents over toe Korean-Mnnchertoa border has not been 
definitely established, toe fact that Soviet-type jet aircraft vers 
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Involved Indicates that the North Koreans are receiving air 
assistance from Manchuria in addition to direct ground force 
support from the Chinese Communists. 

10. Chinese Communist Capabilities for Armed Intervention. 

The over-all strength of the Chinese Communist ground 
forces Is es tim a t ed st 2,800,000. Of this number, 1,770,000 
are well-trained and well-equipped regular field forces, and dm 
remainder are fairly well-trained and well-equipped military 
district troops. In addition, there are approximately 2,000,000 
poorly-trained and poorly-equipped provincial troops. 

Since Spring 1080, there has been a general build-up of 
Chinese Communist tactical troop strength in Manchuria to a 
point which enceeds normal security n eed s . The movement of 
numerous major units from sooth and central China is estimated 
to have brought currant Chinese Communist strength In Man¬ 
churia to approximately 700,000. Of thin number, there are at 
least 200,000 regular field forces, comprising possibly sight 
to ten armies, plus elements of at least four otter armies. 

The Chines# Communist Air Force, not tested In combat 
to date, Is believed to consist of 200 combat aircraft In tactical 
units. Of dds 200, 40 are TO -2 light bombers, 40 are IL-10 
ground attack, and 120 are LA-0 fighters, it la possible that 
tea CCAF may Include 20-40 Soviet-type swept-wing Jet fighters 
formerly stationed tn the vicinity of Shanghai, some of which are 
believed to have been die Jet aircraft which have appeared in 
recent operations In North Korea. 

771th these ground forces and this air strength, the Chinese 
Communists could probably mate available as many as 950,000 
troops within 90 to 80 days tor sustained ground operations In 
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Korea and coald provide limited air support and some armor. 

Ibis could be dons without Jeopardizing their internal control 
In Manchuria or China proper. The Chinese Communist Farces 
are therafore believed capable either of: (a) halting tardier UN 
advance n o r t h w a rd by matching any foreseeable UN build-up 
with piecemeal commitment of totem presently along the Tain 
River; or (b) forcing UN withdrawal to defensive positions further 
south through a powerful assault. 

11. Chinese Communist Motives for U damte 

The Chinese Communist decision to commit troops In North 
Korea, entailing as it does the serious risk at widening the Korean 
conflict, would not have been taken by Communist China without 
Soviet sanction or possibly direction, it must therefore be as¬ 
sumed that both parties consider the anticipated benefits to Justify 
the acceptance of the cal c ula t ed risk of precipitating a general war 
in China which could eventually involve the Soviet Union. TUa 
calculated risk Includes the possibility of a reaction on the part 
of the U8 directly to meet the broader issue with die USSR rattier 
than to allow itself to become involved in an espenatve and inde¬ 
cisive war with Communist China. 

The immediate occasion for Communist Chinese armed as¬ 
sistance appears to have been tha crossing of dm 38th Parallel 
by US forces and the consequent swift collapse of North Korean 
resistance, unless the Chinese had intervened, UN forces would 
soon have reached and secured the Tula River line. Urn Korean 
People’s Republic would have ceased to exist except as a govsrn- 
ment-ln-axlle and as a guerrilla movement Confronted with this 
possibility, dm Chinese Communists have apparently determined 
to prevent an early UN military victory in Koras and to hasp a 
Communist regime la being on Korean soil. 
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It Is significant that the Chinese Communists retrained 
from committing troops at two eauter critical phases of the 
Korean war, namely whan die UN bald no more than a pre- 
cartons toehold In the Pusan perimeter and later when the 
UN landings were made at Inchon. The failure to act on those 
occasions appears to indicate that Peiping was unwilling to 
accept a serious risk of war, prior to the UB crossing of the 
38th Parallel. Since the crossing of the Parallel, Chinese 
Communist propaga n da has increasingly Identified the Peiping 
cause with toe cause'of toe North Koreans. 

The Immediate objective of the Chinese Communist Inter¬ 
vention In Korea appears to have been to halt the advance of 
UN forces. Chinese Communist military operations to date. 
Including toe nature of toe forces employed, suggest an Interim 
military operation with limited objectives. This view Is 
strengthened by consideration of the limitations imposed on 
military operations by winter weather in tola mountainous area. 

hi assisting the North Koreans, toe Chinese Communists 
can derive several advantages for themselves, toe Soviet Union, 
and world Cbnmmnlam. They are: 

a.. To avert toe psychological and Political conaetmeocea 

of a flgMttaa wteonc at toe fatm igosau- 

The prestige of the world Quamnnlst movement and, 
more particularly, toe domestic and International political 
position of the Chinese Communist raglme, are linked with 
toe fate of toe North Korean satellite. A complete UN victory 
In Korea would adversely affect the power of International 
Communism to attract and hold adherents. For tbs Chinese 
raglme Itself, the total elimination of a satellite state hi Korea 
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would mean a serious loss at political face In China and in 
the world at largo, most notably in tbs Asiatic areas that 
have probably been selected by the Chinese Communists as 
their primary sphere et influence. 

b. To been UN forces awa y figg j g actual frontiers 


The establishment at a Western-oriented and US- 
supported regime on the south hank of the Tain River is 
probably viewed by Peiping as a th reat to the security of toe 
Communist regime In Chins. Tbs USSR would likewise he 
senettlve to the advance of UN forces to the northeastern tip 
of Korea. The Chinese Commnnlsts apparently regard the 
US as a hostile power, determined to bring about their eventual 
overt hr ow. 


c. To retain an area tn Kory as > base of Communist 
military rtrUH * aerations . 


Tbs terrain of North Korea adjacent to the Manchurian 
borde r Is especially suitable lor such a bass. 


d. To prolong indefinitely the containment cf UN, especially 

]sSa3Dgsrr 

Prolonged Involvement of UN and US forces In Korea 
Is favorable tor Comnsudst global strategy. The containment 
of those forces In Korea prevents their redeployment to Ger¬ 
many, or to other arses where they might be required to oppose 
Communist egression. 
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I, To control the distribution of hydroelectric power 
geca rated to North Ktere* and~retaln other”sisoBomlc 
benefits . 


Peiping las an Immediate economic stake In the pres¬ 
ervation of a friendly state south at the Tain. The hydro* 
electric installations In North Korea, particularly the Sulho 
punt, are Important sources of power tor South Manchuria. 

The port ot Antung in Manchuria Is part at an economic entity 
that embraces the Korean city of Sinolju across the river; 
trade In the area would be hampered severely if no arrange¬ 
ments existed lor the operation of the Antung*8lnnl]u port as 
a single unit. River traffic on the Tain and (he Tumea Rivers 
Is dependent upon workable agreements between political 
authorities In Manchuria and Korea. 

f. To create the possibility of a favorable political 
solution In Korea, despite the military defeat of the 
North Koreans . 

It Is possible that the Chinese Communists and the 
USSR hope to establish a military situation that will make the 
UN willing to negotiate a settlement of the Korean conflict In 
preference to a long drawn-out and expensive campaign. 

IS. Possible Developments . 

The Chinese Communists thus far retain full freedom 
of action with respect to Korea. They are free to adjust their 
actions In accordance with the development of die situation. 
Their current violent propaganda—centering as It has on 
(a) the "will of the Chinese people" (rather than the govern¬ 
ment) to supply "people's volunteers" to aid the North Koreans 
and "defend China"; and (b) America’s “use of Japanese" and 
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“aping of Japan" in its “aggression against China"—Is 
excellently adapted for preserving maneuverability, it 
could mean equally: whipping up of public opinion Oat 
seema chilly toward any Korean venture; a part at a gen* 
oral war of nerves; a real Intention to organise an anti-UN 
military campaign on a “people's volunteer" basis; or a 
psychological preparation of tbs Chinese people for hostili¬ 
ties with the U3 if not a world war. 

If the Chinese Communists were to succeed In destroy¬ 
ing the effective strength of UN forces In northern Korea, 
the Chinese Communists would probably pursue that ad¬ 
vantage as far as possible, bringing in reinforcements from 
Manchuria to exploit the opportunity. 

If the military situation Is stabilised, the Chinese Com¬ 
munists might well consider that, with advantageous terrain 
and the onset of whiter, their forces now In Korea are 
ade qu ate to prevent a military decision favorable to the UN, 
at least until spring. Such a military deadlock would contain 
UN forces In Korea and expose them to attrition, it would 
also permit the reconstitution of North Korean forces and 
facilitate the development of guerrilla operations behind the 
UN lines, hi these circumstances, the possibility of n poli¬ 
tical solution as the most convenient mesas of bringing tbs 
situation In Korea to a conclusion would be increased. 

A likely and logical development of the present situation 
is dint the opposing sides will build up their combat power 
In successive Increments to checkmate the other until forces 
of major magnitude art involved. At any point in this develop¬ 
ment the dsag«? Is present that the situation may gat out of 
control and lead to a general war. 
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Thn Chinese Co mmuni s ts appreciate that In la to nw rin 
la Korn they hart incurred pm risks of retaliation and 
geurnl war, hot ham accepted tbs risk. They would probably 
Ignore a ON ultimatum requirin' Sielr wUh d r aw aL 8 Chinese 
territory ware to be at tacked , they could and probably would 
enter Korea la fall force, with the purpose of cupelling OH 
forces altogether. 


The fact that both the Chinese Communists and the USSR 
have accepted aa Increased risk of a general war litdlcataa 
either that the Kremlin is ready to face a showdown with the 
West at an early date or that circumstances have forcad them 
to aceapt that risk. 
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In poww through an 
U8 and its aUtos, 




' China* 

To US Stout* fetors*. 

I no Chins* Ontnmi m i st s art foOonring a 
eouna of cotton darignsd to destro y US stra¬ 
tegic Interests in the Jta Hbst and to reduce 
tbs wudMdto pom position of ths UB and 
Its autos In relation to ths Joint power pod- 
tta of the USSB and China. 

& Ths asale ot the Chine* < 

i in Kona and ths uztwimngnase of ths 



d Ths 

i of ca pturin g Taiwan In 
to complete ths conquest of 
territory and sUminals the tost stronghold of 
ths HattnaUst mgfaoa Ths Chinese Ona- 
mantels hate ths capabflltj lor mounting an 
amphibious attach on Tatnaa Bo long as 
ths UB Ssrenth Fleet is avaBatts to protect 
ths Island, bo ws er, It to unlfta* that ths 



Id Ths Chinese Oc mmunte ts at present also 
baas tlio capability of intemning effectively 
in Indochina. They have been supporting 
ths Viet Mah for some thus. Direct inter- 
t la atrsngth to ahnost osrtatn to ooenr 


potter and 
na unfflm* to'dsaetop at toast so 


to bo 


g, Xf Borist i 
In relation to that of lbs UB and Its sQtos, and 
if, at the can fang, the ( 


moh wfll tofl to attain its military object ! * 
of drisfag the Ren* out of fedoehli*, or that 
the Bao Dti go ? e w nn s n t to suooccdlng In un¬ 
dermining the depor t of ths Viet Hah. 
asm If they do not open* interims in Undo- 
China, they can and probably wm increase 
military aestotenrs to the Viet Iflnh In an 


ghna might ooocatoaMy attanpt to bnafc its 
association with the UB8R. Tbto dtnatkm to 
to deottop In tbs i 


11 . 

nf seeming Bonk Kong at any time, and they 
ms Bn* to do ao whenasor they ha* con» 
i that there to no longer any 
i in tearing Hong Kong in British 
they an wflttng to ao- 


to- 

p* to lfaesa hi the ease of Hong Kong, 
they might stay their hand so ae to utffln 
the Bong Stag problem as a continuing wedge 
b et we en ths UB and UK or to pr esnr* ths 
flow of toads through Hong Kong. 

Id The Chlnsss Oonmwmtoto ha* further oa» 

Bouthsut Aria. It to aettinSdttutoiripnsh 
snl they do not ha* the capabiiittoe lor mfll- 
taiy aits* i 

18. 



bili* of eoocumnt* carrying on their oper¬ 
ations In Korea, intervening effeottrriy to In- 

faring Hong Kong, white oont inui ng to con* 


Vwfe s f o b llHtos of Cammunbt Chino. 

11 Beoause of Communist China’s writ neag» 
ntosd enormous ninhbas of grand forces, the 
gnat extant of Its terr it ory, and the inade¬ 
quacy ofttsoo nmmntoatlon routes for largo* 

tong, fhTco^SmS^m to'iSl2h l cS 
nrantot China to most Ttfnacabte an the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(a) Support of Bestotonoo Hones. 

By supplying ths aotf* anttoonanmlst 
forces already present in mainland China with 
effect!* communications, military equip* 
meat, and logtotical support, Communist mlh- 
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tuy strength could and ttd r apt* 

Ulittee tot operations elsewhere eoold be re¬ 
duced. Sven under theee dreransttncet, 
then oppo dti on g ro ups would be unhkrtT to 
overthfow the Chinen Communist regime in 
the ibeence of in effective counter-revolu¬ 
tionary movement; a political program, a 
flnwit orgeahation, competent leadenhip 
and a plan for action. 

(b) te of Nsikmate Purees. 

The nationalist Chinees Ooverament on 
Taiwan hae an army In being of appnud- 
matety 428,000 troops. There Is eonelderable 
doubt, however, as to the reUablttty and effec- 
ttveneee of the Nationalise forces under 
preeent nationalist leadership. The morale 
and combat efficiency of theee forces could 
doubttaw be substantially Improved under 08 
trahiiag end saparvUon. Often adequate 
logistic support, e large portion of these forces 
could be landed on the mainland There to 
considerable question es to whether the Na¬ 
tionalists could mobflleo popular support on 
the mainland or command tbs effective co¬ 
operation of prompt guerrilla forces. They 
might, however, he able to capitate on exit¬ 
ing discontent with the Communist reg im e. 
Such an operation would for a time occ up y 
communist military strength. 

(c) leonondo Warfare and limited unitary 
Action. 

Although the economy of China It mainly 
rural and operates at the aubstatence level, 
the urban segment of the e c o n o my Is largely 
dependent on oveneas end coastal trade, and 
by reason of Its concentration In a few locali¬ 


ties, Is particularly vulnerable to bombard¬ 
ment and blockade CurtaOment of foreign 
trade by Western eoonomlc oontrola, em- 
btrgos, or by naval blockade, would ornate 
urban unemployment end unrest, hinder In¬ 
dustrial production and development, and cre¬ 
ate serious nnanchd difficul ties. A ***»p *t g w 
of aerial and naval 

selected ports, raU systems, industrial capacity 
tad storage base*, in addition to economic 
warfare measures, would smtariy reduce the 
military rape Mil t*— of Qihm 

sustained operations, would impair the abtllly 
of the regime to malntabi Internal co n tro ls 
and conceivably might imperil the stability of 
the regime teff. 

(d) Continuation of UN Operations in Korea. 

The continued maintenance of UN military 

operations in Korea would result In a signifi¬ 
cant drain on the Chinese Oommunkts, would 
pin down a large portion of thafar crack traope 
and reduce thrir war-making capabilities else¬ 
where. n could have other far-reaching ef¬ 
fects, such as weakening the preeent feeting of 
tavtadhtUty, xedodag the prestige the regime 
It gatntag from current surnames; encouraging 
Internal o ppos it ion and straining relatione 
with the Kremlin. 

(e) Street of Counter-Measure* 

The measures outlined hi (a), (b), (c) and 
(d) above, If applied m combination, would fan- 
peril the Chinese Communist regime. These 
actions would, however, create a grave danger 
of Soviet counteraction and would increase 
the danger of a global war. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CHIN ESE COMMUNIST REGIME AND 
THE USSR: THEIR PRESENT CHARACTER AND PROBABLE 
FUTURE COURSES 

THE PROBLEM 

To estimate the present nature and state of relations between Communist China 
and the USSR and to estimate the probable courses of these relations over the next 
two years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


L The Peiping regime accepts Moscow 
leadership in the world Communist move¬ 
ment, and is becoming increasingly de¬ 
pendent on the USSR economically and 
militarily. However, we believe that the 
Peiping regime retains same capability 
for independent action, and Is In a posi¬ 
tion to Influence the formulation of Com¬ 
munist policy in the Par Bast 

2. We believe that Moscow will try to 
extend and intensify Its control over Com¬ 
munist China. However, we believe it 
unbkdy that, at least during the period 
of this estimate, the Kremlin will be able 
by nonmilitary means to achieve a de¬ 
gree of control over Communist China 
comparable to thatwhich it exercises over 
the European Satellites. We believe it is 
almost certain that the Kremlin will not 
attempt to achieve such control by mili¬ 
tary force. 

3. Over the long run, Ono-Soviet soli¬ 
darity might he weakened as a result of 
efforts by the USSR to Intensify and 
extend its control over Communist China, 


disputes over Soviet economic and mili¬ 
tary assistance to Communist China, 
divergent views concerning the border 
areas, Communist Chinese efforts to con¬ 
trol and direct Far Eastern “liberation 
movements,'’ or divergent views over the 
priority of Far Eastern Communist objec¬ 
tives In relation to other world Commu¬ 
nist objectives. 

4. We believe that during the period of 
this estimate these factors will be far out¬ 
weighed by does ideological ties and con¬ 
tinuing mutual involvement in the 
pursuit of common objectives, particu¬ 
larly the elimination of Western Influence 
from $e Far East. 

6. Although die Peiping regime will un¬ 
doubtedly continue to attempt to gain 
legal recognition internationally, to 
secure Formosa, and to resume trade and 
commerce with the West, we do not 
believe that the existing 8lno-Soviet 
solidarity can be weakened by non-Com- 

munist to fiftmmwlrt fMni 
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Mmwmr, as we have previously esti¬ 
mated, we beHm that Western pressures 
against Communist China, while wnakan- 


lng her, would not disrupt Sino-Sodet 
solidarity during the period of this 
estimate. 1 


DISCUSSION 


Introduction 

e. Communist China and the USSR present 
a united front to the world. Since the estab¬ 
lishment of the Chinese Communist regime 
in 1040 there has been no reliable Indication 
that either country has adopted any tm po r- 
tant course of action of joint concern without 
the consent of the other. In February 1080, 
the Chinese AfnnHirli ^ and t he U88R sig ne d 
a SO-year treaty of friendship, alliance, end 
mutual astistance, end this treaty provides 
the formal basis for current relations between 
the two state* * 

CURRENT STATUS OF SINO-SOVIET 
RELATIONSHIP 

Soviet Communism and the Chinese 
Communist Party 

7. The Chinese Communist Party (OOP), un- 
Uke the Communist parties of the European 
Satellites, gained power with UtUe —totance 
from the Soviet Army. The Chinese Commu¬ 
nist drills of Independent achievement which 
allow the USSR credit onty for Ideological 
and moral support until the formation of the 
Peiping regime in October 1040, have some 
beds in foct although they underestimate the 
emietance given by the UBSR during the 
period foom 1040 to 1040. 

8. The high commend of most Communist 
parties in the world has undergone frequent 
and violent changes, which are believed to 

•The Spatial AUs t ant. XntelBsenca, Department 
of Mate, bellms that the dlffleiilt and oomptax 
problem of the possible effort of Westsm aotions 
on fftao-Soriot mffdartty reqtirw more thorough 
•tody than has bean postibte in the eotum of 


have been dictated from Moscow. In con¬ 
trast, the CGP has eihihlted unique stahUlty 
end continuity in Its leadership. This leader¬ 
ship undoubtedly takes pride In its Independ¬ 
ent rise to power and recognises that it pos¬ 
sesses a capacity for Independent action. 

0. The Chinese Oommnnlsti claim lor Mao 
Tbe-tung authority in hie own right aa a Oom- 
munfet theoretician. This claim has been 
accepted In part by Moscow, and the prestige 
accorded Mao in this respect goes far beyond 
that accorded any other contemporary non- 
Soviet Communist However, even those Chi¬ 
nese who would place Mao near Stalin in 
authority profess alle giance to the Ma rxist - 
Lenlnlst-Stallnist doctrine held by the rulers 
in Moscow. The CCP leaders have repeatedly 
end emphatically proclaimed their adherence 
to Stalinism, their rejection of the “national 
selflahnaw* of Tltotom, and their debt to the 
inspiration and example of the Russian lead¬ 
en and the October Revolution. Common 
Ideology Is thus a strong force binding to¬ 
gether the Chinese and Soviet regimes. Pei¬ 
ping and MOscow both aim at expelling all 
Western Influence from Asia and at extending 
Communist control over the entire area. Both 
desire to spread the Communist world revolu¬ 
tion. 


•The pqNttiud text of the treaty Is appended as 
Annex "A." The own importer* oleum of this 
brief sad emral treaty provide that: (a) fa the 
•vont ooo party It at ta ab a d by Japan or any 
atata aUtad with It and that is involved In a 
*S»8® of war, the other win Umnofflat aty ruder 
ullltaiy and other antotanoo by all suano at Ito 
dtapooal; (b) tbs two parties win oonsalt with 
eaeh other m regard to all important interns* 
tional problems thalr c o mm on tnter- 

aoto; and (e) oaeh party undertakes, in oon- 


ntitao. HI therefore r a wr v m judgment on 
validity of paagraph five, preferring to 
riate tinply that a tignifloant weakening of 
la wnMhtiy doting the 


benefttt and matnsl respaet for the national oov- 
ertignty and tortitorial tetrgrtty and nonteter- 
foronoo In the totems! affairs of the other, to 
develop and oo n o oh d ata aoonomto and evttoral 
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Other Soviet Influences in Communist China 

10. Soviet potttleal end economic “advisors" 
ere stetaed In China et various govemmen- 
tel end party levels. We do not believe that 
them edvtaon tae direct ortiexvbut the 
ChJnme have been receptive to their advice, 
which eeema to be given through Chinese 
Intermediaries. Soviet advisors are not only 
attached to the government and the party end 
to certain economic and security organs, but 
are aleo assigned to specific engineering, in¬ 
dustrial, and cultural prelects. Neither these 
advieon nor the Kremlin has critictand, at 
least publicly, the internal policies of Com¬ 
munist China or the implementation of these 
pdtteta 

11. The Korean war greatly Increased Com¬ 
munist China's economic dependence on the 
USSR. The adoption of more se v ere Western 
trade controls in July 1001 has accelerated 
the orientation of Communist China’s trad 
to the Soviet Bloc. Although Communist 

economic dependence on the PH in¬ 
creases Soviet influence ia Communist China, 
the USSR does not directly control the Chi¬ 
nese economy or operate any of the industry 
of mainland China (outside of Manchuria and 
fflnkisng). 

11 The Korean war appears to be directed 
from Joint SlnoBovlet military headquarters. 
The Chinese Communists are undoubtedly 
strongly influenced by Soviet military ad- 
▼hors, and it is probable that no major de¬ 
cisions am made in the Korean war without 
8ovist approval. 

18. E xce pt for captured equipment, the Chi¬ 
nese Communist force* am wholly dependent 
on the USSR for heavy Items of military equip¬ 
ment, and the large scale of 8oviet logistic 
support has presumably further Increased 
Moscow's influence with the Chinese military. 
The Chinees Communist Air Force is largely 
a Soviet creation end is wholly dependent 
upon the USSR for equipment and supply. 

Situation In the Border Arens 
14. In Manchuria, the influence of Chlncm 
Oommunfet political and military leaders ap¬ 
pears to outweigh that of the Soviet personnel 
In the area. E co n o mic policies also reflect the 


central planning and directives of Peiping. 
Nevertheless the USSR exerts greet Influence 
over economic and strategic dev el opments In 
the area through its military and ** 
advieon, its intelligence activities, Its super¬ 
vision of ran lines, and Its control of the Fort 
Arthur naval bam area. According to the 
SinoSovlet agreements,* Soviet control over 
Port Arthur and participation In the admhile- 
tratlon of Manchurian rail Horn Is scheduled 
to be terminated in 1958; however. It Is prob¬ 
able that such temrinatkm would not gnmty 
learn Soviet Influence in Manchuria, 

18. Soviet advisors and commercial enter¬ 
prises in Inner Mongolia have economic and 
political Influence, particularly ta Eastern 
Inner Mongolia which borders on the USSR. 
However, Peiping has at least a dmin i strati ve 
control, and strength of chw— influence 
appears to be growing. 

18. In fflnkitng, Peiping has stationed 70,000 
troops and appears to exercise effective adndn- 
strattve control. For geographic reasons, 
howev e r , Stokjangh trade le chiefly with the 
USSR, and the Chinese need 8ovJet amUtanoe 
to develop the resources of the area. The UB8R 
exerts great Influence through three flttno- 
Soviet companies and through Soviet dtfatos 
In the service of the provincial gove rnm ent 

17. Soviet Influence in the border areas, politi¬ 

cal as well ai economic, is extensive. At the 
mass ton e, Chinese political and 

territorial Interests have apparently not been 
sacrificed in the interest of Soviet expansion. 
The trend since 1990 appears to be toward* an 
In q um i n chiwMn communist edmlnlst rattvs 
control. 

The Character of Current Sino-Soviet 
Relations 

18. From a consideration of the available evi¬ 
dence, we conclude that the Peiping regime— 
unlike the European Satellites—is not direct- 
hr and completely controlled by the Kremlin. 
Bino-goviet cooperation is based upon Chiasm 
Co mmun ist acce ptance of Moscow leadership 

■See Annex “B" for the pUbildiad text of ttae 
agreement between Oooimenirt China and the 
U88R on the Chlnrar Chanrehm Belhray, Port 
Arthur, end Seiran. 
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in the world Communist moment, a com- borderland* Furthermore, a friendly Com¬ 


mon ideology, and the common objective of 
oHmtoating Weston Influence from the Fir 
last This relationship k further solidified 
by common hostility to a resurgent and non- 
Oonummist Japan and to US powo in the 
wsston Pacific. Zt k greatly rrinforad by 
the Kremlin’s need for an ally in the Far Bast, 
and by Communlrt China's need tor Soviet 
smtotoncc In training and equipping its 
armed f orces and In developing its economy. 

19. We believe also that the she and potential 
of China, the strength and cohesion of the 
Chinese Communist Party, the traditional 
Chinese xenophobia, end the inherent dlffi- 
culties encountered by tardgnen in exercising 
control in China, have per mi tted the Chinees 
Communists to retain some capability for in¬ 
dependent action and a capability to exert 

in n pQp ttm A ai ring gf (Vnwmmfat 

policy in the Far Iasi 

SO. Tbs Chinese Co mmuni s t regime appears 
willing to subordinate, at lead temporarily, 
thoee Chinese national Interests which are in¬ 
compatible with the Interarts of the USSR, 
to submerge any tears It may have of Soviet 
eipanekei at China's expense, axel to sub¬ 
stitute for China's traditional unilateral poli¬ 
cy of playing foreign power s against one 
another, a Joint 8fao-8owiet policy of endeav¬ 
oring to eliminate Western Influence from 
Aiti Chinese leaders probably 

estimate that dose Stao-Soviet collaboration 
will ensure Chinan security from Western 
counteraction, and ensure Soviet economic 
and military aid without ending China's ta¬ 
il. The Kremlin appears to recognise that 
Communist China now poseanae the determi¬ 
nation and some capacity to pursue its own 
interests. Mtaeovw, the Xremttn almost cer¬ 
tainly sees In the.present relationship the 
op p ort un ity to un communist China to 
weaken the Western position In Asia. On the 
other hand, the Kremlin probably view* the 
reUttonahip also as an opp o rt un ity to extend 
Soviet domination over Communist China by 
sub version, by making Oammuntet China 
economically and militarily dependent upon 
the USSR, and by Soviet pressure upon the 


munlat China provides the USSR with a de¬ 
fense in depth, constitutes a valuable poten¬ 
tial source of manpower and other resources, 
and is an important political and psychologi¬ 
cal aamt 

Future Course of Sino-Soriet Relations 
21 We believe that the following lectori will 
tend to ensure the continuation of StnoAovirt 
solidarity during the period of tide estimate: 

a. The cohesive fores of common Ideology 
win probably continu* to bind the two regtaM 
together. 

ft. The military and economic dependence 
of Communist C t'rjL upon the USSR will in¬ 
crease, at least ter as long as the Korean war 
continues without settlement 

c. Continued US asristance to the Nation¬ 
alist Government on Taiwan, the UB-Japan 
Security Fact, and the cver -pr ee en t apprehen¬ 
sion of US action against Communist China 
itself will tend to draw Communist China and 
the USSR together. 

1 Neither the U88R nor Communist China 
now appears capable of altering the current 
relationship to its advantage without Jeopard¬ 
ising the attainment of its own objective* ▲ 
Chtneee Communist effort unilaterally to re¬ 
vise the relationship or to leave the Bloc would 
result in the cesmtkm of 8ofiet economic and 
military aid and support and in serious dis¬ 
sension within the Chinese Communist Party 
and the armed forces. It might lead to armed 
conflict with the USSR. Stanllsrty, a Kremlin 
effort to reduce Communist China to the 
statue of the European Satellites might lead 
to timed conflict with Communist China end 
would divide and confuse the International 
n m s e m t 

28. On the other hand, the following factors 
may, mooer or later, weaken 8too-8orirt soli¬ 
darity: 

a. The history of 81no-Ru8slan relations is 
full of conflicts over Rtnklang, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria. During the last century there 
has beat almost continuous Rusrian encroach¬ 
ment on Chinese Interests in those areas. 
The Stno-floftet Treaty of 1990 temporarily 
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ended such border disputes. It is difficult to 
believe, h o wev er , that such longstanding dis¬ 
putes have been permanently settled. We 
think that they are likely to recur, in one 
form or another, and that they must be con¬ 
sidered in amassing the probable coarse of 
8tno49oviet relations in the future. 

b. Having provided assistance and advice to 
the “liberation" movements of other coun¬ 
tries in the Far Bast, Peiping may attempt to 
extend its own sphere of Influence. Chins 
has traditional aspirations to primacy in the 
Far Bast, and there is evidence that the Ghi- 
n«n Communist role in other Far Bastem 
“liberation" movements has been increasing 
but has not been permanently defined. 

o. At promt, the Interests of China are for 
the most part confined to the Far Bast; those 
of the Kremlin axe world-wide. Hence, the 
Chinese Communists may view the accom¬ 
plishment of Far Eastern objectives with more 
urgency and impatience than do the Soviets, 
who might postpone action in the Far Bast 
because of situations e ls ewh e re in the world. 
The Chinese Co mmun ists might make de¬ 
mands upon the U88R, or even take action. 
Incompatible with long-range Soviet global 
intererta. This is applicable to the Korean 
conflict which Is a potential source of friction 
to the two regimes. 

d. The Chlneee Communist program of ln- 
dustrlallmtion and military modernisation in¬ 
creasingly depends on Soviet material and 
technical assistance Frictions might arise 
became of Soviet inability or disinclination to 
supply capital equipment Soviet conditions 
far such supply might be offensive to Chinese 
national pride. 

e. We have estimated that the ultimate 
objective of the Kremlin is the establishment 
of a Communist world dominated from Mos¬ 
cow. We do not believe, howev er, that the 
leaders of Communist China would accept 
complete Soviet domination at China. 


5 


Whether future leaders of China will do so is 
a question; if they do not, a serious olaih of 
interests is certain. 

24. We believe that Moscow will try to ex¬ 
tend and lntendfy its control over Communist 
China. How e v er , we believe It unlikely that, 
at least during tbs period of this estimate, 
the Kremlin will be able by nonmffltaiy 
means to achieve a degree of control over 
Communist China comparable to that which 
It exercises over the Buropean Satellites. We 
believe it is almost certain that the Kremlin 
will not attempt to achieve such control by 
military force. The military conquest of China 
would be a long, difficult, and expensive proe- 


20. We believe that for the period of this 
estimate the lectors tending to divide the 
USSR and Communist China win be far out¬ 
weighed by close Ideological ties and continu¬ 
ing mutual Involvement In the pursuit of 
common objectives, particularly the eHnrina- 
tion of Western Influence from the Far Bast 

20. Although the Peiping regime win un¬ 
doubtedly continue to attempt to gain legal 
recognition Internationally, to secure For¬ 
mosa, and to resume trade and commerce with 
the West, we do not believe that the existing 
aino-Soviet solidarity can be weakened by 
nnn^nwninift co o c omd on s to Communist 
China. Moreover, as we have previously esti¬ 
mated, we beUove that Wertem press u res 
a gainst Communist whil e weakening 

her, would not disrupt 8ta*8cvlet solidarity 
during the period of this estimate. 4 

•The Special Asrtetant, taUIUstnce, Depa r tment 
of State, believes that the dlflcnlt and complex 
problem of the powlble effect of Wwtem actions 
oo Sbao-Oovlot aottdartty requires man thorough 
study thin been ponlble la tbe co m m of 
pcepaitnf tide or eartter national tnteasrnco 
estimates. He therefore r—n r m Judgment on 
the validity of paragraph twonty-etx, preferring 
to state ■ family that a slanlflcaiil weakantaa of 
atno-Soriet solidarity lTmSkelj dnSgthe 
period afthls estimate. 
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ANNEX "A" 


6 


THE TREATY OF FRIBIDSHIP, ALLIANCE, AND MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE BETWttN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA AND THE SOVIET UNION 


The Central People's Government of the 
People's Republic of Chine end the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet 
SodiHet Republics, fully determined to pre¬ 
vent Jointly, by strengthening friendship and 
cooperation betwee n the People's Republic of 
China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics, the rebirth of Japanese Imperialism 
and the resumption of aggression on the part 
of Japan or any other state that may collab¬ 
orate in any way with Japan in acts of aggres¬ 
sion; Imbued with the desire to consolidate 
lasting peace and universal security In the Tar 
Seat and throughout the world in conformity 
with the alms and principles of the United 
Nations; profoundly convinced that the con¬ 
solidation of good neighbourly relations and 
friendship b etw ee n the People's Republic of 
China and the Union at Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics meets the vital interests of the peo¬ 
ples at China and the Soviet Union, have 
towards this end decided to conclude the 
present treaty and have appointed as their 
plenipotentiary representatives Chon Kn-lal, 
Premier of the Government Administration 
Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, act¬ 
ing for the Central People's Government of 
the People's Republic of China; and Andrei 
Yenuaijevich Vyshinsky, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, acting tor the Presidium of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Both plenipotentiary representa¬ 
tives upon exchanging their credentials, found 
to be In good and due form, have agreed upon 
the following: 

Article 1 

Both contracting parties undertake jointly 
to adopt all Decenary measures at their dia- 
ponl for the purpose of p reve n ting the 
res ump tio n of aggrasrion and violation of 
peace on the part of Japan or any other state 
that may collaborate with Japan directly or 
indirectly in acta of aggression. In the event 


of one of the contracting parties being at¬ 
tacked by Japan or any state allied with it and 
thus being involved In a state of war, the other 
contracting party shall immediately render 
military and other assistance by all means at 
its disposal 

The contracting parties also declare their 
readiness to participate In a spirit of sincere 
cooperation In all International actions aimed 
at ensuring peace and security throughout the 
world and to contribute their full share to the 
earliest Implementation of these tasks. 

Article 2 

Both contracting parties undertake in the 
spirit of mutual agreement to bring about the 
earliest conclusion of the peace treaty with 
Japan Jointly with other powers which were 
Allies during the Second World War. 

Article 3 

Bach contracting party undertakes not to 
conclude any alliance directed against the 
other contracting party and not to take part 
In any coalition or in any actions or measures 
directed against the other contracting party. 

Article 4 

Both contracting parties, In the interests of 
consolidating peace and universal security, 
will consult with each other in regard to all 
important international problems affecting 
the common interests of China and the Soviet 
Union. 

Article 5 

Bach contracting party undertakes, in the 
spirit of friendship and or operation and In 
conformity with the principles of equality, 
mutual benefit and mutual respect for the 
national sovereignty and territorial integrity 
and non-interference in the Internal affairs 
of the other contracting party, to develop and 
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oonsoHdato eoonomto and cultural ties be¬ 
tween China and the Servlet Uhlan, to render 
the other all possible economic aatotanoe and 
to cany out necessary economic eooperatloiL 

Article 6 

The present treaty oomee Into face imme- 
dtotdy upon its ratification; the exchange of 
taetnunents of ratification will take plaoe In 

The pr esen t treaty effl be valid for thirty 
yean. If neither of the contracting parties 
gives notice one year before the expiration 
of this term of Its Intention to reno unce tbs 
treaty. It dull remain In force for another five 


years and win be further e x tended In com» 
pllance with this rale. 

Done In Moscow on February 14,1900, In 
two copies, each In the Chinese and Bnsetsn 
languages, both texts being equally valid. 

On the anthortetion of the Central 
People's Government of the People*! 
Republic of China 

CHOU Hf-LAI 

On the authorisation of the Pro* 
helium of the 8apxeme 8oriet af the 
Union of Soviet (Socialist Republics 
A. Y. VYSHINSKY 
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ANNEX "V 


THE AGRKMENT ON CHINESE CHANGCHUN RAILWAY, PORT ARTHUR, 
AND DAIREN BETWBN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHNA 
AND THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RmjBUC 


The Pentad People 1 ! Government of the 
People* Republic of Chinn and the P w—ewmw 
of the S uprem e Soviet of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics declare that since 1046, 
fundamental chances have occ u rred in the 
situation In the P*r last, namely: Imperial¬ 
ist Japan has suffered defeat; the reactionary 
Kuondntanc Government has been offer- 
thrown; China became a People's Democratic 
Republic; a new people’s government baa 
been formed in China which has united the 
whole of China hai carri ed out a noilev 
of friendship and cooperation with the Soviet 
Uhlan and has proved tta abOtty to defend 
tha national independence and tenttoclal In¬ 
tegrity of China and tha national honour 
and dignity of tha Chinese people. 

The Central Peopled Government of the 
People* Republic of China and tha Predd lnm 
of the Supreme 8 oviet of the Union of 8 oviet 
Socialite Bepuhnca declare that this new stt- 
uatton p en ults a new appreaeh to the ques¬ 
tion of the Chimwe Changchun Railway, Fort 
Arthur, and Dairen. 

In co nfo r mi ty with thsaa new dr crnn s t a nc as 
tha r yitrrt FeopM Government of the 
People* Republic of china and the Fxasidtum 
d^g i^^ ^So vIfet of tha Uhloc otovtot 

t h e present agwwmant on the Chhieae Chang - 
flhQn Railway, Port Arthur, and Dairen: 

Artida 1 

Both contracting parties agree that the 80 - 
viat Gover nm ent transfer without com pam a- 
tion to the Goaammmit of the People* Re¬ 
public of China all its rights In the Joint 
a dmini st r ation of the Chinese Changchun 
Railway with all the p roperty belonging to 
the Railway. The transfer will be effected 
immediately on the contention of tha peace 
treaty with Japan, hut not later than the 
end of 1961 


Pending the transfer, the eodstfng 8 hm 8 o- 
fiet Joint administration of the Chinese 
Changchun Railway shall remain unchanged. 
After this engagement becomes effective, poets 
(such as manager of tha Railway, chairman 
of the Central Board, etc.) will be periodically 
alternated between representatives of China 
and the UJ& 8 JL 

As regards concrete methods of effecting 
the transfer, these will be agreed upon and 
determined by the Governments of both con¬ 
tracting parties. 

Artida 7 

Both contracting parties agree that Soviet 
troops be withdrawn from the Jototiy-utfltaed 
naval base Fort Arthur, and that the installa- 
tiona In this area be handed ovar to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the People* Republic of China 
immediately on tha contenalnn of the peace 
treaty with Japan, bat not later than the end 
of 1962. The Government of the People* 
Republic of China will com p e n sa t e the Soviet 
Union for eaqpa ns e e which It has incurred In 
restoring and constructing installations since 
1946. 

For the period pending the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and the transfer of the above- 
mentioned Installations, the Gove rn m e nts of 
China and the Soviet Union will each appoint 
an equal number of military repr ese n tatives 
to form a Joint Chinese Soviet military oom- 
mlssftcmwhkdiwffl be alternately presided over 
by each aide and which will be in charge of 
mltttaiy affairs In the area of Fort Arthur; 
concrete measures In this sphere win be drawn 
up by the Joint Chinese-Soviet military com¬ 
mission wlthta three months after the present 
agreement becomes effe cti ve and tiiall be put 
Into fores upon approval of these m ea su re s by 
the Governments of both oountriea. 
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The civil administration In the aforemen¬ 
tioned area shan be under the direct authority 
of the Oarerament of the People’s Republic 
of China. Fending the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, the aone tor btlletting Soviet troops In 
the area of Port Arthur win remain unaltered 
in co nf or mity with existing frontiers. 

In the event of either of the contracting 
parties becoming the object of aggression on 
the part of Japan or any state that may 
collaborate with Japan, and as a result thereof 
becoming Involved in hostilities, China and 
the Soviet Union may, on the proposal of the 
Government of the People's Republic of China 
and with the agreement of the Government of 
the U.SJ9JL, jointly nee the naval base Port 
Arthur for the purpose of conducting Joint 
military operations against the aggressor. 

Article 3 

Both contracting parties agree that the 
question of Dairen harbour be further consid¬ 
ered on the conclusion of the peace treaty with 
Japan. As regards the administration of 
Dairen, It fully belongs to the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. All theprop- 
erty In Dairen now provisionally administered 
by or leased to the Soviet Union, shall be taken 
over by the Government of the People’s Re¬ 
public of China. To cany out the transfer of 


the aforementioned p r oper ty , the Govern¬ 
ments of China and the Soviet Union wUl 
appoint three r epr es en tatives each to form a 
Joint commission which, within three months 
after the present agreement conies Into offset, 
shall draw up concrete measures for the trans¬ 
fer of the p r ope rty : and these measures dull 
be fully carried out in the oouoe of I960 after 
their approval by the Governments of both 
countries upon the p roposal of the Joint com- 
— 

Artide 4 

The p rese n t agreement comae Into force 
an the day of its ratification. The erthange 
of instruments of ratification will fc. n place 
In Peking. 

Done in Moscow on February 14, 1950, In 
two copies, each in the Chine* and Ruslan 
languages, both teste being equally valid. 

On the authorisation of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China 

CHOU EN-LAI 

On the authorisation of the Prerid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Uhlor of Soviet Socialist Republics 
A.Y. V YSHINSK Y 
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COMMUNIST CHINA'S POWER POTENTIAL THROUGH 1957 

THE PROBLEM 

To estimate the political, economic, and military development of Commu¬ 
nist China through 1957. 


CONCLUSIONS 

L The Chinese Communists 1 have as 


their long-range goal the development of 
a Soviet4tyle state In China, with its own 
bases of economic and military strength, 
and dominant in eastern and southern 
Asia. To this end they will pr oceed, as 
rapidly as possible, through the forced 
and ruthless measures characteristic of 
Communist regimes, to reorganise the 
social structure along Communist Hues, 
improve the effectiveness of the adminis¬ 
trative system, and develop the economy 
to the extent feasible. The regime will 
devote substantial resources to modern¬ 
ising and strengthening its armed forces 
as a power base for its foreign policy. 

2. Although the Chinese plans lor eco¬ 
nomic development are not known in 
detail, it appears that these plans coin¬ 
template an increase in total output in 
1957 to 20-25 percent above the 1952 leveL 
Emphasis is placed upon increasing the 
output of the modem industrial sector, 
particularly heavy industry and trans¬ 
port Fulfillment of the regime's eco¬ 
nomic plans depends upon increasing 

1 Kxttpi viler* ottaarwla lafieatee cxpftettt? or toy 


agricultural output while rigorously re¬ 
stricting consumption so as to provide 
the resources needed to support the In¬ 
dustrial investment and military pro¬ 
grams. A large part of the capital goods 
needed to fulfill the program will have to 
be obtained from the zest of the Soviet 
Bloc In return for Chinese export* Avail¬ 
able resources will have to be efficiently 
allocated to ensure that crucial sectors 
of the economy, such as transport, meet 
the demands generated by increasing 
production. 

3. Barring a major crisis or other un¬ 
predictable event, we estimate that China 
will have attained by 1957 a gross nation¬ 
al product of roughly US $32 bil l io n, an 
increase of 20-25 percent over the 1952 
figure. We estimate that agricultural 
output will be about 10 peroent higher 
than In 1952, and the output of the mod¬ 
em industrial sector of the ecooomy 70- 
100 percent higher. The increases in in¬ 
dividual industries (including transpor¬ 
tation) will of course vary widely from 
this over-all rate of increase. Even by 
1957, however, the Communists will only 
have begun the modernisation of China’s 


after, leter to < 


l the Chl- 


eoonomy. The country will as a whole 
remain agrarian and underdeveloped. 
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4. We believe that by 1957 the Chlmac 
regime will have increased its adminis¬ 
trative efficiency and have farther tight¬ 
ened its control over its people and re¬ 
sources, but the regime will not have been 
able substantially to alter traditional so¬ 
cial patterns or to obtain more than pas¬ 
sive acceptance from the bulk of the pop¬ 
ulation. However, we believe that the 
regime's ability to direct and control 
China will not be significantly impaired. 
Furthermore, we believe that the regime 
will be able to master leadership prob¬ 
lems that are likely to arise, even in the 
event of the death or retirement of Mao 
Tse-tung. 

5. The internal control and the interna¬ 
tional power position enjoyed by the 
Communist regime rest largely upon the 
power potential of China's military estab¬ 
lishment, at present the largest of any 
Asian nation. We believe that the mili¬ 
tary establishment will gain in strength 


and effectiveness during the period of 
this estimate through the regime's pro¬ 
gram of modernization and training. 
8oviet assistance will continue to be es¬ 
sential to the fulfillment of this program. 

6. We believe China's dependence on the 
USSR will not be significantly l essened 
during the period of this estimate, and 
that maintenance of the alliance with 
the USSR will continue to he a dominant 
aspect of China's foreign policy. The 
Communist Chinese regime will continue 
to consolidate its political position, to 
gain in economic and military strentfh, 
and by 1957 will be a more powerful force 
in world affairs than at present Cer¬ 
tain aspects of China’s development will 
be used to support claims that time is 
on the Communist side in Asia. China's 
increased power and prestige will present 
a challenge to the Influence of the West¬ 
ern nations in Asia, and to the Asian 
leadership aspirations of India and Jar 
pan. 


DISCUSSION 


L INTRODUCTION 

7. Since their enumptioo of power to 1940, 
the Chineee Communists have, with Soviet 
amlstance, bum up a powerful military estab¬ 
lishment. The Communists have undertaken 
a political and social revolution of vast pro¬ 
portions, and they have virtually ruminated 
effective opposition. They have largely re¬ 
habilitated and established control over the 
country's economy. 

S. The C ommunist r e g im e has accom pl ished 
the foregoing to the face of serious obstacles 
and at great economic and human cost In 
1949 the regime was confronted by widespread 
economic disruption, and general wearinen re¬ 
sulting from 12 yean of virtually continuous 
war. The regime has had to impose Its will 
on 500,000,000 Chinese people and over an 


area approximately as large as the US, Mexico, 
and Alaska combined. The bulk of the people 
ere Illiterate; communication and transporta¬ 
tion facilities are rudimentary or Inadequate 
to many areas. Formidable problems must 
still be overcome before the C h i n ee e reach the 
ambitious goals set by the regime. 

R. PRESENT SITUATION N CHINA 
9. The Chinese Communist regime has under- 
taken to create an Industrialised and mili¬ 
tarily powerful state. At present, the energies 
of the regime appear to be devoted to the 
consolidation and expansion of China's eco¬ 
nomic strength, modernisation of military 
forces, end the transformation of China’s 
political and social structure. To these ends, 
the regime Is creating a more effective admin¬ 
istration of government, intensifying its con- 
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trots, and undertaking to nominate or neu- 
traltae Institutions or Individuals which stand 
In the way onto goals. 

nf| ■> m aal 

r vuvscoi uvwiopnwni 

10. jtdmtaiitratto* and leaOenhip. The Chl- 
neee Communists have adapted Soviet admin- 
totrattvo and political institutions and tech¬ 
niques to Chinese conditions. The highly 
centralized and dictatorial government has 
tn it ltntod affective measuxai to aunorem tra- 
dttlonal regional* dan, and ethnic loyalties, 
and has Imposed a unitary state str u ct u re 
with direct lines of command down to the 
village level 

11. Ultimate p ow er in China resides in the 
OonmnmM party and ie vested in the Political 
Bureau (Politburo) of Urn Party's Central 
Committee. Under liao Tee-tang's kedsrahlp 
each of the Are principal members of the 
Politburo sppean to have certain general 
anas of xesponsibfflty. In addition to collective 
responsibility In the Politburo: Lfo ffhao-chl, 
party affairs; Chon En-Ul, operation of the 
government; Chu Ttti, military; and Ch’en 
Tun and Kao Kang, economic affairs. 

11 The dodrions of the Politburo are trans¬ 
mitted through a governmental structure pair 
teraed on that of the USSR. (See Chart L) 
The highest place In the governmental struc¬ 
ture is r estr rt d for the All China People's Con¬ 
gress, a body to be c h os en by national etoc- 
tlona now promised for 1934. Until this event 
takes place the top governmental body la the 
Central People's Government Council, h eaded 
by the Chairman (MaoTw-tung) and dx vice- 
chairmen. To bolster the fiction that the gov¬ 
ernment is a coalition, three of the ate vice- 
chairmen are "democratic parsonages" repre¬ 
senting other political groups such as the 
Chinese Democratic League and the Kuo mfn- 
tang Ravolutlonaiy Committee. Hie princi¬ 
pal administrative bodies—the Government 
Administration Council and the People's Revo¬ 
lutionary Military Council—are nominally 
responsible to the Central People's Govern¬ 
ment Council. Howev er , since the principal 
m e mb e r s of the Politburo are also members 
of these arbnlnlstrathj bodies, the authority 
of the Communist party Is brought to bear 


directly upon the administration of the state. 
Dedatam made by the n a t i on a l authority are 
Implemented in each of the administrative 
regions of China by a regional organisation 
composed of party, government, and military 
organs. A similar pattern of integrations of 
party and government is repeated down to 
local government leveL 

13. Chinese leadership is marked by the co¬ 
hesion and stability of the party elite. The 
Communist leaders have been ckndy knit by 
their common ex perience In revolution and 
war since the party* founding in 1931. As in 
any group, however, there have been rivalries 
for power In the past and some almost cer¬ 
tainly exist at present. Party pronounce¬ 
ments such as the February ISM warning by 
Use Central Committee on existing dangers to 
party unity suggest the existence of differ¬ 
ences and rivalries, and there are hints of the 
existence of ill-defined groupings about Liu 
Shao-chi and Chou total. There is no firm 
evidence, however, of clearly esUbihhed fac¬ 
tions among the upper echelons. There have 
been no major p u rges to the past 16 years. 

14. The precise manner in which Soviet influ¬ 
ence or control finds Its way in to Chinese 
poUdes is not known. The USSR apparently 
treats its Chinese ally with deference. Soviet 
advisers almost certainty are in oontect with 
the highest level of Chinese party oral govern¬ 
ment leadership, but we do not believe that 
them Soviet officials issue direct orders. We 
believe the USSR is able to exert Influence over 
Chinese policies primarily by virtue of their 
co mmon ideology and China's economic and 
military dependence on the USSR. 

16. Political Controls. The Communist re¬ 
gime has vigorously and ruthlenty eel about 
establishing political control over the Chinese 
people. To do this, it has tmplojed a wide 
array of programs, ranging from indu c ements 
and patriotic appeals to coercion and terror. 

16. The Chinese Communists have dev el oped 
an elaborate system of persuasion, involving 
social, eco n o m ic, legal, and psychological 
pressures, and the operations of an intensive 
and highly coordinated propaganda appa¬ 
ratus. The Communists have sought to In¬ 
still In the people a sense of participation In 
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the “new China” and, through exaggerated 
ritiwt of chlnals military >n< 1 diplomatic 
accomplishments, to stimulate Chinese na¬ 
tional pride. The regime has attempted to 
win public support by extensive campelgm 
against corruption and nepotism and by prom¬ 
ising Increased opportunity to the peasantry 
and urban proletariat The regime has tried 
In particular to win the loyalties of youth. 

17. The Communists hare had considerable 
success In winning support from certain seg¬ 
ments of the population. Same of the in¬ 
itial revolutionary seal remains. In partic¬ 
ular, a large portion of China's youth is tm- 
p ra es e d by the regime's achievements, other 
Important and energetic elements of support 
are found among members of the armed 
forces, government workers, skilled industrial 
workers, and a considerable pr oportion of the 
women. 

18. Through terror and force, the Commu¬ 
nists have eliminated the landlord dam and 
thousands of budneomen, professionals, and 
former government offldals. There is no evi¬ 
dence of significant organised resistance to 
the regime. To Insure its control, the regime 
has established extensive security and police 
forces In addition u: the army. In addition 
to these organised force* the regime's ability 
to ferret oat ( Hunter s has been augmented 
by a pervasive system of vigilance committees 
and volunteer Informers. 

10. However, much of the voluntary support 
the regime received In 1040 has been dissi¬ 
pated. The regime's coercive measures have 
created an atmosphere of fear among many 
segments of the population. Many Chinese 
have probably become increasingly suspicions 
that the USSR H encroaching upon China's 
sovereignty. In some Instancee, strong ad¬ 
vene reactions have resulted from attacks on 
religious and traditional institutions. In¬ 
creased taxation and regimentation have 
caused an advene reaction among the 
fanners. Dissatisfaction has arisen among 
w orke rs as a result of the tenure of real in¬ 
come to rise. Merchants and petty Shopkeep¬ 
ers ere reesntftil of heavy taxes and govern¬ 
ment competition. Dissatisfaction has grown 


and of the regime's unrelenting pressure 
toward literal conformity. 

80. However, such dlnatlaf&ction as now 
exists in China has neither the universality, 
the intensity, nor the physical means by which 
to transform Itself Into effective resistance. 

Economic Situation 

81. China Is an underdeve l oped agricultural 
co untr y with a population of 600 million. 
China's estimated gron national product of 
approximately U8 $37 billion * Is less than one- 
third of Soviet and about one-fo u rteenth of 
US GNP. China's par capita gross national 
product of roughly US $54 Is about equal to 
that of India but only about oofrquarter that 
of Japan. While there are the beginnings for 
a modern Industrial development the present 
contribution of the Industrial sector to total 
output Is small, The regime faces a formida¬ 
ble task In achieving Its long-term goal of a 
modern industrialized economy. To accom¬ 
plish this, the Oommnnists are developing 
their organisation for planning and for con¬ 
trolling the e co n o m y. 

38. As in any planned economy, the national 
budget is the major instrument for channel¬ 
ing resources to I m p le m e n t the regime's pro¬ 
grams. By 1803, the Chinese national budget 
had risen to about a third of the gram nation¬ 
al product, a substantially lower proportion 
than in the case of the USSR. The two most 
Important categories of budget expendituree 
during this period have been military outlay 
and capital Investment (See Chart n for 
breakdown of the budget) 

83. In 1949, when the Oommunlste undertook 
tbs task of rehabilitating and expanding the 
Chineec econo my after 18 yearn of wartime 
disruption, production was extremely knr. 
At that time, the production of electric power 
was only about two-third's of the peak pro¬ 
duction under the Japanese, coal roughly kwo- 


among intellectual and professional groups as or the relationships. 


throughout. Changes rtnee 1963 are beloved not 
to bavs altered the general order of magnitudes 
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fifth*!, tod finished (feel about oneabcfth. 
(Set Table L) Bj the end of 1952, the Chinese 
had succeeded to general In rehabilitating the 
econ om y. Steel production eaceeded by rough¬ 
ly an»quarter the highmt levels reached be¬ 
tween the yean 1837 and 1846; grain and 
power production were slightly above thla 
level; and coal output was about thrte-quar- 
ten of this level (See Chart m for compar¬ 
ison of Chinese production in 1963 with high¬ 
est 1837-1846 levels and with production In 
U8 and USSR.) 
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34. The general rise In domertte production 
and trade, the greet expansion of overland 
trade bet we en tbs Soviet Bloc and China, and 
the movement of military supplies to Korea 
have increased demands on Chinese transport 
capacity. The regime has almost restored 
the rail net d eve l o p ed by the Chinese Nation¬ 
alists and the Japanese in their respective 
cones prior to 1845. The Oommmlsts have 
also brought to completion about 800 ndks 
of new tinea (Far major transport lines see 
Map 1 at end of estimate.) However, the 
rail net la sttn inadequate la many areas. 
Lack of rail transportation tats greatly ham¬ 
pered the exploitation of strategic minerals 
In western China, Including such key projects 
as the deve l op men t of the Yumen oil fields. 
Moreov er , the Chinese have not yet restored 
the prewar supply of freight ears and loco¬ 


motives. Largely because of the Increased 
transport demand and shortages of rolling 
stock, the rail system la currently operating 
under conaidcrahle strain. Drastic mea su re s 
are being employed to stretch prompt capac¬ 
ity by intensifying the utUhatlon of equip¬ 
ment. 

36. Other forma of transport have played a 
smaller part in the regime's program. There 
Is still relatively lltUa motor transport. Long 
distance motor transport has not been fead- 
ble In most area because of poor roads and 
Shortages of fud Transport via inland watm- 
ways is not utilising the full capacity of avail¬ 
able shipping, apparently In part because of 
the si gn i fi c an t change In the pattern of trade. 
Cargo junks make up the bulk of China's 
Inland and coastal water transport capacity, 
though the Chinese ocean-going merchant 
fleet of 101 small slow ships plays an Impor¬ 
tant part in coastal trade from Shanghai 
northward. China Is dependent on non- 
Chlnese shipping for almost all of her asa- 
borne foreign trade. Civil aviation la Utile 
developed and has been used primarily as an 
adjunct of military air transport, especially 
during the Korean War. 

26 . Although the Communists have made 
conddereble progress In rehabilitating the 
Chlneee economy, the basic pattern remains 
unchanged. Agriculture is still the prknaiy 
activity and per capita production is still low. 
The major sector contributions to gram na¬ 
tional product are shown in Chari IV. More¬ 
over, the geographic concentrations of eco¬ 
nomic activity within China remain eu brtan- 
ttally unchanged. (See Map 1 at end of text) 

37. On the other hand, the Communists have 
niade a major change in the direction end 
compaction of China's foreign trade. In 1836 
practically all of this bade was with co un trie s 
not now in the Soviet Bloc, while in 1863 the 
Soviet Bloc accounted for about 70 percent 
of China’s foreign trade. In terms of con¬ 
stant dollars, China's total foreign trade In 
1853 was roughly the same as In 1936. How¬ 
ever, Imports in constant dollars ware con¬ 
siderably len to 1863 than In 1986 when a 
large Import surplus was financed by Japa- 
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Me tnreatment in Manchuria. Import* of 
consumer food* in 1982 constituted a smaller 
proportion or the total than In 1938. Imports 
of military supplies In 1982 constituted a 
much greater proportion of the total than in 
1931 Impart* of capital goods and industrial 
raw materials constituted about the same pro¬ 
portion in 1982 aa In 1938. Thsss changes 
In dlrectUn and composition have come about 
In part because of China 1 * new pottttcal re- 
lattonship with the 8ovtet Bloc, in part be¬ 
cause of Western trade restrictions, and in 
part bscaum of the requirements of China 1 * 
program* of economic and military develop¬ 
ment 

Chinos# Communist Armed Forces 
28. The internal control and the internation¬ 
al power position enjoyed by the Communist 


regime rest largely upon the power potential 
of China’s military establishment Within 
China, the armed forces have held a position 
of unique privilege and p ow er b> the state 
hierarchy since Mao Tae-tung ssernned leader- 
ship of the party. The loyalty of the mili¬ 
tary forces adds greatly to the regime's power 
to coerce the people. The Chinese military 
establishment is at present the largest of any 
Aslan nation, with over 214 million men la 
the forces and an actual aircraft 
strength of more than 1,300. (See Table H) 
Them forces, supported by the USSR and 
greatly Improved by the Korean War, have 
given the Communists an overw h elming mili¬ 
tary advantage over the countries of non- 
Communlst Asia and have pr ofo un dly affect¬ 
ed the over-all balance of p ow e r In Asia. 
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29. The Chinese Army, with its beery em- 
phssis on the foot soldier sad human or 
animal transport, would be less deterred by 
formidable terrain and extremes of weather 
than would a mechanised army. On the 
other hand, deficiencies in logistics, commun¬ 
ications, heavy equipment, and combined 
anas technique would put the Chinese Army 
in a disadvantageous position in dealing with 
a modern Wasters army under conditions 
where heavy equipment and modem tech¬ 
niques could be used. 

20. The Chinese air capability was not fully 
tested in Korea. Combat activity was limited 
almost entirely to an air defense role, and the 
air force operated as one component of the 
Communist Air Three, which also included 
Soviet and Korean units. The Chinan have 
a fair capability in air defense under good 
visibility conditions, but they have Utile capa¬ 
bility at present for combat operations at 
night or in marginal weather. Although 
tactical support operations were not under¬ 
taken in Korea, the Chinese Air force has 
some capability for such operations. like¬ 
wise, although the Chinese bombing capabili¬ 
ty was not tested in Korea, they have a stable 
force of light bombers, both jet and piston* 
and a few medium bombers. 

31. The Chinese Navy has a low over-all oper¬ 
ational effectiveness by UB standards. Not 
only Is its equipment scanty but Its mission 
and Interests are subordinated to those of 
the army and the air forces. H o we v er , the 
Chinese Navy has the capability for carrying 
out limited surface combat operations in the 
coastal waters off the China mainland. These 
could include raids, coastal security patrols 
and escort operations, mine laying and mine 
sweeping, and amphibious assault over a 
Short distance. While the naval air force is 
still In its formative phase, It has a limited 
capability of supporting surf act combet oper¬ 
ations by mine laying and by low altitude 
attacks against surface elements. 

32. The major weakness of the Chinese armed 
forces is their lack of domestic supply facul¬ 
ties and their concomitant dependence upon 
the Soviet Union for such items as tanks, 


aircraft, military transport, naval vessels, 
POL. electronic equipment, and spare parts. 
At the present time this weakness would be¬ 
come critical In the event of a general war in 
the Far last which involved both the Soviet 
Union and China. In such a circumstance, 
the ability of the Soviet Union to supply 
China with military goods would be limited 
by the capacity of the Trans-Siberian railway, 
in view of the demand on this capacity en¬ 
tailed in supplying Soviet forces in the Far 
East Chinese arsenals at the p resen t time 
an capable of producing small arms, light 
and heavy machine guns, mortars, light 
artillery, and ammunition for these weapons, 
but not in sufficient quantities to supply the 
present needs of the podemhtation program. 

Chines* Communist Foreign Policy 

S3. The task of carrying out a political, social, 
and economic revolution within China along 
Communist lines is complicated by China's 
international relationships. C hina's alliance 
with, and dependence on the USSR as well 
as their common ideology have led Chine to 
subordinate some of Its interests to broader 
Bloc Interests. Mainly as a result or China's 
aggressive posture and actions toward non- 
Communist states, Chins has largely been 
cut off from non-Communist economic rela¬ 
tions and diplomatic support 

34. The Peiping regime has embarked upon 
a program to make China the dominant pow¬ 
er in a Communist Asia. An intrinsic part 
of this program is a strengthening of China's 
military establishment. Partly In pursuit of 
its long-range objective end partly in response 
to 8oviet policy, Peiping has assumed a lead¬ 
ing role In furthering international Commu¬ 
nist policy In Asia. 

35. China's domestic Interest, international 
relationships, and long-term aspirations have 
resulted in a foreign policy along thaw broad 
lines: (s) maintenance of the alliance with 
the U88R; (b) aid to Indigenous Communist 
parties and groups in non-Communist Asian 
countries; (c) continued application of politi¬ 
cal warfare pressure against non-Communist 
Asia; and (d) d iplo m ati c and propaganda 
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efforts designed to enhance China's prestig e 
and world status. Such a policy appears to 
be darignad to farther China's domestic and 
International ob j e cti ves without provoking 
open conflict with the Wert. It also appears 
to be based on the belief that time will work 
to the Communist advantage In achieving 
China* International aspirations. 

IIL P606ABLE TRENDS IN CHNA 
THROUGH 1957 

Long-Range Objectives and Plans 

88 . The ChftaeM Oocnmunists have as their 
long-range goal the development of a Soviet- 
style state in China with its own bases of 
economic and military strength, and domin¬ 
ant in eastern and southern Asia. TP this 
end they wlU continue to reorganise the so¬ 
cial structure. Improve the administrative 
system, and modernise the economy as rapid¬ 
ly at possible. They will continue gradually 
to enlarge the stats sector of the economy, 
curtailing and subjugating private enterprise! 
and crttbttshlng large cooperative end collec¬ 
tive farms. They win continue to give first 
priority to baric industrial and transport de¬ 
velopment. Tbs regime will also devote 
substantial resources to modemlring end 
strengthening its armed forces as a power 
base for Its foreign policy. 

Problems of Lsadenhip and Control 

97. Within recat months, there have been 
Increasing Indications that the party leader¬ 
ship Is dissatisfied with the performance of 
various high officials The current emphasis 
on the need for party unity and ooDecttve 
leadership, whth directed Immediately at In¬ 
dividual dteridmte, appear ultimately direct¬ 
ed to Improvement of collective planning and 
management. It alto seeks to minimise per¬ 
sonal differences among party leaders in ths 
event of Mao* death. Dlsagrewnent over 
Soviet aid and the pace of socialisation may 
constitute an obstacle to the succes of the 
eco n omic program. 

98. It Is pomlble that China will be faced 
with a “succession" problem be tw ee n now and 


1957. MSo, now 60 years old. Is reported to 
be in poor health. If he were to retire or die 
during this period, a collegial s ucc ess i on, at 
least initially, would be more probable. If 
a single leader were chosen either Uu fihao- 
ch*i or Chou So-lai would appear to be the 
mort likely successor. In any event. Mho* 
disappearance from the scene would probably 
have an advene effect upon China* ruling 
group, and would almost certainty have an 
advene effect upon China* relative prestige 
within the 8!no£oviet partnenhtp. We be¬ 
lieve, however, that the problems arising out 
of possible need to choose a successor to Mao 
will not nriously Impair the dictatorship or 
the regime's ability to direct and control 
China. 

99. The regime must also overcome its scute 
shortages of qualified technical, managerial, 
and administrative personnel. Such short¬ 
ages affect all sectors of the regime's efforts to 
administer, control, and develop China. The 
capacity of Chinese middle schools and insti¬ 
tutions of higher education will be adequate 
to graduate anty a fraction of the approxi¬ 
mately 600,000 tadmteiam, teachers, m e di ca l 
personnel, and trained workers in gover nm ent 
and co mm e r ce which the regime has an¬ 
nounced it will require by 1957 to carry out 
lie national economic programs. The effects 
of this shortage In trained personnel will be 
aggravated by widespread Chinese te chni ca l 
inexperience and by the high degree of Illiter¬ 
acy (80 percent). China win therefore prob¬ 
ably attempt during the period of this esti¬ 
mate to deal with shortages of trained per¬ 
sonnel by l owerin g educational standards, by 
sending greater numbers of Chinese students 
to the USSR for training, and by utilising 
8 ovlet advisers and technicians. By such 
measures, China win probably be able to avoid 
any serious breakdown of Its political and 
economic programs. Nevertheless, the short¬ 
age of trained personnel will continue to be 
an important retarding factor in the regime's 
over-ell progress. 

40. The regime will continue to have difficulty 
in maintaining Its p rese nt degree of support 
while pushing forward with lie programs. 
Political and ecooomlc pressures will tend to 
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antagonise the peasantry and certain other 
groups, and all classes will Increasingly resent 
the use of force. Government appeals to na¬ 
tionalism as well as efforts to pomade the 
people of the necessity for Soviet advice and 
guidance may backfire by tottering resent¬ 
ment of Soviet Influence in China, and thereby 
increase dissatisfaction with the regime. The 
regime’s attacks on traditional Chinese values 
will continue to encounter Increased resist¬ 
ance, particularly in rural areas. In any case, 
the regime will be unable to offer significant 
Incentives to mitigate them adverse reactions 
because of the pressure on available resources 
entailed In fulfillment of Its military and in¬ 
vestment programs. 

41. However, In some segments of the popu¬ 
lation certain other factors will be working in 
the regime's favor. By 1987, a substantial 
portion of China's population will have ma¬ 
tured under Communist Indoctrination. Na¬ 
tional pride may be stimulated by propaganda 
extolling real and Imaginary achievements of 
a "new China." A sense of participation In 
China's national life will be Increased by the 
activities of elective local, regional, and na¬ 
tional bodies, even though these bodies will In 
fact have no real authority. 

42. In sum, we believe that during the period 
of this estimate the regime win not have great¬ 
ly changed the prevailing aodal customs and 
practices, nor win It have gone far In reducing 
illiteracy. We believe that while the reg im e 
win continue to receive the support of some 
and face the hostility of other portions of the 
population, the bulk of the people wDl con¬ 
tinue to accept Communist leadership passive¬ 
ly. In any event, because the efficiency of 
governmental control apparatus wUl probably 
Improve, the degree of control exercised by 
the regime over the people will probably In¬ 
crease. Finally, we believe that the leader¬ 
ship will continue to resolve any personal dif¬ 
ferences which might significantly impair Its 
ability to direct and control China. 

Economic Problems and Programs 

43. Although the Chinese plans for economic 
development are not known In detail, the 
regime In May 1953 announced a substantial 


reduction of Its goals In the first year of the 
five-year program. The program now appears 
to be to Increase the gross national product 
In 1957 to 30-35 percent above the 1053 level. 
Emphasis Is placed upon Increasing the output 
of the modem Industrial sector, particularly 
heavy Industry and transport Flans for In¬ 
dustrial development appear to be directed In 
particular toward continued rehabilitation 
and expansion of the Manchurian plant with 
some expansion of Industry in the rest of 
China 

44 The central economic problem confronting 
the regime In carrying out Its plans Is to 
accumulate capital resources and to allo ca te 
such resources in a way most conducive to a 
rapid and efficient Implementation of its pro¬ 
grams. The major domestic determinant in 
the success of the programs will be the extent 
to which the regime Is able to Increase agri¬ 
cultural output to feed the growing popula¬ 
tion, to provide row materials for industry, 
and to provide exports to pay for essential 
capital goods imports. At the same time. In 
restricting consumption the regime must 
avoid destroying production Incentives. The 
regime must also avoid disrupting production 
by pressing too aggressively with Its political, 
social, and economic reforms. The talk of 
al l ocation will require the development of an 
effective administrative apparatus, despite the 
obstacles faced In the lack of trained person¬ 
nel, poor fnmmimlcattnni, the low level of 
literacy, and the awkwardness of the written 
language. Allocation decisions most be made 
between the competing claims on the re¬ 
sources and energies of the regime for the 
economic, military, political, and social pro- 
grama 

45. Aside from domestic considerations, the 
most Important factor determining the rote of 
industrial development In China will be the 
volume of goods and services made available 
to China by the USSR While China's ability 
to export commodities in demand by the Soviet 
Union and the European Satellites Is an essen¬ 
tial dement, of equal significance k the avail¬ 
ability in the Bloc of desired goods and services 
and the policy of the U8SR with respect to 
building a strong China. 
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46. China's agricultural system, involving 
•bout three-quarters of the total population, 
has basic weaknesses. There is a low ratio of 
cultivated land to the population. The farm¬ 
ers lack knowledge of new techniques; they 
lack capital with which to purchase fertilizers, 
Insecticides, and equipment; Individual hold¬ 
ings are generally too small to permit the 
Introduction of mechanization even if capital 
were available. These factors result In Ineffi¬ 
cient use of manpower and low output per 
man. 

47. Taking Into account the many proble ms 
Involved, we believe agricultural production 
wm have Increased by about 10 percent be¬ 
tween 1959 and 1957. These gains In output 
are expected to result from expansions of acre¬ 
age under cultivation, extension and repair of 
irrigation facilities, increased use of chemical 
fertiUmn, and the additional incentive to in¬ 
tensive and diversified production induced by 
the expansion of urban end export markets. 
However, weather and other unpredictable fac¬ 
tors may prevent the Communists from 
achieving such an Incream. The regime may 
also encounter difficulties In its efforts to re¬ 
organise agricultural production and to en¬ 
force crop collection. The emphasis will be 
placed on cooperative action rather than on 
the formation of state farms. However, im¬ 
plementation of the regime’s plan to organto 
some 20 percent of the farmers into producers 1 
cooperatives by 1957, may have disruptive ef¬ 
fects on agricultural production. 

48. In older to provide capital from increased 
production to support Industrial expansion 
and Increased Imports of capital goods, the 
Communists must maintain control over the 
rate of consumption. Pressures for Increased 
consumption will come from the farmers, in¬ 
creased numbers of industrial workers, and 
the over-all rise in total population. The pop¬ 
ulation Increase, In part a result of Improved 
public health measures and Is part a result 
of more stable conditions, win tend to be con¬ 
centrated, by migration, In the large urban 
areas where per capita consumption is about 
twice that of the nul areas. Because of this, 
a population growth projected at less than 
one percent per year, would Increase total 


consumption by five to eight percent b e t w e en 
1952 and 1957 even In the absence of any 
change In urban and rural living standards. 
Although ths regime will be faced with many 
difficulties In restricting consumption, partic¬ 
ularly in rural areas, we believe that its con¬ 
trol mechanism is adequate to restrict con¬ 
sumption to roughly half of the expected 20- 
25 percent Increase in total output by 1057 
The remaining proportion could provide suffi¬ 
cient investment resources to permit achieve¬ 
ment of the regime's estimated industrial and 
military programs. 

49. Another crucial problem in fulfilling the 
Industrial program will be the supply of capi¬ 
tal goods. Domestic capital goods output Is 
small, of poor quality, and of limited variety, 
and the Chinese Communists must depend on 
foreign trade—particularly with the 8oriet 
Bloc—for the bulk of their supply of capital 
goods. Although the USSR provided U8 $300 
million in credits to China in ths 1960-1964 
aid agreement, the Soviet Union probably will 
not grant substantial further credits to China 
for capital goods and therefore we believe that 
China's imports with the possible exception of 
some military items are likely to be approxi¬ 
mately limited to the amount which can he 
financed through exports. Moreover, since 
Import programs from Bloc countries are de¬ 
termined In annual barter contracts and since 
transport between China and these countries 
Is difficult, deliveries of capital goods are likely 
to be uncertain, with resulting advene effects 
on the development program. 

60. In view of the current deficiencies In rail 
transport and the large prospective increase 
In traffic requirements, the Communists will 
have to make strenuous efforts to Insure that 
the rate of increase in transport capacity, par¬ 
ticularly railroads, keeps abreast of the de¬ 
mands generated by the increase In produc¬ 
tion. The most urgent need will continue to 
be rolling stock. Locomotive and freight can 
cannot be produced domestically In adequate 
quantities and therefore will have to be Im¬ 
ported. Thus a crucial area of Investment 
required for the fulfillment of the Chinese 
eco n o mi c program win be the expansion of 
railroad capacity. The regime has rocognhed 
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the Importance of this problem tod we believe 
that it vUl continue to give it high priority. 

5L The Chinese wffl divert substantial re¬ 
sources to building up a modern military fora. 
Ora and above the fundi allorstart in an¬ 
nounced naUnnal budgets for military cxpend- 
item (sea Chart n>, substantial funds for 
military puxposss. such as arsenal oonstnie- 
tion, am concealed In other categories of the 
budget. We believe that at present aomsthiag 
ora US $S button, about one-third of the 
national budget. Is being a spe n d s d on mflltaiy 
Items and that this level will not change sub¬ 
stantially during the period of this estimate 
Moreover, since China's armaments industry 
doss not produce heavy eq u ipment such as 
tanks and artillery or aircraft, a major sham 
of foreign exchange eandiigi must be used for 
military end-items as well as equipment for 
^^n dteg China's a rmamen t pro duct i on . 
We believe the Chineee will utfltae roughly 
one-tfalrd of total export earnings for the im¬ 
port of military end-items and POL during 
the period of this estimate This dose not 
Include possible Import s of m flttary supplies 
given to China by the USSR on a grant or 
credit bails. 

01 We estimate that by 1087 China can In- 
create its total exports by about 60 percent 
ora I960, primarily through increased exports 
of agrieuttural and mineral raw materials. 
This increase would probably provide adequate 
funds for minimum import req uir ements of 
the industrial, agricultural, and military pro- 
grama The Soviet Bloc will probably make 
these Imports available. 

01 The Chineee Communists may seek to ex¬ 
pand trade with non-Oom munl st oounbrlea 
Relaxation of non-communist trade controls 
could contribute to the fulfillment of the re¬ 
gime’s programs and reduce China’s economic 
dependence on the rest of the 8ovlet Bloc. 
These effects would materialise, however, only 
to the extent that non-Oommunlst countries 
ware willing and able to extend credits and 
supply goods not available to Chins from Bloc 
sources, or on terms more advantageous to 
China than thorn entailed in trade with the 
Bloc. 


SB 


64. In summary, although the Chineee will 
face many serious difficulties in achieving 
their eco n o m i c goals, ws believe that by 1987 
the regime can expand total output by 90-36 
peroeat ora 2953. 

Probable Developments In the Chinese 
Communis! Military Establishment 

59. The ra g fan e apparently intends to 
strengthen the military establishment pri¬ 
marily through modernfcatkm rather than 
through a significant increase In manpowe r . 
Soviet amtatancc will continue to be amentia! 
to the fulfillment of this program. 

56. The capability of the army wOl almost car- 
* tainly improve. The number of Infantry divi¬ 
sions will probably be reduced to provide man¬ 
power to strengthen the remaining infantry 
divisions, and to increase the number of serv¬ 
ice and support unite. Training will be In¬ 
tensified and selection and utilisation of per¬ 
sonnel will Improve. 

57. Tha air fores is expected to be expend 
and to be developed into a more balanced 
force. Its personnel strength will probably be 
expanded to about 90,000 and its authorised 
aircraft strength Increased to approximately 
3J00, including 1,400 Jet fighters end 490 Jet 
light bombers. The extant to which aircraft 
are provided to fill out the authorised strength 
depends on Soviet supply. The over-all com¬ 
bat readiness of tbs Chinese Air Bores is ex¬ 
pected to improve appreciably during the 
period as a result of Increases in aircraft and 
personnel strength, improvement in training, 
end an increase In supporting rervtoee and 
facilities. 

56. Naval development will probably be rela¬ 
tively minor, although It may include the 
acquldtion of a number of coastal or medium- 
range submarines from the USSR. It Is like¬ 
wise expected that the Chinese Naval Air 
Bores will be developed to an authortred 
strength of 340 aircraft, Including 160 Jet 
fighters and 80 Jet light bombers. New tech¬ 
niques in training are expected to be intro¬ 
duced which will enhance tha capability of 
this force to attack Shipping of all types along 

ttu» nhtw 
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IV. CHINA'S POSITION IN 1957 

89. We betters that bp 1987 the GUaeae re- 
gtme will have further tightened in control 
over Its people We also believe that ankas 
some major atria or other unpredictable event 
occurs, the regime win b y 1957 have attained 
a pees national product of rougher TO $SS 
b illio n , an Increase of 80-85 percent over the 
1988 figure. The agricultural eontrfbutfton to 
QNP In 1987 will probably be about 10 percent 
above tlw 1988 level. That part of the QNP 
accounted for by the modem Industrial sector 
of the economy In 1967 win probably be 
roughly TO 98 button, a 79-100 percent In- 
cream ever the 1988 level. The country will 
as a whole remain agrarian and underdevel¬ 
oped. 

60. Despite the progra m made by 1987, the 
Communleti will have only begun the task 
of tnntformtDf China. The oountry will as 
a whole remain agrarian, Illiterate, and un¬ 


derdeveloped. Moreover, while the regime 
will probably have developed a modest in- 
durtrlal sector, China will be faced with fn- 
ezeamd difficulties In maintaining the rate of 
growth. 

61. We believe China* d epen de n ce on the 
TOSS will not be dgnlflcently lamened during 
the period of this estimate, end that main¬ 
tenance of the affiance with the TOSS wffl 
continue to he a dominant a spec t of China 1 * 
fonSgu policy. The Communist Chfnom re¬ 
gime win continue to coneottdete Its political 
position, to gain In e co no mi c end military 
strength, and by 1967 will be a move p ow er f u l 
force in world affairs than at preeent Cer¬ 
tain ejects of China's development win be 
need to support claims that time la on the 
Communist aide In Asia. China* Increased 
power and pretfge wffl preamt a challenge 
to the i nfl ue n ce of the Western nations In 
AMs. and to the Aslan leadership aqpbratloos 
of India end Japan. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


THE PROBLEM 

To analyze Chinese Communist domestic developments and external relations 
during the period of the First Five Year Plan (1953-1957), and to estimate prob¬ 
able trends during the next five years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. We believe that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist ability to exercise firm and effective 
control of mainland China will continue. 
The leadership of the party continues to 
demonstrate cohesion and determination 
and, at the same time, a considerable 
degree of flexibility. It is supported by a 
party membership of about 13 million 
and controls a large and efficient military 
and public security apparatus. We be¬ 
lieve that the death or incapacitation of 
Mao Tse-tung would not endanger the 
regime's control of the country, although 
it might complicate the achieving of some 
objectives and reduce the party's policy 
flexibility. (Paras. 43-45, 66-48) 

2. The regime apparently has made con¬ 
siderable progress in its efforts to recast 
the traditional structure of Chinese so¬ 
ciety In the Communist mold. It has col¬ 
lectivized almost all the peasants and has 
virtually eliminated private ownership in 
industry and commerce. Although the 
Chinese people have viewed with favor 
some of the regime's achievements, the 
regime’s stringent curtailment of con¬ 


sumption and the constant pressures to 
conform and to work harder have pro¬ 
voked much dissatisfaction and disillu¬ 
sionment, especially among the peasants. 
The party's experiments during the past 
two years to gain wider popular support 
by admitting problems and encouraging 
their discussion—the "letting 100 flowers 
bloom and diverse thoughts contend" 
program—has been sharply cut hack. 
(Paras. 27-42) 

3. In its efforts to elicit a more positive 
popular response, the regime, because of 
Its determination to achieve rapid indus¬ 
trialization, will have little to offer in the 
way of material inducements. Dissatis¬ 
factions and occasional popular outbursts 
will continue, especially among the peas¬ 
antry and certain minority groups, but 
we believe the net effect on the regime’s 
programs will be no more than a com¬ 
plicating or retarding one. Most Chi¬ 
nese, conscious of the regime’s power and 
seeing no alternative, will probably con¬ 
tinue to acquiesce in Communist rule. 
(Paras. 6S-70) 
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4. Tlie Chinese Communists achieved a 
high I rate of economic growth during 
their First Five Year Flan (1953-57), 
demonstrating their capability to mar¬ 
shal resources far investment despite the 
backward nature of the economy. A vital 
factor In their economic program was the 
assistance rendered by the USSR in ex¬ 
panded trade, credits, and technical aid 
Starting from a very small base, the aver¬ 
age annual rate of growth of industrial 
output was about 16 percent, but indus¬ 
trial output at the end of 1957 was still 
small! compared to the industrial output 
of Japan or the UK. Agricultural out¬ 
put was adequate to meet basic needs, 
but itls expansion fell far short of that in 
other sectors of the economy. (Paras. 

n-m 

5. During the next five years, the regime 
will hl&ve to cope with difficult economic 
problems stemming from the forced pace 
of industrial development. However, the 
basic problem will continue to be the race 
between population growth and food pro¬ 
duction. The Chinese population is now 
probably about 640 million and increasing 
at about 2.0-2.5 percent per year; agri¬ 
cultural output during the next five years 
will, at best, probably not exceed the 3 
percent per annum increase achieved 
during the First Five Year Plan. In the 


if a series of bad crop years and of 
widespread lade of cooperation among the 
peasants, the regime would face grave 
difficulties. However, even in these dr- 
cumstanceg, the regime, because of its 
control apparatus, probably could main¬ 
tain itself in power and, at the same time, 
maintain industrial growth, although at 
a reduced rate. (Paras. 54-57; 

6. We believe that Communist China dur¬ 
ing thje next five years will probably be 


able to maintain a rate of economic 
growth roughly comparable to that of the 
past five years. By 1962 its Gross Nation¬ 
al Product will probably be on the order of 
US $85-67 billion, as compared with US 
$46 billion in 1957. The contribution of 
the industrial sector will probably have 
increased to about 26 percent, as com¬ 
pared to about 19 percent in 1957. (Paras. 
52, 53, and 59) 

7. Communist China’s military power in 
the Far East will bulk even larger by 1962 
than it does at present The army will 
probably be somewhat smaller, but it will 
be better equipped and more mobile. The 
air force and navy will have increased in 
sise and effectiveness. The Chinese Com¬ 
munist armament industry, with Soviet 
technological assistance, will probably be 
able to meet most If not all, army re¬ 
quirements for small arms, artillery, 
transport, and ammunition. Shipbuild¬ 
ing and aircraft production will probably 
have increased considerably. Neverthe¬ 
less, Communist China will still be de¬ 
pendent on the USSR for heavy and com¬ 
plex military equipment and for many 
components. (Paras. 71-73) 

8. Although Communist China will al¬ 
most certainly not have developed a mis¬ 
sile or nuclear weapons production capa¬ 
bility of its own by 1962, we believe that 
the Chinese Communists will press the 
USSR for such advanced weapons. By 
that time the USSR will probably have 
provided it with some varieties of missiles 
and other weapons adaptable to nuclear 
use, but with non-nuclear warheads. Un¬ 
less barred by an effective international 
agreement, the USSR may introduce nu¬ 
clear weapons into Communist China by 
1962, although they will almost certainly 
remain under Soviet control. In any 
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event* even though nuclear warheads 
were not deployed In Communist China, 
they would be readily available If &no- 
Soviet interests required them. (Para, 
74) 

9. Communist China will almost certain¬ 
ly remain firmly aligned with the USSR 
Peiping will continue to acknowledge 
Moscow as the leader of world Commu¬ 
nism, but as Communist China grows in 
strength and stature, it will probably play 
an increasingly Important role in the 
formulation of general Bloc policy. Al¬ 
though there will almost certainly be 
some frictions, these are unlikely to im¬ 
pair 81no-8oviet cooperation during the 
period of this estimate. (Paras, 75-43) 

10. In its efforts to reduce and eliminate 
Western influence in Asia, Communist 
China will probably proceed primarily by 
non-military means. Its foreign policy 
will probably display more Initiative and 
assertiveness, while continuing to em¬ 
phasise coexistence and a readiness to in¬ 
crease economic and political relations 
with other states. Without compromis¬ 
ing its stand on basic issues, Communist 
China will continue to portray itself as 
willing to reach a rapprochement with 
the U3. At the same time, the Chinese 
Communists will almost certainly con¬ 
tinue their subversive efforts throughout 
the Par Bast They will almost certainly 
continue their efforts to undermine the 
will of the Rationalists on Taiwan, and to 
discredit them internationally. They will 
probably not resort to overt military ag¬ 
gression as long as they believe it would 
involve them in military action with the 
US. Although their attitude towards the 
Offshore Islands may become more ag¬ 
gressive, a decision to initiate military 


action to seize these Islands would prob¬ 
ably be contingent on an estimate that 
the US would not intervene militarily. 
(Paras, 44-90) 

11. Japan will continue to be one of Pei¬ 
ping’s most important targets, especially 
because there is a growing area of com¬ 
petition between Communist China and 
Japan. Peiping will continue to seek to 
reduce conservative strength and US In¬ 
fluence in Japan by exploiting Japanese 
fears of becoming involved in a nuclear 
war, any areas of frlctiOQ with the US, 
and Japan's eagerness to expand trade 
with mainland China. In pursuit of 
these objectives, Communist China will 
continue to employ both conciliatory and 
tough tactics. Trade between Commu¬ 
nist China and Japan will probably in¬ 
crease, and Peiping will probably be able 
to gain at least quasi-diplomatic status 
for a trade mission in Japan. (Paras. 
93,63) 

12. Assuming a general continuance of 
presen t Bloc and Western policies, we be¬ 
lieve that intercourse between Commu¬ 
nist China and the FTee World will in¬ 
crease considerably during the next five 
years. This trend will probably involve 
added diplomatic recognition of Peiping 
by a number of states, but will occur 
whether or not formal diplomatic ties are 
established. It will also involve greater 
difficulty in excluding Communist China 
from the UN. (Paras. 95-96) 

13. If Communist China continues Its 
present international policy, we believe 
that its prestige in Asia will continue to 
grow during the next five years. This 
will occur whether or not additional coun¬ 
tries recognize Communist China, or it Is 
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admitted to the UN. But it does not 
necessarily follow that as a result of in¬ 
creased prestige the Chinese Communists 
will be able to Indues nan-COmmunlst 
Asian countries to adopt internal or ex¬ 
ternal policies desired by Communist 
China. Communist China's future role 
in Asia will be determined to an Impor¬ 
tant extent fay developments in five fields, 
in varying degrees beyond the control of 
the Chinese Communists: 

a. The course of events in the U8- 
USSR relationship and in the broad as¬ 
pects of the cold war. 

b. Development within the Bloc such 
as spectacular scientific achievements or 
major political upheavals. 


e. The extent to which local Commu¬ 
nist parties, e.g., those in Indonesia, Laos, 
and India, gain or lose political strength. 

d. The extent to which the growth of 
Communist China's power gives rise to 
increased apprehensions among Asian 
governments as to Communist China’s 
future intentions and thus causes them 
to take increasingly effective measures 
at least to counter their own internal 

e. The extent to which the US has the 
confidence and trust of non-Communlst 
Asian governments, and in turn helps 
these governments not only to resist the 
Communists, but also to meet their na¬ 
tional aspirations. (Para. 07) 


DISCUSSION 


I. INTRODUCTION 

14. The Chinese Communist regime during 
the period of Its first live Year Flan (195S- 
1957) made considerable progress toward Its 
long-run goal at transforming Communist 
China from a backward agricultural country 
Into an Industrialised nation. With assist¬ 
ance from the U88R, the Chinees Communists 
have achieved a high rate of Increase In their 
Grots National Product, and especially In the 
output of heavy Industry. The imposition of 
Communist institutions on society has pro¬ 
ceeded at a rapid rate as a result of the vir¬ 
tual elimination of private enterprise in in¬ 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture. These 
domestic achievements and the growing mili¬ 
tary p ower of Communist China contributed 
to its Increased Impact abroad, both In the 
Free World and in the communist Bloc. 

10. At the seme time, the forced pace of 
change has created Internal stresses and 
strains which are substantial and widespread. 
These stresses and strains have been produced 
by the rigidities and repressions which are 
essential features of Communist methods and 
programs and which hinder the development 


of general popular support for the regime. 
They were inevitable In view of the regime's 
efforts quickly to mold the Chinese Into a 
disciplined Communist society. Tensions have 
also developed out of the Intervention, at all 
levels of society and In all activities, of party 
workers who have the power to command, but 
who in most cases have Inadequate training 
and experience in thdr duties of supervising 
the specific educational, social, or economic 
organisation. Moreover, the regime’s efforts 
to restrict consumption in order to increase 
investment have been felt particularly by the 
peasants, whose Incentive to produce has been 
reduced. Nevertheless, as far as we can see, 
these tensions are not critical In the sense of 
threatening the position of the Communist 
leaders or of being likely to hamper produc¬ 
tion to the extant of seriously limiting the 
further growth of the Chinese Communist 
e conomy . 

19. The Chinese Communists, after going 
through a period of pessimism engendered by 
the economic problems which came to a head 
in 1996, now appear confident that they can 
maintain a rapid rate of economic expansion 
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during the next five yean. This confidence 
it tempered by the extent of popular criticism 
of the regime as revealed by the recent but 
short-lived experiment In relaxing contrail on 
public discussion, by the evidence that there 
was a growing separation between the party 
and the people, and by the widespread peas¬ 
ant cttamtisfactlan when eaUectivtestloo failed 
to bring Increased Income. The regime's con¬ 
fidence is also tempered by a more realistic 
appreciation of the magnitude of Its basic 
problems, particularly that of agriculture. 

II. DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 1 

A. The Economy” 

17. The Chinese Communists, during the 
period of thdr First Five Year Flan, achieved 
a high rate of economic growth which com¬ 
pares favorably with that of the 8ovlet Union 
in its First Five Year Flan (1928-1932). <8ee 
Figure 1.) This progress wai achieved despite 
relatively crude and rudimentary planning, 
resulting from such factors as the limited 
technical personnel, the lack of reliable and 
comprehensive statistics, the backward state 
of the economy, and the rapid Imposition of 
social change. Although the regime has made 
a pretense of proceeding according to an over¬ 
all five year plan, It has actually operated 
from year to year on annual plans which have 
generally been aimed at correcting the ex¬ 
cesses and defects of the previous year. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the regime demonstrated its capa¬ 
bility to control the economy sufficiently to 
limit consumption and to marshal resources 

'Set Appendix A for a more detailed dls nw d on 
of Um Flat Five Year Flan. 

•Chinese Oomaaniet statistics upon which the 
data and snaiyBts throughout Ibis estimate are 
bated am subject to the same learvaftloos as 
those of other Bloc countries, but to a somewhat 
greater orient. In view of the Inexperience on 
the part of tin newly established Chinese Own- 
statist statistical eoUaetlon system. This inex¬ 
perience probably aeoounta for the majority of 
such statistical defects as have bean noted. Chi¬ 
nese Communist statistics am the bests for the 
regime's planning and wc believe are not. In 
general, s U sreptim nt sd. 

•See maps for Communist China's railroad sys¬ 
tem and major Jnduririal and mining oanten. 


for investment, despite the backward nature 
of the economy and the neoenity of obtaining 
the funds for Investment largely from the 
agricultural sector, the output of which fluc¬ 
tuated widely from year to year. 

18. Starting from a small base, the average 
annual rate of growth of industrial output 
during the period was high, probably about 16 
percent This growth was uneven, exceeding 
90 percent in 1959 and 1996, but dropping 
sharply in 1955 and 1997. During the five 
year period, production of such basic items as 
steel more than tripled, while the output of 
coal, electric power, and cement more than 
doubled. Despite this considerable progra m, 
the Chinese Communist Industrial output at 
the end of 1967 was still small compared to 
that of Japan or the UK. (See Figure 9.) 

19. The increased Industrial output was to an 
important degree obtained from tlie recon¬ 
struction, expansion, and more intensive utili¬ 
sation of existing plant, although a consid¬ 
erable Investment was made In new plant, 
much of which will come Into production in 
1958-1962. The regime has directed about 56 
percent of total investment Into the Industrial 
soctor and has favored heavy over light In¬ 
dustry by about eight to one. Industry be¬ 
came more diversified with the addition of 
new plant, and by the end of the period pro¬ 
duction facilities for trucks, sea-going Ships, 
aircraft, and more complicated machine tools 
were put Into operation, although the Chi¬ 
nese Communists are still depe n dent on for¬ 
eign sources for many components. 

90. The growth of industrial output was re¬ 
tarded by uneven development among various 
parts of the industrial sector, which resulted 
in serious imbalances. The most important 
of these was the failure of the output of raw 
materials to keep in phase with the expansion 
of manufacturing capacity, especially in the 
machine and equipment building Industries. 
In some esses, however, the deficiencies of raw 
materials arose from the difficulties In devel¬ 
oping natural resources; for example, the re¬ 
gime has been unabl e to develop sufficient 
sources of crude oil and copper, accessible to 
existing rail lines, to meet requirements. Tbs 
output of light industry, dependent largely on 
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Agricultural raw materials, has not bean suffi¬ 


cient fully to utilise present plant capacity. 

21. Technical assistance from the Bloc has 
been of paramount importance to Communist 
China's industrialisation. The major Indus¬ 
trial projects, accounting for about 40 percent 
of total Industrial Investment, were rf— 
supervised, and placed in initial ope r ation by 
8 oflet technicians. In addition, Bloc, largely 
Soviet, advisors and technicians have worked 
with virtually every ministry in the govern¬ 
ment and with many individual enterprises. 
Technicians have provided on-the-job train¬ 
ing for Chinese workers a nd som e 7,000 Chi¬ 
nese have been sent to the USSR for training. 
8 oriet bloc technical data have been used on a 
huge scale. 

22 . The growth of agricultural output was 
adequate to meet basic needs, but its expan¬ 
sion fell far abort of that in other sectors of 
the economy. Serious natural calamities in 
1954 and 1950 and bumper crops in 1955 
cauasd wide fluctuations in output during the 
five year period. Moreover, production was 
adversely affected by the disruption end con¬ 
fusion which accompanied the rapid collec¬ 
tivisation of agriculture In 1955 and 1966. 
Agricultural growth was also hampered as a 
direct result of the regime's decision to mini¬ 
mise state investment In this sector and to 
depend on its ability to squeese the bulk of 
agricultural Investment funds directly from 
the earnings of the collectives. The large 
flood control and irrigation projects, under¬ 
taken by the state, were not sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to increase materially the acreage un¬ 
der irrigation, even though the amount spent 
exceeded the plan by 50 percent. Further¬ 
more, State investment In the chemical In¬ 
dustry waa Inadequate to increase substan¬ 
tially the availability of chemical fertiliser. 
The Increases in grain and cotton production 
that were achieved were largely the result of 
direct investment by the collectives in small 
irrigation projects which permitted an expan¬ 
sion of double-cropping. 

23. Economic progra m during the First Five 
Year Flan, to an important extent, was de¬ 
pendent on the importation of vital ma¬ 
chinery, equipment, and Industrial raw mate¬ 
rials. Bloc countries were Communist China’s 
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major, trading partners, accounting for nearly 
78 percent of total trade. There waa same in¬ 
crease in trade with non-Communlst coun¬ 
tries, but this increase was limited to some ex¬ 
tent by Western trade controls. The Chlnem 
Communists were able to maintain an import 
surplus over the period 1953-1967 as a whole. 
This was made possible by Soviet credits, 
largely of a military nature, which accounted 
for about 13 percent of total imports, and, to 
a tamer extent, by remittances from Overseas 
Chinese. However, during the period, balance 
of payments pressures Increased Despite a 
doubling of export s , imports row by only one- 
third, and the trade balance shifted from an 
import to an export surplus. This shift re¬ 
sulted from the exhaustion of foreign credits, 
mounting foreign debt service, reduced Over¬ 
seas Chinese remittances, reduced Soviet ex¬ 
penditures In China after the force with¬ 
drawal of 1955, and the Chlnem Communist 
foreign aid program. (See Figure 3.) 

24. Despite this slim margin on which they 
have been operating, the Chinese Communists 
made a aeries of offers or grants of economic 
aid. The largest portion of Chinese Commu¬ 
nist foreign aid has gone to other Communist 
countries: grants in goods and services of 
8325 million each to North Korea and North 
Vietnam, $40 million to Outer Mongolia, and 
$7.6 million to Hungary; and a loan of $26 
million to Hungary. In addition, to non- 
Communlst countries. Communist China 
has extended grants totalling 855 million, and 
has extended In late 1967 and early 1908 loans 
totalling an additional $32 million. 4 Of the 
total of about $810 million in grants and 
loans. Bloc and non-Bloc, about $630 million 
bad actually been expended by the end of 
1967* 


*Otants (In millions of Ufl$): Cambodia, JM; 
Nepal, 12.S; Xppt, 4.7; Ceylon, 15.78. Loans ex¬ 
tended (in millions of UBS): Indonesia, 11.2; 
Burma, 43; Yemen, 193. 

'The loans and grants to Bloe countries ware In 
yuan currency to North Karta and North Viet¬ 
nam and la rubles to Hangary. Wan data have 
been converted into VS dollar equivalents at the 
rate of 246 yuan par VS $1 end ratios at 4 per 
U8 $1. The nee of the yuan-dollar enhange 
rate may overstate considerably the value of aid 
to North Korea and North Vietnam. 
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26. The total Increase in ONP daring the past 
fire years has probably been gnat enough to 
register an average annual growth la per 
capita output of fire to six percent, even 
though the population expanded at an aver¬ 
age annual rate of about two percent About 
46 percent of the Increase In output appar¬ 
ently was ohannelad Into investment or gov¬ 
ernment purchases of goods and services. 
While the remainder was absorbed by an In¬ 
crease In personal eonsuxnpttao, probably 
more than three-fifths of this increase went 
to the nan-agricultural population, which 
comprised lem than one-fifth of the popula¬ 
tion. As a mult, per capita consumption of 
the peanut population was probably Improved 
little. If any. 

26. The fact that population growth has 
nearly kept pace with the increase in agricul¬ 
tural output has become a matter of deep 
concern to the regime. During the past five 
years, the number of mouths to feed has prob¬ 
ably increased by some 66 mflltan end now 
totals about 640 million. As a remit of Im¬ 
proved sanitation, hygiene and public health 
measures, better distribution of food, and the 
maintenance of peace within the country, the 
rate of Increase of the population has prob¬ 
ably risen eamewhat over the period of the last 
five years, averaging about U percent With 
an average annual Increase In agricultural 
output during the pest five yean of about 
three percent, the margin of safety la very 
thin. In an effort to deal with this problem 
the regime Is developing programs which It 
hopes will. In thus, reduce the birth rate. 

B. Reorganization of the Chinese 
Society 

27. The regime apparently made considerable 
progre ss In its efforts to recast the traditional 
structure of Chinese society in the Commu¬ 
nist mold. These efforts sprang from both 
Communist doctrine end from the pragmatic 
need to establish a high degree of organisa¬ 
tion and control In order that a rela¬ 
tively small group—the Chinese Communist 
Party—could dominate the vast Chinese 
population. 


26. Before 1966, the p o w er of the landlords 
and well-to-do peasants which had been domi¬ 
nant In rural areas was virtually eliminated. 
Subordination of youth to their elders was 
weakened by placing the former in positions 
of responsibility. Women were given equal 
status in society. Through centrallmd con¬ 
trol of all media of communications and a 
cadre network, the Communists weakened the 
clan and regional loyalties which still existed 
among many Chinese. The regime sought to 
conv i n ce an Chinese that the welfare of the 
individual and of the famny must be subordi¬ 
nated to the general good of the nation as a 
whole. 

20. Since 1083, the regime has Intensified its 
efforts to reorganise traditional Chlnem so¬ 
ciety. By persuasion, pressure, and. In same 
In stances , terror, the Communlste increased 
their efforts to impose the Communist way of 
lift on the intellectuals and the middle clem. 
The most radical changes In the old ways of 
life during the pest five years, how ev e r, re¬ 
sulted from the regime*! programs to MdsUse 
eU forms of economic activity. The succen 
of these programs was surprising because of 
the rapidity with which the mill tans of pew- 
ants were Shuffled Into collective groupings 
end business enter pri se s were brought under 
government control. Moreover, there were 
relatively few outward manifestations of re¬ 
sistance, at least Initially. 

30. By the end of 1966, socialisation had vir¬ 
tually eliminated all private control of Indus¬ 
trial and commercial enterprises. The regime 
continued to utilise many former owners as 
managers and technicians, paying them liqui¬ 
dation dividends which may be continued for 
a few more years. It has also Introduced 
measures designed to increase party control 
of management and labor. 

31. By the end of 1957, the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists claimed that 93 percent of peasant 
households were In collective farms, and that 
an additional four percent were in cooperar 
tiven The remaining small fraction, except 
in Tibet and certain other exempted areas, 
had been placed under the guidance of the 
nearest collective. 
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38. Although the organtatlooal phase of col¬ 
lectivisation was quickly acco mp lis h ed, the 
Communists have not realised the major bene¬ 
fits which they had anticipated. Doplte an 
Increase in the output of major food crops, 
the government's 1858 collection declined, in 
part because many peasants discovered that 
even In collectives they could circumvent gov¬ 
ernment controls, especially when the local 
cadres tided with the peasants. Agricultural 
output was also adversely affected by the dis¬ 
locations which accompanied the actual or- 
ganlnUon of the collectives, and by the dif¬ 
ficulties which were encountered In establish¬ 
ing effective management of the larger agri¬ 
cultural units. 

83. The Communisti also had to cope with 
peasant which in¬ 

creasingly apparent In 1987. Many peasants 
were unhappy because their Incomes had not 
increased as promised, or because they had not 
been adequately remunerated for their con¬ 
tribution of land and Implements. In addi¬ 
tion to evading government efforts to procure 
grain, substantial numbers of peasants with¬ 
drew from collective farms, although most of 
them were forced to return. The higher 
urban Incomes continued to attract large 
numbers of peasants into dtles where unem¬ 
ployment was already a critical problem. 
Strong measures have been taken to force 
these dissatisfied peasants to return home, 
hut the problem still exists. 

C. Problems in Eliciting Popular 
Support 

34. The regime's progress In changing the 
form of Chinese society apparently was not 
matched In the realm of popular attitudes. 
The Chinese population as a whole appears to 
hava ambivalent feelings toward the regime. 
The regime bee had considerable success in 
its efforts to foster a sense of common identity 
in the population at large, In part because of 
the groundwork of nationalist senti ment 
which hid been stimulated by Sun Tateen 
and the Kuomlntang, and in part because of 
its own achievements. There has probably 
been a favorable response to specific programs 
such ss public health and education which 


improve the lot of the Individual, or road 
building, irrigation, and flood control which 
are vftdble community improvements. There 
has probably also been a favorable, but lees 
general, response to developments which boost 
national pride such as the production of 
planet and trucks, bridging tha Tangtse, and 
the Increased world prestige of Communist 
China. 

3$. But in moat Chinese thcee effects hava In 
varying d eg ree s almost certainly been offset 
bf negative reactions to other aspects of the 
regime. The tntoUeetoals have been resentful 
of the pressures to conform and the restric¬ 
tions on discussion. The urban workers have 
disliked the constant orders to produce more 
goods fester, the compulsory attendance at 
innumerable indoctrination meetings in their 
free Ume, and the shortages of consumer 
goods. The peasants have been dissatisfied 
with the failure of their personal incomes to 
rise In proportion to their increased output, 
and with the regimentation of the collective 
system. In general, the regime hat made lit¬ 
tle progress In gaining popular acceptance of 
the Communist dogma or in substituting, as 
an incentive, the prospect of a future mU- 
lenlum In place of more food and clothing 
far the present generation. Moreover, the in¬ 
tensification and centralisation of control 
have probably caused previously diffused dis¬ 
content to be directed against the regime. 
But regardless of dissatisfaction or resent¬ 
ment, the Chinese are aware of the power of 
the regime and see no alternative; their re¬ 
sponse to the regime Is, for the most part, 
one of acquiescence. 

36. To elicit greater popular support for the 
regime and to Improve the effectiveness of the 
party organhatton, the regime undertook a 
venturesome experiment to the spring of 1967. 
It admitted the existence of problems, re¬ 
laxed restrictions on public discussion, and in¬ 
vited criticism of the operations of the party 
and Its programs. Although some elements 
within the party were apparently opposed to 
relaxing controls, Mao and other leaden 
seemed to see many advantages. Public criti¬ 
cism, to their view, might provide a safety 
valve, gtye tha people a greater sense of par¬ 
ticipation to party affairs, and create the im- 
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pressbm that the regime was modifying its 
authoritarian procedures. They apparently 
feared that the party had become separated 
from the people, a weakness they believed had 
been a principal cause of the outbursts in 
Hungary and Poland. Moreover, public criti¬ 
cism, they thought, would reveal to the lead¬ 
ers the weaknesses in the operations of the 
party tad provide the basis for corrective 
measures. They must also have estimated 
that rule by the Chinese Communist regime 
had been generally accepted and that criti¬ 
cisms would be directed at the implementa¬ 
tion of policy rather than at the basic char¬ 
acter of the regime itself. 

37. This program grew out of a largely un¬ 
successful effort in early 1939 to create a more 
positive response to Its programs by a relaxa¬ 
tion of domestic tensions and by promising an 
imp r ovement In the harsh conditions of life. 
However, the promises and incentives directed 
initially to the intellectuals, and later ex¬ 
tended to the peasants and workers, failed to 
evoke a significant response, and In the spring 
of 1907 Mao broadened the scope of the lib¬ 
eralisation policy. As part of the 1950 meas¬ 
ures, intellectuals had been encouraged to de¬ 
bate differences on non-political subjects; Mao 
now encouraged the population in general to 
participate in the greater freedom to discuss 
and extended the subjects of discussion to the 
operation of the party and its programs. At 
the tame time he formalised his policy in a 
doctrinal statement which recognized that 
even In a Communist state there were contra¬ 
dictions in outlook between the leaders and 
the people, and within and between various 
groups. But these contradictions, he insisted, 
were largely non-antagonlstSc because of the 
disappearance of exploitation of one class by 
another, and, therefore, could be resolved by 
discussion and persuasion, rather than by 
force. 

38. The extent and intensity of the criticism 
appears to have surprised the regime. It 
found that neither the Communist system, 
the party’s monopoly of leadership, nor the 
Soviet orientation had been as fully accepted 
in China ae It had apparently believed, espe¬ 
cially among the very intellectuals it bad 
courted. The regime’s critics were numerous 


and came from many select groups, Including 
even the party. Their criticisms almost cer¬ 
tainly reflected the views of a body of opinion 
much larger than the regime has admitted. 

39. In June 1937 the regime reacted by ab¬ 
ruptly cutting off criticism, and Mho's con¬ 
tradictions formula was rewritten to paint 
out dearly the categories of Communist 
truth which were above criticism. The re¬ 
gime subsequently conducted an intensive 
campaign against its critics and has dismissed 
accused “rightists’* from their positions. It 
has apparently not felt It necessary to Imple¬ 
ment its sometimes explicit threat of punish¬ 
ing its critics on harsh "counter-revolu¬ 
tionary" grounds, however, and the erring 
ones have been told that they will be given a 
chance to redeem themselves. To counteract 
the crltlcim. the regime also launched a 
massive campaign designed to convince the 
people of the superiority of the Communist 
system. 

40. Nevertheless, the regime did not disre¬ 
gard all criticism, and has taken steps to im¬ 
prove the operation of the party and its rela¬ 
tions with the people generally. The regime 
has urged a continuation of public discussion, 
although, as might be expected, the response 
has been guarded and concerned largely with 
details of administration and production. 
The party also continued the "rectification" 
program which had been launched as part of 
Mao's original program and which seeks by 
persuasion and education to create conform¬ 
ity, tighten discipline, correct errors, and re¬ 
invigorate the party. 

41. One major source of difficulty within the 
party was that It had apparently grown too 
fast for proper indoctrination of members. 
Total party membership is at present about 
13 million. About two-thirds of Its members 
had been recruited since 1949 and about two 
million since June 1956. As a result there 
were many who were free-riders, dead-wood, 
or “not steeled through labor." Traditional 
locallst sentiments also still existed in the 
party, as exemplified by the many rural 
cadres who supported the grievances of the 
peasants rather than enforced edicts of the 
regime or who resented party personnel of 
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non-local origin. Moreover, the exerdre of 
authority and the enjoyment of special privi¬ 
leges led to a deterioration of the party's rela¬ 
tions with the people. 

42. Although the main emphaeti of rectifiesr 
ttoa has been upon reeducating members, a 
number of party officials and deputise to the 
National People's Congress have been dis- 
ndeeed from the party for "rightist" activi¬ 
ties and further dismissals of cadres for in- 
campetenoy or unraUabUtty are probable. 
There has also been a wholesale transfer of 
party and government cadres to lower levels, 
particularly to rural areas where large num¬ 
bers were assigned to agricultural collectives. 
This program seems to have had a number of 
objectives; strengthening of the party net¬ 
work in the crucial agricultural field; re¬ 
trenchment of non-productive personnel in 
party, government, and industrial organs; re¬ 
duction of bureaucratic tendencies in these 
organs; inculcating members with in appre¬ 
ciation of manual labor; and punishment of 
errant members. It probably was also in¬ 
tended to meet criticisms of the material priv¬ 
ileges enjoyed by party members. There are 
indications that many of those transferred re¬ 
sented the shifts. 

D. The Regime's Ability to Control 
Mainland China 

43. We believe that the regime has the ability 
to exercise firm control of mainland China. 
Despite the fact that problems and weak¬ 
nesses within the party have been revealed 
by the recti fi ca t ion program, the party re¬ 
tains Its bask elements of strength: a ruth- 
len and resourceful leadership, a large mem¬ 
bership organised to act as an instrument of 
control and policy implementation, and an in¬ 
tention and ability to enforce a high degree of 
discipline end conformity. The party organi¬ 
sation continues to be backed up tty large and 
well-disciplined police, militia, end security 
organisations, supplemented by a network of 
informers and local 'Resident's committees” 
which provide surveillance over individual 
family groups. Party control Is reinforced by 
mess organisations which mobflto various so- 
dal and occupational groups In the popula¬ 


tion behind Communist programs and which 
serve as channels for propaganda and Indoc¬ 
trination. The authority of the party Is fur¬ 
ther enhanced by Its control of an media of 
ami gf the distribution of the 
bulk of food supplies in urban areas, and by 
Its success in corralling most peasants Into 
collectives. 

44. Behind this control mechanism stand the 
large Chinese Communist military forces 
which ere effectively under the control of the 
party. During the revolution the party and 
the army were, to a Urge extent, an Integral 
unit. Military personnel and veterans con¬ 
tinue to snake up a Urge part of the party. 
The regime claims that about 7b percent of 
the rank and file of the armed forces are 
members of the Chinese Communist Party or 
of the Young Communist League, and an re¬ 
ceive intense political indoctrination. Be¬ 
cause of the dose Identity of the party and 
army In the past, many senior party members 
have a military background; thus the 1356 
enlargement of the Politburo and the Central 
Committee brought a significant number of 
such persons into the top levels of party lead¬ 
ership. However, there is no indication that 
they farm a military bloc within the party 
leadership, or that a military group with po¬ 
litical ambitions has emerged within the 
armed forces. The party appears to be fully 
aware of the Importance of maintaining con¬ 
trol oyer the military and the military appears 
to accept the dominant role of the party. At 
the time Marshal Zhukov was ousted from his 
petitions in the Soviet Union, Chinese Com¬ 
munist military spo ke s men publicly stated 
thdr support of a strong party role In the 
armed forces. 

45. The regime has been able to deal effec¬ 
tively with sporadic outbursts of resistance 
which have for the most part been localised 
end poorly organised. Probably In pert to 
demonstrate Its pow e r, the regime has carried 
out two nationwide drives against "counter- 
revotuttonirtea" The security forces have 
also dealt with mveral student riots and dem¬ 
onstrations against the regime, and with 
some civil disturbances growing out of peas¬ 
ant resentment against collectives. There 
have been Indications of continuing discon- 
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tent In minority areas, recently including de¬ 
mand* for genuine autonomy, but largaecale 
armed uprisings here been reported only In 
Tibet. Btrong eatt-Chinese sentiment In 
Tibet culminated In an outburst In 1956 and 
Induced the re g im e to announce that the in¬ 
troduction of social “reforms” Into Tibet 
would be postponed for she years. Despite 
this concession, sporadic incidents eonttnus 
In Tibet 

E. Strengthening Its Military Establish* 
ment w 

46. The capabilities of the armed forces to 
fulfill their internal and external functions 
have increased significantly during the pest 
several years. The Korean War gave great 
impetus to the development and modernisa¬ 
tion of Communist China's armed forces and 
stimulated large-scale Soviet aid. Since the 
war, the trend has continued toward further 
modernisation and a more balanced military 
establishment. 

47. Since 1954, ground force personnel and 
Infantry division strength hare remained at 
an estimated 2)4 million men and 114 divi¬ 
sions respectively. However, overall capabili¬ 
ties hare been increased by continued mod¬ 
ernisation. Anti-aircraft and anti-tank bat¬ 
talions are now Included in most of the in¬ 
fantry divisions, and a tank-assault gun regi¬ 
ment has been added to at least 28 of the In¬ 
fantry divisions. In 1955 the regime inaugu¬ 
rated a new military conscription and reserve 
program which is now providing an army 
composed in the main of selected conscripts. 
The army's effectiveness in modern warfare, 
aa a result of current training programs, has 
been considerably increased. In addition, the 
reserves wifi Include, on a continuing basis, 
about two million men who will have under¬ 
gone active military service within the pre¬ 
vious three years. 

48. 8lnce 1954, Communist China's combined 
air arm has Increased from 65,200 to 87,000 


•See Annex B for more complete dtamamton. 
'Bee amps for the deposition of fround forces 
sod combat Jet aircraft, and lor the l o cat io n of 
naval bams. 


officers and men while total aircraft In opera¬ 
tional units hare increased from 1,690 to 
2380. A more significant indicator of prog* 
rest toward modernisation is the Increase 
from 850 to 2380 Jet aircraft, of which 1J3S 
are fighters and 445 arc light bombers. Cam- 
munlst China has also developed an extensive 
radar detection system which cov ers the en¬ 
tire coast and major Inland Industrial centers. 
This system has fair to good detection capa¬ 
bility except for aircraft at low altitudes. Its 
high altitude OCI capability has not been ex¬ 
panded to Include all areas. 

49. The navy has gradually increased Its over¬ 
all strength to 55,000 and its general aervice 
personnel strength to 46300 officers and men. 
This growth was accompanied by a substan¬ 
tial Increase In offensive and defensive capa¬ 
bilities. Its major surface units Include four 
destroyers, 16 submarines, four escort vessels, 
54 amphibious ships and 21 mine warfare ves¬ 
sels, is well as a Naval Air Arm Including 435 
combat aircraft 

50. Although atm dependent to a large degree 
upon the Soviet Union for heavy and complex 
equipment, aircraft, and many component 
and spare parts, Communist China has made 
p r ogre ss in its effort to achieve military self- 
sufficiency. It now produces small aims, mor¬ 
tars through 160-mm, and artillery through 
122-mm howitzers. In addition. Communist 
China now has a number of airframe and air¬ 
craft parts plants, Including an aircraft as¬ 
sembly plant at Mukden capable of aeries 
assembly of Jet fighter aircraft Mukden's 
monthly assembly capacity will probably 
retch 100 Jet fighters by 1963. Communist 
China has a rapidly growing shipbuilding In¬ 
dustry now assembling submarines and pro¬ 
ducing hulls for escort vessels, submarine 
chasers, mine warfare vessels, and motor tor¬ 
pedo boats. However, practically all arma¬ 
ment for these vessels and a substantial part 
of components, equipment and machineiy Is 
obtained from the Bloc. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists continue to be h a ndic apped by a 
shortage of technological skills In both the 
armed forces and the armaments industry. 
We believe that the country has no guided 
missiles or nuclear weapons and, at present, 
lacks the capability to produce them. 
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61. The high cost of maintaining such a 
large military establishment and of develop¬ 
ing a monitions industry has been a heavy 
drain on Communist China’s eoonomy. The 
Chinese Communists have reduced the pro¬ 
portion of expenditures budgeted as military 
from 26 percent In 1663 to 16 percent in 1667. 
However, this has not Involved a significant 
decline in the absolute amount spent, and 
there has probably been an Increase in Invest¬ 
ment in plants for producing military equip¬ 
ment 

III. PROBABLE TRENDS WITHIN COMMUNIST 
CHINA DURING THE NEXT FIVE YEARS 

62. We believe that during the neat five yean 
the Chinese Communists will continue to be 
able to exercise effective control of mainland 
China and will gain some success In further 
imposing Communist social Institutions and 
patterns on the Chinese people. The regime 
will probably be able to maintain a rate of 
economic growth roughly comparable to that 
of the last five years, but this win necessitate 
continued stringent control of consumption, 
particularly in view of the increasing popula¬ 
tion. Its efforts to gain increased popular 
support will be severely limited by its determi¬ 
nation to maintain the pace of economic de¬ 
velopment and social change. There will con¬ 
tinue to be a widespread but fluctuating feel¬ 
ing of dissatisfaction and discontent among 
the Chinese people which, while hampering 
somewhat the regime’s programs, will prob¬ 
ably not be translated into effective reristance. 

A* The Economy 

53. Although the Second Five Year Plan is 
stfll in process of formulation, the general 
outlines of this plan as announced In Septem¬ 
ber 1856 appear to be the baris of the re¬ 
gime’s planning. These Indications are suffi¬ 
ciently clear to enable us to estimate that 
total output will probably Increase by 7-6 per¬ 
cent annually during the period of the Second 
Five Year Flan, or about as rapidly as In the 
First Five Year man. The increments to pro¬ 
duction will probably cost more in terms of 
Investment required, since gains from more 
intensive utilisation of existing plants will be 


to increase relative to total output The em¬ 
phasis will continue to be on industrial devel¬ 
opment, and by 1662 the Industrial sector 
win probably contribute nearly 26 percent of 
total gross product as against 18 percent in 
1967 and 13 percent in 1662. 

84. Agricultural Production . In their ap¬ 
proach to the 8econd Plve Year Plan, the Chi¬ 
nese Communists have been farced to give 
greater priority to the expansion of agricul¬ 
tural production In order to provide for the 
minimum consumption needs of Its growin g 
population, agricultural raw materials, espe¬ 
cially jottan, for its expanding Industry, and 
exports with which to repay loans and to 
finance the Import of vital capital equipment 
This greater priority for agriculture will in¬ 
volve some reorientation of industrial devel¬ 
opment, with a greater share of Investment 
allotted to those heavy industries which pro¬ 
vide fertilisers, agricultural chemicals, irriga¬ 
tion equipment, and implements for agricul¬ 
ture. For example, investment in the chem¬ 
ical fertiliser Industry win probably rise from 
one percent of total state investment In the 
First Five Year Flan to about three percent 
In the second plan period. 

65. The Chinese Communists have announced 
that, in 1968,14 percent of the state 1 * capital 
investment will be in agriculture, suggesting 
that such Investment for the entire Second 
Five Year Plan may be as much as four times 
the amount allocated for this purpoee during 
the First Five Year flan when It amounted to 
only 7A percent of a smaller total Investment 
The state’s Investment in agriculture is used 
primarily on large-scale water conservation 
projects. However, direct investment by the 
collectives In irrigation and drainage facili¬ 
ties, fertilizers, farm tools and machinery, 
livestock, and other production requisites will 
continue to provide the major source of funds 
for agricultural development Such invest¬ 
ment, and the related technological improve¬ 
ments, are considered by the regime to be the 
most effective way of immediately increa s i n g 
agricultural production. 
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SSL 111 September 1966 the regime eat 1962 
agricultural goals et ISO mflUon tone of grain 
and 2.4 million tons of cotton, but In 1967, 
recognWng that theee goals were far too am¬ 
bitious, it towend the target! to 940 million 
tons of grain and US million tons of cotto n, 
while increasing substantially the proposed 
agricultural development effort However, we 
beUm that theee goale are etfQ too optimistic, 
in view of the limited amount of fertilisers 
that wm be available and the modest pro¬ 
posed increases in both irrigated areas and 
•own area obtained through reclamation and 
multiple cropping. Between 19S7 and 1962 
grain production will probably only rise from 
188 tans to 216 million tons and cotton 

from 1.64 million tons to 2 million tana. About 
one-fourth of these production increases are 
expected to result from Increased application 
of chemical fertiliser. 

57. The above estimates imply a rate of in¬ 
crease of agricultural production of about 
three percent annually. This increase would 
provide a small margin over the probable an¬ 
nual Incre as e of population of 2.0-2J percent 
However, a number of contingencies could re¬ 
move this margin. A major Imponderable it 
the willingness of the peasants to maintain 
their efforts to produce under collectivisation. 
Weather and Its effect on crape ore also un¬ 
predictable. finally, we cannot completely 
discount the possibility that the present rata 
of population growth might increase. Under 
the worst combination of than contingen¬ 
cies for the Chtoem Communists— a series 
of bad crop years, peasant apathy, and 
a rising rats of population growth—the 
regime would face grave difficulties. How¬ 
ever, with its Internal security system end 
Its control of food distribution the regime 
could almost certainly maintain itself in 
power, furthermore, other stopgap measures 
open to Peiping would include loans or aid 
from the Soviet Bloc, and • reduction in ex¬ 
ports and some increase in imports of agricul¬ 
tural products. At the same time, the regime 
would have sufficient production capacity in 
heavy Industry and construction to enable it 
to maintain Industrial growth, though at a 
reduced rate. 


58. Insuring a food supply for Its enormous 
and growing population will be Communist 
China’s number one economic problem for the 
Indefinite future. Arable land Is relatively 
limited, and by far the major share of the 
land area is too high, dry, or hilly to be culti¬ 
vated. At present about 11 percent of the 
land Is under cultivation. Marginal lands 
could be brought under cultivation and double 
c ropp i ng extended through heavy Investment 
and modem techniques which would Increeae 
the sown ana by possibly half. With a gen¬ 
erous water supply and a tong growing season 
in the most Important farm areas, yields can 
be raised through improvements in flood con¬ 
trol, irrigation, pest control, crop types, and 
fertilisation. In the long run and with more 
Investment, we believe the Chlneee Commu¬ 
nists can probably double agricultural output 
However, present population growth, If unal¬ 
tered, would double the population in 28 to 25 
years, making difficult any improvement in 
bring standards even if all agricultural po¬ 
tentials were realtoed. 

59. Industrial Production. Mo finalised Sec- 
ond Five Year Flan has been prepared, but 
the preliminary proposals put before the 
Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party In September, 1956, provided for an in¬ 
crease to gross value of industrial production 
of about 86 percent during the Second Flan, 
compared to a rise of about 116 percent 
achieved during the First Flan. Heavy In¬ 
dustry win continue to receive priority. Al¬ 
though there Is evidence of considerable 
change in the Individual todustral goals, the 
attainment of the overall industrial goal, as 
proposed, appears likely to view of the pros¬ 
pective level of industrial Investment (See 
Table 1.) 

50. An Increasing proportion of heavy Indus¬ 
trial investment will be in new industrial areas 
in northern Manchuria and in north-central 
and northwest China, based upon the location 
of raw materials and upon strategic consider¬ 
ations. Increased production during the Sec¬ 
ond Plan will rely greatly on completion of 
new capacity, much of which was started dur¬ 
ing the First Plan. In contrast with the First 
Five Year Flan, to which emphasis was on 
large scale plants, significant proportions of 
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the increased output of iron, steal, and ootl 
will come from newly contnicted or renovated 
email and medium Nso units. To the extent 
that this program Is Implemented, it will pro- 
tide mors employment, ccasaw scarce capi¬ 
tal, and require lass machinery imports. 

6L The tariety or products made by Chiasm 
industry wU continue to Increase rapidly, but 
there win continue to be shortages, especially 
in chemical fertilisers and erode ofl. During 
the Second five Tear Flan, the machine 
building industry win probably be able to sap- 
ply at least 70 percent of machinery require¬ 
ments, compared to about 80 percent In the 
Hist Fite Tear Flan. In addition to the pri¬ 
ority deteiopment of the chemical fertnimr 
and machinery industries, It is expected that 
Increased attention win be gtren to merchant 
shipbuilding, copper , and crude otL Sten if 
the regime adheres its crude oil targets, how¬ 
ever, in 1902 It win atm be hastily dependent 
on Imports to meet Its rapidly increasing re¬ 
quirements. 
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82. Shortages of trained technicians and ad* 
sntlsto wm continue to exist. In an effort to 
sabre this problem, the regime plans to hate 
one third of the 600,000 students, who wfll 
graduate from colleges and unitarstUea dur¬ 
ing the next fits years, go into teaching In aU 
fields. Of those who wfll not go Into teaching, 
one half win be engineers, a third wfll be in 
medicine, science, agriculture, or f or e stry, 
and about a sixth In law, the social sciences, 
and other fields. During this period the re¬ 
gime also plans to double its p re s ent enroll¬ 
ment In primary and middle schools. Sven 
If these goals are mat by 1082, however, the 
regime will still be far short of the highly 
trained personnel needed In the scientific and 
technical fields. 

81 Fortyn Trad s. Total export s in the Sec¬ 
ond Five Year Plan are estimated at 210 bil¬ 
lion yuan, and imports at 20J union yuan, 
thli compares with 23 J and 212 billion yuan, 
respectively, during the First Five Tear Flan. 
We believe that the bulk of Communist 
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China* trade win continue to be with the 
other Bloc countries, espedaOj the Soviet 
Union. However, the proportion of total trade 
with the non-communist world will probably 
Increase In the Second live Tear Flan, ex¬ 
panding from about 13 percent to poeslbljr SO 
percent of total trade. We believe that the 
moat Important elements of this Increase wm 
be an expansion of Communist China's ex¬ 
ports of Iran on and coal to Japan and con¬ 
sumers goods to south and Southaast Aria, 
and imports of fertPtsers, industrial equip¬ 
ment. and atari from Japan and capital goods 
from Western Europe. Communist China will 
probably ineiaaaa the use of Its growing mer¬ 
chant marine In international trade. 

64. The maintenance of the present level of 
multilateral trade controls will complicate 
Chinese Communist economic and military 
development by creating import problems, in¬ 
creasing costa, and reducing flexibility. Fur¬ 
thermore, present unilateral US financial con¬ 
trols will deny Communist China an impor¬ 
tant export market, as well as reduce dollar 
remittance* 

65. The Chinese Communists apparently axe 
going ahead with their Second Five Tear Flan 
with no provisi on for new long term credits 
from the USSR. Communist China will here 
to finance through exports the Imports re¬ 
quired for industriellxatlon. as wall as to re¬ 
pay 8oviet credits advanced during the First 
Five Tear Flan and to finance their own aid 
program—both of which total an estimated 
3.0 billion yuan. With their present capabili¬ 
ties, the Chinese Communists can probably 
carry out their planned Industrial develop¬ 
ment without further Soviet credits. How¬ 
ever, In the event of serious economic diffi¬ 
culties, the Chinese might seek and obtain 
some asristence on credit from the USSR. 

B. The Party 

56. The party will probably oontinne to fees 
difficulties in maintaining vigor, flexibility, 
and Internal discipline. The strains created 
by recant masrire shifts of cadres to lower 
levels and the difficulty of absorbing the high 
post-1949 membenhlp will continue. Difficul¬ 
ties that win inevitably arise In formulating 


the regime* program will almost certainly 
create policy differences at various party 
levels. Although these problems may force 
the party occasionally to resort to repressive 
measures, in the main the regime will prob¬ 
ably be able, through periodic rectification 
programs, to resolve intrarparty conflicts by 
discussion, persuasion, and administrative 
disciplinary procedures. Moreover. we believe 
that the party will retain a significant degree 
of flexibility In its policies. 

57. These problems would be aggravated by 
the death or incapacitation of Men. Should a 
succession question arise in the next five years, 
party authority would probably Initially pass 
to a group, with Liu Shao-cht, Chou En-lai, 
Teng Hslao-plng, and Ch’en Tun as its most 
likely members, and with Chu Teh as titular 
bead of state. Policy disagreements and 
power rivalries would probably sharpen in the 
absence of Mao. The temptation to occupy 
his position would be great, and could lead 
to a struggle for dominance within the party. 
We believe that such a struggle would com¬ 
plicate the achieving of certain of the regime's 
objectives and reduce Its policy flexibility, but 
would not threaten the regime's ability to 
control the country. 

C Popular Attitudes 

68. We tee little prospect that popular discon¬ 
tent can or will be translated Into organized 
and active resistance in the near future. Un¬ 
net will probably continue at about Its pres¬ 
ent level, and sporadic cases of Isolated, small- 
scale active resistance wOl probably occur, 
particularly in rural and ethnic minority 
areas. Reactions to the increasing pressures 
of austerity and Industrialization may, at 
times, cause the regime to damp down, but 
the Chinese Communist leadership, while cap¬ 
italising on the people* recognition of the 
regime's willingness to utilise severely repres¬ 
sive measures if necesary, will probably avoid 
widespread or systematic use of terroristic 
methods. There wfll continue to be much 
dlssatfefaction, but we believe the net effect 
on the regime's programs will be no more 
than a complicating or retarding one. Al¬ 
though the regime will continue to seek 
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greater podtto support, it win hare limited trolling mainland China and win continue to 


success became of its determination to earry 
out its economic and aodal programs. The 
response of the bulk of the Chinese people to 
the regime will probably remain one of acqui¬ 
escence. 

69. The regime wm continue to have prob¬ 
lems with intellectuals. The outspoken critt- 
de mi which ***** from the universities in the 
spring or 1987 showed the regime that Its 
efforts at Indoctrination failed to larce many 
students and professors into accepting the 

way. The problems of winning 
the student generation will be made mart dif¬ 
ficult by the shortage of facilities for higher 
education, the limited urban employment op¬ 
portunities for graduates, and the need to 
sharpen disciplinary measures and political 
controls over students. Furthermore, the re¬ 
gime will probably continue to fores great 
numbers of middle school graduates to accept 
long-term agricultural alignments in the 
countrydde. 

70. The peasants will almost certainly con¬ 
tinue to give the regime trouble. The regime 
recognises that a major problem during the 
Second Tiro Tear Period will be to Improve 
the management of the collective farms and 
to obtain from the peasants a greater accept¬ 
ance of the collective system. The regime 
will probably be able to keep the peasants in 
line by enforcement of tighter controls, and, 
in good crop yean, by allowing some Increases 
fax consumption. 

D. The Military Establishment 

71. Communist China's military capability 
will almort certainly continue to Improve over 
the next five years. Although the army will 
probably be reduced in she, It will be equipped 
with newer and better weapons, and wll be 
man mobile and better trained than at pres¬ 
ent. The air force and navy will Increase In 
else and effectiveness. Although the armed 
forces will be somewhat better balanced, the 
concept of a large ground army will sUU pre¬ 
vail. The Chinese Cammunlste win probably 
maintain a large standing army which, In 
addition to Its offensive and defensive mis¬ 
sions, will provide the basic force for con- 


have an intimidating effect In Asia. 

71 By 1993 the combined air forces will prob¬ 
ably have about 8,600 aircraft, an increase of 
more than 700. The Chinese Communists 
probably will have completed conv e rting their 
fighters and light bombers to Jets, and may by 
that time have some Jet medium bombers. 
The navy win probably continue Its rapid 
development, with principal emphasis on im¬ 
proved defense capsbility within home waters. 
There will probably be a significant increase 
in submarine strength, and the probable re¬ 
placement of overage ships will increase the 
navy's operating effOrtiveness 
78. The armaments Industry win Increase In 
site and efficiency, but during the period of 
this estimate. Communist China will continue 
to be heavily dependent upon the Soviet Union 
for many kinds of heavy and complex military 
equipment and far technological antetance. 
During 1956-1962 it will probably be able to 
meet armed force needs for amaU arms and 
for nearly all artillery, transport, and ammu¬ 
nition, but will still be unable to meet the 
needs for armored fighting vehicles and more 
complex fire control systems. The shipbuild¬ 
ing industry will also continue Its rapid ex¬ 
pansion. Domestic aircraft production will 
probably increase considerably, but Commu¬ 
nist Chins will continue to be dependent on 
the TJ8SR for many components. 

74. Although Communist China win almost 
certainly not have developed a missile or nu¬ 
clear weapons production capability of Its own 
by 1962 because of the continuing shortage of 
technicians and the demands of other mili¬ 
tary and economic pro gr a ms upon its limited 
rerources, we believe that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists will puss the USSR for such advanced 
weapons. It is probable that during the next 
five years the USSR will provide the Chinese 
Communists with some varieties of missiles 
and other weapons adaptable to nuclear use, 
but with conventional warheads. The Chi¬ 
nese Communist and Soviet views on tbs in¬ 
troduction of nuclear warheads* into Com¬ 
munist China are Ian certain. Unien barred 
by an effective international agreement, the 
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U8SR may introduce nuclear weapons Into 
Communist China by 1962, although they will 
almost certainly remain under Soviet control 
in any event, even though nuclear warheads 
were not deployed In Communist China, they 
would be readily available if Slno-Soviet in¬ 
terests required them. 

IV. COMMUNJ5T CHINA'S EXTBtNAL 
RELATIONS 

A. With the Bloc 

76. Communist China’s dose relations with 
the USSR art based on mutual objectives, re¬ 
liance on Soviet military power and economic 
support, a co m m on ideology, and a conviction 
that Bloc unity la essential in the face of a 
common enemy. In the Chinese Communist 
view, unity is crucial to the expulsion of West¬ 
ern, particularly US, Influence from Asia and 
Africa, and to the ultimate achievement of 
economic and military superiority over the 
West The Chinese Communists appear to 
accept the 8ovlet Union as the head of the 
Bloc because of its experience and leadership 
In the d octri nal, economic and technological 
fields, and because of Its military power. They 
have supported Soviet policy on an interna¬ 
tional questions. Communist China has In 
turn sought end gained Bloc acceptance as 
the second major Communist power and, 
probably, as a participant with the Soviet 
Union in the formulation of general Bloc 
policy. 

76. The Chinese Communists Insist that the 
strength and unit’’ of the Bloc against the 
West must be me* stained and that the essen¬ 
tial Communist character of each Bloc state 
be p re s erved. To the extent that It will con¬ 
tribute to, or is compatible with, these over¬ 
riding considerations, the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists favor flexibility In intra-Bloc relations, 
desiring particularly that the Chinese party 
have a wide area of doctrinal and policy ini¬ 
tiative. Although there have been differences 
In the emphasis which the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists have placed on various aspect* of intra- 
Bloc relations over the past two years, their 
basic concept of Intra-Bloc relations has re¬ 
mained: the U88R Is the head of the socialist 
camp and the member states should at all 
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times place the interests of unity among the 
Socialist countries above everything else; but 
the USSR should, in turn, refrain from ex¬ 
cessive Intervention in the internal affairs of 
each Communist state. These views of unity 
and diversity were substantially redacted In 
the Moscow 40th Anniversary communique, 
probably of joint Blno-Sovlet authorship. 

77. Close Btno-Soviet alignment does not ap¬ 
pear to have been affected by the cemetion of 
Soviet credits, although the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists may have hoped for new credits or for 
more lenient repayment terms on past credits. 
Whatever the nature of the Petpfag-Moscow 
discussions on this subject, the Chinese Com¬ 
munists appear to have accommodated them¬ 
selves to the situation, and In 1997 they al¬ 
tered tbelr planning for the Second Five Tear 
Plan to take account of reduced estimates of 
Import availabilities. The Soviet Union it 
still extending technical ambiance and has 
concluded a long-term agreement which Is 
believed to provide for an Increased level of 
Blno-Sovlet trade, including the bulk of the 
seeentfl Import needs of Communist China's 
industrial development program. Moreover, 
the Chinese Communists probably believe that 
the USSR remains a source of aid In the 
event of a serious crisis. 

78. St&frSovtet relations as they concern 
guidance to the Asian Communist parties ap¬ 
pear to have been governed by a mutually 
acceptable division of responsibilities and a 
willingness to cooperate. Despite occasional 
differences of nuance in the statements of 
Aslan Communist parties, we have little evi¬ 
dence of any Slno-Soviet disagreement on the 
character of Communist activities In Asia. 
Communist leaden of North Korea and North 
Vietnam, as well as those in nan-Communist 
Aslan countries, visit both Moscow and Pei¬ 
ping for consultation. The policy line, as 
given In newspapers and radio broadcasts of 
both countries, varies little if any. 

79. With respect to the border anas, the 
USSR and Communist China apparently have 
overcome, or at least suppressed, their his¬ 
torical conflict of interests, and In Slnklang 
and Outer Mongolia are cooperating In de¬ 
velopment programs. The Soviet Union Is 
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building the portion of tho traxta-Sinklinff 
rail line from the 8orlet Une in Kaakhlstan 
to Wusu In fflnkiang Province, and the Chi¬ 
nese Oommimtite have accepted Soviet tech¬ 
nicians In the acta to assist in Its develop¬ 
ment The USSR, by constructing the trans- 
Mongolian railroad to China, has facilitated 
Increased Chinese Communist cultural and 
economic relations with Outer Mongolia 

80. During the Jive year period of the esti¬ 
mate, it does not appear hkety that them will 
be any appreciable change cither In the firm¬ 
ness of the Glno-Sovlst relationship or to 
China’s status and role thereto. Though 
there will almost certainly be frictions, Com¬ 
munist China and the USSR will probably be 
able to work out satisfactory solutions to prob¬ 
lems arising out of China’s status to the Bloc, 
its economic relations with the USSR, and the 
division of Communist recponslblltttefl to Asia. 
Nevertheless, because of Communist China's 
growing stature and strength, It Is poarible 
that problems may arias which would be diffi¬ 
cult to resolve. 

81. A source of disagreement may be Cammo- 
nist China's possible desire to exert greater 
Influence on general Bloc policy, both Internal 
and external. Because of the Immense value 
of the Sino-Soriet alliance to both partners, 
Soviet and Chinese Communist leaden al¬ 
most certainly will consider that they must 
meet certain of each other’s requerts, be care¬ 
ful not to offend each other's sensibilities, and 
defer, at times, to the other partner. Al¬ 
though the Soviet leaders will almost certainly 
be apprehensive lest a strengthened China 
seriously challenge the USSR for Communist 
primacy at some distant date, them is no evi¬ 
dence that this Is affecting pre s ent policy. 
External policy disagreements. If any, would 
he more likely to occur with respect to areas 
where the Interests of one party might he con¬ 
siderably greater, such as the Taiwan straits, 
or where they differed as to the risks Involved 
in undertaking a specific action. 

82. With respect to high level Soviet negotia¬ 
tions with the West, the Chinese Communists 
probably feel that it would he Inadvisable at 
present to press for the Introduction of topics 
which are of primary interest to Communist 


China and which would require Its presence, 
ag., entrance into the UN and the acquisition 
of Taiwan. It Is possible, however, that dif¬ 
ferences between Peiping and Mbecow may 
arise to the future with respect to the sub¬ 
stance or the mechanics of negotiations with 
the West 

88 . ffisuNMot cohesion would probably not 
be significantly affected by a Soviet-Western 
detente, or by Communist China's entry Into 
the UN or recognition by the U& Communist 
China would probably welcome a 8 ovfctWot- 
em detente because Its leaders would believe 
that this would increase Communist oppor¬ 
tunities to Asia. They would probably aleo 
wel com e a limitation of armaments agree¬ 
ment which convinced them that they could 
safely reduce their expenditures for arms, al¬ 
though they would probably take the position 
that they would not be bound to any agree¬ 
ment to which they did not formally partici¬ 
pate ae the representative of China. The 
U 88 R would almost certainly welcome Com¬ 
munist China's representation In the UN and 
its recognition by the U 8 , although the 80 - 
vlet leaden might have some misgivings that 
these developments might reduce somewhat 
Peiptog’S political dependence on the UBSEt 

B. Relations with the Non-Communist 
World* 

84. Communist China's leaders appear to 
view the present world position of the 8tao- 
8ovlet Bloc with considerable confidence. 
They seem convinced that the world balance 
of power has shifted to the Bloc and that the 
"East Wind" le prevailing over the West Chi- 
neat Communist optimism is based on a view 
of history that assumes that Communism will 
ultimately triumph and on specific develop¬ 
ments such as recent Soviet weapons ad¬ 
vances, Communist gains to the Near Bast 
and Africa, and the rapid economic growth of 
the Bloc. While Use Chinese Communists 
probably do not consider that the West has 
suffered any decisive defeat to the Far Bast 
since the French were forced out of Indochina, 
they appear confident that the trend to Asia 
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U running against the West Peiping almost 
certainly considers tbo growth of Communist 
political strength and influence in Indonesia 
and of neutralism and anti-American feeling 
In aome ***•*» c ountries as indications of this 
trend. 

89. In a period of lev than a decade, Peiping** 
leaders have seen their country become the 
strongest Aslan power and achieve subetsntlal 
progress In making its Impact felt In Aala 
and the world. They are cpgntoant of grow¬ 
ing premire tax the Free World for expanded 
economic and political relations with Pei¬ 
ping. Communist China is not handicapped 
by Aslan racial antagonism against the white 
man and It can claim common experience with 
the former colonial areas. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists almost certainly bdtove their eco¬ 
nomic pro gre ss can be used In their efforts 
to confines the underdeveloped Aslan coun¬ 
tries that Communism Is the best way for¬ 
ward. 

86. The Chinese Communists have given no 
lndicatlone of undue impatience In the pursuit 
of their objectives In Asia. They appear aware 
of the many problems of internal develop¬ 
ment facing Communist China, the continu¬ 
ing need to adjust and reconcile intra-Bloc 
relations, and the suapklona of Communist 
China which exist in much of Asia. Most 
Importantly, they almost certainly consider 
the pretence of US Influence and military 
forces in Asia to be the major obstacle In Uialr 
path. They almost certainly estimate that 
any attempt to speed up the process of com- 
muntotag Asia by military aggresrion would 
Involve serious ride of war with the US, but 
at the same time probably believe that over 
the long run the US win not be able effec¬ 
tively to counter the forces which they con¬ 
sider to be working to the advantage of Com¬ 
munist China. 

87. Given these views, Communist China ap¬ 
pears to be directing its energies toward the 
Intermediate objective of weakening the post- 
tkm and influence of the US in Asia. To this 
and it Is seeking to Induce Asian countries 
to adopt a policy of friendship toward the 
Bloe, to strengthen, and If possible bring to 
powe r . Indigenous Communist movements 


without the use of external force, and to un¬ 
dermine the wfll of the Nationalists on Tai¬ 
wan to resist Since Indochina, the prin¬ 
cipal thrust of Communist Chlnali policy has 
bash reasonableness and peaceful coexistence, 
though It has been adamant on certain basic 
Issues, particularly Taiwan. 

88. We believe that Communist China win 
continue essentially the outlines of its present 
flexible course in Asia, though displaying 
more a ss ertiveness and a heightened readiness 
to take advantage of opportune situations. 
It will probably Intensify its efforts to con¬ 
vince other nations of its peacefulness end 
reasonableness and even of Its willingness 
for a rapprochement with the US, believing 
that an apparent readiness to make conces¬ 
sions will add significantly to Free World 
pressures to accept Communist China as a 
member of the community of nations and to 
bring about a change In U8 policy. 

89. Communist China win continue to seek 
admheton to the UN and the expansion of 
economic and political relations with most 
states It will probably make additional of¬ 
fers of economic assistance to other Aslan 
countries. At the same time, it will continue 
Its subversive efforts throughout the Far Bast 
In Its propaganda overtures, it will attempt 
to create an ex a g g erated impression of Its eco¬ 
nomic growth, and, while stremlng Its peace¬ 
ful Intentions, will do nothing to dim Its grow¬ 
ing reputation in Asia as a military power. 
In relations with Asian states its military 
power will be an operating but silent factor. 
It will probably not ramrt to overt military 
aggression which It believes would Involve it 
in military action with the US. 

90. Peiping is probably concerned that, as an 
unwanted by-product of peaceful coexistence, 
there is a growing acceptance of a “two- 
Chinas** eoncept The Chinese Communists 
will continue their efforts to disabuse the 
world, and especially other Asian leaders, of 
any Idea that Communist China win renounce 
Its Intention to gain control of Taiwan. They 
will almost certainly not resort to military 
action to satoe Taiwan, so long as this would 
involve risk of war with the US. They will 
almost certainly continue their present efforts 
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to undamliie Natianallrt will and to diaeredit 
tba Republic of China abroad. The posribll- 
ity cannot be excluded that the Chtneee Com¬ 
munists wfll adopt a note aggressive policy 
toward the Oflfchore Islands, in part because 
of Intense Irritation and a sense of affront, 
In part to emphasise their determination to 
destroy the nationalist government, and in 
part to test U8 Intentions In the Taiwan area. 
If they Should become convinced that the U8 
would not intervene militarily, they would 
seek to capture three islands by military ac¬ 
tion. 

91. The Chinese Communists will probably 

complete the e nn ou n ce d withdrawal of their 
forces from Korea In ordar to bring pressure 
on the US to do the same, to enhance Commu¬ 
nist China’s chances lor UN entry, and to 
support Moscow's efforts to create Wee World 
pressures for summit negotiations and dis¬ 
engagement schemes. However, Peiping will 
almost certainly maintain Its military forces 
In a portion to letetsrrene rapidly In case of 
a resumption of hostilities. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists, In concert with the Soviet Union, 
will probably encourage the North Korean re¬ 
gime to build covert strength In South Korea 
and to press for tbs reestablishment of cul¬ 
tural and economic contacts across the armi¬ 
stice line. The Ch i n ese will 

probably publicly support North Korean pres¬ 
sure for nationwide elections under '‘neutral" 
supervision, but wm continue to oppose direct 
UN supervision. The Chinese Communists 
will almost certainly not agree to unification 
on terms which they estimate would lead to 
an anti-communist Korea. 

92. Peiping's objectives in Vietnam win simi¬ 
larly be to strengthen the Communist regime 
in the north while attempting io undermine 
the government in the south. Peiping will 
continue to support Communist agitation for 
nation-wide elections under conditions that 
would favor the Communists. The Chinese 
Communists may believe that should South 
Vietnam be dep ri ved of President Diem’s 
leadership, the Communists might gain suffi¬ 
cient strength to seise control from within. 

99. Japan will continue to be one of Petping's 
moat Important targets, especially because 


there Is a grow in g arse of competition between 
Communist China and Japan. Chinees 
Communist policies win be directed toward 
reducing the degree of cooperation between 
Japan and the US, particularly In the mili¬ 
tary field, toward undermining the Japenem 
government’s anti-Communlst position, to¬ 
ward destroying the friendly relations between 
Japan and the QRC, and toward increas¬ 
ing the Influence In Japan of left-wing de¬ 
ments, eg n left-wing Socialists, and the Japa¬ 
nese Communist Party. Pdplng will continue 
to exploit Japan's desire for peace, its fears 
of becoming involved In a nuclear war, any 
areas of friction with the U8, and Japan* 
eagerness to expand trade with mainland 
China. Peiping will probably be able to gain 
at least quest-diplomatic status for a Chinees 
Communist trade mission. In pursuit of these 
objectives. Communist China will continue to 
employ both conciliatory and tough tactics. 

94. Although the majority of the Overseas 
Chinese will probably continue to seek to 
avoid entanglement In the political activities 
of both Communist and Nationalist China, 
Peiping wfll nevertheless continue Its efforts 
to use the Overseas Chinese as Instruments 
for both avert and covert activities. At the 
seme time, these will continue to 

be a source of friction between Petping and the 
host governments. The nature and effective¬ 
ness of Chinese Communist policy towards 
Overseas Chinese will continue to vary foom 
country to country, but there are Indications 
that Peiping will increase its efforts to allay 
Southeast Aden suspicions by emphasizing 
In Its propaganda the responsibilities of the 
Overseas Chinese to the host country. 

96. Assuming no significant change In the 
basic policies of the Bloc or of the West, In 
particular the US, we believe that Intercourse 
between Communist China and the Free 
World wfll Increase considerably during the 
next five years. This will come about for a 
number of reasons, including a growing belief 
that normal relations with Communist China 
should be established, a hope that such rela¬ 
tions would reduce tensions In Ada, and a 
desire to exploit what many see as a major 
trading potential. For these reasons, addtt- 
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tftonal countries wm probably recognte Goto- 
Includin g 

Hew Beriaad. Belgium, France, and Japan. 

06. It Is probable that the UB will experience 
more difficulty In wri t in g to exclude Commu¬ 
nist China from ttie UN. Iflorooiu, the effect 
of the UN'S Centura In generating oppoaltton 
to Cbmmunltt China win probably decrease 
with the paamge of time and with the with- 
drawal of nitnaac Communist troops from 
Korea. Should Communist China gain a seat 
in the PH, It would be taken, In Asia espe¬ 
cially, as a mark of Internationa] acceptance 
of Communist China, and many of the coun¬ 
tries not already recognising Peiping would 
probably do jo. Particularly In Asia, com¬ 
mercial and other forms of intercourse with 
Communist China would almost certainly in¬ 
crease substantially. Communist China's op- 
portunltles in Aslan countries for subversion, 
for influencing the Overseas Chinese, and far 
giving covert support to Indigenous Commu¬ 
nist parties would Increase. 

97. If Communist China continues its p r e sen t 
International policy, we believe that its pres¬ 
tige in Aria win continue to grow during the 
next five years. This will occur whether or 
not additional countries rsoognlm Commu¬ 
nist China, or It Is admitted to the UN. But 
it does not necenaxlly follow that as a remit 
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of Incretsed prestige the Chinese Communists 
win be able to induoe noo-Communlst Asian 
countries to adopt internal or external policies 
desired by Communist China Communist 
China's future role in Asia will be determined 
to an important extent by developments in 
five Adds, In varying degrees beyond the con¬ 
trol of the Chinees Communists: 

a The course of events in the US-U88B re¬ 
lationship and In the broad aspects of the cold 

war. 

b. Developments within the Bloc such as 
spectacular aclentlflc achievements or major 
political upheavals. 

c. The extent to which locsl Communist 
parties, e*., those In Indonesia, Laos, and 
India, gain or lose political strength. 

d. The extent to which the growth of Com¬ 
munist China's power gives rise to Increased 
apprehensions among Allan governments as 
to Communist China's future Intentions and 
thus causes them to take increasingly effec¬ 
tive measures at least to counter Uielr own 
Internal Communists 

«. Tbs extent to which the US has the confi¬ 
dence and trust of non-Communlst Aslan gov¬ 
ernments, and In turn helps these g overn- 
meats not only to resist the Communists, but 
also to meet their national aspirations. 
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THE REST FIVE YEAR PLAN 


kL The Chinese OammimlsU made s uhsta n- 
tfal eoonomto pr ogra m during their Vint Vive 
Yeer Flan 1951-1987. Oral National Product 
increaeed at an average annual rate of about 
7-8 percent, 1 which compared favorably with 
recent rates of a little over three percent in 
India, eight percent in Japan, and seven per¬ 
cent in the Soviet Union. While the average 
rate of growth wet fairly rapid, Increases from 
year to year we r e uneven, to large part becaose 
agricultural output, which provides about 50 
percent of total national income and the raw 
materials that determine the output of light 
industry, depends upon uncertain weather 
. conditions. (8ee Figure 4 for Qtom National 
; Product, by sector of origin.) 
i A3. To achieve this rate of growth, total in- 
j vestment averaged 17 percent of the CMP for 
I the five year period, a proportion roughly com- 
) parable to that In the US. Investment In 
i capital construction accounted for shout 58 
percent of gron invest ment during the five 
! year period; of total investment In capital con- 
jstructlon 58 percent went Into Industry, 19 
] percent into transportation and comnninlc*» 
Mens, and only about 8 percent Into agricul¬ 
ture. Nevertheless over 80 perorat of total 
\ Investment funds were derived directly or in- 
• directly from agricultural output 
AS. Communist China's budget revenues rose 
sharply up to 1984 as the regime consolidated 

■Chlmss Oonmuatet statistics upon whteh the 
data and analyses tbrragboat this e stimate ait 
based art subjml to the mine i tee r ve flrm e u 
those ef other Btoe c o untri e s bat to a somewhat 
treator extent, la view ef the h o eaboa on 
the port of tfao newly ■tebMehod Ctitn — e Com- 
mantel stoltettoo) oolteeMon astern. rm Inex- 
perionee probably accounts tor the majority of 
soeh statistical dotoote at bate beta noted, chl- 
neei Communist statistics art the baste tor the 
tafteub ptannlng and we believe are not In 
general, a tor tp r t een ted. 


Its controls over the economy, but have since 
risen more gradually and, as a proportion of 
the ONP, actually declined rflghtiy from 98 to 
37 percent between 1984 and 1987. The it- 
gimete fiscal policies have been to maxtmtae 
revenues and to tailor ita expenditures to Its 
expected receipts. The regime's flexible con¬ 
trol over expenditures has generally main¬ 
tained budgetary balanc e e cono m ic sta¬ 
bility, ex cept In 1956 when the government 
resorted to currency issue to cover a budget 
deficit. However, a surplus in state revenues 
was reestablished in 1957, largely as a mult 
of a cutback in investment (See Figure 5 
for state revenues and expenditures.) 

Industrial Production 

A4. During the First Five Year Plan, Com¬ 
munist China, with substantial Soviet assist¬ 
ance, made considerable progress In laying 
the fbundatlone for industrialisation. Start¬ 
ing from a small base, the gron value of In¬ 
dustrial output increased about 188 percent 
with heavy Industry Increasing mars than 
300 percent and light industry some 85 per¬ 
cent Although the average annual rata of 
growth of industrial output during the period 
was high (1<L5 percent), It was uneven, bring 
reduced to 7 percent In 1957, which was a year 
of consolidation and rebuilding of inventories 
after the over am bMoua construction activity 
of 1956. 


■However, la International comparisons, eoooont 
should bo token of Oommuntet Chino* prist 
structure, wbteb In terms of world prteoo ovor- 
vfJuss industrial monofooturw—tho tetri 
growing aooter—and thus overstates the rate 
of growth. If Oomavnlit China* Industrial 
manafsotues wore rt-valasd at world mortal 
prices, the vats of g row th would drop to 9-7 
percent 
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▲5. Machine and Equipment Building. One 
of the most important developments of the 
five year period was the rapid development 
of machine and equipment building indus¬ 
tries. Whereas Communist China was for¬ 
merly heavily dependant upon foreign pro¬ 
ducers for machinery, as well as for much of 
the industry* raw materials, Its machine 
building industry probably was able to satisfy 
about 00 percent of the machinery require¬ 
ments of the First Five Year Plan. Commu¬ 
nist China now is able to produce e portion 
of its requirements far more complicated ma¬ 
chine tools, mining and metallurgical proc¬ 
essing equipment, power station equipment 
for medium she plants, motor trucks, aircraft, 
and locomotives. The navel end civil ship¬ 
building industries, the electronics industry, 
and related ferrous and non-ferrous metal¬ 
lurgy industries have also achieved consider¬ 
able development Although much of the re¬ 
cent advance has involved imitation of Rus¬ 
sian equipment tram Russian plana with sub¬ 
stantial Russian components, Communist 
China now is independently able to design 
many items. The rapid development of ma¬ 
chine industries in relation to other industries 
and services created imbalances in product 
demand and raw material availability which 
led to production cutbacks and under-utiliza¬ 
tion of capacity in a number of machine build¬ 
ing industries in 1957 (e.g., trucks, locomo¬ 
tives, freight can, machine tools, and agricul¬ 
tural end textile machinery). 

A0. Iron and SteeL During the past five 
years, pig Iron output increased tram 1J mil¬ 
lion tons to 5 9 million tons and crude steal 
rose from L35 million tons to 5.34 million 
tana Increased production was obtained 
mainly through the development of existing 
facilities, but in the next live years the plan 
is to establish new iron and steel bases and to 
Improve facilities to provide an Increased 
variety of steels. Construction is under-way 
on two large integrated plants, one at Pao- 
t’ou and one at Wuhan, end on some 35 small 
end medium sl» noo-integrated plants based 
on nearby coal and ore deposits. 

A7. Eon-femme Metals. Chine has become 
self-sufficient In most non-ferrous metals, 
with exports of these commodities increasing. 


ANNEX A 


A significant aspect of non-ferrous mineral 
production has been the rapid development of 
the aluminum Industry which win support 
aircraft production and provide a partial sub¬ 
stitute for copper. Further development of 
non-ferrous metal production is planned, with 
particular emphasis on the expansion of cop¬ 
per output, presently Inadequate In the Bloc. 

AS. Chemicals. Production in the chemical 
industry tripled during the Five Year Plan. 
Important commodities now produced in 
flhinf) del ude h* 1 *** indust r i al Chemicals, 
chemical fertilizers, insecticides, antibiotics, 
plastics, and organic synthesised dyestuffs. 
Howev er , the industry stiQ is far from meet¬ 
ing the needs of agriculture end other Indus¬ 
tries in either volume or variety of products. 
Development of the chemical industry during 
the 8econd Five Year Plan appears to have a 
high priority. As an Integral part of the drive 
to solve China's pressing agricultural produc¬ 
tion problem, the chemical fertiliser industry 
is to be developed es fast as possible and, to 
akl the tight situation In the supply nf raw 
cotton, the synthetic fiber industry is also to 
be emphasized. 

A9. Petroleum. Production of crude oil, al¬ 
though underfulfllling the Plan goal by some 
35 percent, still achieved the high growth rate 
of 250 percent during the Plan period. Devel¬ 
opment of existing and new producing fields, 
and construction of new processing and trans¬ 
port facilities during the Plan, have laid the 
groundwork for future large increases in pro¬ 
duction. However, the Chinese Communists 
are planning large-scale i n vestment in high 
cost production of off from shale and coal, 
suggesting that they are pessimistic over the 
potential crude oil output Whatever the In¬ 
crease in production that is achieved, it will 
almost certainly be insufficient to meet the 
Increased requirements for petroleum prod¬ 
ucts, end Communist China will remain heav¬ 
ily dependent upon imports. 

A10. Coot Coal production nearly doubled 
during the First Five Year Plan and generally 
kept pace with industrial and power require¬ 
ments. However, urban and rural household 
demand increased faster than anticipated end 


the regime wes forced to introduce rationing 
SBpjrirf’ 23 
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in 1966 and 1967. Incnatad emphasis on 
email and medium aba worktop abould help 
to meet the increasing demand lor houmhold 
nee. 

AIL Light Industry. Light industry, al¬ 
though becoming more dtventfled, pr og rame d 
mudh more slowly than heavy industry during 
the First Vive Tear Plan, although moot pro¬ 
duction goals ware attained. Host Increases 
in light industry production during the First 
Vive Tear Flan came from a greater utilisa¬ 
tion of existing faculties. Although addi¬ 
tional capacity has been developed in the cot¬ 
ton textile industry, there has been consid¬ 
erable under-utilisation of capacity during 
the last three years because of shortages of 
raw materials. 

All. Regional Dispersion of Industry. The 
Chinese Communists plan a more balanced 
distribution of economic activity throughout 
the territory of China within a period of thres 
Five Tear Flans (1956-1967). But they made 
relatively little headway toward this goal dur¬ 
ing the First Five Tear Flan. There was an 
even greater concentration of industrial pro¬ 
duction in the old Industrial areas as a result 
of reconstruction of existing industrial plant 
and of building of new Industry In these areas. 
New construction was apparently guided 
largely by the fact that these areas have 
known sources of raw materials and fuel, de¬ 
veloped transportation facilities, and a supply 
of skilled labor. More than 80 percent of total 
investment in China's toon and steel industry 
was allocated to northeast China during the 
Flan and half of the 166 Industrial projects 
carried out with Soviet aid are being located 
in this o n* region 

A18. Transportation. Despite recurrent traf¬ 
fic congestion, the transport system has been 
able to support the growth of the economy. 
The transportation system has hem utilised 
at close to capacity, and all branches of the 
l ector have experienced high growth rates. 
The railroads have been primarily responsible 
for the support of the industrial sector but the 
other types of carriers are increasing their 
proportionate share of the load. The follow¬ 
ing tabulation of estimated total freight ton- 
kilometers carried exclude inland and coastal 
Junks and carts and pack animals: 



TOTAL 
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A14. By domestic merchant ship co nstru ction 
and acquisition from Poland and elsewhere, 
the Chinese m wittwning to 

expand their M>l> rr tw g fleet at a substantial 
rate. The Chlnem Communists probably in¬ 
tend not only to expand their coastal mar- 
chant marine operation, but also to enter to 
a limited extent into the carriage of their in¬ 
ternational trade, especially with other Asian 
countries. The regime is also apparently 
planning an expansion of Tangtae Btver baf¬ 
fle and Tallow Sea coastal shipping to relieve 
strain on the railroads. 

A15. Chinese Communists now have a civil 
air system which provides direct connections 
between Peiping and most of tbs major cities. 
The Chinese Communists have mads consid¬ 
erable investment in civil aviation and there 
>»■« been an almost oomplete mod er nisation 
and changeover of planes and equipment 
During the next five years, the network will 
probably be expanded to Include the other 
major cities, but the goal of a nation-wide air 
network Is not expected to be reached until 
the third Five-Year Plan. 

Alt During the first four years of the First 
Five Year Plan emphatis was placed on build¬ 
ing new rail lines, particularly in the West 
and Northwest (See map.) The rail line to 
the Soviet Union through Sinkiang pro vince 
has programed beyond Yu-men, the area 
which contains the largest proved Indigenous 
source of crude oil The trans-Mongolian Una 
to the Soviet Union has been completed, which 
in addition to providing a ihorter rail connec¬ 
tion between China proper and the European 
USSR, has permitted an increase in Chinese 
economic relations with Outer Mongolia. 
Another portion of the future north-south 
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trunk Hob In Ule vest has been c c mp te ts d 
between Pao-chi, on the Lanehow line, end 
Cheng-tu in fteechwen Provtnee. The regime 
also completed the strategic rail line from 
Ylng-tan (on the rail line between Hhanghal 
and Changsha) to the east coast port of Amoy. 
However, the regime was forced to curtail 
work in 1087 on new lines and to pot emphasis 
on repairing and fnmaslng the capacity of 
existing lines in the high density use sectors 
in the North and Northeast In part, this was 
dons to alleviate the critical tie-ups which bad 
developed In certain sections of the system in 
1906, and in part because of the neomaity gen¬ 
erally to reduce investment spendtog tax 1987. 

A17. The supporting role of native transport 
in China remains very important A recent 
article by the Minister of River Fleet of the 
Soviet Union, reporting on hie Inspection of 
Chinese inland waterways, presents a percent¬ 
age breakdown of freight carried by all of the 
various types of transport in 1996: 


TABLSXn 
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liUnidi 

Inland Waterways 

MO 

747 

Modem grips 

47 

4S 

native amps 

II 

3.1 

"ti*** 1 snipping 

LI 

47 

Motor vehicles 

147 

2J 
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This table emphasises the important part 
Junks, carta, and pack animals play in short- 
haul local movement of goods. Such trans¬ 
port in 1966 carried over 60 percent of the 
freight tonnage, but leas than 6 percent of the 
ton-kOomsUn. 

Agricultural Production 

A18. During the First Five Year Plan, we sett- 
mate the output of food rom 10 percent* to 
185 million tons grain equivalent, with grain 
crop area Increasing about 8 percent (includ¬ 
ing double cropping) and per hectare yields 
rising about 7 percent Cotton production in- 


•Ifae oOdal Cfciime Oaumeobt ague la IS ptr- 
«at which we beam cantons th> actual rate 
of growth. 


creased by about 95 percent, with the area 
planted in ootton expanding by about 8 per¬ 
cent and the yields per hectare increasing by 
■bout 22 percent 

A19. The main factor to which this agricul¬ 
tural expansion Is credited has been the mo- 
bUfaatlon of Idle end underemployed rural 
labor for increamd cultivation work and land 
Improvements, which was accelerated after 
collectivisation. Irrigated land reportedly In¬ 
creased by one-fifth to 37,000,000 hectare^ 
and extensive flood control end soil conserva¬ 
tion measures were undertaken. In addition, 
chemical fortilinr supplies were relied from 
133,000 tons to a peak of 2,000,000 tons In 
1966, providing a moan but Important addi¬ 
tion to son fertility. Rural coal suppUee were 
more than tripled to e peek of over 26,000,000 
tans In 1966. permitting greater use of straw 
and other by-products as feed end ferttUmr. 
Unproved coeds were developed and by 1867 
were reportedly sown an 40 percent of the 
grain acreage, 80 percent of the ootton acre¬ 
age, and 30 percent of the ott seed acreage. 
There has also been an increase in the supply 
of farm tools, and some progress was made in 
controlling crop petti. 

A20. The growth of agricultural p rod u ction 
was adversely effected in certain respects by 
the collectivisation of the peasants, Hugest 
the production and market organisation In 
tha farm anas and reduced the production 
of certain subridiary products. Moreover, 
there has been a sharp decline in draft animal 
power per crop hectare, due to an increase fat 
the acreage under cultivation without a cor¬ 
responding increase in draft animals, and to 
the lack of cam given them by the eoOectivea 

All. The Hi In am Communists have had con¬ 
siderable dlfllcutty In raising livestock produc¬ 
tion. Cattle am the major source of draft 
power on China's farms and hogs are the 
major source of meat In the diet of the popu¬ 
lation. Official concent has been great, but 
planned increases have not been mused. 
Although tha number of hogs increased from 
a low of 84 million in 1056 to 114 million in 
mld-1967, it stm fen short of the 1067 target 
of 138 milUon. 
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Foreign Trade and Economic Relations 

AS3. Foreign trade has been an Important 
factor In Communist China's First Five Year 
Flan, and has supplied Important quantities 
of military equipment, capital goods, and 
ereentlal raw materials. To obtain the neces¬ 
sary Imports, the foreign trade policy was to 
stipend exports as rapidly as possible in order 
to finance a gzsater volume of Imports, and 
to limit imwnr fri to BUffltlal cra m odltlea. 
During the period 1993 to 1997, balance of 
payments piemans increased, reflecting the 
oenation of Soviet loans, a rise in foreign debt 
service, continuing high foreign-aid commit¬ 
ments, and declining receipts from foreign 
expenditures In China and from Overseas Chi¬ 
nese remittances. As a result, although ex¬ 
ports approximately doubled between 1952 
and 1997, imports rose by only e third. Trade 
with the Bloc accounted for about 78 percent 
of total trade. 

A23. imports during this period totalled al¬ 
most 25.2 billion yuan. Of this total, approxi¬ 
mately 8.2 billion yuan wts financed by So¬ 
viet credits—military credits accounted for 
2.2 button yuan, or roughly 9 percent of total 
Imports, and economic credits accounted for 
about 1 bfltton yuan, or 4 percent of total 
imports. The composition of Imports is esti¬ 
mated approximately as follows: machinery 
and equipment (including military equip- 
SMut), 80 percent; raw materials, 30 percent; 
and consumer goods, 10 percent 

A34. B x p u r ta are estimated at approximately 
23JS billion yuan during 1953-1067. Agricul¬ 
tural products and products pro ce ss ed from 
agricultural raw materials accounted for 
about 78 percent of total expo rts , with ex¬ 
ports of mining products, machines, end in¬ 
dustrial products contributing the remaining 
29 percent The smell decline In exports in 
1956-1997, which apparently caused the Chi¬ 
nese Communists to decrease imports in some 
degree In 1957, was partially due to a drop in 
exports of foodstuffs, exports which largely 
would have gone to the USSR. 

Population, Manpower, and Consumption 

A29. According to the Chinese Communists, 
the population of China at the end of 1957 


was 640 mutton, compared to shout 975 mu¬ 
tton at the end of 1952. It was not until 
about 1956 that recognition of the danger¬ 
ously narrow margin b e tw een the rates of 
growth of agricultural output and population 
caused Communist China's leaden to change 
their doctrine! outlook from one of pride In 
greater population to the need for population 
control They are now developing programs 
to reduce the birth rate. We expec t popula¬ 
tion growth rate to level off at about 2.0 to 2.6 
percent At this rate the population In 1962 
would be about 706-724 million and, by 1967, 
780-816 mlltton. In any event, the popular. 
Uoo increase during the Second Flan period 
will continue to press heavily on the supply 
of food and consumer goods. 

A28. This population growth not only pares 
a problem of food supply but also the problem 
of maintaining full employment with equita¬ 
ble income distribution. The employment 
category of factory workers end office 
staff—the only category open to major per¬ 
centage increase—is still limited to 34 mll- 
lton, end only 94 million pane ns were added 
to there categories during the First Five Year 
Plan against a. total population increase of 
65 million. The Ownmnntsts have evidenced 
awareness of their growing employment prob¬ 
lem and have plans to urn more in ves tm ent 
funds an projects which maxtmtan employ¬ 
ment. Various steps have been taken to stif¬ 
fen the policy preventing pearent migration 
into the cities and even to transfer large num¬ 
bers of present urban residents beck to the 
countryside. The letter policies wffl serve to 
lower average Income of the rural population 
but wfll not Increase agricultural output since 
rural labor is already excessive. 

Scientific Development 

A27. During the past year Communist China 
has reempharired its policy of vigorous devel¬ 
opment of adentifle rematch. Although there 
was retrenchment in most other fields in 1957, 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences budget was 
raised one third, and It established over a 
doaen new research institutes and labora- 
torles. Such emphasis has also been expressed 
in organisational changes, expansion, and in 
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the number now believed to be of reeeerch 


revised policies in higher education end train¬ 
ing of reeeerchert. However, the amount of 
■fritmeant research work continues to be 
man. Scientific manpower resources bate 
Imp rove d only slightly, and the regime has 
acknowledged that educational polleias have 
not produced sufficient numbers of graduates 
qualified for advanced scientific training. 

aae Hfincatlanal p olici es in education 
hate been revised to place mors emphasis on 
quality. Curricula are expe c ted to be rede- 
signed to provide a broader and more funda¬ 
mental education rather than the present 
hkrhiv gpcejeMesd true. The Chinese Acad* 
emy of Sciences sent 129 students to the USSR 
In IMS. In addition, the Ministry of Higher 
Iducattan sent about 500 post-graduates last 
year, of whom perhaps 200 may be trained as 
potential researchers. 

A20. Training programs In the Academy of 
Bdenocs, the universities, and the USSR wm 
probably expand gradually so aa to produce 
by the ^ of the tftfnntf period aome 8,000- 
<000 new people with potentlel for being 
productive in scientific renercb and develop¬ 
ment This gradual expansion would double 


and development caliber. Highly competent 
•dentists win, ho wever , emerge much more 
■lowly; the peanut nthnata Is that only a 
few hundred will be added by IMS to the less 
than 1000 now available. 

ASO. We believe that a transition period has 
now arrived In which the uttltaatton of Com¬ 
munist China's scientific mourcee in support 
of economic and military dev elop ment will 
gradually change. Whereat the adentifle 
effort Is now concerned with low-level indus¬ 
trial testing, trouble shooting, and assimila¬ 
tion of Imported foreign technology, we expect 
that Communist China 1 * developmental capa¬ 
bility by 1002 win be compatible with the level 
of Its imported foreign technological proc¬ 
esses. This work will bt concentrated In the 
applied fields listed In the 12-year plan for 
research and development: nuclear energy, 
electronics, metallurgy, power , etc. By 1002 
we may also e xp e ct some hade research re¬ 
sults wbleh wffl go somewhat beyond the 
backlog of reeeerch experience brought heck 
by Chinees scientists from Western laborer 
tbries. 
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COMMUNIST CHMA'S AUUTARY ESTABUSHMB4T 


A. Ground Forces 

Bl. During the period 1969-1967 OcmmnnBt 
China's system of Internal military regions 
was reorganised to provide testa, rather than 
the previo us six r egio n s, and to orient them 
strategically and functionally to present day 
requirements. This represents a considerable 
Improvement in tbs ad mini str ati ve and com¬ 
mand structure; Also during tbs past year 
there baa bsen a trend toward mealing s bet¬ 
ter balaaoed army through an increase In the 
proportion of support units to infantry units. 
Them are continued I ndica t lo n i of a possi b l e 
Shift in tactical doctrine to meet problems of 
modem military operations. For example, 
continuing a nd some ch e mi c a l war¬ 

fare exercises emphasise individual and unit 
protective measures similar to thorn of tbs 
Soviet army, and them appears to be Increas¬ 
ing emphasis on mobility and dispersion sad 
somewhat de cr e as e d emphasis on the offen¬ 
sive doctrine of mass attack. It Is unlikely 
that there is any significant degree of opera¬ 
tional Integration or coordination betwee n the 
Soviet tad Chinese ground command ex ce pt 
In the logistical fields, when It is required 
because of Communist China's continued 
dependence on the 8oviet Union for much of 
Its military equipment 

B2. In January 1068, about 28 percent of 
Communist China's ground force strength was 
in Korea and Manchuria, 28 percent in the 
area bounded by Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, 
and the coast, and about 17 percent in the 
north China plain area. The re m ai nder pro¬ 
vided coastal defense in tbs areas north of 
Shanghai and south of Canton or was dlspomd 
in the central, western and northwestern 
anas as internal and border security forces. 
This general deployment represented little 
change from that of the previous year. (See 
map.) 


B3. However, In February the Chinem Com¬ 
munists announced their intention to with¬ 
draw all their forces from North Korea by the 
end of 1968. Two armies have already been 
withdrawn, and it appeals probable that the 
remaining fo nset which incl u d e three armies 
and total about 20bftQQ men, will be with¬ 
drawn bi 1968 as announced, a survey of 
present troop depositions indicates south and 
central China as feasible locations for at least 
part of the forces withdrawn. Strategic con¬ 
siderations suggest the probable retention of 
a significant part of the force in north end 
northeast China. However, there is no firm 
evidence is to where withdrawing forces will 
actually be stationed. Although immediate 
Communist defensive capabilities in Korea are 
weakened by the withdrawal of Chinese Com¬ 
munist troops, the speed with which forces in 
Korea could be reinforced from China leaves 
the relative capabilities of UK and Communist 
forces in Korea essentlslly unchanged. 

B4. Them his been a c on s ider able turnover 
of ground force penonncl as older end phys¬ 
ically unfit men have been replaced by con¬ 
scripts. The military Service Law of 1956 
provides for a three-year tarn of service under 
the military co ns cription system and the 
establishment of a xoerve. The ground force 
enltstfd personnel, with the exceptio n of a 
nucleus of non-eommksloned officers, now 
consists of selected conscripts, who are trained 
in modem warfare with modem weapo ns . 
The tnUning cycle begins with basic training 
in the spring and appears to progress to regi¬ 
mental and divisional she maneuvers by the 
following winter. The service school system 
for officers and non-c omm i srion ed officer s ap¬ 
pears to be concentrating on retraining in the 
refinements of modem warfare. Higher-level 
staff colleges axe also in operation and both 
junior and senior officers may be det a il ed to 
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appropriate xnflltary acboota in tba Soviet 
Onion. The reserve Includes conscripts who 
hare completed their military service, grad- 
uates of reeerve training programs In the high 
eehooto and nnlvcnUIes, and officers released 
from active duty. After 1958, the reserve will 
contain at all Umce about two mil l i on men 
who bare had active military sendee within 
the previous three yean. The Ch i ne se Com- 
munists are probably capable of offeottve^y 
and rapidly this re o erve for active 

duly. 


B. Air Force d 

B0. Common ht China's air arm It heavfly de¬ 
pendent upon the Soviet Union for planes, 
equipment, supplies and training. Conse¬ 
quently, its tactical doctrines and command 
and logistic relation closely reenable those of 
the Soviet Union. The air force and the naval 
air feme constitute a reasonably developed 
and Improving air arm. Their personnel are 
young and vigorous. Morale is high. The air 
forms are organized Into bomber, fighter, at¬ 
tack, and transport units which could operate 
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from many points on Communist Chlnals 
periphery. The Chinm Oopmunisti sow 
ban lOi airfields suitable for Jet operations 
and 265 other base s. They have developed a 
reconnaissance capability, at least In the pho¬ 
tographic field. Xn equipment, training, and 
deployment, the air forces are oriented toward 
defensive and tactical operations. 

B6. The Chtnme Communist air dsfson is 
concentrated in areas containing major mili¬ 
tary and industrial target* with the Shang¬ 
hai area the most heavily defended. They 
have a radar system with a central control, 
which covers the entire coast aa veil ae tbeee 
malor cente r s . This system provides a fair 
to good capability to detect penetration of 
coastal and major target areas, except by air¬ 
craft at low altitudes : however there are Atm 
some areas not adequately co veted by OGL 
Air interception capability Is hampered by a 
shortage of adequate GCI radars, by a serious 
shortage of airborne Intercept equipment, by 
Inadequate pOot ex per ie n ce In night and all- 
weather Hying, and by only fair but Improv¬ 
ing standards in ground controlled intercep¬ 
tion procedures. (8ee map.) 

B7. The air arm Is gradually incraaring in 
aise and converting rapidly to Jet aircraft 
During the past year, the total number of air¬ 
craft Increased by 476 and the number of Jets 
Increased by 540. Platan fighters will proba¬ 
bly be phased out entirely by the end of 1058 
and we estimate that by 1962 the Chinese 
Communists will have about *900 Jet fighters. 
By mid-1959 platan light bombers will prob¬ 
ably be completely replaced. The ptaton me¬ 
dium bombers win probably increase to about 
60 by 1961, and bjr 1962 the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists may have a few jet medium bombers. 
Communist Chinese air Interception capa¬ 
bility will Imp rov e during the next five years 
as the programs are carried out to Improve 
^mtinnrwWHnM to acaulre additional Mth 
altitude GCI, and to develop further their all- 
weather in te rception capabilities. However, 
the effec ti veness of Communist China's air de¬ 
fames could stfll be substantially reduced by 
well planned and coordinated multiple at¬ 
tacks, and by electronic countermeasures. 
Air farce ability to support ground operations 
Is being enhanced through operational train¬ 


ing. Operational eflecthrenen of the bomber 
fora Is reduced by such factors as electronic 
equipment of limited capability, which under 
other than visual or Ideal radar conditions 
affects bombing accuracy, and by the lack of 
^g p crie Dc * 
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C. Navy 

B6. The principal strength of the Chinese 
Communist ffsvy consists of four destroyers 
and 16 submarines. AH of these vessels, with 
the exception of three submarines assembled 
in Chins, were transferred from the Soviet 
navy during 1954-1955. Inrgewcals exer¬ 
cise* i n cl uding antisubmarine and probably 

impMhlnq * QpmflQ||* ham bOCtl hdd In the 

Yellow Sea. During 1967, units of the fleet 
were at sea more often and for longer periods 
of time than previo us ly, Indicating a probable 
Increase In operating eflecitvenen, Rocket 
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8 ANNEX B 


Installations on landing craft ha?e been con¬ 
firmed, and there it evidence that training In 
atomic, biological and chemical warfare hai 
bean Initiated. 

BO. Communist China has begun a slgalfl- 
cant chlpMIdlnc program with large-cnlc 
technical caslstenfo from the Soviet Union. 
At first, component section* prefabricated 
In the Soviet Union were asremhlcd in Chi- 
nete Shipyards; however, Increastnf num¬ 
bers of component parts are being produced 
In China, tochaHng propuhdon equipment, 
steel platm, and electronic gear, rive dames 
of new ship construction, an baaed on baslo 
Soviet designs, have been Identified. By 
tar the largest and stoat Important of there 
ehlpe are the *W dare submarines (88) and 
the "Riga" dare recort toneIs (DE). Other 
identified new eonstruction includes “Kron¬ 
stadt". dare submarine chasers (PC), WS 
dare fleet minesweepers (MSF), and T-6" 


dare motor torpedo boats (FT). Nearly all 
of this new construction is co n centrated in 
the fft| pp| iy The only 

known naval shipbuilding outside of the 
Shanghai area is submarine chaser construe- 
tton at Whampoa and passible FT boat oon- 
stnicti o o at Wuchang on the Tangtsa River 
and Whampoa. In additlan, the Ghhiere ship¬ 
yards are rapidly increasing the numbers and 
she of merchant ships under construction. 

TABLB VI 

THE CHDRBB OOMMUKOT’ NAVY • 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TAIWAN STRAIT AREA 


THE PROBLEM 

To estimate probable developments In the Taiwan Strait area over the next few 
months, with particular reference to (a) Chinese Communist capabilities, (b) Chi¬ 
nese Communist courses of action, (c) Chinese Nationalist courses of action, and 
(d) Chinese Communist reactions to Chinese Nationalist and/or U8 measures to 
maintain control of the Nationalist-held offshore islands. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. We believe that Communist China’s 
principal purpose In stepping up Its mili¬ 
tary pressures in the Taiwan Strait area 
is to test the intentions of the US and 
of the Republic of China (GRC) with 
respect to the offshore islands. Commu¬ 
nist China probably expects that the re¬ 
sultant increase in tensions will also In¬ 
crease pressures for its participation in 
world decisions, arrest any drift toward 
acceptance of a de facto “two Chinas" 
situation, and, especially if the US should 
seem reluctant to take strong measures 
to hold the offshore islands, accelerate 
the erosion of Nationalist morale. (Paras. 
11-18) 

2. In view of US commitments to defend 
Taiwan and our estimate that neither 
Communist China nor the USSR is will¬ 
ing to risk a major war at present, we be¬ 
lieve that Communist China will not at¬ 
tempt to seize Taiwan or the Penghus 
during the next six months at least. 
(Para. 19) 


3. Al thou gh Communis t might Hale 
a sudden assault upon the major offshore 
islands, we believe it more likely that 
it will not attempt to do so in the im¬ 
mediate future, because of its fear of pos¬ 
sible US intervention. Communist China 
win probably continue to exert military 
pressures against the Chin-men (Que- 
moy) and Matsu groups, seeking to avoid 
a clear point of military showdown. De¬ 
pending on US reactions, these pressures 
could include intensive and sustained 
artillery harassment of Chin-men (Que- 
moy), aggressive air and naval action in 
the Strait area, p ro voc a ti v e overflights of 
Taiwan, seizure of lightly-defended off¬ 
shore islands, and a serious effort to in¬ 
terdict supply of the Chin-mens and Mat- 
sus. If US reactions to these pressures 
should lead the Chinese Communists to 
believe that the US would not inter¬ 
vene, they would probably then attempt 
to seize Chin-men or Matsu, or both. 
(Paras. 20-24) 
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4. If opposed only by Chinese Nationalist 
forces, the Chinese Communists have the 
capability to deny the Taiwan Strait to 
the Chinese Nationalist air force, in¬ 
terdict supply of the offshore islands, 
or setae these Islands. Timely warning 
might not be available that preparations 
had been completed for an assault on 
either the Chin-men or the Matsu groups. 
(Para. 10) 

5. We believe that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists win not be deterred from increasing 
their military pressures by US moves 
which stop short of either an explicit 
guarantee of the offshore islands or the 
commitment of US air or naval forces at 
least to the protection of the supply of 
these islands. However, if the US gave 
an explicit guarantee or committed its 
forces to the defense of the major offshore 
islands, the Chinese Communists would 
probably not attempt to setae those is¬ 
lands or interdict their supply. (Paras. 
32-33) 


6. Nevertheless, Communist China’s ac¬ 
tivation of its coastal airfields and aggres¬ 
sive attempts to deny its airspace to over¬ 
flights are probably here to stay, regard¬ 
less of Chinese Nationalist and U8 ac¬ 
tions. To a somewhat lesse r degree, so 
are Chinese Communist air sorties and 
other probing actions in the Taiwan 
3trait area. (Para. 31) 

7. The Chinese Nationalists will probably 
not resort to unilateral action against the 
mainland so long as Chinese Communist 
pressures stop short of a heavy and sus¬ 
tained air or artillery bombardment of 
the offshore islands, or a determined ef¬ 
fort to interdict supply of Chin-men or 
Matsu. 8hould the Chinese Communists 
take such steps, the chances are better 
than even that the Nationalists would 
take whatever military action they could 
against the mainland. They might then 
bomb mainland targets, even in the face 
of explicit US objections. (Paras. 23-29) 


DISCUSSION 1 

Swatow area which were rushed to completion 
In 1958 but not made operational until now. 


L INTRODUCTION 

8. In recent weeks, the Chinese Communists 
have suddenly stepped up military pressures 
in the Taiwan Strait area after more than two 
years of relative quiescence. Following a tem¬ 
porary burst of propaganda during the latter 
part of July reemphasising the liberate Tai¬ 
wan theme, they progress i vely activated six 
of the seven Jet airfields In the Foochow- 


*8 m MU 100-6-86: "Chinese Communist Capa¬ 
bilities In tbs Taiwan Strait Area and Probable 
Courses of Action over the Next Six Months" of 
28 May IMS. For data and analysis concerning 
Communist China's overall military strength, see 
also Mix 1S-68: "Communist China" of IS May 
1968. Bee also 8N2K 100-7-58 


At present approximately 200 jet fighters are 
based on these fields. Several air engage¬ 
ments with Chinese Nationalist aircraft have 
followed from the increased frequency and 
strength or Communist air patrols along the 
coastal area. In the last few days, there have 
been aggressive Chinese Communist naval ac¬ 
tions in the 8trait, intensive artillery bom¬ 
bardments of the Chin-men (Quemoy) group, 
and air action in the immediate vicinity of 
Chin-men. Chineae Nationalist officials, wor¬ 
ried over the possible threat these actions pose 
to the security and position of the Republic 
of China (ORC), are seeking additional US 
commitments. 
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6. The heightened tendon in the Taiwan 
Strait coincided with the Middle Bast crisis 
and the recent meeting in Peiping between 
Khrushchev and Mao and their defense min¬ 
isters. Furthermore, Communist China's ac¬ 
tions In the Btrait must be considered against 
the background of the belligerent tone of Its 
statements during the past year concerning 
world policy In general These developments 
present major questions, discussed below, con¬ 
cerning Chinese Communist intentions, Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist intentions, and the likelihood 
of expanded hostilities in the Taiwan Strait 
area. 

II. CHINESE COMMUNIST CAPABILITIES 9 

10. Assuming a situation in which the Na¬ 
tionalists continue to receive US military sup¬ 
plies (possibly in increased amounts), but 
have the responsibility for the delivery of sup¬ 
plies and reinforcements to the offshore 
Islands and for their actual defense, the Chi¬ 
nese Communists have the following capa¬ 
bilities: 

(a) The Chinese Communist Air Force 
(CCAF) could establish and maintain air 
superiority over the Nationalist air force in 
the area of the Taiwan Strait Through the 
combined use of artillery, air, and naval 
forces, the Communists could Interdict the 
supply of Nationalist garrisons on the offshore 
islands. 

(b) The Chinese Communists could seise 
any of the smaller, lightly-defended offshore 
islands with the forces they now have in 
place. An assault on these islands could be 
launched quickly and probably without prior 
detection. 

(c) The Chinese Communists have had for 
several years sufficient ground forces In the 
Foochow area (estimated 48,000) to seise 
Matsu. Little redeployment of naval forces 
would be required to support such an assault. 
A successful assault on Chin-men would prob¬ 
ably require a minimum of 200,000 troops. 
About 80,000 are estimated to be In the Amoy 
area opposite Chin-men, and additional troops 

a 8ee Annex for Chinese Communist and Chinees 

Nationalist military strengths and capshllitlns 

In the Taiwan Strait area. 


could be moved in quickly, poesibly without 
detection. Considerable artillery to provide 
cover for an assault is already emplaced. 
Little, If any, further aircraft redeployment 
would be necesmry to make possible bombing 
operations with fighter cover, or Jet dose sup¬ 
port. Sufficient improvised lift could readily 
be assembled for an assault against either 
Island group. Timely warning might not be 
available that final preparations for either 
operation had been completed. 

11. The Chinese Communists have the ability 
to organise, launch, and support logisttcally 
a large-scale assault against Taiwan or the 
Penghus. Before undertaking such an oper¬ 
ation, they would have to stockpile additional 
materiel in the vicinity of embarkation points, 
deploy additional troops to East China, and 
concentrate most of the required troops in 
the vicinity of the embarkation points. They 
would have to concentrate the bulk of their 
naval and amphibious strength in the area 
between Shanghai and Canton. Activation of 
additional airfields near the coast would not 
be necessary. The initial bombing of Taiwan 
preceding an assault would probably be 
launched without redeploying bombers. The 
preparations for a major assault on Taiwan 
probably could be Identified, at least in their 
later stages. In view of the US commitment 
to defend Tehran and the Penghus, we have 
not attempted an assessment of the outcome 
of such an assault. 

III. PROBABLE CHINESE COMMUNIST 
INTENTIONS 

A. Chinese Communist Motives 

12. As part of their basic and continuing Ob¬ 
jectives, the Chinese Communists seek to 
eliminate the GRC as a rival and extend their 
control to Taiwan. Their efforts to accom¬ 
plish this objective In the past have Included 
military pressures against the offshore islands 
and psychological pressures directed at Tai¬ 
wan. To date these efforts have been stymied 
by US commitments to the GRC—explicit 
and implicit—which have faced the Chinese 
Communists with unacceptable risks In the 
military field and which have served to main- 
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tain Nationalist morale and will to resist at 
a sufficiently high level to limit the impact of 
Chinese Communist threats and inducements. 

IS. The Chinese Communists probably hare 
become more impatient and frustrated as the 
passage of time has failed to visibly advance 
them toward their goal of ending the exist¬ 
ence of the (SBC. Over the past two yean 
their taotics have failed to stimulate defection 
on Taiwan, or to prevent wider international 
acceptance of a de facto “two China 1 * situa¬ 
tion. They have also failed to displace the 
OBC as the r epresentative at China in the UN 
or to gain the participation of Peiping in world 

14 Thus, the Chinese Communists probably 
feel that a period of tension in the Taiwan 
Strait would he useful in reminding the world 
of Peiping’s strength and determination to 
achieve its objective!. Beyond this, they prob¬ 
ably believe that world trends and the passage 
of time have brought some weakening in Na¬ 
tionalist morale and determination, and they 
may hope that the US has become less re¬ 
solved to assist in the defense of the offshore 
Islands. They have probably set out to test 
these propositions and may view the occupa¬ 
tion of the coastal airfields as a significant 
first step, since the Nationalists had openly 
threatened in 1956 to retaliate if such a move 
took place. 

15. Broader considerations may also be influ¬ 
encing the Chinese Communists in the present 
situation. In recent months Com¬ 

munist leaden and their propaganda have in¬ 
dicated impatience with seme of the results of 
the general Bloc line of peaceful coexistence. 
The Chinese Communists have argued that 
the pr ese nt world balance of power is highly 
favorable to the Bloc, that the West is a 
“paper tiger,** that the Bloc could destroy the 
West in nuclear warfare without re ce iv in g 
mortal damage, and that the present world 
situation Is one of “revolutionary oppor¬ 
tunity" for the expansion of Bloc influence. 
We do not suggest that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists are now prepared to push the Bloc 
into general war or that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists are urging this policy on lioeoow. How¬ 
ever, we do believe that the Chinese Commu¬ 


nists now rate the risks involved in local wars 
to be somewhat less than they did immedi¬ 
ately prior to the sputnik era. We also be¬ 
lieve that they are less sensitive than previ¬ 
ously to opinion in the Free World, less 
concerned to maintain a peaceful pose, and 
more inclined to seek to gain their ends by 
reminders of their growing p o wer. 

16. A desire to discuss Taiwan Strait prob¬ 
lems was probably responsible in part for the 
recent meeting of Khrushchev and Mao. In 
addition, Chinese Communist uneasiness re¬ 
garding Khrushchev’s fast footwor k toward a 
summit meeting may also have been a factor. 
In any event, it is almost certain that both 
partners felt that the pace of world develop¬ 
ments required closer coordination of their 
policies. Moreover, they probably reached 
new agreements concerning the nature and 
extent of future military cooperation, posti- 
Uy including missiles and nuclear weapons. 

17. The U8SR probably has no objection to 
the heightening of tension in the Taiwan 
Strait; indeed It may consider this develop¬ 
ment as serving its interests. We believe that 
the USSR and Communist China are in gen¬ 
eral agreement on policy In the Taiwan Strait 
However, if the Chinese Communists were to 
adopt co ur se s of action involving substantial 
risk of a m ajor military dash with US forces, 
the UEH8R would almost certainly seek to re¬ 
strain Peiping. 

18. We believe that Petping will continue for 
some time to test US and GRC intentions and 
to maintain an atmosphere of tension. Chi¬ 
nese Communist leaders win not expect to 
quickly achieve their basic objectives by this 
course of action. However, they probably ex¬ 
pect that a demonstration of their power will 
serve to undermine Nationalist morale, dis¬ 
credit talk of a “return to the mainland,** and 
make same Nationalists more receptive to psy¬ 
chological pressures and inducements, partic¬ 
ularly if the US should fall to give strong sup¬ 
port to the Nationalists. Moreover, they prob¬ 
ably hope that increased tensions in the Tai¬ 
wan Strait will generate pressures for inter¬ 
national meetings in which Communist China 
would be an indispensable participant 
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B. Possible Chlntie Communist Courses of 
Action 

19. In view of TO commitments to defend 
Taiwan and our estimate that neither Com¬ 
munist China nor the USSR Is willing to risk 
a major war at present, we believe that Com¬ 
munist China will not attempt to setae Taiwan 
or the Penghus dw^ng the neat six months 
at least 

90. The Chinese Communists might assault 
Chin-men or Matsu, or both, within the near 
future. They have the capability to seise the 
Islands but are probably deterred because of 
their fear of possible TO intervention. If the 
Chinese Communists wore to attempt to seise 
these islands, they would probably strive lor 
a quick military victory. This, they would 
probably estimate, would give the TO too short 
a period for political countermeasures or for 
effective military intervention by non-nuclear 
means. The decision to launch such an at¬ 
tack would probably be based on an estimate 
that the TO would not use nuclear weapons 
In defense of the ofishore Islands. Moreover, 
the Chinese Communists probably would esti¬ 
mate that, even if the TJ8 employed nuclear 
weapons, it would do so on a limited scale, and 
that the adverse international political and 
psychological consequences of any use of nu¬ 
clear weapons would seriously damage the 
position of the TO and work to the long-run 
advantage of Communist China. 

21. However, we believe it more likely that the 
Chinese Communist plan is to apply a broad 
range of military end psychological pressures, 
designed so as to avoid a dear point of mili¬ 
tary showdown. These pressures will be in¬ 
tended to intensify the war of nerves in the 
Taiwan Strait and to test TO intentions with 
respect to the offshore Islands. If the UB 
reaction to these prcreures should lead the 
Chinese Communists to believe that the UB 
wcmld not intervene, they would probably then 
attempt to seise Chin-man or Matsu, or both. 

22. Although the Chinese Communists may 
temporarily revert to lower levels of military 
pressures, we believe that they intend to ex¬ 
pand their pr es ent level of military activity. 
They could do this by aggressive air action 


nroklng to deny the 8tralt area to Nationalist 
aircraft, by increased naval activity, and by 
intensive and sustained artillery harassment 
of the Chin-men group. In this case, 
the Communists would probably intercept Na¬ 
tionalist patrols over the Taiwan Strait and 
conduct air raids on the offshore Islands. They 
might conduct provocative overflights of Tai¬ 
wan. There operations could result in acci¬ 
dental d aah f with TO aircraft operating in 
the area. Such levels of activity could lead to 
numerous air engagements with the Nation¬ 
alists which, if continued, would cause serious 
attrition of the Nationalist air force, and in¬ 
crease considerably the sense of insecurity and 
uncertainty among Nationalist leaders and 
armed forces. The Communists might hope 
that the levels of activity would discourage 
the Nationalists and perhaps even lead them 
to evacuate the oflahore islands. 

22. Concurrent with such increased activity, 
and as a further step to test US Intentions, the 
Chinese Communists might setae one or more 
of the lightly-defende d offshore islands. This 
could be done quickly and with little or no 
prior warning. 8uch a development would 
have serious adverse psychological impact on 
the Nationalists generally, and especially 
those on the major oflahore lalands of Chin- 
men and Matsu. In determining the degree 
of risk involved, the Chinese Communists 
might make a distinction between those smell 
islands often considered a part of the Chin- 
men and Matsu groups, and the more isolated 
Islands. 

21 The Chinese Communists might make a 
serious effort to interdict supply of the major 
oflahore islands. If the Communists took this 
course of action they would probably estimate 
that they were running serious risk of TO in¬ 
tervention, even though there had been no 
prior Indications of explicit TO intentions. 
The isolation of the oflahore islands could be 
accomplished by a combination of air, artil¬ 
lery, and naval action. Artillery action alone 
could seriously hamper resupply of Chin-men. 
However, it would probably take two or three 
months of intensive effort to Interdict supply 
of the oflBhare islands to the point where 
reserve stocks on these islands became critl- 
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cally low. In the event that the Chinese Com- 
muniste had conducted interdiction opera¬ 
tions against Chin-man and Matsu over a 
period of time without encountering a dear 
indication of Ufl Intention to defend these 
bland*, we believe that they would probably 
then Invade them if surrender did not seem 
Imminent The Nationalists do not have the 
capability to evacuate their garrisons In the 
face of Communist opposition. 

IV. PROBABLE CHINESE NATIONALIST 
COURSES OF ACTION 

26. Thus fhr f the Nattanalht reaction to In¬ 
creased Communist pressures has been mod¬ 
erate. The Nationalists have reemphasised 
their to h old Chin-m en and 

Matsu. They have challenged same Commu¬ 
nist aircraft over the coastal area and have 
continued their reconnaissance effort How¬ 
ever, they have refrained from bombing the 
newly activated Communist airfields. They 
have Increased their efforts to secure addi¬ 
tional military aid and firmer defense com¬ 
mitments from the UB. 

26. The Chin-mens and Matsus have immense 
importance to the QBC. About one third of 
Its combat troops are committed to their de¬ 
fense. These islands are a vital element In 
the Taiwan early warning system. They are 
also a symbol of QBC prestige. They sustain 
the hope of a return to the mainland, and 
some Nationalist officials may consider them 
Instruments which might be used to embroil 
the US In war with Communist China. The 
QBC Is probably convinced at present that It 
must hold Chin-men and Matsu in order to 
keep alive the hope of a return to the main¬ 
land, to pr ev ent a disastrous Mow to morale, 
to preclude any further decline In the prestige 
and international position of their govern¬ 
ment, and to assist In the defense of Taiwan. 

27. We believe, therefore, that the loss of the 
offshore Islands would under any circum¬ 
stances have a seve r e offset on Nationalist 
morale. The impact of such a Ion would be 
of the greatest severity if the UB withheld its 
support and the Chinese Nationalist troops 
stationed on the islands were defeated by a 
Chinese Communist assault The impact of 


the Ion would be of lees severity if the troops 
were evacuated with US assistance. In any 
case, the Nationalist government, If It is to 
survive, would require new and convincing 
demonstrations that the US was still de¬ 
termined to protect Taiwan and to pr e ser v e 
the QRCs International position. 

28. The major courses of action open to the 
Nationalists, without US participation, are 
very limited. The most important would be to 
launch air attacks against mainland targets. 
In view of Taiwan's vulnerability to retalia¬ 
tion, and In the absence of U8 approval, the 
Nationalist leaders probably will not resort to 
this course of action so long as Communist 
military pressures stop short of a heavy and 
sustained air or artillery bombardment of the 
ofbhara Islands or of a determined effort to 
interdict supply of Chin-men or Matsu. 

29. However, should the Chinese Communists 
take such steps, we believe that the chances 
are better than even that the Nationalist lead¬ 
ers would take whatever military action they 
could against the mainland. They might 
bomb the mainland even In the face of ex¬ 
plicit US objections, with the expectation that 
the resulting situation would force the UB to 
intervene. 

V. PROBABLE CHINESE COMMUNIST REAC¬ 
TIONS TO CHINESE NATIONALIST AND/ 
OR US MEASURES TO MAINTAIN CON¬ 
TROL OF THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 

30. The Chinese Communists probably hope 
that their military initiative in the Taiwan 
Strait can be conducted in such a way as to 
put the onus of aggressor on the US or the 
QBC for any counteraction they take. Com¬ 
munist China's leaden probably estimate that 
while their increased prenures will cause 
some world sympathy to develop for the plight 
of the beleaguered offshore islands, the pre¬ 
dominant worid reaction will be fear of war 
and a desire that the UB take steps to lessen 
tensions and end a threat to peace. Peiping 
and Moscow probably conclude that any addi¬ 
tional moves by the UB to maintain Nation¬ 
alist control of the offshore Islands will tend 
to Isolate the UB diplomatically on this Issue. 
Thus It should be anticipated that Bloc dtplo- 
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macy and propaganda will sack international tie more cautious, wa do not believe that they 

would abandon their program of ] 


political gains from any such U8 moves; the 
greater the U8 commitment, the more vig¬ 
orous the Communist political effort 

3L Communist China’s activation of its 
coastal airfields and a ggressi ve attempts to 
deny its air space to overflights are probably 
here to stay, regardless of Chinese Nation¬ 
alist and UB actions. To a somewhat lesser 
degree, so are Chinese Communist air sorties 
and other probing actions in the Taiwan 
Strait area. Thus, even though certain UB/ 
Q8C reactions may cause the Chine* Com¬ 
munists to refrain from attempting to seise 
the offshore islands or interdict their supply, 
same Communist presume win continue. 

SI The Chinese Communists will probably 
imt be deterred from increasing military pres¬ 
sures against the Nationalists by U8 moves 
which stop short of either an explicit guar¬ 
antee of the offshore islands or the active com¬ 
mitment of US air or naval forces to protec¬ 
tion of the supply of theee islands. Although 
the Chin es e Communists might become a lit- 


a result of lesser measures such as the more 
frequent appearance of U8 ships and aircraft 
in the area, the p ro vi si on of Improved weap¬ 
ons to the QBC, or the issuing of warnings 
in general terms to the Chinese Communists. 

93. However, the Chinese Communists would 
probably not attempt to setae the major off¬ 
shore islands or interdict their supply in the 
face of an explicit U8 guarantee or the active 
participation of UB naval and air forces In the 
protection of theee Islands or their supply. We 
atm think that the Chinese Communists wish 
to avoid large-scale dashes with US forces. 
Moreover, Moscow would probably be urging 
restraint on the Chinese Communists at this 
point Nevertheless there would be consider¬ 
able risk of occasional dashes between UB and 
Chinese Communist ships and aircraft The 
possibility should not be excluded that such 
dashes might be invited in order to create 
an Incident which could be brought before 
the UN or some other International forum. 
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ANNEX 


CHINESE COMMUNIST AND CHINESE NATIONALIST MILITARY STRENGTHS 
AND CAPABILITIES IN THE TAIWAN STRAIT AREA 


1. Chinese Communist Ground Forest 

t The Chinese Communists have an esti¬ 
mated 894,000 ground troops organised into 
12 armies and s u pport in g units In the Nan¬ 
king, Foochow, and Canton military districts. 
Of these armies, all of which are probably flmt 
class units, three are stationed in the Imme¬ 
diate Taiwan Strait area In the vicinity of 
Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow. The estimated 
strength of these armies Is 46,000 each. 
Within the Foochow Military Region there are 
11 combat divisions with a total strength of 
107,300. Jn addition, there are 20 combat 
divisions In Nanking Military Region with a 
strength of 244,700 and 16 combat divisions In 
Canton unitary Region with a strength of 
223,000. We have no confirmed reports that 
additional units are being moved to the 
coastal areas. However, such troop move- 
meats could take place rapidly and posribly 
without detection. 

2. The reoargairttation of the Chinees Comnu- 
nht Army, which has occurred since 1964, has 
given them a more balanced farce which Is 
better tide to carry out a coordinated am¬ 
phibious assault In any amphibious assault 
against the eftthore Islands It Is believed that 
the Chinese Communists would be capable of 
attaining at least a three to one numerical 
superiority, although they would not neces¬ 
sarily employ all such forces. The actual 
numerical she of the asbault force would, of 
oonrae, depend upon the particular objective 
attacked The Communists would probably 
employ no move than a reinforced re g i ment 
against a hghtty defended Island such as Kao- 
teng (700 man). They would undoubtedly 
amass 200,000 men for an attack on Chin- 
men (Qoemoy). Such fortes would be capa¬ 
ble of su cce s sf ul assault operations provided 
the Communists also bad air and naval su¬ 
periority In the area. 


3. The Communists are estimated to have 
over 400 field artillery pieces In the Chin-men 
area, Innhiding at least 86 152-mm howltsers 
and/or gun/howlteers and 120 122-mm guns 
and/or h owltser s. These weapons can com¬ 
pletely cover Chin-man Island from positions 
around Amoy Harbor. Effective Interdiction, 
however, Is restricted by tbs extreme range 
and the limited number of pieces that can 
reach all targets on the Island. Moreover, 
the Communists probably could not Interdict 
resupply operations without effective aerial 
observation. 

4. There are an estimated 164 Chinese Com¬ 
munist field artillery pieces in the Matsu area 
including 24 122-mm guns and/or howltsers. 
The relatively small number of Communist 
pieces that can reach the Matsu Islands limits 
the effectiveness of interdiction In this area. 

II. Chinese Nationalist Ground Forces 

6. Nearly a fourth of Nationalist China's 450 r 
000-man Army (one third of Its combat 
strength) Is deployed on the offshore Is- 
lands—86/WO an the Chin-men group and 
23,000 on the Matsu group. Of the remainder 
16,000 are on the Penghus (Pescadores and 
331,000 on Taiwan itself. 

6. The defensive position of Nationalist forces 
Is good. Mines have been laid in the waters 
off Chin-men. Beaches on both Island groups 
are protected by multiple belts of barb wire 
and concrete and steel hedge-hogs and by 
land mine fields. Dug in petitions along and 
behind the beaches are mutually supporting. 
Both Island groups probably have 30 days of 
an supplies except ammu nition. There Is 
probably a 40-day stook of ammunition an 
tbs Chin-mens and a 50-day stock on the 
Matsuo. Moreover, the state of training and 
morale of Nationalist f orce s an the offshore 
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islands la good. Thsy possess the will to light, 
•ad In the event of attack win undoubtedly 
receive the strangest support from Taiwan 
which the OBC Is capable of giving. 

7. There are serious weaknesses in the Na¬ 
tionalist position, however. On Chin-men, 
defensive positions are concentrated in a crust 
•long the beeches; the interior of the island 
is only lightly held. The southeast portion 
of the island is relatively weakly defended, 
and the excellent beach In that area la used 
for off-loading supplies. Nationalist forces 
are out-gunned by the Communists' 898 field 
artillery places (estimated—based on TO&K) 
910 of which can be positioned to cover part 
or all of the area of the Chin-men group. 
The Nationalists have only 806 artillery 
pieces. On the Matsu Island group, also, the 
Nationalists are out-gunned. As shown above, 
the Communists have an estimated (based on 
TOftB) 184 field artillery pieces, 68 of which 
can reach Kaoteng and Faftan. In addition, 
there an an unknown quantity of artillery 
pieces capable of firing on Nankan. Of the 
Nationalists' 80 artillery pieces, only 8 155- 
mm guns can reach Communist positions. 
With the Islands of the Matsu group sep¬ 
arated by from three to eight miles. Nation¬ 
alist positions on one island cannot be sup¬ 
ported tram another. For then reasons, and 
becaiue of the proximity of the Islands to the 
mainland, the Nationalists, without air and 
naval superiority, could not hold them for 
more then a few days against a determined 
Communist assault 

8. Chinese Nationalist strength figures on 
the offshore islands occupied by regular Na¬ 
tionalist forces are as follows: 

(1) Chin-mens 

a. Chin-men—74,100 

b. Little Chin-men—10,450 

c. Ta4an— 1,800 

& Brh-tan—950 

(9) Matsua 

o. Nankan—11,500 

b. Fdkan—5,000 

c. Kaoteng—700 

d Tungchuan—9^00 

e. Halchuan —8,800 


Ul. Chinas* Communist Navy 

9. The personnel strength of the Chinese 
Communist Navy totals 58,000, including 
8,000 in naval aviation. Its operational units 
include the following: 


l (CD) . 4 

. 4 

. 4 

Long range. 10 

mortVenehCDB) . 4 

Patrol Vanda.849 


Patrol Snort (PP) . II 


8nb-Ghaaer (PO) . IS 

Motor Torpedo Boat <PT) . 180 

Mint Veneb. 81 

mchadn: 

fleet Mmnweeper (MSP) . 4 

Whip, . S| 

Sendee craft (approx) .800 


'Submarine otrength la brine lncreaaed by new 
oooat raetion at tfie rate of f per year- 

10. The naval air arm includes 490 combat 
aircraft 

1L The navy has gro wi ng capabilities for me¬ 
dium, abort and long range submarine oper¬ 
ations and far surface activity in coastal 
waters. It has an extensive capability for 
both offensive and defensive mining opera¬ 
tions. Coupled with Communist air power, 
the navy has a significant capability against 
Chinese Nationalist forces in coastal waters. 

19. With aerial support in the Taiwan Strait, 
the navy has the capability for operations in 
the Matsu and Chin-man areas. We believe 
that with a southward deployment of units 
currently assigned to the Yellow Sea Fleet, it 
could effectively interdict the supply lines to 
the offshore islands. 

13. In an aamnit a gainst Chin- 

men or Matsu it is unlikely that larger am¬ 
phibious units (LOT, L8M) would be e m ployed 
due to the extremely advene beaching condi¬ 
tions. The Communists have the capa bi l it y, 
however, of launching a strong assault em¬ 
ploying letter amphibious units (LCU, LCM) 
and such nco-naval craft as might be re¬ 
quired. Naval combat units (DI, Gun Boats, 
etc.) would probably be employed off the sea¬ 
ward side of Chin-men. The deep, less re- 
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strlcted waters off Matsu would permit a freer 
employment of snob combat units in support 
of an assault particularly after the heavier 
Nationalist shore batteries were reduced. 

14. In an amphibious operation against the 
Penghus and Taiwan with relatively unre¬ 
stricted waters and more extensive beaches, 
all available strength afloat could be em¬ 
ployed. Using available amphibious shipping, 
including merchant landing ship types, a bal¬ 
anced force of approximately three rifle divi¬ 
sions could be lifted in such an assault 

IV. Chinese Nationalist Navy 

15. The personnel strength of the Nationalist 
Navy (GRGN) totals 55,000 including 35,400 
marines. The navy, scheduled to be aug¬ 
mented by 1 PD and 3 L8T within the next 
year, consists of the following: 


Oesfcwytr (DD) . 4 

lacort Vessel (DK) . 0 

Patrol snort (PF) . 7 

Snort (PCS) . s 

Bnb-obanr (PO) . 16 

Motor Gunboat (PGM) . 3 

Motor Torpedo Boat. 6 

Mina Vanda 


Minelayer Coastal CMMO) . 9 

Pint Min es wee per (MSB . 5 

Coastal Minesweeper (M8C) . S 

Amphlbkxis Veaels. 89 

Anx. and 8ervice Craft. 71 


16. The genera] state of training is good. 
Logistical support of the offshore islands is 
adequate far present requirements. Overall 
combat effectiveness has continued to Im¬ 
prove, with operational availability on the in¬ 
crease due to improvements in maintenance 
and supply, overhaul and improved operating 
procedures. 

17. The navy is primarily a defensive force 
with limited capabilities. It can conduct lim¬ 
ited ASW and mine warfare. It can provide 
lift for amphibious counterlandings on the 
offshore islands in strength up to one div i sion . 
However, the GRGN would be unable to op¬ 
pose successfully the relatively large force of 
Chinese Communist FT boats and subma¬ 
rines, which is capable of operating in the 
Taiwan Strait. Lack of cooperative air sup¬ 


port by the Nationalist air force has hampered 
the navy in operations requiring such support 
In the light of Chinese Communist air 
strength In the Taiwan Strait, this deficiency 
could become critical. 

18. The Marine Corps with a personnel 
strength of 36,400 has the men, equipment 
and skill to make it capable of executing mod¬ 
em amphibious operations. The Marine 
Corps continues to have the capability of 
planning n nd executing an ■’mpyuMmiK oper¬ 
ation at division or brigade level against light 
to moderate resistance providing adequate 
naval and air support is available. 

V. Chinese Communist Air Force (CCAF) 
and Naval Air Force (CNAF) 

10. Communist Chlna*s air forces comprise 
a strong, modem tactical force. Their equip¬ 
ment, training and deployment are oriented 
toward air defense and tactical support opera¬ 
tions. They have a nucleus of battle experi¬ 
enced fighter pilots who gained experience 
against US air tactics in the Korean War. 

30. Chinese Communist air defense is or¬ 
ganised around a good early warning system, 
with a good ground control Intercept cap&» 
blllty in daylight and dear air. The CCAF 
night and bad weather Intercept capability 
is limited somewhat by a shortage of elec¬ 
tronic airborne intercept equipment and a 
poor height finding capability at higher al¬ 
titudes. In the coastal area between Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, their ground controlled 
intercept capability probably would be good. 

31. The combined Chinese Communist air 
forces include 3,460 jet aircraft of which 1,786 
are fighters and 480 are high bombers. In the 
coastal area opposite Taiwan, there are seven 
airfields that could sustain jet operations. 
Of these, six are presently operational and 
the other could quickly become operational 
There are no bomber aircraft operating from 
airfields directly opposite Taiwan. However, 
Taiwan Is well within range of Chinese 
Communist jet light bombers stationed at 
airfields outside the Immediate area. The 
redeployment of same piston and light bomber 
farces to rear areas directly behind the coastal 
airfields is expected. 
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22. There can be little doubt that the vastly 
outnumbered Chinan Nationalist Airforce 
would be quickly overcome by Chinese Com¬ 
munist air power in any decisive contest, un¬ 
less the Nationalist forces were supported by 
US air power. 


oaav-GKAr 
(Total inventor) 


JSt Fighter .... 

. 1*188 

Piston nghtsr . 

. STS 

Jet Light Bomber. 

. 46# 

Piston Tacttoal Attack. 

. SOS 

Lead Baaed ASW. 

. 10 

fittest Medium Bomber. 

. 10 

Piston Truuport. 

. seo 

Other Jot. 

. sst 

Other Platen. 

. 

Total . 

.4AM 


VI. Chinoso Nationalist Air Force 

A CURRENT STRBJGTH 

28. The Chtnem Nationalist Air Force (CAF), 
a separate mrvice on a par with the other Na¬ 
tionalist Chinese military services, Is the 
s trongest indigenous non-Communist air force 
in Asia. 

oar 

(Total Inventory) 


Jet Fighter.ISO 

Jet Light Bomber. 1 

Piston Tactical Attack. 0 

Land BMed ASW. 10 

Piston Tn uup o tt .14S 

Other Jet. 46 

Other Piston._ifi 

Total. OS 


21 The CAF has an inventory of over 800 
aircraft, of which almost two-thirds are 
in operational units; of these aircraft, an 
excess of 460 combat type permits fully 
equipped combat units. Personnel strength 
totals nearly 88,000 and includes almost 1,300 
twined pilots (there are, in ad di ti on , almost 
800 trained pilots oc c u p y in g command and 
staff positions not requiring hequent flying); 
an additional 260 pilots are in training. 


6. CURRENT CAPABILITIES 

25. The principal tactical capability of the 
CAF at present is photo reconnaissance within 
a 760-mile range of Taiwan, and limited night 
reconnaissance up to a 1,000-mik range. 10s- 
dons are currently regularly flown over the 
Communist Chinese mainland by the RB-57 
and HF-84F aircraft (and occasionally by 
RF-86F’s) of the OAF’S two tactical recon¬ 
naissance squadron* 

26. A fairly good organisation for the control 
and functioning of air-ground support, mod¬ 
eled after that of the U8AF, has recently been 
activated. Considerable practice will be re¬ 
quired to insure technical effec ti veness of this 
system and its components. 

27. Despite the existence of a well organised 
early waznlng/ground controlled Intercept 
system and 6 F-86F squadrons with day 
fighter capability, the CAF could be expected 
to offer only (Maying action against an air 
■ms lilt by Communist China. This defense 
would be limited to daylight boon and would 
be of short duration, pending the arrival of 
USAF support 

28. The CAF has no strategic air capability 
nor are any aircraft programmed through 
MAP that would provide a capability. The 
CAF would be capable of giving limited sup¬ 
port to amphibious landings or to defense 
against such landings, as wen as harassing 
hostile shipping within the Taiwan Strait 
The capability of the 83d Bomb Squadron (10 
P4Y-S*s) Is limited to patrol activities over 
the Taiwan Strait 

29. The air transport capability of the CAF 
hii been y*ha*w^d considerably o v er the last 
two years. Airdrop techniques have improved 
with the training derived In joint operations 
and In pamphlet and food airdrops in South 
China. Tbs two air transport groups—one 
specialising In air transport and the other in 
troop carrier operations—am capable of per¬ 
forming rear area air supply, supporting in¬ 
itial amphibious operations limited with air¬ 
drops and paratroop operations, and aaslstlng 
in psychological warfare operations through 
food and pamphlet drops on the Chinese main¬ 
land. 
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PROBABLE CHINESE COMMUNIST AND SOVIET INTENTIONS 
IN THE TAIWAN STRAIT AREA* 

THE PROBLEM 

To reassess the probable Intentions of Communist China and the'Soriet Union 
with respect to the Taiwan Strait area in the light of the most recent evidence. 


THE ESTIMATE 


L COMMUNIST CWNA 
1. We beUere that the most likely miw 
Cbmmunlit co w ig of action in tbo iww—niEtf 
future Is to continue military httUBMPt and 
Interdiction of supply of Chfaunm. The Chi¬ 
nese Communists probably expect this co ur se 
to make the Island untenable, and thereby to 
.put the nest more up to the US. The US has 
a limited range of choices: it can allow the is¬ 
land to fall by attrition; It can assist the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists to withdraw from the Is¬ 
land; It can agree to Chinese Nationalist at¬ 
tacks on the mainland; it can undertake to 
maintain resupply of Chlnmen by all-Ameri¬ 
can convoys; or (t can itself take the military 
action necanary.to aoure resupply of the Is¬ 
land* by the Chinese Nationalists, Any of the 
latter three courses of action eventually would 
probably involve U8 attacks on the mainland, 
and the US could be charged before world 
opinion with expanding the scope of armed 
conflict 

3. In pursuing this course, it Is likely that the 
Chinese Communists are willing to take ac¬ 
tions Involving considerable risk of major 
armed conflict with the US. If U8 ships move 
does In-shore In the course of escorting Na- 


* This estimate supplements 8NH100-441: "Prob¬ 
able Developments In the Tehran Strait Arne," 
SC Aocuet 1958. 


tlonalist supply co n voy s , the Communists will 
probably not desist from their artillery bar¬ 
rages against unloading operations. If the 
US attempts to prevent by force the Interdic¬ 
tion of supply. US forces so engaged will al¬ 
most certainly be attacked within the* limits 
of Chinese Communist capabfUtlea. If the 

US were to announce that it would resupply 
Chlnmen with aO-Amerftcan co n voy s (sup¬ 
ported by appropriate combat strength ready 
to defend against attack) we believe that the 
Chinese Communists would probably attack 
the US force, although there is a chance that 
they would not In any event, the Commu¬ 
nists wiU demand that world opinion condemn 
U8 aggression and force a political settlement 
favorable to Communist China. * 

3. In addition to the continued Interdiction 
of Chlnmen. the Chinese Oommunlete might 
•else, with little or no warning, one or more 
of the smaller offshore Islands. This would be 
calculated to fall outside the scope of any US 
commitments to ORC defense and would serve 
further the Communist objective of eroding 
the Nationalist position. The effect would be 
further calculated as not prejudicing the Chi¬ 
nese Communist position of negotiation, but, 
rather, as increasing the international sense 
of urgency for a peaceful settlement and. at 
the same time, placing added political pres¬ 
sure on the US. 
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4. The Chinese Communists may not main¬ 
tain a continuous interdiction of supply of the 
Islands It may be that they will let occa¬ 
sional convoys go through, and will thereby 
seek to prolong the present crisis rather than 
bring it to the earliest issue. Such action 
might be related to the ambassadorial talks 
In Warsaw, or to moves in the General As¬ 
sembly of the UN. But we believe that such 
interruptions in the Chinese Communist inter¬ 
diction would be only a temporary measure. 

6. Another Chtneee Communist course of ac¬ 
tion, though we **»"«M* r It unlikely, Is that 
the Chinese Communists will gradually call off 
the Interdiction of the Chfaunena. If they 
did ao, it would be beca u se they had decided, 
or had been persuaded by the Soviets, that the 
dangers Inherent in matntatning interdiction 
were too great, and that another opportunity 
should be awaited at some future date. 

6. Finally we consider it possible, though un¬ 
likely, that the Chinese Communists will as¬ 
sault one or more of the major offshore is¬ 
lands. We consider this unlikely beca u se, in 
their view, (a) it would be almost certain to in¬ 
volve them in major hostlHtka with the US, 
(b) it would diminish the political and propa¬ 
ganda advantage they now have, and (c) it 
would probably be unneceesary because they 
could get the Islands by othsr means, 

IL USSR 

7. The Soviet perspective on the Taiwan 8tralt 
situation is almost certainly based upon sub¬ 
stantial knowledge of Chinese Communist 
plans and intentions. , It is probable that the 
Soviet leaders, at least since the Mao-Khru- 
abchev talks, have not only been informed 
but have also generally concurred in Chinese 
Communist actions In the Strait area. The 
8oviet public commitment to support the Chi¬ 
nese Communists, accompanied since August 
SI by a rising volume of propaganda, is in part 
Intended to deter the US. Moreover, we be¬ 
lieve that this commitment was almost cer¬ 
tainty made on the basis of calculations that 
activities in the Taiwan 8tralt area would 
tall short of provoking US Intervention on 
such a scale as to call for overt Soviet military 
participation. 


8. The Soviet leaders cannot be greatly con¬ 
cerned with the fate of the offshore Islands, 
and, having less directly-at stake than the 
Chinese Communists, may be inclined to fa¬ 
vor a more conserv a tive co ur s e . Their prin¬ 
cipal objectives are political—to discredit 
the US, to comply with the wishes of their Chi¬ 
nese ally, and to enhance the power and pres¬ 
tige of the Onc^Soviet Bloc. They believe that 
the opportunity to put the US in the dock un¬ 
der accusations of Jeopardising peace Should 
be utilised to the maximum, and that sup¬ 
port for the US would ha fir less than it was 
In the Middle Bast crisis^ They also believe 
that If the US becks down from Its position 
on the offshore Islands or acts In defiance of 
world opinion, they will have inflicted a seri¬ 
ous political defeat on the US. 

0. While the Soviets probably do not wish to 
see the scale of hostilities expanded and the 
risk of their involvement magnified, they win 
be aware that the US may be led by Chinese 
C ommunist to v y gy Chinese Com¬ 

munist forces. If such hostilities are initi¬ 
ated, but limited to conventional weapons and 
coofluefl to on mainland area adjacent to the 
Taiwan Strait, the Soviets would probably 
consider that the Chinese Communists did not 
require direct military swifts ncc and would 
provide moral, politi c al, and material assist¬ 
ance. Thus, they would almost certainty not 
intervene militarily, at least in an overt man¬ 
ner risking a direct confrontation of 8oviet 
and US forces. 

10. If hostilities continued for long, or par¬ 
ticularly if they were expanded in area and 
scale, at some point the Soviets would probably * 
feel that they would have to go further In sup¬ 
port of Communist China. With respect to 
Soviet reactions to the US use of nuclear 
weapons, much would depend upon the scale 
of the US attacks, the extent of territory over 
which they would be delivered, and the en¬ 
tire context of events. The Soviets might 
conclude that more could be gained at less 
cost and risk by exercising military restraint 
and leading a political campaign to condemn 
the US before world opinion. They would 
have many supporters.. On the other hand, 
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the Sovteti might conrinde that meh a chal- 
Inage could not be pamed by without nuclear 
retaliation. Particularly if the UB extended 
the ana of nuclear attack for a considerable 
dlstaaoe Into mainland China, there would be 
a better than «vn chance that the Soviets 
would p rovide the Chinese Onmmnnlete with 
capabOlttes lor nuclear retaliation under So* 
vlet control. And, at eome petal high on a 
eeale of ln cre ari ng damage and danger to the 
CUneee r eg i me, the Soviets might directly 
attack SB forces engaged In China, In cl uding 
the baoee from which such forcee were operat¬ 
ise In the lace of the attendant risk of gen¬ 
eral war. 

WL THE PROSPECT FOR NEGOTIATIONS 
1L In each of the eonttnfmeftm dU cu med 
above the USSR win make evuy effort to ex¬ 
ploit the situation politically end at the same 
tlma to prevent ttw spread of hostilities. The 

c ua don a with the US on the Taiwan Strait 
question In the ambaaeadodal talks. 'How¬ 
ever, they probably hope that world opinion 
^ U 10 c ont in uing mottary thr eat to Chin- 
man wOl force the US to agree to hlgheNevel 
dissuasions, anah as a bllatenl foreign nln- 
Isten eonlerenee or a multflateral con fer ence, 
pomlbty even at the summit level. They may 
fear that an attempt at a solution In the UH 
would eolidiiy opinion In favor of an accept¬ 
ance of "two Chinas.** However, both Hoe- 
cow and Peiping apparently deem It advan¬ 


tageous to raise the issue in the General At> 
eembly, dtber to forestall a US Inlttattve or 
In hopes of furthering their alms of pStaytng 
and hoisting the U8. 

11 BegardOee of the forum. It Is dear that 
the Chinees Communists are In no mood lor 
any negotiated settlement which would re¬ 
store the status quo ant*. They wm oppom 
any proposal that smacks of “two Chinas," 
that commits them to accepting the principle 
that they have no right to "liberate” the tan* 
rltory held by the ORC, or that gnats the 
x US a right to Individual or coUecttve edf-de- 
f enee In the Taiwan Strait area. While It Is 
possible that they would perialt a temporary 
eeaeedrs to develop during the negotiations 
la ordw to enhance their propaganda posture, 
they would be unwilling to commit themselves 
to in Indefinite cease-fire. They would re¬ 
fuse any proposal which aeomad to tie thrir 
hands more than those of the GRC. They 
might sw e p t e om e t ype of *tosutrallmtioa" 
of the offshore Islands as an Interim move, 
hoping that the negative effect on ORC mo¬ 
rale would be greater than the restriction 
on Communist activities. However, they al¬ 
most certainly would not regard this as a 
permanent solution. 8tno-8ovlet taetatenoo 
upon a resotuOon of the entire Taiwan prob¬ 
lem favorable to Qommunht China will r emain 
strong, and it Is likely that they will continue 
to take a cons i de rable risk la utilising mili¬ 
tary pre ss ure as a means of-undermining the 
strength and determination of the Chinese 
Nationalists. 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TAIWAN STRAIT CRISIS 


THE PROBLEM 

To mttinita probable Chinese Communist courses of action with respect to the 
crisis which has existed in the Taiwan Strait since August; and probable Chinese 
Communist, Chinese Nationalist, and non-Communist East Asian reactions to vari¬ 
ous possible developments in the Taiwan Strait area. 


THE ESTIMATE 


L THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS AM) THE 
TAIWAN STRAIT CRISIS 

A. Chinas* Communist Objectives and Mo¬ 
tives in Initiating the Crisis 

L In initiating the present crtsU, Onmmantit 
China has Shown greater bohtnne In probing 
08 intentions in the Taiwan Strait than at 
any time heretofore. This ahift in tactics baa 
taken place against a background of gener¬ 
ally increased Chinese Communist smertive- 
nass and confidence since the advent of sput¬ 
nik. m general, however, we believe that the 
ahift in tactics in the Taiwan area does not 
portend any basic change in the over-all con¬ 
duct of Chinese Communist foreign pobey as 
described In NIB 11-88 (16 liay l98g). J 
2. TheChtneee Communists wgsrd continued 
QRC control of the offshore islands as an 


affront to ttastar national prestige and dignity. 
They may stffl regard the QBC position on 
the offshore Wands, backed at It la by the 
U8, aa a military threat However, we do not 
believe that the Chiasm Oosnxnunfcts Initi¬ 
ated the premnt aids with the firm Intention 
m nWWTTH BM MBpOW BMPfll NfUOMl Of 

GRC, UB, and wwdd reactions. Such recent 
actions In the premnt crisis as the failure to 
use the CCAF for offendve action, the less 
than maximum postible artillery effort, the 
emphasis on the uadennlutng of Chinem 
Nationalist morale, and the emmtion of 
the bombardment between 6 and SO Octo¬ 
ber almost eertalnly Indicate that Piping's 
leaders ait wring mfltiary po we r primarily at 
a political weapon, and that they are not com¬ 
mitted to the Immediate capture of the 
Wands at all costs. 


x rnm 1S-SI (1#Map INS) held that: the ( 


the head in Ada to be nmalns ambW the West; 
thar an not bnpatlant to aakdeea their goals; 
tiny an dlnettef tbalr mettles to w ar d the In- 
tanmdhia ohjeetha of weebanlns the padttaa 
and Influence of the U8 In Ada; the principal 
throw of tbalr policy will oonttnue to be reason- 
ablenaw and peaceful ooeiWama, though they 
win dhptoy mon awcrUvenas; they an oon- 
eerned about the growth of "two Chinas" senti- 


i action with the UB; < 

• efforts to i 
wm; and "the poWbUMy cannot bo 
that that 

tve poliay toward the < 
part be cam e of lntonee trritoticn and a ■ 
affront, In part toe 
to ( 

part to tost U8 intaottone In the Taiwan i 
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3. Nor do we believe thet the Chinese Ccm- 

nraniste viewed the eoqoWtte of the offshore 
islands as their fundamental objective. Their 
primary purpose in Increasing military and 
political preeeure In the Taiwan Strait area 
was undoubtedly to further thdr ultimate 
goal of eliminating the GRC and bringing 
about the withdrawal of US forces from the 
Taiwan area. They probably believed that 
their action would servo this purpose: (a) by 
probing US determination to support the 
GRC; (b) by driving a wedge between the US 
and the GRC; (c) by discrediting the GRC 
and the US before world opinion; (d) by re¬ 
minding the world that Communist China 
most be reckoned with; (e) by preventing a 
drift toward wider acceptance of a do facto 
“two Chinas* situation; and (f) by straining 
Nationalist morale. Although domestic con¬ 
siderations probably played some part In the 
timing of the f Commun ist initial at- 

tack, we believe that these considerations were 
of secondary importance in the reaching of 
the to the 

4. Available evidence, albeit inconclusive, in¬ 
dicates that the USSR did not initiate the 
crfali by enco ur aging the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists to their actions. However, the Soviets 
dearly acquiesced In it and have supported it, 
almost certainly in the belief that it would 
not lead to large-scale hostilities between 
Communist China and the US. There le no 
evidence as to what role the USSR played, 
if any. In the temporary suspension of 
shelling. 

B. Present Chinese Communist Intentions 

3. Whatever the expectations of the Chinees 
Communist leaden In July and August, they 
have probably become convinced that the US 
itself would fight rather than per mi t the off- 
tiiore Maude to fan in the face of direct mili¬ 
tary pressure. In them circumstances, the 
Chtnwm Conapuniiti, apparently unwilling to 
risk resort to thorn Increased military meas¬ 
ures which would be necessary to effect a com¬ 
plete interdiction of the Maude, probably 
estimate that they can bed pursue their ob¬ 
jectives at the moment by emphssMng the 
political aspect of their effort, while main¬ 


taining a measure of mflttary pressure. They 
probably retain considerable confidence that 
a course of dialling and Intermittent “truces* 
win still serve to aggravate US-GRC relations, 
erode Nationalist morale, and exert world and 
domestic pressures on the US to effect a with¬ 
drawal of Nationalist troops from the offshore 
islands, as a step towards Communist China's 
aim of eliminating the GRC. 

6. The Chinese Communists almost certainly 
consider that their position Is a strong one 
and that there Is UUle compulsion on them 
to make concessions. They probably Intend 
to maintain In the Warsaw talks that the only 
Issue negotiable with the US Is a withdrawal 
of US forces from the Taiwan area, insisting 
that the question of the offshore Islands and 
Taiwan Is a purely Chinese affair. However, 
they probably view a continuation of these 
talks as desirable in order to give the world 
the impression that they are willing to nego¬ 
tiate, to forestall UN or other international 
consideration of the crisis, to arouse doubts 
In the GRCb mind regarding US policy, and 
to reap whatever prestige benefits result from 
direct talks with the UH At the same time, 
they wffl probably continue to offer to nego¬ 
tiate with the GRC, suggesting to the Ntr 
tinneltifs openly and through covert contacts 
that they had better make a deal soon before 
the US abandons them. They will almost cer¬ 
tainly prefer such negotiating channels to 
any discussion of the crisis in the UN or in 
any other international forum, since this 
would probably involve resolutions which 
would not fully endorse Peiping's position and 
which might have “two Chinas* connotations. 

7. Peiping's negotiating position is limited by 
its concern that acceptance of any conces¬ 
sions might prejudice its data to Thlwan and 
the offohore islands. It may hope that the 
UB wffl exert pr e ss ure an the GRC to with¬ 
draw from the offshore islands, calculating 
that such pressure win exacerbate U8-GRC 
relations. How ever , the Chinese Communists 
would not accept such a withdrawal as a 
permanent solution to the Tehran problem, 
although they may suggest that if they were 
given the offshore Islands and If the US were 
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to withdraw Its fra from the Mm im, 
they would not me torn against Thfuan lor 
a certain period. limy certainty do not view 
a d« /Oeto neutralisation or a re du ctio n of the 


and it lo moot unHkeiy that the would i» 
spend to such proposals by offering any con- 
c o mm Certainty they would not agree to 


8. the specific actions wfefcfi Oomnonlst 
China will pursue wittrin the Umtts indicated 
above*— refraining from both mtimm risks 


thne to earns. In any event, they will not 
gtvo up their efforts to qptt the US end the 
GRC, to earns the eoBapee of the QBC* end 


10. We do not that the Chtoeeo 

~ lists win take overt mfittaiy action 
other Ikr lntaa oauntriee d nti ne 
future. In the event that the afl- 
inds wem last by the Ghtoeee No- 


ttaaW* we would foresee heightened Com- 
amnlst p r e mium spinet other areas of Ada. 


and major conce s sions —am dlfflcnlt to estt- 
mate Chinese tacti cs win de pend 

in large measure on Soviet attitudes end on 
Nationalist and particularly UB actions. The 
Chinese Communists wfll probably move up 
new end improved aircraft and other weapons 
into the Immediate coasts! areas, but we be¬ 
lieve that they win continue to refrain from 
l iim rfiHij £ d ir e ct to capture the na 

Jaroflkhamftdandsaslongae they believe that 
this would involve them in hotftttke wife fee 
m Kerertfartan, thie dose not rule out, espe¬ 
cially in the event that thefar promt tactics 
fan to advance their cause, the res um ption of 
mrious interdiction efforts and mocs aggres¬ 
sive employment of air and naval units in the 
Taiwan Strait Although the Primes Com¬ 
munists probably now believe that the UB 
would light rather than permit the Islands to 
fan hi the lice of d ir e ct wBStdn nmssum. 
they probably also believe that the UBimdd 
exercise ccn a Mer abt a r estr ain t short of a di¬ 
rect and flagrant Chinees Oommuntrt chal¬ 
lenge. Consequently, they probably believe 
that it would he safe again to mate a high 
degree of mfUtaiy tension in the Strait ana. 
lh such a situation there would always remain 
a serious chance of miscalculation, from 


and Chinese Cbmmunlst forces. 

8. On balance, we feel that far the near future 
the chances favor a prolongation of the 
present situation of no maximum Jutantietion 
effort, no serious negotiation, no solution. 
Ammtng the NationaUeta remain on the off* 
shore Ishmrte, the Chinese Cnwmumlsti wfll 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST INTENTIONS AND PROBABLE COURSES 
OF ACTION IN THE TAIWAN STRAIT AREA 


THE PROBLEM 

To UM Communist China’s capahfHUca, intentions, and probable mums of 
action with respect to the Taiwan Strait am over the next year. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. We behere that Communist China artillery capability. Moreover, by sup- 


brake off the Taiwan Strait crisis last 
October primarily because it believed that 
to increase military pressures to the point 
necessary for a successful Interdiction 
e ffo rt e gatmt C hfa MMO oiried unacoap t* 
able risk of hostiUtiss with the Da Fur¬ 
thermore, relatkms between the U8 and 
tba Qovemment of the Republic of China 
(GBC) had not been impaired, National¬ 
ist morale remained high, and the ten¬ 
sions created by Peiping's actions were 
proving damaging to Copunm iiit Cblntls 
international prestige. Peiping was also 
oancemed over moves by some Aslan 
countries toward compromise proposals It 
considered unacceptable. ( Parat. 15-18 ) 

2. There has actually been little change 
since last October in the military picture 
in the Taiwan Strait area. The Chinese 
Communists do not have the capability to 
prevent resupply of tba Matsua or Big 
and Little Chlnmen by artillery fire alone. 
They could at any time create consider¬ 
ably gresder havoc on the Chlnmen group 


ptanenttog artillery bombardment with 
attacks by aircraft and motor torpedo 
boats, pomlbly along with offensive mine- 
warfare, they could make resupply and 

mlnffmttwiMmt thf Qhhwnyi and MatSU 

garriaona virtually impoadble unleas U8 
air and naval farces were committed to 
keeping the supply lines open. The Chi¬ 
nese Communist forces remain capable of 
taking any of thi i ™ n * r coartnl iilandi 
quickly and with little or no warning. 
Barring US intervention, they also could 
seise the larger coastal Hands. (Paras. 
23-25,17) 

3. There are pres e ntly no Indications of 
any Chinese Communist preparations for 
increased military pressures In the Tai¬ 
wan Strait There is no firm evidence 
that additional troops, heavier artillery, 
mlssDea, additional aircraft, additional 
motor torpedo boats, or mineeraft have 
been moved Into the Strait area. How¬ 
ever, Communist farces could be quickly 
and heavily reinforced, and quite pos¬ 
sibly without detection prior to their 
employment (Para. 31) 


than they did during the previous crisis 
should they choose to exercise their full 

SlgBKT 
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4 The Chinese Communists win almost 
certainly seek to avoid hostilities with the 
OS. We believe that they win not at¬ 
tempt to seise Chlnmen or undertake an 
all-oat effort to prevent its resupply. We 
also betters such actions unlikely 8gatast 
tliB M a t ron thoug h the C hinese Ooeqxhu- 
nlsts may to this case be somewhat lees 
certain of OS tntenttoos and possible re¬ 
actions. However, we behave that the 
Chinese Communists will continue to em- 
ploymiUtaiy pressures in support of their 
essentially political and psychological 
"■mpeign In the Taiwan Strait They 
will probably attempt to keep the Strait 
Issue alive and probably will not relax 
their military p re sent e e to such a degree 
as to permit the situation to become qui¬ 
escent over an extended period of time. 
(Para. 37) 

5. There are a number of military pres* 
sores open to the Chinese Communists. 
They may engage in periodic heavy shell¬ 
ing and limited air and/or sea operations 
to harass the Nationalists in the Chin- 
men and Mateo areas; if the CCAF im¬ 
proves its proficiency, it might more ag¬ 
gressively engage the CAT. The Chinese 
Communists might attempt to seize one 
or mqra of the small, lightly-held off¬ 
shore islands, particularly Ta-tan and 
Srh-tan, which could probably be taken 
by a surprise operation before effective 


counteractionconldbemounted. (Faroe. 
38-39) 

& In the course of the Berlin crisis the 
fiWiwM n Q onmnn dsts may firfWThHT their 
ability to heighten tensions in the Tai¬ 
wan Strait, either as a part of co-ordi¬ 
nated Bloc strategy or in furtherance of 
their own objectives in the Far East We 
behave that the CMn ee e Communists 
would not heighten tendons without 
prior consultation with the Soviets. In 
either case, the Soviet position would al¬ 
most certainly depend on the course of 
the negotiations or on events in the Ber¬ 
lin crisis Itsell The Soviets wfll prob¬ 
ably desire to keep tensions in the Far 
Bast about os they are at present so long 
as they judge that the Berlin situation Is 
progressing ftocorrifag to thoir Mdag> 
Should the Soviets estimate that the Ber¬ 
lin situation is going badly for them, they 
may advise the Chinese Communists to 
increase tensions in the Far East The 
Chinese Communist response to such So¬ 
viet advice would be influenced not only 
by the Berlin situation and Soviet desires 
but also by Peiping’s own estimate of the 
advantages or disadvantages of heighten¬ 
ing tensions in the Taiwan Strait or pos¬ 
sibly elsewhere in the Far Bast Any 
moves to heighten tension In the Taiwan 
Stndt, however, would almost certainly be 
calculated to fall abort of provoking major 
hostilities. (Para. 34) 
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DISCUSSION 


I. INTRODUCTION 

7. The past few months have seen a shift 
In the apparent mood of Chinese Communist 
foreign policy. During most of 1968, Pei¬ 
ping's over-all conduct of foreign policy was 
marked by truculence and toughness, and 
in August Communist China suddenly under¬ 
took the most aggressive action in the Taiwan 
8trait since 1949. Peiping has let up on its 
military pressures in the Strait since last 
October, however, and has softened the bel¬ 
ligerent tone of its foreign policy pronounce¬ 
ments. 

a Nevertheless, the issues involved in the 
Taiwan 8trait crisis have not been resolved. 
Communist China's basic objectives in the 
Taiwan Strait area remain unchanged: to 
eliminate U8 influence and powe r , to destroy 
the OBC, and to assume control of all Nation¬ 
alist-held territories. The purpose of this 
paper is to eammlne the initiation and the 
course of the 1968 Strait crisfc, the Chinese 
Communist breaking off of the crisis, and the 
developments which have occurred since that 
tfana to see what light they throw on Com¬ 
munist China’s probable courses of action in 
the Strait area over the next year. 

II, THE 1958 TAIWAN STRAIT CRISIS 

9. We believe that a number or considerations 
were behind the Chinese Communist decision 
to step up their military activity in the Tai¬ 
wan Strait in August 1968. In the most gen¬ 
eral sense, the operation reflected the appar¬ 
ent confidence with wfakh the regime viewed 
the external situation during 1958. Under 
the impact of Soviet progress in rocketry, Fel- 
ping*s leaders appeared to have been con¬ 
vinced that a decisive shift in the world bal¬ 
ance of power had occurred in the Bloc’s 
favor. Peiping's propaganda appeared to re¬ 
flect some impatience to move more force¬ 
fully to exploit the Bloc's favorable p ower 
p of t tftm It’S "peaceful coexistence" line had 
felled to advance Communist China's inter¬ 
ests in the Taiwan Strait; this line had in 
fact contributed to a nnso of International 


complacency and a tendency in world opinion 
to accept a de facto "two Chinas" situation. 

10. m this general atmosphere Peiping's 

leaders probably believed that the time was 
ripe for a new blow at the CIRC. Communist 
China probably estimated that the US would 
be isolated on ^ offshor e is¬ 

land question, and that the U88RW progress 
in advanced weapons might deter the US from 
accepting great risks in local war situations. 
Accordingly, Peiping probably believed that 
the U8, already co mmitt e d at the time in 

imsus gast, mi g ht ^ unwilling or unable 
to pre v e nt the Ion of the offshore Islands 
Peiping apparently set out to test this esti¬ 
mate by probing US reactions, in the expec¬ 
tation that if the US did not Intervene, the 
wihMf if^n^ could be gained ftuv wg** inter- 
diction, evacuation, or, perhaps, mass defec¬ 
tions. The fall of these Wanda, Peiping be¬ 
lieved, would seriously undermine the morale 
and staying p ow er of the OBC on Taiwan, 
drive a wedge betwee n the US and the OBC, 
and cause the US to suffer a major Ion of 
prestige and influence in Asia. 

11. Peiping probably anticipated that It could 
not lose In such a probing action, believing 
that even if the U8 did make a firm stand in 
the Strait, the resulting tension would create 
serious problems for the US in its relations 
with its allies and with the neutral nations 
of Asia, increase pressures for world accept¬ 
ance of Communist China, and halt any 
tendency toward world acceptance of a de 
facto "two Chinas" situation. 

12. In any event, Communist China's leaders 
probably did not intend to take measures 
which would seriously risk US counterattack 
against the mainland. Interns artillery bom¬ 
bardment was probably considered to be the 
principal am which could be safely employed. 
The extent to which other military means 
would be committed was probably contingent 
upon US and GBC responses 

IS. We continue to believe that foreign and 
Bloc policy considerations were primary In 
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china's do rfe W n to hos- 

tattles in the Tfetwan Strait. However, the 



regime mast hate considered the interplay be- 
tween each a military crisis and Its domestic 
"teap forward** and commune programs in its 
planning. The Strait venture proved a use¬ 
ful instrument in pressing for accelerated eco¬ 
nomic efforts and in organising the populace 
into communes. The regime probably had 
planned to take advantage of the Strait action 
to push these domestic programs, fait we do 
not believe that this action was undertaken 
b e ca use of any dampening internal need. 

14 The role of the USSR in the 1908 Strait 
crisis Is stfll not dear, though we continue 
to believe that the USSR did not Initiate 
the crisis by encouraging the Chinese, but, 
instead, acquiesced In and supported Chinese 
initiative. We are confident that the idea 
of the threat In the Strait was Chinese, that 
It had bean In the process of planning and 
maturing far some time, and that some kind 
of timetable existed for its activation. The 
feet that Khrushchev left Moscow for a trip 
to Peiping at the height of the Middle Bast 
crisis sntimw to indicate that the two allies 
fait a need at the time for closer over-all co¬ 
ordination of Sine-Soviet policies. The sub¬ 
sequent eve nts of August suggest that there 
was agreement with the USSR on the timing 
of the Strait venture and on the extent to 
which it would be pushed. The Mao-Khru- 
ibchev meeting may also have Included an 
agreement that diversionary pressures in the 
Strait could advance Bloc interests in the 
Middle Bast, and that a high state of tension 
might be maintained simultaneously on two 
fronts* Par East and Middle Bast 

ML COMMUNIST CHINA'S BREAKING Off OF 
THE TAIWAN STRAIT CRISIS 

18. Petptotfs Assessment of the Crisis. We 
believe that Communist China broke off the 
crisis last October primarily because it had 
found that to Increase military pressures to 
the point necessary for a successful interdic¬ 
tion effort carried unacceptable risks of hos¬ 
tilities with the TO. Furthermore, relations 
bet wee n the US and the ORC had not been 
impaired, and the tensions created by the 
pmh were pro ving damaging to Communist 


China's international prestige. In sum, Com¬ 
munist China's leaders had found their ven¬ 
ture in the 8tratt politically and militarily 
unrewarding, and the problem at hand had 
become one of how to disengage as gracefully 
as ponfifle and to find new ways and means 
of advancing their aims in the Taiwan Strait 
area. 

16. Communist China's leaders were undoubt¬ 
edly impressed with the rapidity, scale, and 
nature of the US military response. Where 
the US intentions with respect to the off¬ 
shore islands probably had earlier seemed un¬ 
dear to Peiping's leaders, it probably now 
looked to them as if the US would intervene 
rather than permit Chimnen to be captured 
or starved out Only with respect to the 
iittgM ami some of th e leamr offshore islands 
were US Intentions not dearly manifested. 

17. Peiping also found that it had underesti¬ 
mated Nationalist nerve, morale, and mili¬ 
tary capabilities. The CCAF was no match 
for the greater skill of CAF pilots, who, 
after the beginning of the intensive Chinese 
Communist bombardment, shot down about 
30 Communist MIG'S with the loss of only 
one or possibly two F-8tf 11 The CAF advan¬ 
tage was increased with the introduction of 
Sidewinders. The Chinese Communists also 
found that artillery bombardment alone could 
neither elicit Nationalist defections nor pre¬ 
vent resupply of Chinmen against the support 
measures which the US/GRC had brought to 
hear. 1 There were no defections from the 
offshore island garrisons or on Taiwan, and 
hi fact Nationalist morale seemed to improve. 

18. The Chinese Communists were probably 
surprised to learn that a number of Aslan 

' Ths C hinese Oommuirisls found that artillery 
fire could be effective lor temporary neutralisa¬ 
tion only and could not be dedtive unless em¬ 
ployed In conjunction with other means; that 
O emmunbl fin direction means and pro¬ 
cedural were Inadequate lor the seduction of 
Nationalist fortifications and coonterbattery ca¬ 
pability; that Indirect fire techniques were inade¬ 
quate to interdict determined amphtbtoui resup- 
Ply operations executed with modem equip¬ 
ment; end that Communist fortifications offered 
inadequate protection against accurate National- 
let oountsrbattery fire. 
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leaden co n d oned the 08 counteractions end 
ffyff i dfro d the onus of aggr eato to be on 
nnwiimwtof rh*na T Mpfa j f|| OODCCRied 
over moves by some Aden countries tovmids 
propoeels It oonetdered onec* 
esptable. Its leadars eleo found that tta mlli- 
tery activities in the 8tnit were having a 
damaging effect on its influence in Asia, es¬ 
pecially since its Aggressive action occurred 
at a time when Its commune revolution and 
its generally tough foreign policy were en¬ 
countering adverse reactions in Asia. 

19. Petpino 9 * Tactics Since the Crisis. Com¬ 
munist China's retreat from its earlier mili¬ 
tary and psychological warfare pressures has 
almost restored the general pattern of pre¬ 
crisis activity. The principal differences are 
that the coastal airfields are now occupied 
and that the level of artillery effort Is some¬ 
what greater than that in the weeks Imme¬ 
diately preceding the crisis. 

SO. The principal Chinese Communist effort 
with respect to the Strait since October has 
boon the attempt to undermine Nationalist 
morale and to induce Nationalist detections, 
through Sporadic shellings, propaganda ap¬ 
peals, negotiation offers, and the cover t pass¬ 
ing of letters to contacts end old friends in 
Taiwan. The present campaign, like similar 
ones in the past, seeks: (a) to separate by 
any means the dose alliance and defense re¬ 
lationship between the U8 and Nationalist 
China—primarily by Implying that each is 
being undercut or sold out by the other; (b) to 
weaken popular confidence in Nationalist 
long-term ability to survive as contrasted to 
Communist China’s growing might and “in¬ 
evitable" victory; (c) to convince officials and 
technicians an Taiwan that there is a place 
for them in the "New China"; and (d) to 
convince the world that Communist China 
will never accept a "two Chinas" solution and 
that Communist China's growing strength 
dictate s acceptance of the Communist solu¬ 
tion for ending the continuing crisis: US with¬ 
drawal from the Taiwan area and no outside 
interference in the "domestic" struggle be¬ 
tween Peiping and Taipei. 

91. We have no evidence that the Nationalists 
are receptive to these Communist overturn or 


have made clandestine responses to them. We 
do not believe that the communist campaign 
haste fact made much headway. The Nation¬ 
alists are aware of the many unattractive as¬ 
pects of communal life on the mainland, the 
United rale permitted nen^ommunlsts there, 
the greater freedom and the higher standard 
of life an Taiwan, and the continuing support 
which Taiwan is receiving from the US. It is 
passible, however, that some two-way commu¬ 
nication, between individuals, may be going on 
unknown to us. 

92. In continuing the Warsaw ambassadorial 
talks. Communist China has almost certainly 
not anticipated that they would lead to a sur¬ 
render of the ofbhore islands It has prob¬ 
ably continued these talks to create the Im¬ 
pression that it is willing to negotiate out¬ 
standing issues, and to avoid the onus of break¬ 
ing off the talks. It probably also hopes to 
create doubts about the 08 in the mind: of the 
Chinese Nationalists, and to extract whatever 
prestige value there may be in bolding direct 
negotiations with the U8. 

IV. CHINESE COMMUNIST CAPABILITIES 9 

23. There has actually been Uttie change since 
last October in the military picture in the Tai¬ 
wan Strait area. Both the Communists and 
the Nationalists have increased their air 
strength slightly, and the Nationalists have 
reinforced their artillery on Chtemen, but the 
balance of forces remains about the same as 
it was in August-September. Perhaps the 
most important change has been an improve¬ 
ment In Chinese Communist resupply and re¬ 
inforcement capabilities opposite the liatsus 
as a result of the completion of the rail line 
to Foochow. 

24. Assuming no US intervention, we believe 
that the Chines'- Communists could seise the 
liatsus or the Ciiinmens, 8 although at con¬ 
siderable cost A successful assault against 
the Matsu Islands could be mounted with the 
troops already s t ationed in the Foochow area 
(an estimated 47,600). We estimate that the 


*8* Military Annex and maps insane 1-4). 
'For detalh concerning the various ofbhore h- 
landa, eee maps end paragraph At of the Mili¬ 
tary Annex. 
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200,000 combat troops would be req ui re d to a 
suooemful attack qn th e Chtomeat Although 
thh fonld nmu i t ili the mow mmt at man 
than 100,000 additional g round fora troops 
Into the Amoy am, such a movement could 
be made quickly and quite poarfbfy without de¬ 
tection. The degree and nature of US mili¬ 
tary Involvement would be the decisive factor 
in the outcome of a battle for the larger 

25. The Chlneee Communists do not have the 
capability to prevent resupply of Big and 
little Chlnmen by artillery lire alone. 4 How¬ 
ever, the Hn wi m i iwif ti could re* 

supply much more difficult and could create 
considerably greater havoc on the nw m wn 
group than at any time In the previous crisis 
should they choose to undertake the intensive 
and all-target bombardments a t which they 
were and are capable. Then are no major 
logistic limitations to effeetire resupply of the 
Gommunlat arUUery in the Amoy ana. 

38. The C h in se e Otanmunlatado not hare the 
capability to prevent resupply of the Uatsus 
by aittHery fire alone. dHlwugh the Chhieaa 
Cb mmun hte have an estimated 90 artillery 
pieces capable of reaching the three northern¬ 
most islands, limited obs er va ti on even during 
periods of good visibility would preclude eflec- 
uw miennrooiL 

27. The Cbtmwe Oonununieta could setae any 
of the small, offshore Mauds quickly 

and with Uttte or no warning: specifically, 
Tung-ting, the Wu-chlu’s, and the Tung-yins. 
Although the NationaUets could support the 
defense of the Tan Islands (in the Chlnmen 
complex) more effectively than in the case of 
the more Isolated Mends, the Chinese Commu- 


• The mpply titeelleu so the Obtaasos at no time 
meshed a dmprous stage daring the Taiwan 
Stall aetata, qwntiftae emu of ottfteal teams 
ehpeaa rmatataf at aboet SO dim ««ppfr. hr 
the Ham of the meat ftm, dtitverise br m and 



state could setae the Tens and deny them to 
Rationalist r e captur e. Should Peiping decide 
to garrison the Tan Wands, the Nationalists 
could seriousl y h ar as s the defenders. 

22. Qiaen the d emons t r ated sup er io r ity of the 
CAP fighter unite, Peiping would have to be 
prepared to accept dtaproporttanate looses In 
any air engagements with the Nationalists un- 
lees the quality of the Communist fighter unite 
had improved. These losses could become 
very costly if the battle were prolonged. De¬ 
spite this qualitative d iff ere n ce, the great nu¬ 
merical advantage of the Chinese Communists 
over the ORC In aircraft^ along with the large 
number of airfields in dose p rox im ity to the 
offshore Islands, give the OCAP the capability 
to effectively attack Nationalist xesuppfy oper¬ 
ations In the offshore island area. The Chi¬ 
nese Oommunieta also have the capability to 
protect (heir own surface ope r ations in the 
area from decisive interference by the Nation¬ 
alist Air Force. The Introduction of Soviet 
air-to-air miesOes and appropriate training 
would lessen the qualitative diff e r e n ce. 

29. By supplementing artillery bombardment 
with attacks by aircraft and motor torpedo 

posribiy along with minever- 

Ian, the Chinees Communists could make re¬ 
supply and reinforcement of the ofMure is¬ 
land garrison* virtually impossible unlam U8 
air and naval forces were committed to keep¬ 
ing the supply Ones open. 

30. The Chinese Communists bare the capa¬ 
bility to launch an air or amphibious attack 
agai n st Taiwan or the Penghus (Pescadores), 
but could not neutralise or seise these Manila 
against U8 resistance. 

31. There an proentty no tndlcatlcp, at any 
Chinese Communist preparations for increased 
military pr ess ur e * in the Taiwan Strait. 
There is no firm e videnc e that additional 
troops, beerier artillery, mtales, additional 
aircraft, adrtittnnal motor torpedo boats, or 
minecraft bars been raored into the Strait 
area. However, troops, (hips, and aircraft 
could at any time be committed quickly to 
operettas against the aflthore Wanda, quite 
possibly without prior detection. 


SBCJHf^ 
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V. PROBABLE CHINESE COMMUNOT 
COURSES Of ACTION 

A - --I .»-1 - — »*- 

a* uvnini UNMomnoni 

U. We beUeve that Goamaatet China 1 * bade 
objective* la the Taiwan strait ana will re¬ 
main unchanged. Alter the experience of last 
year's crisis, however, Oommunist China* lead¬ 
en may well estimate that no feasible co u rse 
of action is likely to lead to an early achieve* 
ment of their principal objectives. Yet they 
etanoet certainly believe that time is on their 
side and that they win be abte to exploit new 
opportunities which may arias la the Tehran 
Btralt ana in the normal course of events or 
which may result from their continued pres¬ 
sures. 

S3. Meanwhile, the present situation must 
seem to than to offer at toast seme advantages 
They can Increase or decrease tension In the 
Btralt ana to capitalise on International de¬ 
velopments or to serve domestic needs. Their 
poat-Oetobar t "* > *+*~»* that the onshore is¬ 
lands and Taiwan constitute a single problem 
which most be Wived at one time is probably 
designed in part to rattans Uoe their inability 
to capture the islands; dearly they am sensi¬ 
tive to the charge that they backed down dnr- 
tag last year's crisis. Nevertheless, they prob¬ 
ably also believe, as they have stated, that as 
long as the Nationalists bold the offshore is¬ 
lands the Taiwan Strait does not form a nat¬ 
ural dividing line which might appeal to world 
sentiment as a baste for a “two Chinas” solu¬ 
tion. They may also consider that the present 
situation contain* some opportunities for un¬ 
dermining Nationellst morale and for disturb¬ 
ing US-ORC relations. 

84. In the course of the Berlin crisis the Chi- 
new Commu nists mty exet ciw thei r ability to 
heighten tensions in the Taiwan Strait, either 
aa a part of co-ordinated Bloc strategy or In 
furtherance of their own objectives in the Far 
Bast We believe that the Chlneee Ootnmu* 
nista would not heighten tensions without 
prior consultation with the 8oviets. In either 
ease, the Soviet position would almost cer¬ 
tainly depend on the course of the negotia¬ 


tions or on events in the Berlin crisis Barit 
The Soviets wBl probably desire to keep ten- 
rions In the fkr But about es they are at pot¬ 
ent so long as they judge that the Berlin tit* 
nation is p r o po s in g according to their liking. 
Should the Soviets estimate that the Barm 
situation is going badly for them, they may 
advise the Chlnwe Communists to increaw 
tensions in the Far Bast The Chinese Com¬ 
munist response to such Soviet advice would 
be influenced not on^ by the Berlin situation 
and Soviet desires but also by Petplngh own 
estimate of the advantages or dtaadvantagee 
of heightening tensions in the Taiwan Strait 
or poss&dy elsewhere in tbo Ffcr Bast Any 
moves to heighten tensions in the Tfctwan 
Strait however, would almost certainly be cal¬ 
culated to fall short of provoking major hoe- 
tUtttaa 

86. We do not believe that domestic consldaiw- 
tions would by themselves cause Oommunist 
China to go so far as to undertake a major 
military effort in the Strait area during the 
next year. However, Peiping could create 
greater tension in the 8tzait area at any time 
as a means of rallying greater public sacri¬ 
fice and enthusiasm for its domsetlc programs 
of rapid, forced economic development and the 
oommunallsation of society. 

36. Several other factors may Influence Pei¬ 
ping’s course of action in the Taiwan area. 
Despite some moderation in recent months of 
the tenor of Peiping’s general foreig n 

policy statements, some of the amerttvsnsw 
which charactertaed its outlook during 1866 
is still present The Taiwan Strait situation 
provides the eeriest outlet for this aawrttve- 
ness, but if the Chinese Communists saw such 
opportunities elsewhere, they might feel less 
inclined to increase pressure in the 8tra!t area. 
Petping** action would of course also be af¬ 
fected by any developments which might lead 
a to aw an increased likelihood of a change in 
US or OBC policies. Continuation of the War¬ 
saw talks might Inhibit but will not prevent 
the Chinese Communists from taking more 
forceful actions should they so choose. 
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lb Probable Conn* of Action 

87. The Chinese Communists will almost cer¬ 
tainly seek to avoid hostilities with the U& 
We believe that they will not attempt to setae 
Chlnmen or undertake an all-out effort to pre¬ 
vent its resupply. We also believe such ac¬ 
tions unlikely against the Matsua, though the 
Chinese CcanmunisUinay In thkcaae be some¬ 
what lam certain of U8 intentions and possible 
reactions. However, we baUeie that the Chi¬ 
nees Communists will continue to empty mili¬ 
tary presrares in support of their essentially 
politic al said paychoiogical campaig n in the 
Taiwan Strait These pressures will probably 
not repeat the pattern of last year's unreward¬ 
ing military activities. However, Peiping will 
probably attempt to keep the Stmt tasoe 
abva, and will probably not relax its military 
pressures to such a degree es to permit the 
dtuation to become quieecent over an extended 
period of time. 

38. There are a number of military pressures 
open to the Chinese Communists. They may 
engage in periodic heavy shelling and limited 
air and/or sea operations to harass the na¬ 
tionalists in the Chlnmen and Matsu areas. 
They might attempt to seise one or more of 
the small, lightly-held offshore islands, par¬ 
ticularly Ta-tan and Erh-tan. Peiping might 
execute such an assault to support a political 
mova or to provide qpectfic evidence of progress 
for domestic political and propaganda pur- 

89. Though we believe it unlikely, It is pos¬ 
sible that the Chinese Communists may re¬ 
sume Intensive and sustained artillery bomb- 
baxdment o t the major offohore Islands, per¬ 
haps using heavtargmia. They might initiate 
aggressive aerial activity over the offshore is¬ 
land area and, possibly, the Strait We be¬ 
lieve, h o w e ve r, that they would be reluctant 


to expose their air force to the possibility of 
another humiliating defeat by the CAF, and 
hence we think them unlikely to initiate such 
air activity until they have considerably im¬ 
proved the proficiency of their pilots. Suffi¬ 
cient Improvement might be accomplished by 
a tew CGAF regiments with present equipment 
during the next lew months. Moreover, dur¬ 
ing the period of this estimate the CGAF win 
pfobabty have more advanced aircraft and may 
also acquire air-to-air mtasPcs. 

40. Peiping will probably intensify its political 
and psychological warfare campaign against 
the GRC. This can be done with little risk 
and with deman ds upon Commu¬ 

nist China's Isadsnhip or resource s . In par¬ 
ticular, Peiping might increase Its campaign 
of rumors regarding secre t negotiations with 
ORC leaders. It might renew the offer to ne¬ 
gotiate in formal and concrete terms which 
might win support from some non-Conunu- 
nist countries. 

4L Peiping might renew its demand that the 
US discuss the Taiwan problem and other 
questions at the ministerial level, perhaps cit¬ 
ing the lack of progress in the Warsaw ambas¬ 
sadorial talks to demonstrate the need for 
higher-level discussions. Peiping would al¬ 
most certainly rebuff any over-all considera¬ 
tion of Taiwan Strait questions by an interna^ 
tkmal group, particularly by the UN. 

42. Although we believe that the Chinese Com- 
munlsts are not likely during the period of this 
estimate to undertake which they be¬ 

lieve would ran great risks of involvement with 
US fo r c es, they almost certainly will not 
change their basic objectives in the area. 
Over the longer run, as Communist China's 
economic and military strength grows, its 
leaden will probably become increasingly au¬ 
dacious in pursuing those objectives. 
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ANNEX A 


MILITARY 


A. GENERAL 

I. The 100-tnfie wide Taiwan Strait separates 
the Island of Taiwan from the mainland of 
China.* The Penghus (Peecadores), an archi¬ 
pelago of 64 Islands, lie about 25 miles west 
of Taiwan, and like the main island, receive 
the protective benefits of the relatively wide 
strait The ofttbore islands axe not so fortu¬ 
nate, geographically speaking, from a defen¬ 
sive standpoint These Islands consist of two 
major groups and three leaser groups. The 
largest Is the Chlnmen (Quemoy) group con¬ 
sisting of: (1) Chlnmen (Quemoy) Island, 
47 ftpiare miles, garrisoned by five divisions 
plus supporting troops; (2) Little Chlnmen 
(Little Quemqy, or Lieh Hsu) 6.7 square miles, 
garrisoned by one dtvhlan and supporting 
troops; and (8) the eight amen, rocky Tta 
islets, three of which are garrisoned with 
lightly armed troops of the Chlnmen forces, 
about 1,200 on Ta-tan, 215 or Srb-tan, and 
perhaps 70 on Hu-tsu Hsu. The military sig¬ 
nificance of the Tans (aside from morale con¬ 
siderations) Is confined to their usefulness 
as posts for Observation of the Amqy port area. 
The other major group consists of the Matsu 
complex, Including the Pal-ch*uan or White 
Dog islands. The largest Island, Matsu, about 
four square must, Is garrisoned with about 

II, 500 well-armed regular army troops; Chang- 
hsu, three square miles, has 5,000 regulars; 
and Kao4eng, about one square mile and 
northernmost of the Matsns, has 750 regu¬ 
lars. The southern Islands of the complex, 
thePai-ch'uans (White Dogs), stfil have some 
guerrilla forms, but are mainly manned by 
regulars: 8,800 on the one square mile of 
Hsi-ch’uan and 2£60 on the slightly smaller 
Tung-ch’uan. The other islands of the Matsu 
complex are not regularly garrisoned. 

8. Largest of the s om ew h at i solated lesser 
groups It the Tung-yln group. Lying about 


1 See maps (Figures 1-6). 
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26 miles* ENS of the nearert Island garri¬ 
soned by Nationalist regulars (Chang-hsu, in 
the Matsus), the two rugged small Islands 
(1J and 06 square miles) comprising the 
group are held by about 0600 lightly armed 
guerrillas. Lying about halfway bs tw ee n 
Chlnmen and Matsu and about 14 miles SR 
of the mainland are the two Wn-chiu Islands, 
the larger of which Is 850 acres. About 600 
tightly-armed guerrillas hold tills group. 
Tiny Tung-ting (Chapel) Island, about 14 
Billet south of c?hf n m»r j end sight miles off 
the mainland la held by about 70 regulars 
from a Chtnmsn division. 

S. In the Foochow area the Chinees Commu¬ 
nists have an estimated 47,600 troop s facing 
the 28,000 ORC troops In the Matsu Island 
group. In the Amoy area they have an esti¬ 
mated 86,900 ground force troops feeing about 
86£00 ORC troops on the Chhnucn Island 
group The GBC garrisons on the Chinmens 
and the Matsus are now at or about optimum 
strength. Artillery strength In the Chlmnen 
and Matsu areas Is approximately as fallows: 

COMMUNIST NATIONALIST 



Chlnmen Area 

1AB llMhlSn 

.. 11 

U8»mm . 

2S4 

186-mm Qwaa .. 

.. m 

76,78 and S7-mm. 

an 

lSS-nun Hows .. 

.. 84 

TOTAL . 

_^ 

78-mmHOmi ... 

TOTAL. 

.. Ill 
.. SO 

.. 517 


Mats Area 

I8t~mm . 

2 

155-mm Owns .. 

.. S 

m-mm . 

SS 

los-mm Hows .. 

.. m 

1SorS7-ma. 

15 

16-mm Hum ... 

.. is 

TOTAL. 

lflS 

TOTAL . 

. 80 

• AH emr-watar 


m In this note are 

ftven 

In mncrieel miles. 

'AH but S3 of the Com 

mnnlst artillery pie 

am In 


the Chlnmen area are believed to be wtttahi 
reuse of Nationalist positions. m addition to 
the pieces Urted them am 874 covered petitions 
In the area, the o c q ga n qr of which cannot be 
det ermin ed. (See Figures S and 4) 
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4. Prevailing weather conditions in the Tai¬ 
wan Strait determine to a great extent the 


day 1 * efforts of 598 tans (87 September) and 
488 tons (1 October) wen recorded. During 


Nationalist capability far resupply and rein¬ 
forcement of any of the offshore isl a n d s, and 
also an a limiting factor in any attempted 
invasion of Taiwan and the Penghus by the 
Communists. The gentle, variable winds and 
light seta of spring (April through June) pro¬ 
vide optimum conditions for movement across 
the Taiwan Strait During the summer (July 
through September), when the typhoon risk 
is high, traffic from Taiwan to the offshore 
islands may he completely disrupted for rela¬ 
tively long periods. The strong northeasterly 
winds in the fan and winter cause a period 
of heavy seas which also restrict znovcnunt 
and confine offloading to a few especially 
favorable, leeward beach sites. Seasonal vari¬ 
ations in weather are of far less significance 
for amphibious operations f rom the mainland 
against the offshor e t tfawdt 

a. THE CMNESE NATIONALISTS 

5. Logistical Consideration*. The Communist 
interdiction of the Chinese Nationalist efforts 
to resupply the Chinroen garrison created the 
outstanding problem of the Taiwan 8tralt 
crisis. However, the supply situation an Chin- 
men (Quemoy) never degenerated to a dan¬ 
gerous stage during the Taiwan Strait crisis. 
The Communists* Interdiction of the resupply 
effort influenced the extent of the National¬ 
ists* counterbattery artillery fire, and un¬ 
doubtedly initiated a general austere supply 
consumption program. However, by 6 Oc¬ 
tober 1958 (when the Communists announced 
their unilateral cease-fire), Nationalist resup¬ 
ply had reached a point where adequate sup¬ 
plies were being delivered despite the inter¬ 
diction effort The amount of resupply to 
support the Chfaimsn garrison was computed 
by MAAQ Taiwan to be a daily avenge of 
880 tons, which included 900 rounds of coun¬ 
terbattery artillery ammunition, for the 
four days immediately prior to the ceasefire, 
air deliveries alone averaged 840 tons daQy. 
For the period 14-80 September, despite inter¬ 
diction and bad weather, daily deliveries aver- 


the two-week period immediately following 
the cease-fire a total of about 40,000 tons of 
supplies was delivered. 

6. The valuable experience gained in continu¬ 
ing to resupply the island despite the Com¬ 
munist extSQery fire has greatly imp roved the 
amphibious and aerial delivery capabilities 
oftheGBC. Tim supply status of both Chln- 
xnen and Matsu as of February 1969 Indicated 
that the garrisons have stocks of supplies 
on hand sufficient for approximately three 
months. 


8TATD8 or SUPPL Y ON OHimflPf IN DAYS ON 
SUPPLY 
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7. The amphibious craft of the Nationalist 
Navy, supplemented by the BARCs (barge, 
amphibious, resupply cargo) nwlgnad the 
Army, can transport more than the minimal 
level of 380 tons daily to resupply the offshore 
islands. The Chinese Nationalist Air Force 
has the capability of delivering approximately 
300 tons of supplies dally to the offshore 


9. Naval Force* The naval losses sustained 
by the GBC during the 1958 hostilities have 
been partially replaced, and additional US 
ships are programmed for the next six man the. 


PBNBNNT ano NAVAL F0BC88 
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Although ORC drip strength Is slightly below 
the August 1958 level, loans have not bean 
major, and will be exceededby replacements. 
There have been no significant changes In 
deployment. The amphibious capability of 
the ORC Marine Corps continues to Im prove 
as newer equipment Is received, particularly 
tanks, and non landing exercises an con¬ 
ducted. B Is now con s kter sd capsids of 
mounting raiding operations against the 
mainland. 

9. Air Faroe*. The decisive victories scored 
by Nationalist 7-86F*s over Communist MKlt 
In the AugusUOctober air battles dearly dem¬ 
onstrated the high level or training and ex¬ 
cellent caliber of CAT fighter units. Their 
F-86F fighter squadrons must be ranked 
among the worldls finest air combat units In 
daylight operations This excellent fighter 
capability Is being i mp roved as Increasing 
numbers of Nationalist pilots are being trained 
In the use of the Sidewinder air-to-air oMo. 
Since the easing of tensions In the Strait, the 
GAF has also attempted to Improve its air- 
ground support capability through extensive 
training. The CAFS transport and troop car¬ 
rier squadrons performed well in resupplying 
Chinmen during the recent crisis and further 
such training is being achieved as the sirlift 
of supplies at> d p er son ne l to Chinmen con¬ 
tinues. Lastly, training In paratroop drops 
has also bean extensive In the past few 

wyitfhi. 

10. The over-ell capability of the GAF has 
been Improved in recent months by the re¬ 
ceipt of new equipment from the United 
States, instal lation of SMewinder eq uipment 
on additional lighten has Increased the CATs 
combat capability; It Is expected that a total 
of 155 ltatinniilit fighters will be equipped 
with these mlnOes by the end of 1959. 
Fighter capabtHtftes are also being Improved 
as the more advanced F-86F replaces the 
F-44GKS In Nationalist fighter squadrons. 
About 90 F-lob* will probably become opera¬ 
tional during 1960. The loan of 16 0-119*8 
for an Indefinite period has augmented the 
OAF’S airlift capabilities. 


11. The OBCkpreeent total aircraft Inventory 
in operational unite Is as fallows: 9 

Operational 


M nshtan.191 

JstWshUM (fftanmisteenm). XI 

land Breed AflW.!!!!!! 4 

Mon rampart . lit 

Other Set. — 

Otter Piston . IS 

TOTALS . Bet* 


12. MissBes. The OBC antiaircraft strength 
has been enhanced by the moveme n t of a US 
Nlko-Hercules battalion Into the Taipei area. 
This has allowed the redeployment or the No¬ 
tionalist AAA units which formeriy defended 
Tripeft to other strategic arses. These team 
a US Matador squadron on Taiwan. 

19. Offshore Islands Defense. Major emphar 
sk has been given to Improving the National¬ 
ist countefbattery artillery capablltty of the 
oflthore tohmdi during and following the Tai¬ 
wan Strait criris: 

a Chinmen: At the beginning of the crisis 
in August 1958, the Nationalist artillery units 
to the Chinmen De f e ns e command 
consisted largely of the light artillery organic 
to the six infantry diristoos of the Command, 
totalling 808 pieces. Of these, only the flfty- 
sbe 155-guns and h o w ltiew were capable of 
delivering effective oounterbattery fire against 
the more than 600 Communist artillery pleoee 
being emn&oved a—fae the comnlex. 

By t November IMS, homt r m , QBC artillery 
on Chinmen and Little Chinmen of 

counterbattery fire had been about doubled. 
Thie had been accomplished by a shift In em¬ 
phasis from light to medium and heavy artil¬ 
lery eras though the total number of guns 
bad Increased by only nine during this period. 
In addition, twelve 240-mm howltiers are now 
being readied on Taiwan far Nationalist use 
on Chinmen; however, date of deployment Is 
uncertain. Further, the Nationalists are Im¬ 
proving their observation capability with ac¬ 
tion already underway to provide equipment 


"There Is no QUO naval star force. 

•In addition there ere about 917 aircraft in non- 
operatlonal states: teaming, storage, or obso* 
latent 
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and training for sound and flash basal, and 
electronic meteorological sections for the off¬ 
shore islands. (See Ylguree 9 end 4) 
b. Matsu: Hie artillery inventory in the 
Matin Defense Command In August totaled 
S3 gone and howitaos, and has been increased 
to 90 tinea that date. The Conununtite have 
ap pr o x im a tel y an 11 to 1 ratio of counter- 
battery weapons compared to the Nationalists 
in the Matsu area, while the ratio in the CMn- 
men area Is only S to 1. The Matsus have a 
much lower priority than the CMnmsn com¬ 
plex; however, plane call for an augmentation 
of the heavy artillery. (See Figure 9) 

14 The military portion of the GHC on the 
offthote I slande, particularly t he t 1 "^ jumg 
of Qrtnmen, has shown substantial Improve¬ 
ment since tha Taiwan Strait crisis in the fall 
of 1968. The Nationalist troops on Ghinmen 
still number about 86,000; however, the QRC 
has agreed “in principle” to a redaction of 
about 16,000 men. The agreed reduction in 
personnel is to be offset by increases in artil¬ 
lery and automatic weapons, so that the over¬ 
all defensive capability of the islands will be 
strengthened. If this were accomplished, the 
numb e r of divWoos deployed on chlnraaoi 

would be reduced from six to five. The pres¬ 
ent C hi n ese Nationalist infantry division 
approximately 69 percent of the personnel, 
99 percent of the vehicles, and lees than 90 
percent of the artillery and cr e w s er ve d waap- 
ons of the U8 World War n type division. 
The newly adopted “Forward Look” infantry 
division of theOBC (seven dlriskme of a total 
of 21 axe scheduled to be reorgantied by De¬ 
cember 1969) will have about 97 percent of 
the personnel, 90 percent of the wehttm and 
cr e w s e r ved weapons, and the mma artillery as 
the US World War II type division. One or 
more of these new dhrWons wffl probably be 
committed to Chtomen during 1959. Neither 
of the QRC type divisions has organic armor 
artgnad. Morale of troops on the offshore is¬ 
lands, including the small Tin Islands, is re¬ 
ported as excellent 

14 Nationalist for d efense of ihv 

afhhore islande could probably not be signifi¬ 
cantly impaired by local subversion or sabo¬ 
tage. With fun US support brought to bear 


in time, Chinese Nationalist farces probabty 
could bold the major oiMhora Wanda indefi¬ 
nitely; without such support, they probably 
could not long withstand an all-out attack. 

C THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 

16. LogWad Constderattons. Although the 

Taiwan Strait is a substantial barrier afford¬ 
ing prctectkm to Ihhran and to the Penghus, 
there are no significant logistical difficulties In 
operations against the offshore islands, except, 
probably, in the supply of POL. TheCommo- 
niet surface transportation system will accom¬ 
modate a maximum of 7,500 tons per day into 
the Amoy-Foocbow area. The two cittes share 
the mU <5,000 tons) and river (2,000) ca¬ 
pacity. In addition, there Is a road capacity of 
600 tone per day. An Indication of the ade¬ 
quacy of this transpo rtation ca p ac ity Is aeon 
in the estimated weight of artillery ammuni¬ 
tion expended during the first six weeks of the 
bombardment of Chinmen. In August-Oc- 
tober 1998 the average dally exp en diture of 
artillery ammunition was 460 tons and the 
total expended was approximately 20,000 
tons-consumed from an estimated 220,000 
ton and an production rate 

by Communist China of about 44,000 tons. 
The daily supply r e qui rements for a Chinese 
Communist Army in combat is 609 tans, again 
Indicating adequacy of the m ai n la n d 
transportation system in the Itocbow-Amoj 
area to support ndtttary operations. Interior 
bottlenecks, an over-all shortage df rolling 
stock, and POL shortages, however, would de¬ 
velop during an extended operation. 

17. NamlFaress. Tim over-all naval strength 
of the Chinees Communists has i mp rove d 
slightly during the pest several months, but 
this improvement is believed part of the pro¬ 
grammed naval buildup that has taken ptece 
over the past several yean and is not related 
directly to the Tbtwun Strait crisis. 

fr«nrroKmi^ck»tfimEt7i(avaLvo^^ 
91 jm pt nopn ti, not inctadtas Sym la naval 
aviation 

4 Patrol vomelo (Inetatf- 
21 Ins 129 motor tor- 

4 potfo boats) .MS 

99 Landtag steps. 91 

Senioe emit Capps.) 990 
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In the offshore Islands ana, the strength of 
Chtaaee Communist Naval F o rc e s appears to 
be about the same as at the climax of the re¬ 
cent crisis, no known permanent deployments 
of submarine, major surface or landing ship 
units into the 8tralt having taken place. The 
relatively shallow water in the Taiwan Strait 
makes the effective use of submarines more 
difficult, and greatly increases their vulnera¬ 
bility to ASW operations* 

18. It is difficult to fix the number of small 
Chlneae Communist veamls in the area at pres¬ 
ent Baaed on the demonstrated ease with 
which motor torpedo boats can be introduced 
undetected, the strength of small patrol and 
landing craft types could be covertly aug¬ 
mented over a relatively short period of time. 
Moreover, In view of the relatively Short dis¬ 
tances Involved, the bulk of major naval 
strength could be deployed into the Straits 
over a 24-48 hour period with HtUe or no prior 
Indication. There have been no authenti¬ 
cated instances of the employment of mine- 
warfare by the Chinese Communists; neither 
have there been positive Indications of mine 
stockpiles along the Strait However, the em¬ 
phasis which the Chinese Communist Navy is 
known to place an such doctrine, coupled with 
an appreciable capability far mine delivery 
from all types of veamU, makes the occurrence 
of offensive mining a possibility to be reckoned 
with In the event of a renewal of hostilities. 

19. Air Forces. With the possible exception 
of a small increase in fighter strengths, Chi¬ 
nese Communist Air Force levels have re¬ 
mained about the same in the Taiwan 8trait 
area as they were during August-October 1958. 
At present, there are approximately 209-250 
Jet fighters baaed on the airfields in the Foo- 
chow-Swatow area. While there are no 
bomber aircraft operating from these fields, 
the Chinese Communists continue to have jet 
light bombers baaed at airfields well within 
striking range of Taiwan. It la possible that 
the Chlneae Communists have some bomber 
forces in areas directly behind the coastal air¬ 
fields. 

20. The Chinese Communists must have been 
hi ghly displeased with the performance of 
their fighter pilots daring the crisis, and we 


consequently believe that they must be con¬ 
ducting an intensive training effort to rectify 
this weakness. However, we have no direct 
evidence of any such effort. It Is estimated 
that it would take about four months of in¬ 
tensive training to make a OCAF regiment 
combat proficient (with existing equipment). 

21. It is possible that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists have received some MIQ-19 aircraft from 
the Soviet Union; several months would prob¬ 
ably be required, however, before Chinese 
pilots would be capable of effectively ueing 
this aircraft In combat. 

22. We consider It likely that the embarrassing 
air losses suffered by the Chlnem communists 
last foil, along with the glimpse they had of 
the effectiveness of the Sidewinder air-to-air 
missiles, have led the Chinese Communists to 
press the U8SR for similar weapons. We have 
estimated that the Soviets have developed sev¬ 
eral types of short-range air-to-air missiles, 
equipped with HX warheads. These coukl be 
made available for use by Chinees Communist 
Jet fighters; we have no evidence, however, to 
confirm or deny the existence o& such weapons 
In mainland China. 

28. The combined Chinese Communist Air 
Force and Naval Air Force include 2^96 oper¬ 
ational Jet aircraft, of which 1,795 are fighters 
and 460 are light bombers.. The present total 
aircraft inventory in operational units is esti¬ 
mated lobe: 

Optnttkmel 


Jet Fighter.1,115 

Platon Fighter . 9 


Piston Light Bomber/Tnctic&l/Attack. W 

Land-Based A8W. 10 

Piston Medium Bomber SO 

Piston Transport. 100 

Jet Trainers. 140 

Other Pfctan. 100 

TOTALS ..SAW* 


24. Reinforcement Capo Witty. Within 12 
days the forces in the Amoy-Foocbow area can 
be reinforced by approximately 255,000 troops, 
including three airborne divisions (of 7,000 


' In addition there are about MS5 aircraft In non- 
operational states: training, storage, or obeo- 
leeeent 
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by C2BC or U8 forces. Within 21 days an ad¬ 
ditional 40,000 troops eould be deployed to the 
Amov-fbotboir iihl an estimated 

total force of 24 infantry dMakma aseembied 
than. These moves would not involve any re¬ 
deployment of those coasta l units now ste- 
tlonad outside of the Immediate Amoy and 
Foochow areas (which prsaomably would be 
kepi in position against the poatittllty of a 
Nationalist counterattack). Com p a r ed with 
a World War n type US infantry division, the 
CMnme Communist infantry division has ap¬ 
proximately the same personnel strength 
(about 17,000), but only SO percent as much 
artiHery, and 35 percent of the tanks and 
wyi| Q r v ehicles. Morals of the Com * 

nnmt st forces la good. 

25. Lift Capabilities. m an amphibious as- 
mit a gainst Chfaunen or Matsu it is unlikely 
that larger amphibious unite (L8T, LSM) 
would be e mp loyed due to the extremely ad¬ 
vene beaching conditions. However, by em¬ 
ploying letter amphibious unite (LCU, LCM) 
and readily available native craft, In succes¬ 
sive waves, the Chinese Commnniste have the 
capability of launching insults with forces 
numerically superior to the defenders on 
either the Chimnena or the Msteue. Timely 
warning might not be available that final 
preparations for either operation had been 

20. Utilising aerigned transport aircraft, to¬ 
gether with available dvfl transport, and dis- 


reganting normal maintenance and opera¬ 
tional attrition, as weD as combat attrition, it 
is possible flat a m aximum Chipu m Commu¬ 
nist airborne force of up to 10J00 men could 
he dropped on the oftthora islands In two lifts 
on D-Day, followed by 5,100 men on D+l Day, 
end the remaining 5,700 men of the three air¬ 
borne dtvtaftons on D+2 Days. This airborne 
force Is aswmtlaTly light infantry, since the 
Chinese Communists do not have the aircraft 
or the capability to drop vehicles, or artillery 
larger than the pack 75-mm howiteer. Suffi¬ 
cient airfields axe available In southeast China 
to mount such an operation within close 
range of the Nationalist positions. The use of 
helicopters te move perecmnri from the main¬ 
land to the Chinmrn or Matsu Islands could 
increase the total force available by a consid¬ 
erable number, depending on the number of 
lifts flown. The Chinese Communists have 
an estimated 40 helicopters capable of carry¬ 
ing 16 troops each. 

27. Mistfles. Thera Is no p r esent evidence to 
corroborate recent low-level reports that the 
USSR has supplied short-range ballistic mls- 
sfiea to ftwwmw^t china, ■»!< there are no 
confirmed indications that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists have any type of misfile in the Tai¬ 
wan Strait area. The absence of firm evi¬ 
dence does not, of course, preclude the posfi- 
blltty that the Chinett Commentate may have 
received Soviet mlttflee and may have de¬ 
pict some to the Taiwan Strait area, though 
we believe It unlikely. 
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SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


THE PROBLEM 

To manning the Sino-Soviet relationship, and to estimate probable developments 
therein over the next five yean. 


CONCLUSIONS 


L The growth of Communist China’s 
power and self-confldonce has brought to 
the Sino-Soviet relationship an increased 
Chinese assertiveness and a consequent 
sharp increase in discord, particularly 
concerning outlook and attitude toward 
the nan-Oommunlst world. There is still 
one Communist faith, but there are now 
two voices of Communist authority. As 
a consequence, the Sino-Soviet relation¬ 
ship Is in process of difficult change. 
(Poms. 7-0) 

1 The 81no-8ovtet relationship is not a 
Communist monolith. Instead, it con¬ 
tains elements of both cohesion and divi¬ 
sion, and varying degrees of unity are 
displayed in the relations of the two 
powers in ideological, foreign policy, eco¬ 
nomic, and military affairs. Although 
Joined in the pursuit of broad Com¬ 
munist obj actives, the Soviet and Chinese 
partnership is subject to many of the 
separatist forces that have tradition¬ 
ally confronted alliances and coalitions. 
{Paras. 68-63) 


1 We believe that cohesive forces in the 
Sino-Soviet relationships will remain 
stronger than divisive forces at least 
through the period of this estimate. The 
strongest of the cohesive forces will be 
a mutual awareness of the heavy damage 
to their national interests and to the 
Communist cause which a substantial im¬ 
pair m ent of the alliance would inflict 
The two partners will almost certainly 
continue to share a common hostility to 
the West and a belief that through their 
common effurt in advancing international 
communism they can someday partici¬ 
pate in dominating the world. Their re¬ 
lationship will also continue to find co¬ 
hesion In the political , economic, and 
military advantages each receives. This 
will have particular force for the Chinese 
who, in view of their continuing military 
and economic dependence on the USSR, 
will probably feel that they have no genu¬ 
inely acceptable alternative to main¬ 
taining th ei r alliance with the Soviets. 
(Paros. 13-14,64-65) 
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4. Divisive forces continue to be present, 
however, and may increase. Differing 
national interests and characteristics, 
and the wide disparity in the develop¬ 
ment of the TJSSR and Communist China 
as Communist societies, will continue to 
exert basic stresses on the Sino-Soviet re¬ 
lationship. Communist China’s relative 
weight in the Bloc is likely to grow over 
the next five years. This growth will di¬ 
minish the leverage Moscow can bring to 
bear through Peiping’s military and eco¬ 
nomic dependence. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists will be more inclined to pursue 
their own Interests and to question Soviet 
leadership than they have during the first 
decade of the alliance. (Paras. 15-17,66) 

5. We do not rule out the possibility that 
the two powers may during the period of 
this estimate either come to an open break 
or reach a more fundamental integration 
of interests than now exists. We believe 
it much moire likely, however, that there 
will be no fundamental reconciliation of 
differences, that discord will ebb and flow, 
and that the growing duality of power in 
the Bloc will become increasingly Incom¬ 


patible with the present Bloc structure 
which has been based on a single source 
of authority. However, differences will 
be unlikely to force the USSR and Com¬ 
munist China so far apart that they cease 
to look to each other for support in their 
common drive against the West (Paras. 
67-69) 

6. The threat which the Sino-Soviet allies 
pose to US security and US interests is of 
great dimensions and is more likely to 
increase than to diminish during the 
period of this estimate. Nevertheless, 
since the alliance is a changing and evolv¬ 
ing relationship, it offers possibilities for 
favorable as well as unfavorable de¬ 
velopments from the US point of view. 
Stresses and strains in the Sino-Soviet re¬ 
lationship will tend to weaken the hostile 
combination, and may provide situations 
and opportunities which can be exploited 
by the West. At the same time, Chinese 
Communist pressure may on occasion in¬ 
fluence the Soviets to pursue a more mili¬ 
tant course toward the West than the 
Soviets would otherwise choose on tactical 
grounds. (Paras. 70-71) 


DISCUSSION 


I. INTRODUCTION 

7. The Sino-Soviet relationship has of late 
been publicly displaying greater signs of ap¬ 
parent strain than at any time In Its decade 
of existence: most Importantly, the USSR 
and Communist China have been engaged in 
a controversy over global strategy In which 
each claims to be preaching the true doctrine. 
Disputes of this magnitude raise the question 
as to whether the Sino-Soviet relationship can 
long maintain its present character or its 
present degree of coordination. 


8 The history of the Communist movement 
has been marked by controversies and schisms. 
These have occurred not only within the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, but between 
parties and between Communist regimes as 
well. Where disputes have reached serious 
proportions they have generally been settled 
by an exercise of Moscow's power. Occasion¬ 
ally, however, Moscow has either not sought 
or has not been able to exert such power, and 
schisms have occurred. The most notable 
example Is Yugoslavia. 
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9. Until Communist China began to emerge 
as a great power, the Communist movement 
had not experienced a serious controve rsy to- 
valving a major potential rival to the USSR. 
8!nee Communist experience provides no clear 
precedent far settling such a dispute between 
major Communist p owe rs , the present conten¬ 
tion between Moscow and Peiping foreshad¬ 
ows a difficult test tor the 8too-8ovlet rela¬ 
tionship In offsetting inherent etihlsmatlc 
forces. The outcome will in the long run sig¬ 
nificantly Influence the future courae of world 
communism. Internally and externally. It will 
also have profound Implications for the inter¬ 
ests of the U8 and the West. The discussion 
which follows seeks to examine the nature of 
the 8ino-8oviet relationship and to estimate 
Its future course. 

II. THE SASES OF THE SINOSOVIET 
RELATIONSHIP 

A. Evolution of the Rokrttorahip 

10. The present Sino-Soviet relationship has 
been molded by an association—sometimes 
harmonious, sometimes discordant—of nearly 
40 years' standing between the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
Communist Party. Beginning with the found¬ 
ing of the Chinese Communist Party to 1931, 
the two groups shared a belief both to revo¬ 
lutionary communism, and to the goals of 
overthrowing existing Chinese regimes and 
destroying Western influence to China. It 
was to the Interests of the USSR to sponsor 
the nascent Communist movement to China. 
To the Chinese Communist Party, to its 
early years a weak and disparate assortment 
of intellectuals, labor leaden, and military fig¬ 
ures, the USSR was Initially the only source 
of guidance and support. 

11. There have been difficulties Inherent to 
this relationship from the outset. Stalin'* 
faulty comprehension of the Chinese scene 
led to a degree of misguidance that at timet 
almost wrecked the Chinese Communist 
Party. 1 The USSR continued historic Rus- 


1 chias m commu nist sisdla continue occadoun Uy 
to eritldM the course s taken, especially in tbs 
yean 19S1-1SS4, by "mlwulded" Chine* leaden 
who “auloouticaBy copied foreign experience." 


slan efforts to obtain special rights and in¬ 
fluence in China. China lacked even the eco¬ 
nomic base and administrative-technical skim 
which the Bolsheviks Inherited to the Bnmla 
of 1917. Marxism, which had once been trans¬ 
planted to the Russian scene, then required 
even snore radical adaptation! to fit it to an 
agrarian Chinese setting. 

12. These problems were fairly manageable 
as long as the Chinese Communist Party was 
only a revolutionary Instrument for pulling 
down the existing Chinees state, but the situ¬ 
ation began to take on a new aspect once the 
Chinese Communist Party had firmly estab¬ 
lished its authority in China. To a tor greater 
extent than the 8ovlet Satellites, It won its 
victory by Its own efforts. The Peiping regime 
had developed its own sources of political and 
military power, Independent of direct 8oviet 
control. The terms of the Slno-Sovlet Alli¬ 
ance (14 February i960) accorded it special 
status within the Bloc, and It soon became 
clear that Peiping could In some respects set 
its own course. Mao bad already gained a 
reputation as a doctrinal innovator; the foun¬ 
dation had been laid for Peiping to become a 
unique second source of authority In what bad 
been a monolithic Bloc. 

9. Underlying Forces 

13. A number of very strong ties bind Com¬ 
munist China and the U88R. The leaden of 
both countries share a common core of philos¬ 
ophy and confront a common enemy. They 
join In perceiving the world p ower s as divided 
into two hostile camps and in placing their 
two countries on the same side. The Soviet 
and Chinese Communist leaden declare that 
there is an overriding need to pre s erve the 
unity of the Bloc in carrying on the struggle 
against the common enemy, and especially 
against Its leading element, the US, the arch¬ 
enemy by definition. 

14. Bach nation derives great practical bene¬ 
fits from its association with the other. The 
USSR and Communist China both appreciate 
the great increase to strategic strength that 
derives from their alliance. Their possession 
of a large land mass fronting on two oceans 
obliges the West to disperse Its military 
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strength vldalj In opposing the Bloc. The 
teet that Communist China opposes the West 
In Asia famnobiltoes a conddarablc portion of 
Western armed Ibices, diverts Western politi¬ 
cal and economic wets, and enables Moscow 
to concentrate Its forces elsewhere. It wae 
demonetrated in Kora that in certain dr- 
cnmstancee Chinese Communist aimed forces 
may serve Soviet Interests without necessarily 
Involving Soviet armed forces in direct conflict 
with the West Tor its part, Communist 
China has received economic backing and 
technical support which has been essential 
to its Industrial development It has also re¬ 
ceived guidance In the establishing and ad¬ 
ministering of a Communist totalitarian state, 
support from the Soviet Union in interna¬ 
tional forums, equipment for a powerful mili¬ 
tary establishment, and the protection of die 
Soviet nuclear capability. 

16. Basic straws, howeve r , underlie the re- 
latftonritlp. National identify—that is, the 
whole spectrum of peculiarly national inter- 
eats and national characteristics—Is a power¬ 
ful separatist force. Russia and China are 
nations with long and proud traditions, and 
the Runtans and the Chinew are very differ¬ 
ent peoples whose relations with one another 
have often been marked by enmity and recip¬ 
rocal contempt The Chinese Communists, in 
particular, continue to manifest traditional 
Chinese extreme pride end sense of superior¬ 
ity. Although both the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist leaderships preach that "national¬ 
ist thinking* Is an evil to be over c ome, their 
primary appeals to their publics are over¬ 
whelmingly keyed to national pride end as¬ 
piration. "Proletarian internationalism ** has 
not bridged the gulf that exists between the 
heritages, cultures, and psychological outlook 
of the Russians and the Chinese. 

16. The wide disparity in the development 
of the U3SB and China aa Communist socie¬ 
ties also placet Important stresses on their 
relationship. The Immediate needs and ob¬ 
jectives of the two countries differ In many 
respects. Communist China la In the early 
stages of building an Industrial base; It feels 
compelled to drive Its people, squeess its capi¬ 
tal from their output, and prolong extreme 


austerity. The prevailing, mood Is revolu¬ 
tionary. On the other hand, the relatively 
mature end affluent Soviet Union has reached 
the stage where It is giving greater attention 
to the working conditions and living stand¬ 
ards of its people in order to achieve the 
planned expansion and qualitative improve¬ 
ment of its economy, in addition, the 8oviet 
people almost certainly have an increasing 
stoke in p reser v ing the gains in living stand¬ 
ards and freedom from terror that they have 
experienced since Stalin's death. 

17. The greatly different status of the two 
partners in International affairs also exerts 
a separatist force. The foreign policy outlook 
of Communist China is heavily Influenced by 
the fact that it does not Itself play a central 
role In International councils and it lacks 
many of the attributes of the great power 
status it covets. Because of relative Isola¬ 
tion In international affaire and Its geograph¬ 
ical position, Communist China Is an Aslan 
power with immediate interests concentrated 
in that area and with little opportunity or 
capability for realistically assenting the situ¬ 
ation In the West Its foreign policy aspira¬ 
tions ore frustrated not only by Western op¬ 
position but also by Soviet restraints. 

61. THE CHARACTER OF THE SINO-SOVIET 
RELATIONSHIP 

A. Communist Relations 

18. Ideology. The leaders of both countries 
draw upon the same Marxist-Leninist sys¬ 
tem of thought for their appreciation of In¬ 
ternational and domestic affairs. They share 
a common faith In the ultimate world triumph 
of communism, believing themselves to be rid¬ 
ing the crest of inevitable historic develop¬ 
ment They are unalterably opposed to what 
they consider to be the decadent system of 
capitalism, which has In their view reached 
Us Anal stage in imperialism. They believe 
that their efforts can hasten the destruction 
of capitalism, in addition, the Soviet and 
Chinese leaders also agree that Communists 
must gain and hold power in other countries, 
and that a "dictatorship of the proletariat* 
must be established, led by the Communist 
Party, to oversee forced development of the 
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economy through state planning and state 
ownership of the means of production. 

19. In practice, however, the interpretation 
and application of I deological “truth**' is at 
« nee a divisive force in the Sino-Soviet rela¬ 
tionship* Although in both regimes all poli¬ 
cies are conceived within the Communist 
fr ame of reference and some may be largely 
motivated by doctrinal concepts, we believe 
that most major policy decisions are primarily 
directed hy practical considerations In any 
case, every important switch and turn of pol¬ 
icy in the Communist world must be accom¬ 
panied toy doctrinal Justification. In the past 
few year* both the 8oviet and Chinese Com¬ 
munist leaden have endeavored to sanctify 
widely differing policies by citing selected ex¬ 
cerpts from the vast and often contradictory 
mam of Communist scripture, claiming in the 
process that their leaden, Khrushchev and 
Mao, are “creatively developing** classic Com¬ 
munist doctrines. In this colloquy, Mao Tse- 
tung and his colleagues appear in a sense as 
fundamentalist "prophets** who consider that 
the “established church** has become too 
worldly and urbane, and that a return to orig¬ 
inal militancy is necessary for Invigorating 
the common faith. Moreover, they deny status 
to Khrushchev as a great developer of com¬ 
munism on a level with Man, Engels, Lenin, 
8tahn, and Mho. They appear to consider 
Khrushchev a second-generation Communist 
and a basteUder from Leninism. 

SO. As long as Chinese policy Initiatives and 
doctrinal pretensions were confined to rela¬ 
tively minor domestic matters, the Soviet at- 
tltude was favorable. However, as early as 
1990 the Chinese began to make grand pro¬ 
nouncements on Bloc matters, and have since 
become increasingly assertive on both domes¬ 
tic and world affairs, differing flatly and 
openly with the Soviets on an increasing range 
of questions of doctrinal interpretation. The 
Soviet leadership is affronted by the departure 
from Soviet policy and the Chinese challenge 
to florist authority. Thus, Sino-Soviet debates 
on the proper Interpretation of Communist 
scriptures reflect serious disputes both on fun¬ 
damental policies and on the authority of the 
interpreters to formulate such policies. 


21. In the past few years Moscow and Peiping 
have at times been In strong disagreement 
on a number of questions of Ideological inter* 
pretation Among these have been the Chi¬ 
nese emphasis on “uninterrupted revolution” 
the Chinese view that "contradictions*' can 
exist between the leaders and the led in a 
Co m mu n ist state, and the Chinese claim that 
political awareness is as important in stimu¬ 
lating productive effort as is a system of eco¬ 
nomic rewards. Although these matters are 
of considerable importance among Commu¬ 
nists, they have been largely overshadowed by 
two especially significant areas of deputation. 
These co n c er n ideological support for variant 
foreign policies and the theoretical "correct¬ 
ness** of the Chinese communes. 

22. The most serious question of foreign pol¬ 
icy for Moscow and Peiping Is which policy 
should be fallowed toward the West and 
toward revolutionary movements outside the 
Bloc. In general, the Chinese interpret Len¬ 
inist literature to Justify a much harder and 
more aggressive line In them respects than 
does Khrushchev. The differences concern 
interpretation of the present historical epoch, 
Use degree to which modem w eapon ry intro¬ 
duces new elements into the historical procan, 
the proper definition of coexistence, the pos¬ 
sibility of eUxnlnattng war, and, mart Impor¬ 
tantly, the proper risks to be run. The USSR 
and Communist China publicly state their 
present bitter differences In Ideological 
terms—which, among Communists, indicates 
that the dispute has became acute.* 

23. The other principal dispute has concerned 
the Chinese Communist commune program, 
which runs completely counter to Khru¬ 
shchev*! plans for organising and raising agri¬ 
cultural production in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe. Apparently without any previous dis¬ 
cussion with the Soviets, the Chinese launched 
this radical program in August 1968. Individ¬ 
ual comments in the controlled Chinese press 
built a crescendo of doctrinal cla im s which 
gave the impression that through the develop- 


•Thaas dtffcranota, as they apply sps rifl oa l ly to 
foreign policy and to the world Oommoslsi 
movement are discussed below In para«raphs 
39-31. 
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meat of communes, the stage of “commu¬ 
nism" was Just around the comer in China. 
The Chinese thereby implied not only that 
they had found a way to get there ahead of 
the USSR and the rest of the Bloc, but that 
the Chinese Communist commune might well 
serve as e model for certain other countries. 

24. Partly as a result of Soviet displeasure, 
the Chinese, toward the end of 1058, becked 
away from their more extravagant ideological 
claims for the communes. At the same time, 
internal cansiderattans also dictated a num¬ 
ber of retreats In the commune system. The 
Chinese accepted the Soviet position that no 
society could advance to communism without 
following the Soviet experience of greatly de¬ 
veloped Industry and high productivity, and 
they temporarily abandoned thdr claim that 
the commune idea was relevant to other coun¬ 
tries. The initial Chinese assertiveness almost 
certainly played an Important pert in moving 
Khrushchev, at the XXI Congreai of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in Febru¬ 
ary 1958, to make new Ideological pronounce¬ 
ments of his own. These clearly seemed cal¬ 
culated to make unequivocal the primacy of 
the Soviet Union's position in the march 
toward communism, and at the same time to 
concede that all Bloc countries, including 
China, would achieve the ultimate goal of 
communism at approximately the seme time. 

25. The commune dispute has not yet been 
resolved. Soviet criticism of the communes 
has continued, end the Chinese Communists 
have moved slowly to regain some of the 
ground lost in their retreat of December 1958. 
In addition to reasserting the objectionable 
claims that the communes represent the begin¬ 
nings of China's transition to communism and 
are relevant to other countries, the Chinese 
Communists have undertaken a program of 
urtrn communalteation as well. Articles in 
the Chinese press have revealed, moreover, 
that the issue of Soviet experience and its 
relevance to the Chinese commune program 
has become a subject of dispute within the 
Chinese Communist Party and that opponents 
of the program have siesed on Soviet criticisms 
end the Soviet example to buttress their own 
positions. 


0 


26. Leadmhtp Within the Bloc . Peiping be¬ 
gan to take an active, independent role in Bloc 
affairs in 1956. China's reluctance to go along 
fully with de-Stalinisatkm, Its initial encour¬ 
agement of the Poles and Hungarians in 1956, 
and its criticism of Soviet "great power chau¬ 
vinism" added to Soviet problems, even though 
Peiping subsequently supported Soviet actions 
in Hungary and assisted the Soviet leadership 
In reaffirming unity in the Bloc. More re¬ 
cently, the Chinese Communists have more di¬ 
rectly challenged Boviet leadership by lobby¬ 
ing among representatives of other Bloc mem¬ 
bers against the course of Soviet foreign policy. 

27. Nevertheless, Peiping continues to pay 
formal allegiance to Soviet leadership of the 
Bloc and world communism. The Chinese 
leaders accept the importance for Communist 
unity of a single locus of leadership, and they 
recognize that at least for the foreseeable 
future It must He in Moscow. However, they 
have Insisted that Soviet policies must reflect 
Chinese Communist interests and Peiping's 
views on certain fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism: in particular, (a) unremitting 
struggle against the clearly defined enemy 
(the US), and (b) more militant revolutionary 
policies in the world Communist movement 

28. The existence of an Independent Chinese 
position on key issues encourages elements 
within the European Satellites to become more 
assertive. On a number of occasions, various 
satellites have failed to echo Soviet disap¬ 
proval of Chinese statements and policies, and 
have sometimes given the Chinese open sup¬ 
port. 3 Initially there was soma evidence of 
support in Eastern Europe, especially In Bul¬ 
garia, for the communal organisation of the 
countryside. East Germany has been publicly 


■For example, three wmks alter the USSR tied 
published its neutral stand on the Sino-lndlan 
border dispute in the autumn of 1069, lest Ger¬ 
many began public support of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist potiUuo. This tasted about six weeks, 
being abruptly switched on 9 November to match 
the 8oviet position. Chechoslovakia for a briefer 
time gave even stronger support to Peiping on 
the border issue and had earlier Joined Peiping 
In attacking Indian Imperialism'* for censing the 
revolt In Tibet. North Korea and Albania gave 
early support to Peiping* opposition to Moscow* 
detente tactics. 
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sympathetic with Peiping's praise of Mao's 
contributions to Marxism-Leninism, has emu¬ 
lated certain Chinese economic Innovations, 
and has at times Joined in criticising the So¬ 
viet Hue of coexistence with the West The 
Chinese JRed Flag articles of April I960 were 
almost certainly designed In part to encourage 
and support any party members who disagreed 
with Khrushchev's policies toward the West 

39. AD three of the Aslan Satellite areas— 
North Korea, North Vietnam, and Outer Mon¬ 
golia—have strong historical and cultural ties 
with China, and the Chinese Communists 
have retained a keen Interest in these areas. 
However, Moscow also has Interests in these 
areas, and there appears to be a ttno-Soviet 
division of authority In them satellites. Mos¬ 
cow-dominated Communist regimes in Outer 
Mongolia and North Korea were an established 
fact by the time the Felping regime came into 
being. Moscow continues to dominate these 
areas, although Peiping's Influence in North 
gorti has appreciably incr ea sed sin ce Co m-’ 
munis t China's intervention in the Korean 
War. Chinese influence Is probably predom¬ 
inant in North Vietnam, but even In this cast, 
Moscow has retained considerable Influence. 
Both Moscow and Felping have substantial 
economic aid programs In the Aslan Satellites, 
with Soviet aid predominating in Outer Mon¬ 
golia and North Korea, and the Chinese lead¬ 
ing In North Vietnam. 4 Ibis division of au¬ 
thority Is almost certainly a delicate matter, 
but we have no indication of serious Sino- 
Soviet frictions on thta score. 


• g gjmmlg ooaunttinenUot Communist 

China and the USSR to the Aden Satelllle* as 
of 11 July IMS: 

(MUU 00 U 8 D 



Communist China 

U 88 R 

North Korea 

229 

49# • 

Outer Mongolia 

111 

179* 

North Vietnam 

300 

189 

TOTAL 

84* 

TW 


• Including debt cancellations amounting to $1SS 
million. 

"Including debt cancellations amounting to $100 
million, bat minding asdstance committed In 
February 1960 tor which no value has been an¬ 
nounced. 


80. LeaderMp of Communion Outside the 
Bio c. The Chinese Communists believe that 
their experience uniquely equips them to pro¬ 
vide guidance to Free World Communist 
parties in the colonist or semlcokmlal coun¬ 
tries, which in Communist parlance includes 
most of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Com¬ 
munist China has recenUy mate conspicuous 
efforts In those areas to increase Its influence 
both with local Communist parties and with 
the non-Communlst governments. In some 
of these countries, local Communists appear 
to be more receptive to Chinese than to Soviet 
guidance, and in aome cases, at least, the 
USSR appears at present to favor an Impor¬ 
tant role for the Chinese Communists. Never¬ 
theless, Soviet Influence remains dominant 
among the world's Communist parties. Bven 
in non-Communist Asia, the three largest 
Communist parties—those in India, Japan, 
and Indonesia—still look principally to the 
USSR for guidance, although there is presently 
a tendency their iw d vrs 1 til both 

Mdscow and Peiping. 

31. Despite the forcefully expressed differences 
of view in Moscow and Peiping regarding the 
tenor and pace at which communism should 
be pushed in the colonial or aygiroumm coun¬ 
tries, wo have seen few signs of a 81no-fiovfet 
struggle for dominance In these areas. It is 
probable that as tong as there Is a prospect of 
a workable compromise or reconciliation of 
views between Moscow and Peiping, neither 
wants to start a course of overt action abroad 
which might severely reduce this prospect 
Nevertheless, If Sino-Soviet differences con¬ 
tinue without a real settlement. Instances of 
competitive efforts to guide Communists, front 
groups, and leftward-leaning neutralist gov¬ 
ernments are likely to became more frequent 
and Increasingly sharp. 

6. Strategic Relations 

33. World Outlook and Foreign Policy. The 
Soviets and the Chinese Communists picture 
the world as now divided Into three groups of 
states: (a) the Communist Bloc; (b) the anti¬ 
communist, "imperialist” nations; and (c) the 
uncommitted nations and underdeveloped na¬ 
tions. They agree in viewing the latter group 
as affording the main opportunity for tdvanc- 
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ing the Communist struggle against the West, 
although constant pressure and efforts to 
erode the West's position in other areas con¬ 
tinue. On these general questions the Soviets 
and the Chtncie Communists agree. It is on 
questions of method, pace, and risk that they 
differ. 

81 The Soviet leaders, headed by Khrushchev, 
believe that to push as forcefully for Interna¬ 
tional Communist goals as Peiping desires is 
to take political and military risks vhlch could 
Jeopardise the achievement of those goals. 
The Soviets and the Chinese agree that Soviet 
advances in science and modem weapons have 
altered the world balance of power, but the So¬ 
viets are more concerned than are the Chinese 
over the possibility that "adventures" by the 
Communists could develop into a general war. 
Such a war, in the Soviet view, would be cata¬ 
strophic to all participants, because of the 
destructive potential of modern weapons. The 
Soviets feel under theso conditions that war 
should and can be avoided. In their view, the 
most effective approach for tbs attainment of 
world Communist goals is a flexible one, com¬ 
bining example, propaganda, and aid to exist¬ 
ing regimes in newly independent countries 
(even though this involves cooperating in 
some cases with bourgeois nationalists) with 
subversion and an occasion the application of 
military pressure. 

34. At the same time, internal factors In the 
Soviet Union reinforce Moscow's interest in 
avoiding serious risk of hostilities with the 
West The Soviets strongly believe that their 
present economic plans, if unobstructed, will 
decisively strengthen the Socialist countries in 
com peti tion with the anticommunist group 
of nations, and will help considerably In 
demonstrating to all the superiority and de¬ 
sirability of the Soviet system. Moreover, cur¬ 
rent Soviet internal policies place stress on 
incentives, rather than ooerdon, and con¬ 
tinued attention to the lot of the worker and 
peasant, whose production Is vital to the pro¬ 
gram. 

80. The Chinese believe that the Bloc should 
push more boldly and aggressively toward 
Communist world goals. They hold that So¬ 
viet achievements in advanced weaponry have 


at the risk of local wars, m the Chinese view 
if local war should develop Into general war, 
not only would world communism triumph, 
but enough wouM remain of the world to make 
the victory worthwhile. My relaxation of 
tensions meanwhile will duU Communist fight¬ 
ing ^arit and allow the West a breathing space 
in which to prepare for war against the Bloc. 
The Chinese Communists are thus less inclined 
than Moscow to favor negotiations as a 
tactical method of struggle against the West 

38. The Communist Chinese not only consider 
the US as their prime enemy on ideological 
grounds, they also consider the US an Immedi¬ 
ate national enemy which is preventing them 
from gaining Taiwan and thus completing 
their victory in the Chinese civil war. They 
also consider that the US is blocking the ex* 
pamlmn q( Chi H ft V Communist Ill flllCDCf in 
Asia and In international affairs generally. 
This causes Peiping's enmity for the U8 to be 
more passionate and inflexible than is the case 
in Moscow. The "hate America** spirit which 
pervades Peiping's propaganda is also useful 
In Justifying sacrifices by the Chinese people. 

87. The Chinese also hold that many of the 
" o pp reand peoples" of Latin America, Africa, 
and non-communist Asia are ready for na¬ 
tionalist revolution, and that wars against 
"imperialist oppression" in these areas are in¬ 
evitable, just, desirable, and d eser ving of Bloc 
encouragement and support. Although it may 
be expedient to support bourgeois national 
revolutions in these areas, rsvdut&onaiy pres¬ 
sure should be applied where the opportunities 
exist and the bourgeois national regimes re¬ 
placed by Communist ones as soon as practica¬ 
ble. They place less emphasis than do the 
8oviets on the possibility of attaining Commu¬ 
nist power by parliamentary or other means 
short of armed revolution. 

88. These differences have been building up 
since late 1937 and reached considerable di¬ 
mensions in October 1999 when Khrushchev’S 
speeches in Pciping clearly Implied disapproval 
of Communist China's truculent foreign pol¬ 
icy. They became openly bitter In April 1990 
with the Chinese attacks on Soviet detente 
tactics preceding the 8ummlt. Although the 


so attend the world balance of power that 




more forceful action should now be taken, even 
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failure of the Khrushchev-inspired Summit 
brought Jo y to Peiping, the Chinese Commu- 
nista continued to criticise Soviet policy and 
lobbied for their own cause before such bodies 
as the World Federation of Trade Unions. In 
the Chine* Communist view, proof of the 
validity of Its great expectations from a gener¬ 
ally hard line Is to be found in recent revolu¬ 
tionary events In Korea, Turkey, and Japan, 
which Peiping Interprets at blows against 
US-supported reactionary regimes and Indica¬ 
tions that the natives are restleu. 

89. It the Bloc conference In Bucharest in 
June, the USSR apparently outlined Its harder 
and more militant line toward the West, In¬ 
cluding at least temporary abandonment of 
negotiations as a major tactic. This switch to 
harsher tactics had probably been motivated 
in part by the Chinese Communist attitudes 
on world policy, and the Soviets probably at¬ 
tempted at Bucharest to extract In return 
Pdping 1 ! promise to fall In Una with Moscow 
on ldcotaglctl and other questions. The 
change In Soviet tactics may have partially as¬ 
suaged Chinese Communist discontent with 
Bloc foreign policy. Such accommodation as 
may have been reached In recent weeks, how¬ 
ever, almost certainly does not eliminate the 
basic factors which originally led to differ¬ 
ences. 

40. Borderland Arm*. There has been con¬ 
siderable enmity In Rusdan-Chlnese history 
regarding the borderland areas of B ind i n g, 
Mongolia, and Manchuria, and we believe that 
some sensitivity may continue on this score. 
The U8SR secured Outer Mongolia as a puppet 
In 1934, and acquired temporary hegemony In 
SlnUang province In the 1930's and 1940's. 
In ousting the defeated Japanese from Man¬ 
churia In 1945, the Soviets reclaimed part of 
Tsarist Russia's special rights concerning 
Dairen, Port Arthur, and the Manchurian rail¬ 
roads. They also sacked the Manchurian in¬ 
dustrial complex of over three quarters of a 
bOUon dollars worth of plants and equipment 
Blnce the Communist takeover of China, how¬ 
ever, and especially since the USSR gave up 
its special status In Manchuria in 1955, these 
Issues appear to have played Uttle noticeable 
role In 81no-8ovlet relations. 


C. MHifory Relations 

41. The MUUarjf AMance. Since Its inception 
In 1950, the 8ino-8ovtet Alliance has had an 
Important military component Although its 
text 1 Is focussed on Japan, both Moscow and 
Peiping view their military alliance In breeder 
terms. Tor example, the Chinese Communists 
have stated in effect that they would enter 
any hostilities Involving the Warsaw Pact; 
and the Soviets, in making supporting state¬ 
ments during the 1958 Taiwan Strait crisis, 
specifically referred to their commitment to 
Communist China under the 1950 treaty. The 
existence of the alliance greatly Increases the 
military power of the entire Bloc and en¬ 
hances the position ct each power in world 
affairs. 

42. Despite the existence of the military alli¬ 
ance and the high degree of materiel stand¬ 
ardisation of the Soviet and Chinese Commu¬ 
nist armed forces, there has been no evidence 
of Joint maneuvers of 8ino8oviet forces, land, 
sea, or air. They do, however, coordinate their 
air defenses. We lack direct evidence and are 
unable to ascertain the scope and nature of 
Slao-Sovtet Joint military planning. The Chi¬ 
nese continue to stress the military thought 
of Mao, and some Chine* military leaders 
have occasionally been crltletad for follow¬ 
ing alien (Soviet) military doctrine too 
closely. There also appears to be little Inti¬ 
macy or a camaraderie between Soviet and 
Chine* mflltary personnel 

48. Communiet China’* Dependence on the 
Soviet Union. Communist China attaches 
gnat Importance to Its military alliance with 
the Soviet Uhlon. Use protection provided by 
the military alliance with the USSR in 1950 
enabled the Chinese Communist regime to set 
out upon its ambitious domestic programs 
with little fear of outside molestation. Lack- 


*Tbe forma! basis for military cooperation was •*- 
tabttshed by the Treaty of Friendship, AlUenet 
and Mutual Assistance, of February 1M0. This 
treaty, which Is valid until 1M0, pravldsa that 
If one of the parties should he “att acked by 
Japan or any state allied with Ik and thus be 
involved In s state of war, the other contracting 
party shill immedlatsiy render awlitanco with 
ell means at its disposal." 
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lng a nuclear strike capability of its own, 
Peiping obtains increased foreign policy ma¬ 
neuverability from Soviet posaesslon of mod¬ 
em nuclear weapons. China has relied al¬ 
most entirely on Soviet materiel to convert its 
primitive mass army of 1949 Into a powerful 
semlmodem army, backed by a slsable Jet 
air farce end a navy with more than a score 
of medium and long-range submarines. Mili¬ 
tary deliveries from the U88R appear to have 
declined as Communist China has increased 
its armament production capability, 1 but 
Peiping h stm heavily dependent on the USSR 
far many items which are essential to the 
maintenance of Its present military establish¬ 
ment and to the further development of Its 
modemtaatton program. 

44. NucUar Weapon* and Jftstfiet. Commu¬ 
nist China is totally dependent upon the 
US8R for military support with nuclear weap¬ 
ons and missiles. We believe it unlikely that 
the Soviets have stationed nuclear weapons 
in China, but even If they have, such weapons 
would almost certainly be held under strict 
8oviet custody. The USSR could give China 
nuclear weapons from its own stockpile, but 
it almost certainly has not done so, and we 
do not believe that the Soviets intend to do 
so within the foreseeable future. 8imDarly, 
we have no evidence that the U88R has 
equipped the Chinese with surface-to-surface 
ballistic missiles. There are Indications, how¬ 
ever, that the Chinese may have received some 
Soviet air-to-air missiles. 

45. The USSR is aiding Communist China in 
basic nuclear research, but such ski does not 
appear to Include direct assistance in fission¬ 
able materials production or nuclear weap¬ 
ons development The Chinese are currently 
dependent on the Soviets for supplies of 
slltfitly-enricbed uranium and heavy water 
for the research reactor which the USSR made 
available to Peiping In 1958. In the same 

•Pram ISM through 1SSA about fMO mfiBoa In 
military daHv er tet to China were financed by 
Soviet loans, fill deliveries since have been on 
a cash basis, and the Chineec have repaid over 
half the amount loaned. Most of the mateziel 
consumed In the Korean War waa probably 
donated by the USSR, while China supplied the 
manpower. See alee annex o. 


manner, the development of uranium mines 
and processing plants under way in China for 
several years is also a product of Soviet sci¬ 
entific and technical assistance 

48. The USSR is almost certainty reluctant 
to see the ChineM Communists acquire nu¬ 
clear weapons under their own control. Prob¬ 
ably the most important consideration to the 
Soviets is that Chinese acquisition of a nuclear 
weapons capability would reduce Soviet lever¬ 
age to controlling Chinese independent action, 
particularly action which might involve China 
In hostilities with the US. At the same time, 
the Chinese desire to achieve a nuclear weap¬ 
ons capability Is very strong. Attainment of 
even a minimal capability would not only 
greatly augment Chinese military and techno¬ 
logical prestige throughout the world, particu¬ 
larly in Ada, but would also enlarge Chinese 
freedom of action In pursuing their national 
objectives. 

47. We are unable to assess with confidence 
the Impact of them fundamentally opposing 
interests upon the 8ino-8oviet relationship. 
We do not believe that either party wishes to 
push its own concern to a point where this 
issue will Irreparably damage their relation¬ 
ship. On the other hand, gtven the key im¬ 
portance of the problem to both rides, this 
Issue is almost certainly a source of friction. 
We believe that the Soviets are deliberately 
moving slowly In assisting Uie Chinese to ac¬ 
quire a nuclear weapons capability, while seek¬ 
ing to hold Chinese impatience and disco n te n t 
at a level cooeftrtent with the best Interests of 
the Sino-Soviet relationship. At the same 
time, the USSR has probably given the Chi¬ 
nese generalised assurances of Soviet protec¬ 
tion with its nuclear weapons capability. 

48. Although we cannot estimate the likeli¬ 
hood of such a development, it is possible that 
the 8ovlets may decide to assuage the Chinese 
desire for a nuclear weapons capability by 
providing the Chinese with a simple nuclear 
device and assisting them in detonating it 
This would enable the Chinese to claim they 
had acquired a nuclear capability and to de¬ 
rive great prestige benefit from a widely pub¬ 
licised detonation. Although this action 
would probably assist the Chinese somewhat 
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in their nuclear weapons program, it would 
not, for tbe Soviets, nm the risk of greatly 
accelerating the Chinese attainment of a sep¬ 
arate nuclear weapons capability. Such an 
arrangement might permit the Soviets to 
delay further in providing the more advanced 
assistance the Chinese would need to obtain 
a nuclear weapons capability. 

40. Chinese attainment of the capability to 
detonate their own ntidsar device In the near 
term, say within two or three years, rests al¬ 
most entirely upon the nature and extent of 
Soviet aid. If Soviet aid continues at Its pres¬ 
ent apparent pace and character, the Chinese 
might attain the capability to detonate their 
own nuclear device by about 1964 However, 
if the 8oviets have, in response to Chinese 
pressure, provided e greet deal more aid than 
we have detected, a nuclear device of Chinese 
manufacture might be detonated a year or 
two earlier. Given direct 8oviet supply of de¬ 
signs and ii ss tons b lc material, and assistance 
in fabrication of the device, a nuclear detona¬ 
tion could be produced in China at almost any 
time In the immediate future. Sven after the 
Chlneee do test a device, it would take them 
several additional yean to produce a small 
stockpile of weapons, since they do not p ut- 
the requisite highly advanced scientific, tech¬ 
nical, and Industrial establishment 

60. Disarmament, Tut Baas, and Atom-Tret 
Asku The USSR's dramatic gestures toward 
unilateral reduction in armed forces have not 
been Imitated by the Chinese. Peiping has 
praised the Soviet decision, but has defended 
Its pr es ent force levels, and has made clear its 
belief that true dtaarmament is impossible 
prior to the universal triumph of communism. 
Proposals for an "atom-free sane for Asia"’ 
have also received occasional Chlnem Commu¬ 
nist propaganda support That they are con¬ 
sidered by the Chinese to be nothing more 
than propaganda Is indicated by Peiping's In¬ 
sistence that no treaty with the West can be 

wuttnlng f nl 


’This Is the popular eatch phrase for the idea of 
banning an nookar weapons, development, and 
production from Asia, lialeo has been presented 
as for "Asia and the whole Padfie Basin," "Asia 
and Afriea," and other forms. 


61. Peiping has stated that it favors the ces¬ 
sation of nuclear testing and has given propa¬ 
ganda support to the Soviet position in the 
test ban negotiations. If these negotiations 
should approach agreement, wa believe that 
Peiping would make its adherence conditional 
on certain demands on the West and probably 
also on the Soviet Union. Peiping might act 
these demands so high—for example, on such 
matters as UN seating, the Taiwan question, 
and US bases in the Far Fart at to make It 
unlikely, in Peiping's view, that the West 
would accept them. On balance, however, we 
believe that there would be prior 8ino-8ovtet 
discussions and that the Chlneee would not 
have as their major goal the sabotaging of an 
agreement against Soviet wishes. 

D. Economic Relotions 

62. The Economic Model For the first few 
years of its existence, Communist China 
closely followed the Soviet course of economic 
development and relied upon the advice of 
Soviet e x pe rt s for the planning and direction 
of Its own economic plana By shout 19S7, 
however, the Chinese Communists had recog¬ 
nised that the 8oviet model was not adequate 
to meet the conditions existing In China. 
During the next few years, therefore, and 
most dramatically in 1998, the Chinese intro¬ 
duced economic policies that had no counter¬ 
part in Soviet practice and which, in some 
cases, dismayed the Sovieta The Chinese In¬ 
novations, according to their own formula¬ 
tion, consist of three major policies: the com¬ 
munes, the "great leap forward," and "walk¬ 
ing an two legs" (Le., accompanying the rapid 
development of big industry with the concur¬ 
rent development of vast numbers of small 
local plants and the use of simple equipment, 
and also the simultaneous development of 
agriculture and Industry). These new poli¬ 
cies were added to, but not substituted for, 
the 8ovlet capital-intensive model 

53. Economic Benefits . Economic coopera¬ 
tion between Communist China and the USSR 
has been an important aspect of their rela- 
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since the Peiping regime was 
Both parties have benefited from 


TABU 1 
mOIBOT OO WS T BOO T I OW AO] 


this cooperation, Although the economic effect 
on the Soviet Uhlan bee been much leee then 
that upon China. The Soviet Union hae ex¬ 
ported a very email part of lte Industrial out* 
put to China (never more than two percent) 
In ochange for foodstuffs and Industrial raw 
material* Soviet importation of products re¬ 
quiring high labor input In exchange for goods 
requiring low labor input has aided Its labor- 
ttkort economy. 

64. Chinese gains from this exchange have 
been much greater. The Chinese have bene¬ 
fited in all fields from support provided by 
Soviet technology and sdsnee. Soviet know¬ 
how In eco n omic organtoation, finance, indus¬ 
trial engineering, end In science has been in- 
valuable. The machinery and technical as- 
ristance received from the U88H and the Xast- 
era European Satellites in the past decade 
have been vital to Communist China’s indus¬ 
trialisation pr ogr a m. Given the unavail¬ 
ability of Western materials, It would have 
been otherwise Impossible for China to have 
achieved tbs extremely high rate of industrial 
growth (II percent annually) which we esti¬ 
mate it attained through 1650-1998. China's 
coo n omt c ties to the USSR and the Bloc are 
obviously strong. 

69. The USSR has made available for pur¬ 
chase by China 291 major Installations, valued 
at more than g9 button. About one-half of 
them Installations, which form the core of 
China’s Industrial development program have 
been completed and are now In operation.* 
Soviet trade has been of particular value to 
China in that It hae meant guaranteed deliv¬ 
eries of Investment equipment, Industrial raw 
materials, transport equipment, and petro¬ 
leum products. 8oviet support also has been 
extended in the form of modem technology, 
the services of Soviet experts, end loans of 
about $1.3 button, 1160-1966, of which g430 
million was for economic development end the 
remainder primarily for military purchases. 


WITH COMMUNIST CHINA, 1904-1991 ' 


Date of 

Credits 

Number 

of 

Value 

ofOoowtoto 

aotoof 

Agrotmeot 

(Million USD* 

Protects (MUUonUSD* 

February 

ISM .... 

.306 

9S 

tm* 

September 



1993 .... 

. • 

Si* 






ISM .... 

. ISO 

11 

109 

April 

1S56 .... 

. s 

as 

m 

August 

tm .... 

. i 

47 

UJL 

February 

ion .... 

. 0 

vs 


Vote! . 

.430 

391* 

3,373 


■Converted from nifet« at tbo official rate of 4 
rubta* to US |1. 

* Tnclu d tnf technical aaahtanee related to than 
project*. 

* Agreement signed to deliver equipment tor a 
total of Ml projects. 

4 This nun includes the value of equipment and 
te chnical assistance for all of the 141 projects 
contracted through September IMS. 

•The Chinese announced in April lflBO that the 
111 major Soviet aarirted project* agreed upon 
through April 1SS« were nduced to number to 
ISS. as a result of merging of come ptojecta 
during their coratiortloo. 

§§. The ShKhSoviet economic relationship 
has been conducted In extremely businesslike 
terms. The U88R has at no time given China 
financial giants; Indeed, China has committed 
more in economic grants and credits to other 
countries than it has received in economic 
loans from the USSR. Since Soviet credits 
expired in 1966, China has paid for all 11s 
imports from the USSR with current exports. 
In order to repay previous credits, China 
since 1966 has annually shipped more goods, 
by value, to the USSR then it has received 
from it.* We believe that the terms, and 
possibly even the level, of Soviet aid and trade 
are sore points for Peiping. The Chinese 
leaden probably find It difficult to look with 
equanimity on fairly risible Soviet aid to neu¬ 
tral states while China has had to deny Itself 
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needed foodstuffs and other foods In order to which pemdes their relations both modifies 
pay for such Soviet aid as it receives. 19 the urgent natlooaUsm of the two countries 

^ „ „ and it In turn by na t iona l o onaid - 

97. The CMneee Oocununlsti bare no I n t e n- aratlims. 

tkm of participating in any scheme for eco> 

Domic integration, such as CEMA, which 59. The Blnodtovlet relationship also does not 

would gear their economy to that of the U88B display uniform cohesion in bH r es pect s. 

and make them more dependent on Moscow. Varying degrees of intimacy snd cohesion are 

To the contrary, they are determined to da- exhibited In the relations of the two pow ers 

velop as complete and autarkic an economy In Ideological, foreign policy, economic, and 

as possIMr, and, in view of the vast economic military affairs. In economic matters, for ex- 

potential of China, they regard the develop- ample, the TJ88R and China are pursuing long- 

ment of all major industries, rather than spa- term programs which have among their goals 

daltsation in a few, as the more realistic the industrialisation of China and the growth 

policy. The Soviets appear to accept this ap> of 8tno-8oviet economic strength. At the 

preach as p ro p er for China at this time. It earns time, the two countries transact the 

Is probable, nonetheless, that specific aspects actual business of exchanging Soviet Indus- 

of economic cooperation and the exchange of trial products for Chinese agricultural and 

goods and services within the Bloc have oo- mineral products on terms which closely ra- 

caHoned some friotkm In Blno-Bovlet economic aemble trade negotiations In the capitalist 

relations. world. In military affairs, the two powers 

have undertaken to moderate the Chinese 



E. Summary Analysis of the Stna-Sovtot 
Relationship 

58. The nature of the SincXovkrt relation¬ 
ship cannot be described In simple terms. No 
single descriptive term characterises the be¬ 
havior of the two Communist states toward 
one another or their Joint demeanor toward 
the net of the world. The two countries do 
not, to take an extreme example, conduct 
themselves as though they comprised a solid, 
unitary bloc, a Communist monolith which 
d is regard s national boundaries and Interests 
and pursues Leninist precepts in perfect con¬ 
sonance. They do not, at the opposite ex¬ 
treme, behove In the manner of classical 
n i ne tee n th century great p ow ers , viewing 
their problems snd their relationships strictly 
from the viewpoint of national interests. In¬ 
stead, their relationship occupies a position 
somewhere between these poles and contains 
elements of both. The communist Ideology 

"In co a m aih o B with Soviet econ o mic teas to 
China of MM mMte, lSM-lSSS, the mm tinea 
195S has extended loam or graala far economic 
development, of $114 mUlloa to India, SSS1 mil- 


military establishment and presumably seek 
to Inorease their combined power hi support 
of the military alliance. Yet, the military 
relationship b etw ee n the USSR and Commu¬ 
nist China Is not as does as that b et we en 
the BB and Its NATO allies. Moreover, In 
the Th un Chinese doslro to a nuclear 
weapons capability there is a strong poten¬ 
tial for disunity. 

60. The 81no-8oviet relationship appears most 
solidly unified on matters of broad Commu¬ 
nist objectives. On the central core of Com¬ 
munist thought—the view of a work! divided 
between capitalist-imperialist and eocialiet- 
proletariat camps, the belief in the eventual 
triumph of communism everywhere, and the 
faith in Marrist-Tentoist precept s ae a basis 
tor building a new human society—China and 
the USSR appear In Ann agreement. How¬ 
ever, in the Interpretation and application of 
these broad beliefs and concepts the two Com¬ 
munist states diverge in many respects, and, 
as they have demonstrated in recent months, 
they can on occasion disagree sharply and 


Hon to the PAR, sad $311 mllflqp to AfghanfcUn, 
To dots, howovo r , tho uUUsstioo of the* Soviet 
offers bos amounted only to the following: India, 
SIM mlOte, the VAR, SM minion, sad Alghso- 
Utan, tMmUHon. 


quite fundamentally. Paradoxically, the vezy 
Communist ideology which joins the two pow¬ 
ers together ate provides a source for dis¬ 
agreement and potential disunity. 
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61. In the realm of foreign policy, relations 
b e tween the two Comoranlit powers display 
on occasion a striking lack of cohesion and 
uniform direction. They find in their com¬ 
mon enmity to the OS a single point of de¬ 
parture, but in their approach to the US and 
in other foreign relations, notably in dealing 
with influential neutral powers, they some¬ 
times take quite different paths. The actions 
of Communist China toward India and In¬ 
donesia during the past year dearly ambar- 
rested the USSR and were unmistakably out 
of key with the tone of coexistence and detente 
the Soviet regime was than seeking to estab¬ 
lish. It is imposrihte to advance any analysis 
of such behavior as the single correct one, but 
It appears most likely that the Chinese on 
these occasions were motivated more directly 
by considerations of their national interest 
than by concern far Bloc harmony and unity. 

62. Divergences in foreign policy derive both 
from differing national interests and from doc¬ 
trinal differences between the two Communist 
states. The Chinese differ sharply with the 
Soviets as to the pace, vigor, and manner of 
combating the West; Peiping clearly disdains 
the slower, more subtle formulas of Khru¬ 
shchev. Some lack of harmoiiy also exists in 
the approach of the two Communist powers to 
the methods and short-term goals of estab¬ 
lishing communism In neutral and undevel¬ 
oped countries. 

69. In sum, the 8ino-8oviet partnership is not 
a monolith hut a structure of several kinds of 
relationships which vary tn strength and 
intimacy and contain within themselves ele¬ 
ments of both cohesion and division. Though 
Joined by Communist thought, the partner- 
chip is subject to many of the separatist forces 
that have traditionally confronted alliances 
and coalitions. The future of this relation¬ 
ship will be determined by the interplay of 
there elements and the success of the Com¬ 
munist leaden in containing conflicting forces. 

IV. PROSPECTS 

61 We believe that the cohesive forces In the 
8ino-6ovlet relationship are stranger than the 
divisive forces and are likely'to remain so 
throughout the period of this estimate at 


least It Is probable that for some time to 
eome both the Soviet and Chinese leaden will 
value the alliance so highly that they will 
make strong efforts to keep discord from 
wracking it There will be a powerful tend¬ 
ency on each side to stop short of any Irrevoca¬ 
ble act which would force a permanent split 

66. The strongest of the cohesive forces 
throughout this period will be a mutual aware¬ 
ness of the heavy damage to their national 
interests and to the Communist cause which 
a substantial Impairment of the alliance would 
inflict The two partners will almost cer¬ 
tainly continue to share a common hostility to 
the West and a belief that through their com¬ 
mon effort in advancing International commu¬ 
nism they can someday participate in dom¬ 
inating the world. Their relationship will also 
cont inue to ^ c ohesion In the 
economic, and military advantages each re¬ 
ceives. This will have particular force for 
the Chinese who, In view of their continuing 
military and dependence on the 

U88R, wiU probably : d that they have no 
genuinely acceptable alternative to maintain¬ 
ing their alliance with the Soviets. 

66. Divisive forces will continue to be present, 
however, and may increase. The distinct na¬ 
tional char acteristics the disparate de¬ 
velopmental stages of the two states discussed 
in this estimate will continue to exert a dis¬ 
ruptive force. Judging from the experience of 
recent years, there will continue to be a trend, 
though a somewhat uneven one. toward mod¬ 
ifying the more arbitrary and stringent fea¬ 
tures of Soviet society and institutions; the 
Chinese Communists, how ever, will still be In 
the throes of forcefully engineering a vast eco¬ 
nomic and social upheaval with all the Inter¬ 
nal tensions this Communist Ghlnah 

relative weight In the Bloc Is likely to grow 
over the next five years. This growth wfll di¬ 
minish the leverage Moscow can bring to bear 
through Peiping's military and economic de¬ 
pendence. Peiping 1 * foreign policy outlook 
wfll probably continue to be less flexible and 
more sggressive than Moscow 1 *, and this will at 
times place heavy strains on the relationship. 
Peipfaig will be more inclined to pursue its own 
interests and to question Soviet leadership 
than during the (list decade of the alliance. 
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67. The future nature of the Sino-Soviet rela¬ 
tionship wOl be shaped in part by develop- 
meats which cannot be known at present: 
changes In Soviet or Chinese Communist 
leadership; the compulsions or restraints 
which developments within the U8SR and 
China wOl exert on the respective leaderships; 
the strength and policies of the West; the 
opportunities which occur for the Communist 
movement throughout the world; and the 
failures and successes of various Communist 
ventures. 

68. The interplay among these contingent de¬ 
velopments and the broad forces of cohesion 
and division in the Sino-Sovlet relationship 
win determine its precise future form. We 
do not rule out the possibility that the two 
powers may either come to an open break 
or reach a more fundamental Integration of 
interests than now exists. We believe it much 
more likely, however, that there win be no 
fundamental reconciliation Of differences, that 
discord will ebb and flow, and that substantial 
though not complete cooperation between 
Moscow and Peiping win continue. Complete 
unity appears inherently improbable between 
two centers of vigorous Communist authority 
and national pride, each backed by so much 
power as to make it difficult for either one 
to impose its win on the other and each having 
strong reasons far continuing to hold its own 
views. At the same time, such discord is un- 
Ukdy to force the U83R and Communist 
China to far apart that they cease to look 
to each other for support In thdr common 
drive against the West. 

68. The tensions Inherent in the 8ino-Sovtet 
relationship could eventually lead to a basic 
reformation of the structure of the Bloc. It 
is even possible that the SinoSovlet relation¬ 
ship will begin to take on more of the aspects 
of a traditional alliance between two power¬ 
ful nation-states, perhaps extending to the de¬ 
velopment of tacitly acknowledged spheres of 
influence. In any event, over the next five 
years the growing duality of power in the 
Bloc will become increasingly incompatible 
with present Bloc structure which has been 
based on a single source of authority. As 
a consequence, quick and effective coordina¬ 
tion of policy against the West may become 


more difficult Moscow may face difficulties 
in successfully denying its European allies an 
increased measure of authority and initiative 
and in preventing satellite officials from at¬ 
tempting to use SlnoBovict differences as 
leverage against Moscow. The coherion of 
the world Communist movement may suffer 
as a result of confusing and at times contra¬ 
dictory counsel from both Moscow and Peiping 
and of probable Chinese attempts to increase 
its influence In the guidance of other Com¬ 
munist parties. 

70. The Interplay of Sino-Sovlet differences 
may well have an important effect on Bloc 
policies toward the West Elsewhere we have 
estimated that the Soviets are likely, during 
the next few years, to mingle elements of 
accommodation and of pressure In their for¬ 
eign policy. The Chinese will seek to minimise 
the former and maximise the latter. This 
tendency will be particularly strong in matters 
directly related to Communist China's na¬ 
tional interests, especially those concerning 
the Taiwan question and Peiping*! position 
In the International community. We do not 
believe that their efforts will decide the course 
of Soviet policy, but they will Influence It 
The Soviets will not be quite as free to reach 
agreements with the US, if they wish to do 
so, as they would be if they were not allied to 
the Chinese. Moreover, Chinese Communist 
pressure may at times cause the Soviets to 
pursue a more militant course toward the 
West then the Soviets would otherwise choose 
on tactical grounds. 

71. Since the 81noBovlet alliance is a chang¬ 
ing and evolving relationship. It offers pos¬ 
sibilities for favorable as well as unfavorable 
developments from the U8 point of view. 
Stresses and strains weaken the hostile com¬ 
bination, and possibly can be exploited to the 
advantage of the West Public manifestations 
of Sino-Soviet disagreement damage the far 
cade of Communist unity and diminish, to 
some degree, the forward thrust of world com¬ 
munism. Nevertheless, despite these miti¬ 
gating considerations, the threat which the 
8!no-Sov!et allies pose to US security and US 
interests is of great dimensions, and we be¬ 
lieve that it is more likely to increase than to 
diminish during the period of this estimate. 
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THE IMPACT OF SOVIET TRADE AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ON COMMUNIST CHINA'S ECONOMY 


1. During the pest 10 yean, actual Soviet 
deliveries to Oammuniit China of complete 
installation! and other capital equipment have 
amounted in value to more than $2 trillion. 
In | series of agre sm snts negotiated since 
1090 the USSR has agreed to provide China 
vrttti complete installations for 91 major proj¬ 
ects, which farm the eon of China's Indus¬ 
trialization program. These projects include 
complete eels of factory equipment for the 
large, modem, industrial plants- steel mills, 
a large petroleum refinery, aircraft and track 
factories, and machlne-tniMlng plants- -and 
electric power installations, which form the 
core of the Chinan Industrial development 
program. About one-half of these installa¬ 
tions have been placed in full or partial op- 
amt ten. B y Importing complete factories from 
tbs USSR, China has received a relatively 
standardised bask plant and baa gained the 
advantage of integrated planning by experts 
who am familiar with the demand! of a so¬ 
cialist planned economy. These are not M afcT 
projects In tbs sense of economic grants, but 
they have helped China's Industrial growth 
greatly toy providing long-range guaranteed 
dsUvretes and by providing ready availability 
of modem Soviet technology and the services 
of Soviet experts who have supplied necusary 
g nVUnee in all nhaaaa of nlant construction 
and initial operation. The Soviet rote in build¬ 
ing these projects was especially comprehen¬ 
sive during tbs first Five-Year Flan (1959- 
2997). 

2. The China* now claim to be more capable 
of coping Independently with the building of 
modem industrial plants, and perform much 
of the planning and construction work on aid 
projects formerly done by Soviet experts. As 


the advance in technical 

however, they are attempting more complex 
types of pcoductten--ataraftfc electronics 
equipment, and steel-making equipment—and 
Soviet assistance continues to be vital, al¬ 
though on s much higher technical level. 

9. Soviet "akP has taken various forms. The 
USSR loaned China about $1.9 trillion, 1960- 
1966, of which 9430 million was for economic 
development and the remainder primarily for 
military purchases. The credits had been 
almost fully utilised by 1966 and China now 
has repaid shout two-thirds of the total in¬ 
debtedness A vast amount of Soviet technical 
data appears to have bean made av ailable 
free of charge over the put decade. The USSR 
has rent ff qi Hpw n^ which 

were in some cases in abort supply at home. 
It has also coordinated its shipments with 
China's development programs and hu been 
willing to make economic commitments years 
in advance. 

4. China hu aim benefited tram the extensive 
economic relations it hu formed with the 
Eastern European Satellites, particularly Bo¬ 
land, Bast Germany, and Chechoslovakia. 
Agreements have been negotiated with certain 
of three countries calling for technical assist¬ 
ance and equipment for the construction In 
China of at least 100 large Industrial instal¬ 
lations, about two-thinto of which have been 
finished and placed In operation. Including 
these projects, the total value of machinery 
and equipment paid for and reoehred fay China 
during 1980-1969 from the European Satellites 
was about $1.7 billion, approximately 40 per¬ 
cent of China's imports of these items from 
aO sources. 
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5. Figure tar the Vint Five-Year Flan Indi¬ 
cate that the Joint projects Involving Soviet 
capital equipment and technicians, hat also 
Chinese materials, equipment, and labor, ac¬ 
counted for 44 percent of all state investment 
In industry during that period. In absolute 
figures, China invested 11 billion yuan u in 
8ovlet projects during the First Five-Year 
Flan out of a total industrial investment pro* 
gram of 26 billion yuan. 

6. The original Second Five-Year Flan pro¬ 
posals, which continued the emphasis an targe* 
scale industry and on the Soviet-moisted in¬ 
dustrial construction projects, probably were 
baaed on the assumption that the proportion 
of state industrial investment in Soviet- 
assisted projects would be maintained at about 
the level of the First Five-Year Plan. The 
leap forward drive, however, which greatly in¬ 
creased investment in small-scale home¬ 
grown industries, has radically changed the 
pattern of investment. The trend established 
in 1968 and 1966, and in the 1900 plan sug¬ 
gests that industrial investment during the 
Seoond Five-Year Flan may be twice as large 
as originally planned—100 inste a d of 60 bil¬ 
lion yuan. Meanwhile, investment In Soviet- 
tmi sted projects, even though it seams to have 
been expanded, probably will not exceed 35 
to 30 billion yuan. According to theae figures, 
the proportion of investment in Soviet-assisted 
projects to total industrial Investment will 


decline from 44 percent during the First Five- 
Year Flan to about 26 to 30 percent during 
thsSecood. 

7. In addition to equipment for the 291 Soviet- 
assisted projects, China imports from the 
USSR a substantia] additional amount of in¬ 
vestment equipment and other items far In¬ 
dustrial plants not Included In the assistance 
agreements. Also vital to the running of Chi¬ 
na's economy ere Imports of Soviet industrial 
raw materials, transport equipment, and 
petroleum products. 19 

8. Petroleum products from the USSR are of 
particular importance, for even in 1969 Com¬ 
munist China'S domestic production waa able 
to meet only about half of Its requirements, 
and more than 90 percent of its total imports 
were obtained ftem the USSR Out of total 
Imports of 3.3 million tons of crude oil and 
refined petroleum products in 1969, aircraft 
fuels end other fuels and lubricants for mili¬ 
tary uses may have comprised about 1 million 
tons. For these products China is still almost 
wholly dependent upon foreign supplies, in 
spite of considerable growth in domestic pro¬ 
duction of crude oil and In domestic refining 
capacity expected In the next five yean, 
China's demand is growing so rapidly that 
annual petroleum imports are expected to 
rise to about 5 million tons in 1906. imports 
will continue to consist mainly of refined petro¬ 
leum products Including a stable quantity 
of military fuels. 


"This figure includes the vital of the Investment "For a commodity breakdown of 8tno-8ovlst 
goods Imported from the USSR for these project*. trade, 1SS0-19SS, see Table a. 
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TABU A-S 

IMPORTS BY OOMMUNIST CHINA FROM TBS USSR AS RKFOBTBD BY TBS USSR- lMS-ItSt 


MllUon US I and Percentage! 
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10 
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6 

1 
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2 
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11 
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06 
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14 
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7 

1 
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1 

2 

1 
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2 

16 

3 
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14 
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4S 
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SS 
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SS 
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18 
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. 740 

100 

7SS 

100 

944 

100 

694 

too 


All dtU contained In this table are from eoaree ", except where otherwise indicated. 


'including such categorise at ohemlcale, building materials. pharmaceutical* and cultural and con- 
e um e r goods. 

1 Representing the value of goods not Sated by Soviet sources and believed to be primarily of military 
and strategic origin. 
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TABU A-l (Canllaatd) 
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•All data emtatnsd la this taUs art from sotres", cseeptwhenoUwrwte Indicated. 


* Ml s ctHan sons Indodos Industrial foods, Industrial raw materials, cbtnleali and rubbsr, and sulterul 
and consunar goods. 
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9. The treed toward greater Chinese eelT 
sufficiency Is also characterised by the growth 
of the Chtneee machine-building Industry. 
Although China must continue to rely entirely 
on Imports for some types of machines, It 
officially claims that It Is now able to fulfill 
from Internal production about 80 percent of 
ita overall requirements for machinery, as com¬ 
pared with a production rate during the First 
Fire-Year Flan which mat only 60 percent of 
such requirements. This advance has not 
been uniform in all lines of production, how¬ 
ever, and much of the additional machinery 
produced in China has been of simple types, 
for example, irrigation pumps for agriculture, 
or simple equipment for small factories. 

10. The imped of 8ovtet equipment on Com¬ 
munist China's economy has been greatly en¬ 
hanced by the employment of a large number 
of Soviet experts, most of whom have been 
on Chinese Communist payrolls or Included 
In the cost of the 8oviet asdstance to major 
aid projects. By late 1989 about 11,000 Soviet 
economic and technical experts reportedly 
had wor k ed In China at one time or another. 
Them experts have included not only top- 
notch Soviet Industrial specialists but also eco¬ 
nomic advisers who have helped formulate 
economic planning in all motors in the Cfitneea 
economy. In the past two or three yean the 
number of Soviet technicians has dwindled, 
and the remaining technicians are mostly in 
the background as technical advisers and 


T 20 


trouble shooters rather than as managen and 
operating engineers. Another mechanism for 
transmitting Soviet technology to Communist 
China has been the training program for Chi¬ 
nese students in the U88R. By 1958 China 
reportedly had sent 14,000 students to the 
Soviet Union for study and S8JOOO individuals 
to 8oviet Industrial establishments for on-the- 
Job training. Most of those receiving practical 
training were assigned to plants similar to 
ones under construction in China, to prepare 
them for serving as the initial group of skilled 
workmen and technicians in newly completed 
Chinese factories. 

1L Although less tangible than technical as¬ 
sistance in the form of expert advice and 
training, 8ovlet transfers of technical Infor¬ 
mation have been of considerable Importance 
in the industrialization program of Commu¬ 
nist China. Under the SlnoBoviet Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation Agreement of Oc¬ 
tober 1954, the USSR has provided China with 
blueprints for the construction of 600 kinds 
of factories and enterprises, designs for 1,700 
sets of machinery and equipment, and sub¬ 
stantial information on production p ro c e ss e s . 
Additional agreements for further technical 
cooperation were negotiated In 1958 and 1959, 
for application during the Second Five-Year 
Flan (1956-1962). Knowledge and data ob¬ 
tained in this manner from the USSR have 
been useful to China even on projects with 
Which the USSR has not been involved. 
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ANNEX B 


SINO-SOVIET SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL ROATIONS 


A. Scab and Nature of Communist China's 
Dependence on the Bloc 

1. Communist Chino Is capable, without or¬ 

ganised foreign aid, of gradually expanding 
its scientific and technological capahUlttea, 
utilising a email group of my able Chinese 
scientists who have access to the international 
literature In their fields, lb reach world levels 
of effort in a significant number of selected 
fields by 1267, the Chinese would require con¬ 
siderable outside aid, particularly in advanced 
academic training. The dependence at pres¬ 
ent, however, Is for the most part at everyday, 
practical levels. Aid Is required, for example, 
for organizing the rwearch 

llehment, planning a research program, pro- 
Tiding the latest In scientific know-how and 
salving problems quickly, furnishing materials 
for research, and training new scientists. As 
p rogr a m Is made, personnel at increasingly 
higher scholastic and sci ent ifi c levels will be 
sought This pattern has been followed in 
other countries and Is not new. To date, the 
Chinese have requested aid from the Soviet 
Union and other Bloc countries in a wide 
variety of Adds and have received aid In a 
number of than. The Chinese also have fol¬ 
lowed Western technological developments and 
made use of them as tar as practicable. 

B. The Scale, Nature, and Terms of 
Soviet Assistance 

2. By 1258, the Sorleti had largely ntisfied 
the Chinese need for organisation, planning, 
and undergraduate education. Most of the 
aid was on a practical level with little par¬ 
ticipation In research and development. Per¬ 
sonnel furnished up to this time were pri¬ 
marily teachers, short-term lecturers, advisors, 


and industrial types. Starting In 1258, a few 
hundred researchers began to work Jointly 
with Chinese scientists In China for periods of 
several months to a year or two. 

8. Stnce January 1258, when a 5-year protocol 
wae signed under the 8ino-8oviet Scientific 
and Technical Agreement of 1954, Soviet aid 
baa stepped up. This protocol clarified Stao- 
Sovlet relations In research and development 
and the training of scientists, for which pur¬ 
pose over 120 programs were to be carried out 
Jointly or with Soviet assistance to support 
China's 12-year Plan for Scientific Devtiop- 
ment We believe some of this work also sup¬ 
ports the Soviet research program. 

1 Co nne cted with the 1258 step-up was an 
agreement made In December 1957 between 
the academies of the two countries which pro¬ 
vided for direct communications. Joint re¬ 
search and expeditions, and coordination of 
work In Important problems of science and 
technology. Similar agreements were exe¬ 
cuted In January 1258 between the academlea 
of agricultural sdences of the two countries 
and betwee n the ministries concerned with 
higher education. These were 5-year agree¬ 
ments with executive plans to be made yearly. 
The agreements were aaodated with the pro¬ 
tocol mentioned above. Research and devel¬ 
opment and training in an fields and all ptftl- 
nent agencies of government were en c om- 
pamd in thf fft documents 

5. Training in the Soviet Union is one of the 
moat Important ways that the Soviet Union 
is aiding China. Training in China hat not 
progressed well and only a handful of quali¬ 
fied new scientists has been produced In China. 
The growth of qualified scientists in China has 
come almost entirely from those returning 
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after graduate study in tbe Soviet Union 
(other than the 200 or more who returned 
from the US and Europe alter the Communist 
takeover). Postgraduate training began to 
receive increased emphasis starting in 1805, 
and, by 1967, a policy was adopted whereby 
only graduate students would be tent abroad. 
With this new policy, the number sent each 
year is believed to have dropped from the 2,000 
and over for 1056 and 1956 to a few hundred 
per year, the number studying in the Soviet 
Union appears to be declining, but the level 
of study Is rising. There are probably about 
4J500 Chinese currently studying in the Soviet 
Union, mostly in edentiflc and technical Saida 

6. The expenses of Soviet experts who stay 
in China up to three months reportedly are 
paid by the 8oviet Union; those who stay up 
to six months have their travel paid by China; 
and those who stay longer have both Hilaries 
and expenses paid by China. It is believed 
that the expenms of Chinese students in the 


Soviet Union are borne by China. Scientific 
apparatus and instruments are also paid for; 
in 1958, this trade item was reportedly 100 
mflivwi yutn. 

C Net Worth to the USSR 

7. Benefits to the Soviet Union are not obvious, 
although a number of Chinese researchers and 
graduate students working in Soviet research 
institutions have contributed to the overall 
reeeareh and dev el opment output In the U8SR. 
Some research done In China In a few fields 
Is probably of a level that would be of interest 
and value to Soviet edenttsts. Close contact 
with China's research and development has 
given the Soviet Union an opportunity to keep 
informed on China's progra m and prospects. 
The Soviet access to the geographical area of 
China gtves some advantage to the Soviet 
Union in such fields as geophysic s . Advan¬ 
tages in satellite tracking also derive from 
this access. 
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ANNEX C 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S MILITARY DEPENDENCE ON THE USSR 


A Ground Forets 

1 Equipment. Communist China's depend- 
nm upon the USSR for equipment hat 
progressively kie e n ed over the lmet 10 years. 
Nevertheless, China It still dep en de nt upon 
the Soviet union for many types of equip¬ 
ment for its armed forces. 

a. At the time of the Korean War, Commu¬ 
nist China vasmaUng mainly intently weap¬ 
ons and ammunition. The TJ88B supplied 
armor, artillery, ammunition, and vehicles on 
a large scale, although Communist China was 
also using a variety of captured Japanese and 
US weapons. Shortly after the end of the 
Korean War, Communist China decided to 
develop a munitions Industry with Soviet aid 
end geared to the production of Soviet-type 
weapons. Since then, China has gradually 
expanded its production to include Soviet-type 
artillery and artillery ammunition, medium 
trucks, the new type Soviet small arms and 
ammunition, and, most recently, medium 
tanks. It Is believed that Communist China 
now produces enough of these items to supply 
the current peacetime rep l acement require¬ 
ments of Its armed forces. Jar ell other 
Items of equipment, especially heavy armor, 
spedalked artillery, some kinds of complex 
signal and e l ec tr onic equipment, and a vari¬ 
ety of trucks end special purpose vehicles. 
Communist China Is completely dependent 
upon the USSR or other members of the Bloc. 

3. The quantities of equipment which may 
have been ant to China are unknowa How¬ 
ever, sufficient equipment has been Identified 
In the hands of troops to indicate that these 
shipments have been substantial little is 
known of the possible stockpiles of equipment 
in Communist China, but it is probable that 
if stockpiles exist that they consist primarily 
of Soviet items. Estimated production of 


military items in Communist China Indicates 
that output would hardly have been sufficient 
for the accumulation of stockpiles. Also, 
during the heavy Chinmen shelling, the artil¬ 
lery ammunition which was recovered and 
analysed was mainly of Soviet manufacture, 
which suggests that ammunition stocks are 
certainly of Soviet origin. 

4. In the last few yean, the nature of Soviet 
assistance to Communist China has shifted. 
Instead of supplying mainly finished military 
equipment and supplies, the U88B Is now 
chiefly providing technical aid and Industrial 
facilities for munitions manufacture. By this 
means, China has been able to Initiate pro¬ 
duction of a fairly extensive number of up-to- 
date weapons. More importantly, theee In¬ 
dustrial plants provide the base which can 
be expanded so that Communist China wfll 
ultimately become self-sufficient in the output 
of many types of military equipment 

5. But for the present, and for some years to 
come, Communist China's ability to modern¬ 
ise its faroee with items of its own production 
will be very limited. At current estimated 
production rates, for example, of each a basic 
item of equipment as the T-64 tank, it will 
be five yean before the T-34 tanks now as¬ 
signed to units in the armored divisions and 
tank regiments of Infantry divisions can be 
replaced, even at the modest levels now car¬ 
ried in the current TK“ 

6. China does not now have and is not likely 
to have for a number of years a domestic 
capability to meet all of its requirements at 
wartime consumption levels for conventional 
weapons and the more complex types of radar 
and electronic equipment now essential for a 
modern ground force. The Chinese, even in 
peacetime, are dependent on the Soviets to 

"See tables C-l and 04. 
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supply replacements and spare parts for many 
weapons now in use, and must rely on the 
Soviets for much of their communications 
equipment, radar, and early warning devices. 

7. Chinese Communist ground farces dwarf 
all non-Cammunlst Asian military forces, but 
the level of equipment of the Chinese forces 
Is still far short of advanced modem stand¬ 
ards. Far example, in the Soviet tank divi¬ 
sions, there are mare than eight times the 
number of tanka in the Chinese armored divi¬ 
sions; In the tank regiments of infantry divi¬ 
sions, the Soviets are over twice as strong ss 
the Chinese in numbers of tanks. The So¬ 
viets have 28 times more tanks than the Chi¬ 
nese and most of them axe larger and newer 
models. 

a Thus, even in a nonnuclear war, the time 
is not in sight when the Chinese Communists 
will be able to sustain major military opera¬ 
tions against a modem armed force without 
substantial quantities of additional Soviet 
weapons and equipment. The Chinese will 
also need help in meeting their increasing 
POL requirements. 

0. The lack of a major military research and 
development program will further extend the 
time before Communist China will achieve 
“military eelf-suffldency." The Chinese have 
demonstrated a capability to make Improve¬ 
ments an blueprints and plans of the relatively 
simple miUtaiy equipment they are now man¬ 
ufacturing, but seem not yet to have under¬ 
taken any serious program of research and 
development of a truly "Chinese’* weapons 
system, or of native Chinese support equip¬ 
ment 

10. Training. The Soviets have made a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist aimed force strength by permitting them 
to attend Soviet training schools and through 
the Soviet advisory program in China. Here 
again, limited data indicate that the Soviets 
axe withdrawing same of their personnel from 
lower units, probably because the Chinese can 
run their own training programs for their 
current organisations and weapons. How¬ 
ever, the Chinese undoubtedly realise the im¬ 
portance of continuing to tend as many per¬ 
sonnel as possible to advanced Soviet schools 


to prepare for further modernization of their 
forces. 

11. Logistics. The Chinese Communists were 
unable to support their effort In Korea with¬ 
out a large-scale Soviet logistics effort, and, 
despite considerable work and progress, this 
portion of the Chinese Communist military 
organization remains basically weak. The 
weakness is found in the transportation sys¬ 
tem’s limited capacity and Its vulnerability 
to Interdiction, In the logistical organintion 
structure which provides this service to the 
combat forces, and in the lack of materiel, 
e.g., spare parts, POL, and other essential 
items, to permit the Chinese Communist 
forces to engage in modem warfare. They 
would be dependent an the Soviet Union for 
logistic support In any military operation 
against an enemy which included a modem 
Western military force. 

B. Air Forces 

12. Communist China is today heavily de¬ 
pendent upon the Soviet Union for aircraft, 
air weapons, air logistic Items, electronic 
equipment, and training; and it Is likely to 
remain so for a long time to come. As China 
lacks the two essential ingredients for a long- 
range strike power (nuclear we a p on s and 
long-range delivery capability), it must per¬ 
force rely upon Soviet capabilities. In addi¬ 
tion to this dependence, China must also rely 
upon its 8oviet ally far the maintenance and 
further development of the defensive and 
offensive air capability it now has in being. 

13. Today, Communist China’s aircraft inven¬ 
tory totals mars than 3,000 aircraft in opera¬ 
tional units including shout 1,880 Jet fight¬ 
ers and about 400 jet light bombers. The 
great bulk of these aircraft has been supplied 
to China by the Soviet Union. This aid un¬ 
doubtedly constitutes the major direct So¬ 
viet contribution to Communist China’s pres¬ 
ent military power. In addition to this sup¬ 
port the Soviets have also helped the Com¬ 
munist Chinese to establish faculties for the 
local production of Soviet-designed aircraft 
The Chinese Communists began series pro¬ 
duction of Soviet-designed fighters (7RB8GO- 
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MIG-17) and utility aircraft (COLT-AN-3) in 
1957 and have been producing helicopters 
(HOUND-MI-4) in series since the fall of 
1959. Series production of FARMERS (MIO- 
19) has probably recently begun. Soviet sup¬ 
port of this production has been extensive, 
but has decreased from initial levels as the 
Chinese have been able to supply more and 
men of the raw materials, components, and 
qualified personnel required in production. 
While this trend Is likely to continue. It is 
prbbahle that the Chinese Communists will 
have to depend on the USSR to supply cer¬ 
tain components for these aircraft for some 
time to come. 

14. Communist China remains heavily de¬ 
pendent on the Soviet Union for air logistic 
items. While Peiping*! overall dependence on 
the USSR for air logistic materials has de¬ 
creased moderately since 1950, the volume of 
its imports has increased substantially as a 
result of increases in Communist China's air¬ 
craft Inventory. At present, It Is estimated 
that China must depend upon the USSR for 
approximately 80 percent of its total air logis¬ 
tic requirements. China is particularly de¬ 
pendent on the USSR for the higher grade 
petroleum products required for its air forces. 
It is believed that all such products, includ¬ 
ing an aviation fuels, an now imported from 
the USSR and European Bloc countries. Even 
with the expected improvements in China's 
petroleum industry, Peiping will probably 
continue to rely on the USSR for the major 
portion of these petroleum products for some 
time. Thus China’s military air capability 
will continue to be directly dependent upon 
the Soviet supply line. 

15. Soviet training assistance has included 
both extensive supervisory and materiel sup¬ 
port and has resulted in the development of 
an air training establishment in China closely 
patterned after that of the Soviet air forces. 
At the time of the Korean War, a large number 
of Soviet advisors and instructors were em¬ 
ployed throughout the Chinese Communist 
Air Force. Since that time, the number of 
Soviet personnel assigned In China has mark¬ 
edly decreased but a few still remain In an 
advisory capacity. Today the Chinese Com¬ 
munists are capable of meeting most of their 


annual training requirements through their 
own resources and probably rely upon the 
Soviets only for advanced t ec hnical equipment 
and for the training of highly skilled techni¬ 
cians. 

C. Naval Forces 

16. Materiel Assistance. Only through the 
extensive assistance of the Soviet Navy has 
the rapid development of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Navy (CGN) been possible, and ships 
transferred from the U8SR M and those as¬ 
sembled in China from largely Soviet-supplied 
components ,A today provide the principal 
combat potential of the navy. Most CCN 
naval materiel, especially ordnance, electron¬ 
ics, and propulsion machinery, and petroleum 
products, has also originated hi the USSR. 
Much recent 8ovlet technical assistance has 
been directed toward the establishment of 
programs for local Chinese production of naval 
equipment. 

17. Soviet Naval Advisory Mission. Equally 
Important assistance In the development of the 
CCN has been furnished by the Soviet Naval 
Advisory Mission. This mission was instituted 
to impart 8oviet naval experience, methods, 
and technical skills to the Chinese. It consists 
of the Soviet Advisory 8ectkm at Naval Head¬ 
quarters, Peiping, and of a network of repre¬ 
sentatives attached to every major subordinate 
command or Installation. Initially set up In 
1960, this network became so extensive as to 
Include every ship and tactical organisation 
in the navy. It is estimated that by about 
1954, upwards of 600 Soviets were assigned to 
various naval missions with the CCN, with 
about 100 serving with the Soviet Advisory 
Section in Peiping. Gradually, as the CCN 
developed and gained practical operating ex¬ 
perience, the number of Soviet advisors was 
reduced. At the present time, the number 
probably does not exceed 160; the advisory 
section in Peiping has been reduced to about 
30 persons with the remaining 120 on duty 
with the fleet and district commands, the 
naval academy at Dairen, and specialised 
training commands. 

u 8* table C-3. 
table CM. 
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IS. IVvpbyehotagloal reasons the Soviet Naval 
Advieoty Marion is integrated into the OCN 
organhatton so as to doak even the eUghtert 
outward appearance of Soviet control or dom¬ 
ination. Most of the panonnri wear civilian 
clothing or OCN uniform without badges or 
rank Relations be tw ee n die Chinese 

and their Soviet advieocs are generally de- 
ecrlbed ae M polite H with Uttte evidence of eeri- 
oue ethnio friction on any level. Customarily 
the local Soviet advisors give qpedflc advice 
only when It Is requested. They do, however, 
make periodic reports to the head of the So¬ 
viet Advisory Section, Peiping, who In tarn 
can recommend general remedial measures to 
the national OCN high command. The So¬ 
viet Naval Advisory Merion not only pcovidm 
beneficial guidance to the OCN but also en¬ 
ables the Soviet Navy to evaluate adequately 
the prnfesrinnsl competence of tie Yhr eastern 
ally. 

19. Numerous other Soviet personnel have 
been provided to the Chinese to give technical 
guidance In the establishment of shipbuilding 
p n gri mi Addi ti o nal terhnifia nt have baen 
not to hutruct the Chiasm in the p rop er 
operation and mabitananns of modem naval 
eq uip ment 


20. Prsfatap. During the eariier stages in the 
development of the OCN large n umber s of 
Chinme officers were sent to the USSR for 
senior end spsriallmd naval schooling. 8min 
numbers of senior naval outers are itm being 
sent annually to the Order of Lenin Naval 
Academy at Leningrad for command and staff 
training. A limited number of junior offleen 
and enlisted personnel are enrolled each year 
for spedaUmd technical training at several 
other Bovtat naval schools In the Leningrad 
ana and In the Vladivostok-Nakhodka naval 
complex. 

It in addiu^r* to technical ^ material as- 
ristance In developing the OCN. the USSR has 
taken several measures which have enhanced 
the prestige of China as a new naval power. 
In 1999, the USSR ceded Kuan-tang Fan-tao 
(Xwantang Peninsula) to China, together 
with Its important naval and Industrial com¬ 
plex of Port Arthur-Dairen. Port Arthur has 
tinea become one of the two largest bases of 
the OCN. In the summer of 1996 the Soviet 
Pacific fleet made an official ritit to Shanghai, 
the first visit of foreign warships to mainland 
China tinea the defeat of the Chinees Na¬ 
tionalists. To date the Chinees Oonununkte 
have not paid the cuetomary return visit 
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otuuuny enmii pbomjoboi 


Small Anna 

TjQmm Pistol, typo 01 (Oopy of So? TT-SS). 

TJSmm Cortina, type 66 (Copy of 8ov 8X8). 

7J8nuaSAfO, typeit (Cop?of SorAX) . 

7j68ma Light MO, type 66 COopyol BovBPD) . 

7J8mm Heavy MO, type 68 (Oopy of Sov Oofyano?) 
ILTma Heavy MO, typo M (Copy of 8ov MM DfihK) 


turn 

180*00 

njm 

urn 


Mortar* 

Hznm (Copy Of Sot 68mm MUST) ... 
ISttmm (Copy of Bov 220mm MU8I/43) 
168mm (Copy of Sor M43) . 


mm 



ilhua, typo 96 (Oopy of OB Mil) Production ooaaod at ond of 1869 

78mm, typo 81 (Copy of US MW) . *006 

Kookat Lamscht 

60mm, type 81 (Oopy of D8M80) Production etaaad at and of 1987 

188mm, typo 80. 180 

Artillery 

87mm AA gin, typo 86 (Copy of Bor M1888) . SO 

67mm AT gun, typo 86 (Oopy of Sov MIMS) . 80 

78mm Dir gun, typo 64 (Copy of SorMIHS) . 178 

188mm How (Oopy of Sov M1688) . 88 

168mm HOv (Oopy of Soy Mlftt) . 10 

links 

T8i (100) MOdlan (Oopy of Sot Model) . 100 

Troeka . 16*00 


ArtUlery and Mortar. . lAmUttooraimde 

Small Anna . lSOmUUaarounda 
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OontMarNov OgatttT 
Ram la Inventory of Crista 

Arty: iSOaam PM/AT Oen. 10 U88E 



ittn Boer. 

litem Ghn/Hov 

ISO Oea . 

rmunAAOun ... 


100mm AA Ottn 



Jtfct LncTi: IttmmRktLnchr ... 

UOmaBktUMhr ... 

Amur: M Tk. T-M/05. 

M Tk, 7-M. 

Hit, JB-A. 

Aatt Oen, SC-TS/lOO 
Aalt On, J80-1N .. 
M& mm, JSD-ISI .. 
Bate: Radar Drrleaa. 



100 

100 


USSR, China 



U88R. China 


TABUS O-l 

> to coaunnanr odna 


Typts/cutt Number Bata Remarks 


ssrM-tr 

. 1 

UN BoaoperaOonal 

Bara-i m . 


1N4-1060 

B8/**M-V" . 


1S04-1N0 

aarsHCH-n” . 


INS Nooopemtlonal 

DD/“OOHDT3r. 


10M-10M 

PC/'TLRONSHTADT" . 


ION 

PT/*T-4" . 


109S 

MHF/T-41 . 

. S 

TABU 0-4 

ISM 

1 

I 

i 

D 1XV OONMD1CTBT CHINA 

Typa/Ohua 1 

ffomfcar Data" 

Bemarki 

BB/-W . 

. n ion 

Additional units under oonstrac- 
tlon or fitting out. 

DBnMca* . 

4 INS 

Program terminated with launch¬ 
ing of 4th unit In 1957. 

rorKROKBHTADT". 

10 INS 

Program terminated with launch¬ 
ing of 18th unit In 1957. 

PT/-B-T . 

SO ION 

8U11 under construction. 

M8P/T-4S . 

0 10N 

Still under construction. 


"Dale construction profrmn started hi Oomanmlrt Ghtaa. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


THE PROBLEM 

To aaal|M Chin— Cbnununlat dm—tie developments and external rel at i one, 
and to estimate probable trends during the next fire yean. 


CONCLUSIONS 

a major producer of electric p o wer, and 


L The leaden of Communist China are 

to fliiw • lopping 

world po war as rapidly as possible. Orer 
the pest 11 peers Communist Chine has 
made impressive gains in industrial and 
military strength and In the arganlatlon 
and regimentation of the Chinese people. 
These gains, together with a oanvicUoa 
that world trends strongly favor the Com¬ 
munist cause, have been increasingly 
manifested during the past year In ag¬ 
gressive self-confidence towards both the 
West and the U88R. (Furus. 11-14) 

2. We behave that over the period of this 
estimate. Communist China’s economy 
will continue to grow rapidly, especially 
in heavy industry, although at a leas 
rapid rate than 1956-1960. Communist 
China's depende nce on the rest of the 
Bloc for economic and military equip- 
mea t an d mistance will 

have been substantially reduced. By 
1965 Communist China will probably be 
the world's leading producer of coal, the 
third ranking producer of crude steel, 


It will have a merchant marine of signifi¬ 
cant else. It will also have made sub¬ 
stantial program toward beaming a mod¬ 
em power in science and technology, 
though its relative standing will remain 
well behind that of the advanced nations. 
However, if Sino-Soviet relations should 
deteriorate to the point when Bloc 
sources of industrial equipment and tech¬ 
nical assistance were greatly reduced. 
Communist China's eoonomlc growth 
would be slowed, expansion into more 
asmpies Adds of industry inhibited, and 
military development retarded. (Floras. 
17-20,34,36) 

3. Peiping will continue to face major 
economic problems for many years to 
come. It will continue to be dependent 
upon foreign sources for some key items 
of industrial and military equipment and 
for specialised technical knowledge. 
Communist China's petroleum require¬ 
ments win grow rapidly during the next 
five years, and even the expected tripling 
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of domestic production will not end 
China's dependence upon petroleum im¬ 
ports. Transportation will remain over¬ 
burdened. Agricultural production will 
still be meager in relation to domestic 
and export needs. Per capita supplies 
of food and other consumer goods will 
not have risen enough to enable mate¬ 
rial incentives to replace coercion and 
political pressures as the chief spurs to 
production. An increasingly urgent pop¬ 
ulation problem will confront the regime 
with difficult policy decisions. (Pores. 
16,18-20,24-25,29,31,33) 

4. There will probably be growing dis¬ 
satisfaction and among 

the Chinese masses concerning the heavy 
burdens they will be forced to carry, and 
the regime will face increasing problems 
in overcoming public apathy, fatigue, 
and passive resistance. In addition, there 
may be ifn increase in party factionalism 
when Mao Tm-tung dies. Such devel¬ 
opments, however, will not threaten the 
regime's ability to control and direct the 
country. Furthermore, there is positive 
support from some mfllians af people who 
have made real advances under Peiping's 
rule, and among many there is a feeling 
of pride in Communist China's rapid ad¬ 
vance as a world power. In any case, we 
now see no serious threat, either internal 
or external, to the continuance at the 
regime. (Para*. 42-43,49) 

5. Peiping's conventional military capa¬ 
bilities will probably continue to grow, 
and will increasingly threaten the non- 
Communlst Aslan periphery. The rate 
of Increase in Communist China's mili¬ 
tary capabilities will be determined in 
large part by the economic demands of 
the regime's overall economic develop¬ 


ment program and by the nature and ex¬ 
tent of Soviet assistance. Communist 
China will probably have exploded a nu¬ 
clear device during the period of this 
estimate and may have produced a small 
number of elementary nuclear weapons. 
It may also have produced a Jet medium 
bomber. However, unless there is a great 
Increase in Soviet aid in the missile field, 
which we believe is unlikely, China will 
be unable to develop and produce even 
medium-range guided missiles by 1965. 
(Paras. 50-44) 

6. The most important development of 
the past year in Communist China's af¬ 
fairs has been the breaking out of the 
long-smouldering Sino-Sovlet dispute 
over Communist world policy and au¬ 
thority within the Bloc. We believe that 
the differences between Peiping and Mos¬ 
cow are so bask and are so much a prod¬ 
uct of the different situations and prob¬ 
lems in the two countries that any gen¬ 
uine resolution of the'fundamental dif¬ 
ferences is unlikely. Although the 
possibility of a complete break cannot 
be excluded, we believe that the alliance 
against the West will hold together. Nev- 
erthelem, the estrangement will probably 
continue, with ups and downs as new 
issues arise. 1 (Paras. 70-75) 

7. A baric tenet of Communist China's 
foreign policy—to establish Chinese he¬ 
gemony in the Far East—almost certainly 
will not change appreciably during the 
period of this estimate. The regime will 
continue to be violently anti-American 
and to strike at US interests wherever 
and whenever it can do so without paying 

i The jvtfgflMat of tali ponfnph appears to bo 
eonsUtanft with rash information a> we now htto 
on the rooenltj edjuorned conference la Mooeow. 
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a di s prop or tionate price. It will con- achieved a nuclear weapons capability. 


tinue and almost certainly step up its 
efforts to create trouble and confusion In 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America and to 
subvert antt-Communlst and, probably, 
non-communist governments in these 
areas. (Pant. 82, 86-88) 

8. During the period of thteeutimate Pei¬ 
ping’s pdlcles will range between relative 
moderation and outright toughness. Pei¬ 
ping will probably again increase Its mili¬ 
tary pressures in the Taiwan Strait area. 
However, we believe that Peiping does not 
Intend to advance its alms by overt mili¬ 
tary action elsewhere, although It prob¬ 
ably will react forcefully to challenges 
and opportunities. Its arrogant self- 
confidence, revolutionary fervor, and dis¬ 
torted view of the world may lead Pei¬ 
ping to miscalculate risks. This danger 
would be heightened If Communist China 


(Pant. 89-90) 

9. Sven before the explosion of a nuclear 
device, Peiping's military power and po¬ 
tential may Increasingly complicate the 
international disarmament problem. Pei¬ 
ping will exploit this situation In an ef¬ 
fort to enhance its international status, 
but at the same time may attempt to 
prevent the conclusion of any disarma¬ 
ment agreement, at least until It becomes 
a nuclear power. (Pan. 91) 

10. In 1965 Communist China will be 
playing more fully the role of a leading 
world power, whether or not It is a mem¬ 
ber of the UN. Its arrogance, pretensions, 
tn^ c apa b il i ties for to jgpmdant action 
will remain a source of c oncern to the 
USSR. At the same time the danger posed 
by Communist China to US interest^ par¬ 
ticularly in Asia, will have increased. 
(Para. 92) 


DISCUSSION 


l INTRODUCTION 

11. As Communist China, enters tta twelfth 
year, the balance sheet shows both impressive 
assets and formidable Mabflltias. China’s 
continuing rapid economic growth and its 
steadily Increasing military strength are mov¬ 
ing the regime closer to its goal of becoming 
a leading world power. At the same time, the 
regime is fholng acme of the greatest difficul¬ 
ties, domestic and foreign, it has yet encoun¬ 
tered. 

12. Although then la much discontent and 
apathy, mporiaHy among the paaaants, the 
general aspect of Communist China la marked 
by regimented energy on the part of the 
people, end eelfoonfldence on the part of the 
leaders. In the reports of returning travelers 
the word "arrogance" appears with striking 
regularity. Bven Communist visitors report 
that the dedication and drive of the Chinese 


are in conspicuous oontrast to the situation in 
other Cominunlst countries. 

18. Despite these of eotf-eenr* 

ance, Peiping confronts a serious domestic 
weakness in agriculture and an external crisis 
in relations with Moscow. In I860 the na¬ 
tion's diet is still at a precariously low level 
and the r e gim e has been unable to meet all 
of its export obligations from the domestic 
harvest. The year has been even more oon- 
splcuously marked by Peiping’s open challenge 
to Moscow's authority in the Communist Bloc. 
This action has brought upon Peiping the se¬ 
vere disapprove! of the USSR and most of the 
reet of the Bloc and has raised the possibility 
that Bloc fp m yff rt r and technical support, 
which are essential for China’s rapid growth 
as a great power, might he ssrkraSly reduced 
or even cut off. 
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14. The small group of men who run Commu¬ 
nist China hare almost unlimited ambitions 
for their regime and oountry. They explicitly 
insert that China shall be c a m e thoroughly 
cotmnnnisod as rapidly as possible, and they 
apparently Where that China win eventually 
become the groategt nation in the world. Be¬ 
lief In the reality and attainability of these 
goals has led this handful of sealots to drive 
tbemartves and to W prodigal with the lives 
and energies of the Chinese people; they have 
eajoled and coerced the workers and peasants 
of the country to do a maximum of work in re¬ 
turn for minimal compensation and promises 
that the rapid growth in production will ulti¬ 
mately faring much greater material rewards. 
The leaders' themselves are hnplrsd by a mix¬ 
ture of Communi st and * na¬ 

tionalism. They pro mote communism to 
hasten China on the road to power and glory, 
and exploit Chinese nationalism to hasten the 
b uilding of 

11. DOMESTIC BASE 
A. Ec o nomic 1 

10. General. The Chtnim Communist regime 
during 1908-1M0 has greater accelerated its 
efforts to catapult the country into the ranks 
of the chief Industrial powers in the shortest 
possible time. As a result of this effort the 
gross national product (CHIP) of Communist 
China Increased by about 18 percent In 1888, 
IS percent In 1908, and about 13 percent In 
1800* The latter two years would have shown 
greater rites but for the abnormally bad 
weather which crippled agricultural output 
A tr em endo u s Input of labor and capital in¬ 
vestment was concentrated upon the expan- 
rion of tbs economy, especially heavy industry. 
Although still labeled the M dreat Leap For¬ 
ward," the reghne’s economic policies at the 


•The Chinns Oo manun lets, like Ihdr Botlst amn¬ 
ion, btvs ends it dUfcult for foreign obnrmi 
to ass ottatal date to gtlnlnf a olsav under¬ 
standing of tho workings ol the economy. They 
have nloasod only partial date and la various 
ways presented mttindlng entpeiisons In re¬ 
porting economic p r odre tiou sad aettfttsre. 
This requires that Gblnoso Gomounlst riathtles 
be viewed critically and la some eases substan¬ 
tially dlsooaated. 8ss Append* XL 


end of 1860 are relatively conservative com¬ 
pared to the extreme programs of 1868. 

18. Despite its successes Communist China 
has a long way to go before becoming a mod¬ 
em industrial power. Industrial production 
in 1888 waa loss than 10 percent of that of the 
PS, while the general level of technology and 
the general quality of product in Chinese in¬ 
dustry were still far below the standards of the 
Industrialised nations of the world. More¬ 
over, 80 percent of the population is engaged 
in agriculture, and per capita CBIP In 1888 
was only about U8 $120, 4 or roughly a quarter 
of that of Japan. The Chtneee Communist 
regime has been able to sustain its rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth only through imposing severe 
hardships on the Chinese people and through 
r estraining rises in their already meager 
standard of living. In result, there b wide¬ 
spread dtrinuskwiment among the people. 

17. Thus Communist China's economy faces 
the next five years with both greater aseets 
and greater liabilities. The eoonomy is now 
organised to sustain heavy Investment, and 
the percentage of GUP Invested, which rose 
from 30 percent in 1807 to about 33 percent 
In 1880, wm probably reach about 40 percent 
in I860. 1 At tbe same tfane, many serious ecu- 
nomlo difficulties will challenge the r e gim e. 


•Daring the first Five-Year Plan UMS-lMT) tbs 
avenge annul Increase to OMP was sens per¬ 
cent 

'A namber of different methods may be mphyad 
to convert one cou n tr y* QWP Into the currency 
ol another country Cor paipocce of ccnpa ri con. 
Those different methods will fraqaenUy yield 
widely differing results, parttcutarfy whan the 
strwetuns of tht two oconemlos an so dtostmllar 
as an Uu PB tad Chinese esanoarisa Anyone 
of the methods bee defects In providing Inter¬ 
national comparison; thos tbs above figure 
should bs regarded only as a rough approxima¬ 
tes 

•Prioas of capital foods In China, what capital 
Is scares In nmnparlson to tabor, are high com¬ 
pared to priest of capital goods In the U8. If 
investment ware valued In terms of tbs US pries 
structure, then percen tage s hares of Investment 
as a portion of bhinero OFF would be reduced by 
about one third; even sot Investment would still 
be an hnprearivtly high percentage of OMP. 
The higher prioes for capital goods also result 
In a tllghtty higher growth rale of OMP. 
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It la probable, however, that the leaden win 
be able to find euffldentiy effective rotations 


to keep the eco n om y growing rapidly, even 
though oocadonaQy faltering and always un¬ 
der great pressure, especially in agriculture. 
On balance, we estimate that over the nest 
fire years the annual growth in ONP will aver¬ 
age 10 to 11 percent, provided the flow of 
equipment and technology from the rest of 
the Bloc eontlnuea 

18. Dependence on the Bloc Until recently 
the number of Soviet technicians in Com¬ 
munist China was gradually reduoed by com¬ 
mon agreement as Chine®® technical capa¬ 
bilities improved; the number of Soviet tech¬ 
nicians In China at the beginning of i960 
was about half the peak reached in 1054. m 
the summer of 1900, however, Moscow uni¬ 
laterally withdrew the majority of its remain¬ 
ing technicians from China. If these are 
not replaced, tha movement of Chinan in- 
durtry, technology, and weaponry Into more 
complex Adds will be slowed. Moreover, a 
major reduction In deliverlas from the Bloc 
would alter the magnitude and structure of 
Communist China's economic growth. The 
annual growth in ONP would fall somewhat, 
although it would still be large because of 
the high level of Investment. The regime 
would be forced to alter its development pro¬ 
gram, reducing emphasis on sectors requiring 
more advanced technology and mote complex 
equipment. 

10. Brandies of heavy industry which are 
especially depe n dent on outride aid for equip¬ 
ment, tec hn ology, or both. Include: the fin¬ 
ishing stages of aluminum and steel, huge 
electric power stations, cement, selected chem¬ 
icals (fertiliser, plastics, and synthetic fibers), 
heavy and complex machine tools, selected 
electronic equipment, naval shipbuilding, jet 
aircraft, heavy ordnance and engineer equip¬ 
ment, and nuclear energy. In addition, China 
now imports about half its POL from the Bloc. 

80. 8everal sectors of the Chinese economy 
have never received substantial Soviet Bloc 
support or have outgrown the need for much 
outside aid: Le., agriculture, transportation, 
light industry, mining, and some branches 
of heavy industry. Heavy industry Should 


5 


be able to ntisfy nearly all of Chinese planned 
needs through 1905 for the following goods: 
equipment for smelting and refining of copper 
and aluminum, machinery for small and 
medium iron and steel furnaces and steel 
roiling mills, coal mining machinery of the 
leas advanced types, oil drills, equipment for 
refining petroleum (except by catalytic crack¬ 
ing), heavy Industrial chemlcatt, email and 
medium turboganemting equipment, rubber 
tires, lathes, trucks, small merchant vessels, 
small transport aircraft^ radios, and television 
sets. 

81. Agriculture, Agricultural achievements 
In 1955 and 1958 provided opportunities for 

f ftfMtatthig iml 

tlon, respectively. The real increases of food 
production In 1858 were greatly magnified by 
false statistics. Misled by these spectacular 
figures, the regime in late 1956 allowed food 
to be consumed through free supply in the 
commune mcsshalli at a rate which could 
not be sustained. Moves were also made 
toward reducing acreage with the expectation 
of producing more crops on leas land by new 
Communist methods of intensive agriculture. 
By the end of 1958 food l ee er ve s were already 
running low, and there were serious local 
shortages in many parts of the countiy. 
Since then the proble m has been greatly ag¬ 
gravated by two euccasrive bad crop yean. 
Production of food grains In 1959 was prob¬ 
ably about 10 percent less than our eattmato 
of 218 million tons for 1958. The 1880 harvest 
Is Ukriy to be little, if any, better. And in 
these past two yean the population increased 
by about 30 million. 

22. As a result, rattening has had to be in¬ 
tensified. In addition, the regime has frit 
it necessary to supplement the food supply 
with city garden plots and an intensive na¬ 
tionwide program to collect wild foods and 
fibers. Despite such moves, by the autumn 
of 1900 Peiping was falling behind on export 
co mmi tments and was even buying grain 
abroad in an effort to meet them, aerlous 
hunger and malnutrition were reported from 
several parts of the countiy, and it is likely 
that food conditions win further det e riorate 
through the spring of 1961 before the early 
summer harvests. The cotton crop has also 
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fallen abort, temporarily halting growth in 
the textile industry and bringing on eren 
stricter rationing of oottan doth. 

S3. The r eg im e has belatedly come to a reab- 
aetkm that mom effort and Investment are 
needed to enable agricultural production to 
keep up with growing demands upon it Dur¬ 
ing the past three years Peiping has given 
increasing attention to agriculture. The share 
of capital Investment devoted to agriculture 
In the national budget has Increased from a 
little over 8 percent In 1957 to nearly 12 
percent In 1060, while under the commune 
organisation peamnt Investment has more 
then doubled In the seme period. In the 
latter part of 1080 vigorous efforts wen made 
to hkoreaae the labor force available in the 
countryside. Cadres and cM servants were 
sent to the rural areas and all nonproductive 
units such ss teams for welfare, culture, and 
athletics were dtsmtved for the duration and 
sent to work In the agricultural “front tinea” 

24. Unless 1801 should turn out to be a third 
euorrUve year of bed weather, the promt 
food and export emergen ci es will be largely 
ended by the 1981 harvest Given average 
weather, the regime will probably be able to 
meet Its minimum needs for agricultural pro¬ 
duction for the next live years and perhaps 
for a considerable time beyond that Al¬ 
though there will probably be 80 mHUon more 
Chinese to feed In 1965 than in I960, we 
believe that the regime win Invest enough in 
agriculture in the form of fertQJaer, irrigation, 
mechantoattan, and manpower to meet the 
Increased demand and, possibly, to provide 
a little i mp rovement In the average diet Nev¬ 
ertheless, throughout the next five yean and 
Indeed for the foreseeable future, the Indus¬ 
trial priorities of the reftone's p r ogr am will 
limit the agricultural effort This suggests 
that the balance be t w ee n co n sumer needs 
end agricultural production will be a pre¬ 
carious one, always subject to being drasti¬ 
cally upset by tbs vagaries of weather and 
agricultural policy. Another poor crap year 
In 1981 would probably force aubetantial cut¬ 
backs In the dev el opment effort and a further 


25. Population, We estimate Communist 
China's population in mld-1960 at about 690 
million and at 782 to 780 million in mld-1965. 
This population growth rate of 2 to 2£ per¬ 
cent annually reflects the effect of a vigorous 
public health program that has Increased life 
expectancy from about SO yean before 1949 
to 54 yean In 1958, an Increase which West¬ 
ern nations required about 60 yean to achieve 
In their demographic transitions. As a re¬ 
sult, the population growth In the absence of 
curtailed fertility can be expected to acceler¬ 
ate, leading to a doubling of the population 
In about 25 yean. However, the Chinese 
leaden, we believe, are aware of the long-run 
dangen of rapid population growth. At the 
same time, it la probable that an effective 
program to curtail fertility would Involve con¬ 
siderable coercion and would encountar sig¬ 
nificant i d e o l o gical and social resis ta nce, re¬ 
sulting in adverse effects on party unity and 
public morale. In any event, the critical 
nature of the population problem win become 
Increasingly clear to the regime and it may 
begin to take more effective action during 
the period of this estimate. 

18. Induttrp. industrial growth over the last 
three years has been rapid but uneven. There 
were two great surges: ooe In the last half of 
1888, the other c o v e rin g the last quarter of 
1959 and the first quarter of 1980. In part 
these rapid Increases resulted (especially in 
1958) from a greatly Intensified exploitation 
of China's greatest n a t u ra l resource, man¬ 
power. People worked longer and harder, and 
millions were added to the Industrial labor 
force. Sristing plant facilities were utilised 
more extensively, end there was great expan¬ 
sion of the fuel and raw material sectors, such 
at mining gad building ma teri als , w hich could 
use large amounts of unririlled labor. 

87. Increased labor Input, however, Is only 
part of the explanation far the rapid growth 
of Industrial output. The Chinese Commu¬ 
nists are now receiving the payoff from 10 
years of Intensive effort to expand capac¬ 
ity in heavy industry. Large industrial plants 
have bean built with equipment and technol¬ 
ogy acquired from other members of the Bloc, 


reorientation of investment from industry to 
agriculture. 


primarily the USSR. Many of these plants 
BT 
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faction may reach 18 mflMon tone, with a cor- 


have come Into production in the past three 
yean, and, starting from a low ban figure, the 
addition of the output of these targe factorial 
resulted In striking percentage Increases. 
Supplementing the increase in output from 
the large plants, a smaller hut appreciable In¬ 
crease has come from the establishment of a 
large num be r of modem, smal l , d o m e stically* 
built plants using labor-intensive methods of 
production. 

ia In 1080 industrial production increased 
by about 40 percent over 1987, and by another 
88 percent In 1060. We anticipate that the 
1080 Increase will be about 88 percent We 
believe that the production of crude steel, 
which has received especial emphasis from the 


regime rose as follows <in millions of metrics 
tans): 

isor . M 

ISM . M 

use .is.4 

ISM (phoned) .ISA 


Production of crude steel In i860 was sched¬ 
uled to lerel off at the rate of the last quarter 
of 1080, probably because It Is out of balance 
with rolling mm capacity and the rest of heavy 
Industry. Goal production has risen from 
180.7 million tons in 1087 to an estimated 488 
million in 1060, although there has been a 
drop In the quality.* Output of etootric power 
has likewise more than tripled in three yean: 
1067,104 billion kilowatt-hour*; 1060, an esti¬ 
mated 584 butto n kilowatt-ho urs , othsr 
basic industries have also Increased greatly. 

80. Although the production of crude oil In 
Communist China Increased from 1.7 million 
tons In 1067 to an estimated 64 million tons 
In 1080, there have been Indications of a wide¬ 
spread shortage In the Utter part of 1980. At 
promt China produces about half of the crude 
oil and petroleum products it uses end relies 
on Imports (primarily from the USSR) for 
the other half, Including virtually an of Its 
aviation fuel. 3y 1986 domestic erode oil pro- 


•Tbie places Communist China shsad of tha US 
and second only to the UB8B in coal production, 
bat coal Is still tbs main mares of merry in 
China. In petroleum, natural gu, and electric 
power. Communist China tanka Car down on the 
list of producers. 


responding growth in refining capacity. Even 
so, demand will probably have grown so much 
that Imports will be required to meet s quarter 
of the nation's needs of petroleum products. 

80. Chinese efforts have been most effective 
when they concentrated on accelerating the 
Soviet-style program established in the First 
Five-Year Flan and least successful when they 
Involved a radical (Chinese) departure from 
this established program. Planning and the 
organhatirm of industrial production Is likely 
to wmmble more closely the Soviet model as 
the development of a complex modem indus¬ 
trial society progresses. 

81. The rate of industrial expansion, however, 
although remaining high. Is expected to de¬ 
cline during the next five years tor a number 
of reasons. The recent practice of attesting 
a narrow and simple produet mix' win of 
naceeetty give way to greater di versity, com¬ 
plexity, and apacrt a ftiatto n. This greater di¬ 
versity and complexity will require larger 
•mounts of investment and longer lead times 
be t ween investment and the completion of in¬ 
dustrial faculties. Moreove r, Industrial in¬ 
vestment will decline as a Share of total In¬ 
vestment, because agriculture and transpor¬ 
tation win necessarily claim an increasing 
share of investment. Also, with material in¬ 
centives for wo rkaro and peasants continuing 
to be severely limited, Peiping wtU probably 
face difficulties In sustaining labor effort and 
in Increasing labor productivity. 

88. Asraming no drastic redaction of Sovi e t 
trade deliveries and technical support, we esti- 
mle that Communist China's Industrial 
growth, which averagsd a little over 18 percent 
during 1868-1067 and about 88 percent dur¬ 
ing 1088-1060, will drop from about 88 percent 
m 1060 to as low as 18 percent in 1888. Pro¬ 
duction In heavy Industry will expend con¬ 
siderably tester than light industry, and bj 


'For until. OhtBAl steel industry now pro- 
dim only a lew kinds of slloys and a tented 
number of relied or extruded Shapes As the 
eco n o my toms to the production of more ad¬ 
vanced types of sophisticated machines a wide 
range of medal alleys and a great variety of 
shapes wffl be required. 
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tween China and Japan. Evaluated in terms 


1905 it wlU probably be mare than three times 
the 1909 level. Production in heavy industry 
will probably grow by nearly a third in 1900, 
but by 1965 the annual growth rate may de¬ 
cree* to about oue-etxth. Production In light 
Industry wW tnoroam by an eathnated 10 per¬ 
cent in 1960, dropping to about half that by 
1905. 

S3. Although Peiping win probably Increase 
Its Investment In modem transport to enable 
an approxima t e doubling of capudty by 1906, 
this rate of expansion would still tease the 
transportation situation very tight. Ball- 
roads, the primary means of transport, will 
be substantially extended, improving the net¬ 
work in the anas now awed and completing 
the tran»6tnldaiig line to the USSR, the net¬ 
work in the southwest, and possibly even a 
railroad to Ihisa. Truek transport will also 
be —to handle traffi c, white 

coastal and Inland flipping transport win be 
rapidly developed to supplement both rind 
and rail transport It Is also espe c ted that 
Communist China wfflgmtiyeqwnd Its mer¬ 
chant marine through construction and pur¬ 
chase, and win probably carry a substantial 
proportion of Its foreign trade in Its own ves¬ 
sels. China's telecommunications faculties, 
which have developed rapidly In the past few 
years, will continue to expand and will provide 
Increasing s up por t to the regime's economic, 
salutary, and political programs. 

34. By 1905 Communist China's gram Indus¬ 
trial output will probably rank with that of 
the UK, West Germany, France, and Japan. 
It wffitead the yrozM In the production of coal 
and wffl be a major producer of eteotric power. 1 
It will probably rank third in crude steel out¬ 
put 

35. In terms of quality and diversity of out¬ 
put, however, Communist China wfll stifl be 
In the third echelon of Industrial powers. A 
sizable technological gap wffi stffi exist be- 


’ Provided ooostraeltoo of the IS terse hydroolae- 
trio projects now on the books proceeds on 
aehedole, by IS* China wfll ba predating does 
to 300 bUUoo kwh a year. This Is own than 
the estimated combined production of the Karo- 
pean Batellttcs by that year and about the nine 
as US production In 1940. 


of per capita GMP or by the standard of living 
of Its people, China win stffi be a backward 
nation. Although the Income of the average 
ettfawn win probably have risen slightly above 
the 1500 level, the per capita production of 
food and other consumer goods wUl not have 
risen suffidsnJy to replace o o w.lnn and po¬ 
litical pressures as the chief spurs to produc¬ 
tion. 

30. Science and Technology.' The Peiping re¬ 
gime considers scientific and technological 
progre ss of major Importance In developing 
Bed China Into a world p ower. The country 
h making significant progress In a wen con¬ 
ceived 13-year p rogr a m to raise Its scientific 
and technological level In vital sms by 1907. 
The effort Is concentrated In II broad techno¬ 
logical 9^ such as elect ronics 
energy, and at the same time a beginning has 
been made In asawlsted fundamental rematch. 
Notable success Is already evident In several 
key technological areas, and we believe geo- 
end sotentlflc and technological capabffitlea 
wfll be increased significantly by 1907. Com¬ 
munist China's relative standing win remain 
wffi behind that of the advanced nations, how¬ 
ever, primarily because of a general lack of 
manpower, the moot Uniting fhetor 
In the Chinese effort, 

6. Socfal-PoUtfeol 

37. The Party. The m em ber s of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) face tremendous 
problems In swtklfig to cajole and coerce the 
wor k er s and psamnts to serve the ambitious 
goals the regime has set Such problems are 
eepedally acute far the w o rki ng level party 
cadres who, whatever their energies or skills, 
axe caught betwee n the demands of the 
party leaders and the detires of the Chi¬ 
nese people. It Is they who have to spur on 
the peasants and workers day after day, in¬ 
diting that they produce to the Ujnlts of 
physical endurance in return tor pitifully 
inadequate rewards. The petition of these 


•A further lUanaTOnn of Ooamranlst Chine* 
science end technoiogy appears In Appendbi 1, 
and nuclear weapons capabffltiee are fllecueeed 
In paragraphe 64-41 below. 
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party cadres bat bnone even non difficult 
in the past three yean at the party leader¬ 
ship hat abruptly and repeatedly changed 
course. Per example, the party leaden con¬ 
fessed that many of the original claims of 
advances made In 1858 were exaggerated, and 
they suddenly abandoned the deep-plowing 
and backyard itnwl mating program! upon 
which so many millions at people ao franti¬ 
cally expended their energies. Moreover, party 
leaden have publicly critidmd the cadres for 
doing the vary things Peiping had only a few 
months before been directing them to da As 
a mult then has been some teg in party 
spirit, and Peiping has felt It neceuary to 
Infuse new enthusiasm and discipline into 
the party. 

38. Various measures have been taken In an 
effort to gain the positive, enthusiastic sup¬ 
port of party members. In the 7.8-month 
period ending in June I960, nationwide re¬ 
cruitment was undertaken to reinrlgorate the 
party at the lower levels. About 16 million 
new members were added, bringing the total 
member sh ip to over 16 mllllan. 1 * The party 
continues to be fairly succsmful in promoting 
the Idea that membership Is a privilege and 
honor, and In stimulating rank-and-fOe mem¬ 
bers with the concept that they are a part 
of an cute vanguard. 

39. Neverthelen, renewed disciplinary meas¬ 

ures within the party have beoonoe evident 
A continuous series of campaigns has been 
directed against the members since the sum¬ 
mer of 1989. A drive against -rightist op¬ 
portunists* sought to chastise and silence 
those critics who had questioned the party's 
e xt r e mi st of 1988-1986 and to re¬ 

establish thetafallibflity at the party leaders. 
Die cadres have also been subjected to a *3- 
anti" drive directed against bureaucratUm, 
corruption, and waste, and the transfers of 
cadres to the lower levels serves as another 
disciplinary tooL 

-Already the world's ten** OMunuaht Party, 
the OOP le now hugei by sons four mUBonthaa 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
although it npnee&te a wuth analler proportion 
*cf the total popahUon (about U percent In 
OommaMst China; IS percent la the Soviet 
Union). 


40. Another effort to establish the absolute 
authority of the party has been a nationwide 
movement in the pest year to have all Chi¬ 
nese—party and nonparty alike—embark 
upon intensive study of the works of Mao 
Tse-tung, which have become canonteed as 
-the ideology of Mao- Mho has also been 
credited personalty with originating the re¬ 
gime's major policies, and the recent publica¬ 
tion of the fourth volume of Mao'S wor ks has 
given new impetus to the -cult of Mao- 
trend. m addition to reinfoarcing party au¬ 
thority and unity, this buildup of Mao prob¬ 
ably reflects an outcropping of the leader¬ 
ship's nationalist pride end confidence in their 
superiority as developers of Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism, and challenges the Kremlin by exalting 
a Chinees as the foremost living Communist 
theoretician. 

41. Although prolonged and acrimonious in¬ 
traparty debates have occurred in the pest 
three yearn, party discipline at the top level 
has enabled the regime to maintain Sts es¬ 
sential unity and the party baa not been 
forbad to resort to Btalto-style open purges. 
The removal in 1989 of Defense Minister P*ng 
Tfch-hual and Chief of Staff Huang K'o-ch'eng 
was probably the result of their questioning 
of party policies, and some others may have 
fallen from grace or suffered a lorn of influ¬ 
ence, Including Politburo members Ch'en Tun 
(economic expert) and Chang Wen-Dan (spe¬ 
cialist on foreign policy. Including 8tno-8ovtet 
relations). In general, however, the party 
leadership has not been beset by aeute fac- 
ttonalhm, and Mao appears to continue In 
control of the party and Its pdUdea. Mao's 
authority, together with the active support 
be roceSvo i from many others In the leader¬ 
ship group, makes It likely that his views will 
continue to prevail and that factionalism will 
not be a serious problem while he lives. 

42. It is pomible that Mao, now 97, will die 
during the period of this mttmate If so, 
his influence as the patron saint of Chinees 
commun is m will still r emain strong, particu¬ 
larly since hie heir apparent, Liu 8bao-chT, 
appears to favor Mao* policies. Moreover, 
the tradition of party unity win still carry 
considerable weight However, neither Liu 
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nor any other suocemor would Inherit Mao's 
personal authority end pratige. Asa result, 
there nay he at least a temporary tread to¬ 
ward non collective leadership, p p^ps in¬ 
volving compromises on some controversial 
policies Alternatively, It to pontUe that with 
the diaappeannce of the centripetal force 
which Mao exerts, disagreements over policies 
or p owe r struggles would beco m e more fre¬ 
quent end serious, end the flews of the pro* 
feerional military leaders may carry more 
weight Moreover, party leadership will begin 
to devolve upon the seco n d generation. 11 
Mao's death may thus have considerable re- 
percunlona but we beUeve on balance that 
it will not cause basic changes In Chinese 
Communist policy or In the party's ability to 
enforce Its di ct a t es. 

48. Thu People. In general the attitude of 
the overworked, underfed people of China to¬ 
ward the regime la probably beat deeerlbed 
aa resignation. Blttemen is widespread, bat 
It is impossible to my what p ropor ti on of the 
populace it characterise!. The only sustained 
overt resistance oomes from the national mi¬ 
norities, meet conspicuously in Tibet There 
has been evidence of brave but futile uprisings 
among the Modems of China's gnat Western 
regions, and then have been inflated instances 
of hun g er- dri v en attacks on government gran¬ 
aries by peamnts. None of this, however, 
adds up to a serious threat to the regime. 
The watchfulneas of the party, the pervasive¬ 
ness of the secret police, and the haunting 
fear of Informera preclude the organisation 
of disrtdents except in remote areas fur¬ 
thermore, then is considerable positive sup¬ 
port for the regime. Millions of people have 
mede real advances under Communist rule, 
and among many then is a feeling of pride 
to China's rapid advance as a world power. 

44. Executions and condemnations to labor 
reform battalions are not nsorted to as much 
as they were In the early 1890% because more 
effective methods of. control have been de¬ 
veloped which have the added virtue of faring- 

"The average age of COP FoUttmro muob m Is 
ever SO. Mao is S7; Chen 3n-hi, S3; and Liu 
ahao-ehl, about S3. 


tog Mm international disapprobation upon 
the regime. The use of overwhelming social 
preamiue Including accueitinn and confession 
meetings is a principal device employed. An 
effective damper upon dlsstrtsnce is aim pro¬ 
vided by the extreme degree of regimentation 
which Is hnpo a sd upon the people: they 
haven't the time, energy, or privacy to organ- 
toe any kind of entireglme activities Two new 
devtoee of regimentation Introduced to the 
past three years aie the commune system and 

45. The great economic promises which the 
regime made for the commune system have 
remained anfumitod, bat the system has been 
retained in diluted form throughout the coun- 
tryridi, partly for soda! end political mesons 
“Treeing** the housewife tram household 
chores to work to the fields and factoctos 
caring for children to communal chDd-oare 
centers, and feeding the people in communal 
mowhtlli have ell worked to weaken the 
family and to improve opportunities for sur- 
vemanoe and indoctrination. It is likely that 
during the period of this estimate the regime 
will move toward the retostltutton of some 
of the early commune features 

49. 8odal-poUtlcfll motivation la even more 
evident to the case of the urban communes 
This program, which was postponed in 1898 
when dUDcultlei wwre encountered, was finally 
launched to March of 1890, and by July the 
regime claimed that nearly 85 mflHao urban 
dwellers had been enrolled. The pattern of 
organisation for urban comrnun aa to less 
etandardtoed than that of the rural ones, but 
the chief characteristics appear to be the in¬ 
stitution of communal mesahaBs and child¬ 
care enters and the release of women to 
various kinds of subsidiary industrial work. 
This unpopular program Is of dnbtooa eco¬ 
nomic value, and it baa brought few if any 
real benefits to it* members Lika the rural 
commune, however, it improves the reghneb 
capabilities for regimentation and indoctrina¬ 
tion. The use of service teams to do the 
housecleaning provides a continuing inspec¬ 
tion of the worker s* quarters and their few 
personal po sses si ons . 
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47. The new militia organfoation it likewise a 
potent instrument of control Although a 
body of militia outside the army bat added 
for many years, the present nationwide frame¬ 
work for the mffltia dates from IMS. At 
that time It became an Integral part of the 
“Oraat Leap Forward" and commune pro¬ 
grami. From about Are mutton members in 
1980, the organisation hat grown to an esti¬ 
mated 230 million, >a and includes women as 
well at men. According to Mho, the militia 
it not solely, or even primarily, an adjunct 
of the army, but la Intended to aarve many 
purposes: military, labor, educational, and 
physical culture. The primary tasks of this 
greatly expended militia clearly He In eco¬ 
nomic and political fields at pr esent. It pro¬ 
vides a means of organWng under military 
discipline a mobile labor oarps which can be 
readily moved wherever it Is needed. Unite 
have been engaged in Irrigation, flood preven¬ 
tion, cultivation, and construction projects. 
The organltttlon of theee peasants and work¬ 
ers along military gnes and tub ject to military 
discipline adds one more means of regiment¬ 
ing the Individual and preventing the organ¬ 
isation of zetietanoe. 

48. To the leaders, however, theee Institu¬ 
tions of control reprarant only a beginning 
of the proosra a s of creating a new "GhJnsw 
Communis t man." The Chinese fi >i|nn vr¥* 
have published articles praising the prospect 
of further decline of the family and claiming 
that love of the state is a far greater and 
mare rewarding thing than love of family. 
How far they can actually go in changing 
the Chinees people remains to be seen, but 
they have already gone much further in regi¬ 
menting the reputedly individualistic Chlneee 
than mart students of China had thought 
possible. 

49. Wc believe it unlikely that antiregtme 
activities win threaten the regtmeh ability 
to control and direct the country during the 
next live years. The Soviet experience of the 
early 19301 demon st r ated that even mass 
starvation may not generate reeirtinre that 
ean upset a ruthlem totalitarian regime. The 


"Only a small pereentet* of these ere mIMtexfly 
effective, gee parafreph U. 


majority of people win probably be dissatisfied 
with their personal lot under communism, 
but they win lack any effective means of 
translating their discontent into active re- 
4s md the pro- 

sum toward dlaeklance increase, the sophisti¬ 
cation and pematvenees of Peiping's control 
mechanism wUl also grow. Pdplngl chief 
problem wfll be not ao much the supprosrton 
of dheldence as the overcoming of apathy, 
fatigue, and passive resistance. In any case, 
we now see no serious threat, either internal 
or external to the continuance of the regime. 

C MflHary " 

80. General Thera have been no dramatic 
changes In the she, equipment, or deploy¬ 
ment of Communist China 's military f enc e s 
during the past year. Progress toward Im¬ 
proving the capabilities and modemfadng the 
equipment of the armed forces hat been 
steady, but not spectacular. Communist 
China's own rnimltions industry is growing 
principally as the result of industrial ma- 
chinr*'/ and technical assistance from the 
XJSSK, and Soviet Shipments of military 
equipment to China began to decrease In 
1958. Peiping la still dependent upon Mos¬ 
cow for many Unde of military equipment 
and supply, particularly POL and the more 
complex Items amoclatcd with a modem and 
balanced conventional force. However, dur¬ 
ing 1960 Soviet shipments of military equip¬ 
ment end machinery tat the production of 
military supplies to China appear to have 
dropped off sharply. 

BL The concept of a large ground force con¬ 
tinues to dominate Chinese Communist mili¬ 
tary doctrine. Thera are more than 18 mU- 
lkn men In the military establishment, which 
Is capable of defeating any other non-Soviet 
Asian force or combination of fo rce s . About 
99 percent of them are eetigned to the army, 
making it the largest in the world. In ad¬ 
dition to Its traditional mtsrion of defending 
Communist China, the army has important 
internal security, economic, and political 


*8u charts and naps, ptfss 17ft for dstaUs eoo- 
oaming CUnsss oomnanlst military 
and dispositions. 
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functions. Xn tattlting Ks functions the 
•nay Is backed up by a large trained reserve 
and a huge People*! Militia. 

62. A few select MWUa units have achieved 
a fair degree of military effectiveness. How¬ 
ever, on the whole, the militia lacks the weap¬ 
ons, training, and support that are required in 
the development of military capabilities. In 
the strict military sense, the principal value of 
the mottle Use In its potential as a source of 
partially trained manpower for replacements 
for the regular armed forces or to free the 
regular forces from routine internal security 
tasks. 

S3. The Chin— Oomnumbt Air Faroe and 
Havel Air Force have a combined personnel 
strength of about 83,800 and about 2400 
Jet aircraft In operational units. lha air 
force now has about 80 advanced fighters 
(PARMXR/MIO-19) in tactical units. Its 
sir defense capability has I m proved through 
modarnMation of its aircraft control and 
warning network and an Intensified training 
p rogr a m for fighter pfiota. The air offensive 
capability Use in a light Jet bablMr (BKAQIX/ 
Ur-38) force of about 420 aircraft, 20 piston 
medium bomb— (HULL/TU-4), and about 
148 piston light bomb— (BAT/TU-3). The 
C h in— Communist Navy, (including Its air 
fovce) haa an estimated 78,500 men. Its 
principal stnogtbs — its submarine force 
(18 ships, including 81 "W Cl—), a large 
and affective motor torpedo boat force, and an 
extensive minslaylng capability. 

64. MarioiieMmea the Party and fkeif«- 
toff. Communist China 1 ! s snlor military and 
political lead— have worked dosriy together 
for many yean. At least e third of the 
mamb— of the Central Committee of the 
GGP have had attentive military e xpert- 
me, and nearly ell of the remaining two- 
thirds have had some military experience. 
Every key position in the Ministry of National 
Defense and In the armed forces Is held by a 
party member whose background includes con¬ 
tinuous party activity tines the 1820‘S or 
1830‘s. Ufctfl reoently t&are had been no indi¬ 
cation! of serious difference! of opinion among 
the top leaden. 


65. However, in September 1968 the Minister 
of Defense and the Chief of General Staff were 
replaced under conditions which strongly sag- 
gest that differences of view had developed 
among the top lead— on a number of impor¬ 
tant questions. We believe that th— ques¬ 
tions Include the relative priority of military 
modernisation versus economic development, 
party Interference in professional ndtttaiy 
matters, and the constant Involvement of the 
armed forces in nonmtlitary activities like 
the commune program. In addition, it is 
likely that th— are high-level dtaagre—ants 
oonoeming strategic concepts and the nuclear 
weapons issue. No widespread purge within 
the military appears to have followed the re¬ 
placement of the Minister of Defense and the 
Cadef of Staff, and it is likely that the present 
incumbents will attempt to cloae any gaps 
which may have developed betwe en military 
and poUUcal thinking. However, as younger 
military technicians and specialists emer ge 
and assume more respootibls positions. It Is 
hktiy that mflitaiy-psxty di ffer e nc e s win con¬ 
tinue and perhaps increase. 

66. ftafrJ—st Cooperation and Ad—f 
Weapons. 14 Communist China does not have 
as yet a missile or nuclear wea p o ns capability 
of its own. Peiping Is giving high priority to 
a nuclear weapons development program. 
Uhtfl the Chin es e Communists dev elop their 
own nuclear ca p a bil i t y they wm remain de¬ 
pendent upon the U8SB for military support 
with nuclear weapons. We believe It unlikely 
that tbs Soviets have stationed nu c l ea r weap¬ 
ons In China, but even If they have, such 
weapons would almost certainly he held under 
strict Soviet custody. The USSR could give 
China nuclear weapons tram Its own stock¬ 
pile, but it almost certainly 1— not dons so, 
and we do not believe that the Soviets Intend 
to do so within the foreseeable future. Simi¬ 
larly, we have no evidence that the USSR has 
equipped the Chin— with surface-to-surface 
hallistln ndstitos. There are indications, how¬ 
ever, that the Chinese may have received some 
Soviet air-to-air mtailes. 


"Paragraphs 41-31 of HIS 100-Vm, "Sliio-Sovtet 
Relation*," dated » August IMP, dteass this 
question in mon dstafl. 
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57. We are almost certain that the Chinan 
Communist deetre tor a nuclear w ea po n s ca¬ 
pability and Soviet reluctance to provide the 
C htnen sueh a capability la a major issue in 
fflno-Sovtet relations. The Chinan Commu¬ 
nists certainly that a demon- 

Stratton of their capability to produce nuclear 
weapons would confirm their claim to great 
power status, and they will probably carry 
their nuclear weapons program forward aa 
rapidly as feasible. 

68. Ovr evidence with respect to Communist 

China*# nuclear program ia fragmentary aa is 
our information about the nature and extent 
of Soviet aid. in what we estimate to be the 
preesnt state of Chinen Communist compe¬ 
tence, the carrying out of Untenable materials 
production progr a m s roq ufr e e significant So¬ 
viet fjMtatawNt in My fonn of technician!, de¬ 
signs, and equipment As we have estimated 
earlier, we believe that the Soviets have been 
m oving at a deliberate pace In the 

Chinen in the nuclear field, seeking to ^ 
Chtacn impatience and dlnontant at a level 
consistent with the 8oviet view of the beet 
Interests of the 8tao-8ovlet relationship. Re¬ 
cent evidence strongly suggests that in the 
past the USSR has given the Chinan Comma- 
nhtt more technical ftrfTf "ce to w ar d the 
eventual production of nuclear weapons than 
we had previously believed likely. This evi¬ 
dence Is tnsufflctsnt to establish bow much 
asdstanre has actually been given, although 
we believe the aid baa been fairly substantial 
and mcrartng over the years, at laast until 
recently. 

69. The USSR has provided Communist China 
with a nuclear research reactor and Is train¬ 
ing nuclear scientists hi the Joint institute 
far Nuclear Research in Dubna, USSR, The 
exploitation of native uranium resources has 
been underway, with Soviet ambiance, since 
I860. At least 10 deposits are now being 
worked, and we believe that ore with a nra 
ilium metal equivalent of several hundred tone 
is being mined annually and retained in 
China. The Chinese Comnumtste have prob¬ 
ably initiated the processing of uranium ores 
into metals, end this leads us to belteve they 
are currently bonding a plutonium production 


reactor. Although there Is no conclusive evi¬ 
dence, these are strung indications that they 
may also be bunding a U-365 gaseous diffusion 
plant 

60. On the bads of the fragmentary evldanoe 

available, we now believe that the most prob¬ 
able date at which the Chinese Communists 
eoukl detonate a first nuclear device is some¬ 
time In 1966, though It might be as late as 
1964, or ss early as 1962, depending upon the 
actual degree of Soviet assistance. 11 ” Given 
direct Soviet assistance in fissionable mate¬ 
rials, and fabrications, the 

could produce a midear detonation In China 
at almost any time In the immediate future. 
On the other band, if aa a result of 8hM>fiovlet 
dissensions there were a lessening of Soviet 
assistance In the nuclear field, the Chinese 
Communist p rogra m would be substantially 
retarded. 

61. While the viploston of a nuclear device 
would give the Chinees Communists political 
and propaganda rewards, they would almost 
certainly prooaed to ornate an operational 
nrc fd i R T capability as quickly as feasible. 
Ho w ev er, at least two yean would probably 
bo required after the lint test to produce a 
small stockpile of elementary weapons. More- 
over, given economic limitations and the reaU- 


•TWs paragraph Is tram MB 1S84-S0, "LDdl- 
hood and Ooneeqanw of the Ps v s l opms nl of 
MBetaur OSptfainttsi im Additional OoantriM,** 
dated • esptwnbor 1S0Q. Sn paragraphs 17 to 
41 of that estimate for a falter dlscassksi of this 
qaedfea. See ate MB 13-1-60, to be pabHshed 
in ■dd-T»nwhff I960. 

"The instant Chief of Naval Operations <m- 
telflftnM), De parb aamt of the Navy, baUsves 
that information on the natal* and osteal of 
8ortet aM to Orwnwinlst China is as yet Inaatt- 
eisaft fora salable animate of the year In wWob 
the Otibwsi nwmnnnWti ooald dstonate a mi- 
altar dsvloa. Be oentid w , however, that cer¬ 
tain bash evidence dieuld have beco m e avail¬ 
able to m by this tins If the Chinese Oomnm- 
ntota wen profrwtrn toward dotouattou of a 
domedlmUy prortioed noohtr device my mneh 
before the final stages of this five-year estimate 
The Amlstaat Chief of fltafi. mteHteener. 
USAP, ooQfiinsent apon eautlaaatton of tbe pree- 
•nt lovol of Bodot ■—stanne. befiovee that the 
Chinese will probably detonate their flat nuclear 
dsvlee hi ism, and possibly as oarbr as late 19SL 
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ties of geography, they would probably rely 
Initially on aircraft as delivery vehldea. They 
have a few piston medium bombers of the 
BULL type, which could reach Japan, Taiwan, 
Okinawa, South Korea, and South Vietnam, 
as well as additional areas In Southeast Asia. 
In addition we believe that by 1968 they may 
have a substantial number of jet medium 
bombers, aemwitng continued Soviet assist¬ 
ance. 

61 The Chtneee Communist mlarile program, 
we believe, la In the early research and de¬ 
velopment phase. The Initial production ef¬ 
fort will probably be air-toalr rockets with a 
simple type radio or Infrared guidance sys¬ 
tem. We believe that they win also go to¬ 
ward as rapidly as they are capable with the 
development of ballistic missiles, probably con¬ 
centrating In the first place on a miofle with 
a range of 200-800 mn., capable of carrying 
a fission warhead. Such missiles would give 
them coverage of most of the targets men¬ 
tioned above. If deployed in Tibet, such mis¬ 
siles would also give coverage of the major 
cities of northern India. We believe that they 
could develop such missiles by the late 1980’s 
or, with considerable Soviet assistance, much 
earlier. We do not believe they could, by 
themselves, produce the 6,600 run. mtarile nec- 
eas&ry to give them a capability against the 
US until wen after 1970. 

63. Treads in ths MBitary forces. In addition 
to pushing its p rogram to attain a nuclear 
capability, Communist China will probably 
continue to Increase Its conventional military 
capability over the next five years. The rate of 
Increase in Communist China's military capa¬ 
bilities will be determined In large part by the 
economic demends of the regime's overall eco¬ 
nomic development progr am and by the na¬ 
ture and extent of Soviet assistance. 

61 By 1966 the Chinese Communist leaden 
win be more aware of the Implications of 
nuclear weapons and this may have some ef¬ 
fect on their strategic thinking. However, 
Communist China will probably still maintain 
a mass army. The offensive and defensive 
capabilities of the air tone and naval air force 
win probably have Imp r oved considerably by 
1965. Their jet fighter strength win gradually 
Increase and higher performance aircraft will 


be introduced. Offensive strength may be fur¬ 
ther enhanced by the Introduction of jet me¬ 
dium bombers. Although Communist China's 
aircraft industry Is becoming less dependent 
upon Imported components. Its assembly and 
production program la still dependent upon 
the Soviets for original blueprints, technical 
assistance, and training, and for the mare 
complex electronic and specialised equipment 
At present Chinees factories are turning out 
about 2 mode's ,T and 12 light piston trans¬ 
ports (COLT) per month. NHM9 aircraft 
and engine production win probably build up 
to about 18 per month by 1962. We believe 
that the Chinese Communlst i are 
to build BADGER (TU-16) and/or CAMEL 
(TU-104, the transport version) aircraft As¬ 
suming continued Soviet ire esti¬ 

mate that production could begin in the last 
quarter of 196L The Chinese Communist 
Navy win also Increase in rise and Improve its 
capabilities over the next five years. The 
shipbuilding Industry wUl almort certainly 
continue to grow, producing additional and 
imp roved ships, primarily of Soviet design, 
to both the navy and the rapidly Increasing 
merchant marine. Naval construction wfll 
Include submarines as well as suffice ships 
no larger than destroyere. 

D. Summary 

65. Despite the difficult problems the regime 
wfll encounter, domestic developments during 
the next five yean win provide a stranger base 
far the regime's pursuit of its ambitious ofajeo- 
tivre. Its economic depe n de n ce upon the rest 
of the Bloc will be coniklembly reduced and 
Its military dependence, though still critical 
in some respects, wffl lessen somewhat Al¬ 
though throughout the period the effective 
striking range of Its military farces will be 
limited to nearby Aslan countries, Peiping's 


"We believe that the Mukden aircraft plant Is 
producing 100-19 airframes and engines from 
domesticsUy p r oduc ed component*. The metal- 
togleal Industry to Communist China has not 
yet mastered the technology involved In pro¬ 
ducing and fabricating the high-grade and high- 
temperature afloys—including chrome and nickel 
alloy s u sed in the manufacture of jet engines 
8ud» alleys must still be imported from Sloe 
countries 
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ability to amt International influence will 
increase. Petping'* crowing impact on world 
affaire win be greatest In the political field. 
Its capahfllUes in economic warfare will also 
menace, but not to the came extent The 
steady growth of the domestic base will prob¬ 
ably en c o ur age continued con fi d en t a g gr os - 
stances or the regime in striving for the rapid 
advancement of Communist China's interna¬ 
tional podUon. 

Ill COMMUNIST DONA'S INTERNATIONAL 
POSITION 

A. Peiping's View of the World Sit u ation 

66. The Chtnem Communists tend to have 

an astigmatic view at the world and of their 
own position in it. This distorted Image Is 
due in part to their limited exposure to the 
outside world. Probably of more importance, 
how e ver, is their tendency to create a picture 
of the world that gives continuing validity to 
their own revolutionary experiences and sue- 
cesMa, justifies the p oUc ta s they fed they 
must pursue to solve their special domestic 
and International problems, and remains true 
to certain Communist precep ts , 

gome of their foreign policy actions continue 
to demon s tr a te conalderahla pragmatic flexi¬ 
bility, and they probably ov er state some of 
their views for polemical purposes. Never¬ 
theless their Interpretation at world devel¬ 
opments aeons to have a strong doctrinaire 
and CMniromtrtc blaa, leading Peiping to 
an o ve rly optimistic apprateal of the pros¬ 
pects for co mm unism in general and Com¬ 
munist China In particular. 

67. In thdr picture of the world, the Chinees 
Oommunhts aee the alhanoe of the anti- 
Oommunkt "imperialist” nations as weakened 
and divided and the US as frustrated and near¬ 
ing political bankruptcy in world affairs. 
Since the advent of Sputnik in late 1987, 
the Chinese have apparently believed that 
Soviet weaponry developments have tipped 
the balance of world military po w er to the 
Bloc. They *l*o sppesr c on vinced that the 
Bloc has surpassed the West In political In¬ 
fluence in many areas of the world and will 


overtake the West In economic p ower within 
a few years. 

68. The Chi n es e Communists appear to view 
the uncommitted and underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries ae prodding the greatest opportunity 
to hasten the collapse of the capitalist world. 
They portray the peoples of Ask, Africa, and 
Latin America as increasingly restive and 
distthmoned with their governments and with 
Western imperialism. They appear convinced 
that the time has come to encourage and sup¬ 
port nationalist and Communist revolutions 
in these areas. This, they apparently believe, 
would Isolate the US, lead to the disintegra¬ 
tion of its alliance system, and deprive it of 
essential markets and raw materials. 

69. With this view of the Wert on the run 
and the peoples of the uncommitted countries 
turning toward the Bloc, the Chinese have 
apparently concluded that unremitting Bloc 
premure must be maintained, particularly on 
the chief memy, the US, and that the world 
situation is ripe for exphtitation by bold and 
mllttam Communist polities, even if a risk of 
war la involved. Accordingly, during the 
part year, the Chineee have argued with 
vigor that: (a) the unchanged and unchange¬ 
able nature of “imperialism” will Inevitably 
breed new wars as the Imperielkt n a ti o n s 
are primed to the wall; (b) serious negotiation 
with the Wert is foolhardy, Inasmuch as any 
detente or lemming of tensions would only 
provide the US a breathing space m which 
further to increase its preparations for war, 
and moreover would confuse the people of 
the world and lull their win to fight against 
imperialism; (c) emphasis should be placed 
on supporting revolutionary leftist move¬ 
ments, rather than on wooing nationalistic 
bourgeois governments; and (d) Bloc policy 
should not be seriously inhibited by fear of 
war, because even a nuclear war would not 
be disastrous. Indeed, the Communist Chi¬ 
nese claim to believe that the horrors of nu¬ 
clear war are overrated, that at least 800 
million Chinese would survive, end that a 
nuclear war would remit in the universal 
tr iumph of communism. 
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70. These Chinese Communist views of the 


10 


and on the pcoepact s at In- 
oomimmim. In addition, while 


the Soviet leaden cannot 


world situation and Peiping* efforts to propa¬ 
gate them within the Bloc daring a time 
when Soviet leaden wen pursuing a more 
moderate policy emphasising eoonomic and 
an d ndnlndring risks 
of war, led to a sharp dispute between Mos¬ 
cow and Peiping. About June 1M0 Khru¬ 
shchev took the offensive and has since main¬ 
tained strong pwmure on Peiping. Moscow 
iff attacks on Peiping's 

■‘dogmatism” and "narrow nationalism." It 
has also insisted, although In oome cases 
unsuccessfully, that other Communist parties 
around the world back the Soviets In the dis¬ 
pute. However, the Chinese have not dropped 
their crltloisme of the Soviets or abandoned 
fhdr views, and have Indeed hinted that they 
axe prepared to rely on their own tmources. 
If neccswury, for future eco n o mi c de v el opment 

71. A number of fundamental lassies am at 
stake In the dispute. Foremost Is Peiping* 
chaneage to Soviet dominance of fntoraaUcnal 
communism. Contributing to this are sharp 
differences on the basic nature of Bloc policy, 
a clash of Russian and Chinese national pride, 
and the personal prestige of liao and Khru¬ 
shchov. m short, the co nt roversy has 
achieved each momentum and Involves such 
basic Issues that a serious strain has devel¬ 
oped. 

72. Nevertheless, the cohesive forces in the 
alliance remain strong. Moscow and Pei¬ 
ping continue to sham common broad ob¬ 
jectives, and the recognition of a common 
enemy and of the many strategic advantages 
they derive from their alliance. Them is al¬ 
most certainly an acute awamnem on both 
sides of the serious damage that a continued 
breach would inflict an their respective n«r 


m Ttrn jodgmmte in this seetlea appear to be eon- 
sMwft with moh information aa we bow have 
on the recently adjourned oonfermot la Moscow. 
NIX itt-a-eo, "Sno-Soriet BeteUons," dated f 
Avgmt 1060, and Obapter V of ms U-V6Q. 
“Main fronds In Soviet CbpablUttee and Polldee. 
lsat-liae,” dated December 1060, contain a non 
detailed dlaoerton of this rabjcet 


obstinacy or accept Chinees policy preferences 
without weakening their control of the Com¬ 
munist movement, they cannot allow an overt 
and formal breach to occur without a further 
serious loss of influence over the Chinese and 
without gravely weakening the international 
Communist moment as a whole. The Chi¬ 
nees, on the other band, despite their revolu¬ 
tionary seal and arrogance, need the con¬ 
tinuing economic, political, a™* military sup¬ 
port of the Soviet Union to achieve their am¬ 
bitious foreign and damaetlc goals. Moreover, 
them is strong pressure from the other Oom- 
munlst parties for a resolution of the dispute. 

72. However, since the Btno-Bovlet disagree¬ 
ment involves such fundamental Issues, It 
seems to us virtually impossible that there 
cut be a r e turn to the relationship of earlier 
days, with the Soviets dominating a doeely- 
knlt efflanns, On the othnr hand, an overt 
and formal breach like that b etw een the USSR 
and Yugoslavia in lMfl, while pomJbla, seems 
unlikely. Consequently, we behave that the 
alliance against the West will hold together, 
but that the estrangement will continue, with 
ups and downs as new Issues arise. Sven If 
some nominal 81i>frSov!et aooommodation Is 
reached, the bitterness and suapleione en- 
gndeted by the present dispute will co ntinue 
to color the 8tao-floviet relationship. Neither 
will trust the other es fully as before, and 
policy coordination will be more difficult In 
time—though not necemrfly within the neat 
few yearn—the problems inherent in the rela¬ 
tionship could lead to even more eerious crieee 
In Btnu-Soviet relations. 

C. Communkt Chba't Foreign Relations 

71 Despite Its arrogance and tough talk. In 
practice Peiping has been following essentially 
low-risk policies during the past year. This 
apparent contradiction suggests that Chi¬ 
nese Communist policy Is neither Irrational 
nor inflexible. One of Mao's f undam ental 
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eoneepts ho been that a total and irrevocable 
commitment of locoes should not be made un¬ 
less there Is overwhelming superiority over 
the enemy. Mao and his eollMguse am al¬ 
most certainly aware that Communist China 
does not possess sneh superiority at peasant 

75. The gap between Co mm u ni s t China* 
word s and actions probably corresponds to 
the gap between Its ambitions on the one 
hand and its own present power position on 
the other. Communist China* foreign pohoy 
win reflect this gap, with both tough and 
moder a te t act ics to be uppftwl. 

at times with little apparent consistency, to 
the various opportunities and chanengss at 
hand. Though Peiping wfll assume a pose 

wa do hare some concern that Peiping's arro¬ 
gant self-caiifidenoe and revolutionary fervor 
may increase the danger of Chinese miscal¬ 
culation in Aria. 

78. PeHley Toward the US. The mast Intense 
dement In Peiping* foreign policy is unre¬ 
mitting hostility toward the US. The Chi¬ 
nese Communists view the US as the major 
obstacle to their own ambitions and to the 
general expansion of C o mmuni s t power and 
influence in the world. The Chinese Oommu- 
nlet leaden hate made the US the symbol 
of evil and maintained a "hate-Amarica” cam¬ 
paign within China Which at times has 
reached a nsatfktnried pitch. 

77. Still being in a real sense outside the In¬ 
ternational political arena and unable to chal¬ 
lenge the UB militarily or economically, Pei¬ 
ping has attempted to undercut US po w er and 
influence In the Par lari, concentrating its 
pressures against the onshore islands, Taiwan, 
Southeast Asia, and Japan. Thus far, how- 
ever, Communist China has won no dear rio- 
tories In these areas, and has not been able 
to increase Its own power and Influence as 
rapidly as it has hoped. Especially evident in 
Chinese Communist foreign policy is a great 
element of frustration canmd by US denial 
to Peiping of both Taiwan and acknowledged 
world status as a near-great power which gov¬ 
erns China. 


17 


78. The Taiwan Issue.” Much of Peiping* 
"hate-America" campaign revolves around the 
Taiwan issue. Peiping has never deviated 
from its views that the Taiwan question Is 
purely *n Internal Chinese matter and that, 
consequently, support of the Nationalist gov¬ 
ernment Is "foraign intervention** and **g- 
gna rion** a gainst china Peiping 

w&l almost certainly not change Its objective 
or views with respect to Taiwan and will re¬ 
main vehemently opposed to a "two China" 
solution. It almost certainly wfll not re¬ 
nounce the urn of force In the Taiwan area 
and win continue to maintain that the only 
peaceful eolutlan would be for the US to with¬ 
draw Its unitary commitments to the Na¬ 
tionalists and its military forces from the Tai¬ 
wan Strait area. 

78. The Chinese Communists are not likely to 
attempt to take Taiwan by force In the face 
of strong US defense co mm i t ments to the Na¬ 
tionalists. Peiping probabfyr believes that the 
co ntin ue d H Tff i g th f w l n y at its ***”*■* 
position and a deterioration of the situation 
on Taiwan wfll eventually lead to the collapee 
of the Nationalists and the re cover y at Tai¬ 
wan. However, Peiping Is anxious to speed 
up the pceosu of acquiring Taiwan. 

80. Accordingly, we believe that the Chinase 
Conummlats will again Initiate a high level 
of military pressure in the Taiwan Strait area, 
within the next year or so. The farm and na- 
ture of this premure cannot be predicted with 
assurance. We believe that It will be prima¬ 
rily a probing action d e sig ne d to test again 
Nationalist strength and morale and US re¬ 
solve concerning the defense of the e ffrhor e 
h ktwh jjp exacerbate relations between 
the UB and Its allies. This action, however, 
win probably be at a level below that which 
China estimates would lead to 
major hostilities with the US. The Soviet 


•Tha mrtton of Taiwan sad tbs fflwitlhnod of 
w newid Oh time Oa nwie n U t aUUarjr activity In 
the Taiwan Strait amt aia conektarad in detail 
la the foOow^g eattaaatae: ana 40-60, “The 
Offahor e lelaad*” dated 6 September 1SS0; end 
BMXI100-4-89, "Ohtaeee Commanlet XateaUom 
and Probable Ooorees of Action ta the Taiwan 
Strait Area," dated IS March lias. 
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bS. In Ada, Japan to a priority target for Pei¬ 
ping. The immediate Chinese objective to to 


estimate of the US response would be the key 
factor in determining the nature of any prior 
8ovlet commitments to the Chinese and of the 
restialnts the Soviets would seek to impose 
upon them. 

81. Communist China and tha UN . Commu¬ 
nist China hat mads no concerted drive of its 
own for membership in the UN, but has relied 
upon the Soviet Union and several neutralist 
nations of the Afro-Asian group to present its 
case. Oonununtot China wants the China seat 
at the UN both es a symbol of recognition of 
its Mg power status, as a blow to the Chinese 
Nationalists, and as a major defeat of US 
policy. Peiping would almost certainly refuse 
to take a seat under any arrangement which 
provided for continued Nationalist Chinese 
representation. The future policy of the 
USSR with reaped to the UN is not entirely 
dear, and Moscow may nek to use the repre¬ 
sentation Issue to embarrass the organisation 
and the US. In any event, the China repre¬ 
sentation issue will probably become acute 
next year, since it now appears that the U8 
will have serious difficulty in the 

moratorium. 

81 PoUciet la Asia. Peiping's policies In 
Asia have not followed a consistent Une. At 
the Bandung Conference in 1858, their hard, 
militant approach gave way to a "pe a ceful co¬ 
existence" Une. In 1068 and 1888, Peiping re¬ 
verted to a hard line In Indonesia, India, 
Japan, and the Taiwan Straits. Apparently 
realising they had pushed too hard, the Chi¬ 
nese Communists have again shifted back to¬ 
ward the pre-1868 ooc xtoten c e theme: they 
have accommodated Burma in settling the 
border issue, concluded friendship treaties 
with Burma, Nepal, and Afghanistan, revived 
proposals for an Asian peaee pad and atom- 
free sooe, and adopted a torn adamant and ar¬ 
rogant attitude toward India and Indonesia. 
Peiping's less belligerent approach towards Its 
Aslan neighbors has occurred at the very time 
that Peiping has been trumpeting for a mili¬ 
tant Communist world policy and almost 
wrecking its relations with Moscow in the 
p ro c e ss . 


weaken Japan's ties with the US and to stimu¬ 
late Japanese neutralism. Peiping gave strong 
propaganda support and some covert finan¬ 
ce aM to the denxmstrattons in Japan against 
the security treaty, and probably beUsvss that 
its efforts contributed substantially to the can¬ 
cellation of President Bsenh oweri s visit and 
the resignation of the Ktohi government Tha 
most significant Communist assets, from Pei¬ 
ping*! point of view, are the neutralist senti¬ 
ments In Japan and the continuing widespread 
belief among Japaness that more normal rela¬ 
tions with mainland China are necewary for 
Japan. As it has In the past, Peiping may 
miscalculate Japanme reactions to attempts 
to influence Its polic ie s. However, unless Pei¬ 
ping overplays its hand, an increase In Stno- 
Jspsnsm trade end cultural relations to prob¬ 
able, and the establtofalng of dlplomstic rela- 
tions to possible within the period of this esti¬ 
mate. 

84 Communist China's growing power will tn- 
ereaslngly threaten the stability and orienta¬ 
tion of the states of Southeast Aria, in spite 
of Oonununtot China's militant view of the 
world situation, we do not believe that Peiping 
Intends to advance its alms in Southeast Asia 
by overt a gg re ss ion with Its own troops, or 
those of North Vietnam (DRV)* Neverthe¬ 
less depending on the circumstances, the Chi¬ 
nese aright sponsor the committing of DRV 
troops, or oommlt Chinose "volunteer" troops, 
in the event of U8 or 8EAT0 military interven¬ 
tion in the Indochina states ares. Peiping al¬ 
most certainly believes at the present time 
that much of Southeast Asia can eventually 
be subverted without need of Chinese or DRV 
Invasion, and will almost certainly continue 
clandestinely to supply equipment, training, 
and funds to Oonununtot movements in the 
area. Peiping alio may gain a greater degree 
of direction of these movements than it now 
appears to enjoy, and its militant outlook may 
accordingly be reflected In increased revolu¬ 
tionary activity on their part. In any event, 
awareness of the growing power of Communist 
China will probably cause certain Southeast 


Asian governments and leaden to becom e 
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more rospcnsto than they now are to Bloc 
pressures. 

8ft. Unsatisfactory rotations with India now 
constitute one of Peiping's major policy prob¬ 
lems In kite- -■ problem for which It can find 
no easy solution. The border dispute Is not 
likely to be reaoived soon, although an even¬ 
tual settlement may be achieved Involving Chi¬ 
nese recognition of India’s claims In NH7A 
and Chinese retention of the area It now con¬ 
trols In Ladakh. Bren If such a settlement Is 
reached. Communist China's relations with 
India are lQnly to remain cool and their rlralry 
In Asia Is likely to intensify.** 

8ft. MfeMs JUtetoftere. Peiping ha* been giv- 
tag great attention to Africa. Pi the past year 
Communist China bas continued to giro strong 
support to the Algerian revolutionary regime. 
It signed a treaty of Menttahlp, a trade agree¬ 
ment, and extended a $20 million credit to 
Qulnea during President Bekou Tome's rtrtt 
to Peiping. Chinese Communist trade and 
cultural delegation* hare rlslted a number of 
new African countries. To date, Peiping's ef¬ 
forts hare not met with conspicuous succms In 
terms of diplomatic recognition. 11 However, 
the failure of any of the new African states 
at the 1960 General Aaaembly session to sup¬ 
port the US-sponsored moratorium on UN 
consideration of Chinese representation al¬ 
most certainly buoys Petptng*i expectation of 
future African diplomatic support The Chi¬ 
nese Communists undoubtedly also estimate, 
not without Justificat io n, that the confusion, 
Inexperienc e , anttoolonlaUst sentiment, and 
racialism which exist In Africa can be ex¬ 
ploited not only for Communist, but for Chi¬ 
nese Communist benefit Increasing Chinese 
activity is likely and It win constitute a po¬ 
tential source of Sino-fiovftet friction. 


"Sta a falter dteeentep of these prottena, see 
Nil loo-a-eo, "Sno-Indten Relatione,’* dated 
IT May IMA end HU 51-80, The Oatteok for 
India,” dated 38 Oetober 1MQ. 

■In M88-1S8I U obtained noosnltioo from 
Ovleti, Ohasa, and Mil. Of the IT Afrtoan 
nations wblob bare achieved m de p eodo no e 
daring 1SS0, 1 has raeosnteed Petpta*. 6 bare 
l e co s nte ed the ORO, and the nmalnins 10 have 
taken no fomal stand. Thnmghoat antes and 
the MMdte But, 10 states roooentee Pdfdng. 18 
reco s n tee the QUO, and 12 reoagnlse neither. 


87. In general, Communist China has slack¬ 
ened its efforts In the Arab World. Its rela¬ 
tions with several of the countries In the area, 
notably the UAR, have cooled. Peiping ap¬ 
pears to have switched Interest to Africa, and 
its Induence In the Middle Bast Is likely to 
rise more slowly than In Africa. 

88. In the last several years, the Chinese 
Communists have greatly stepped up their ac¬ 
tivities in Latin America. They have been 
particularly busy In Cuba and have effected 
a breaking of Cuban relations with the Be- 
public of China and the establishing of dip¬ 
lomatic relations with Peiping. The Chinese 
Communists apparently .pin their hopes in 
Latin America more to a belief that revolu¬ 
tionary and anti-US sentiment will Increase, 
than to any expectation of soon establishing 
friendly relations with existing gover nm ents 
other than that of Havana. Peiping will al¬ 
most certainly further increase its activities in 
Latin America and may well exert a growing 
appeal,, due In part to China's rapid economic 
progress from underdeveloped status. Pei¬ 
ping appears even now to have assumed, or 
been accorded, an Increasing role in the guid¬ 
ance of Communist movements In Latin 
America. 

0. Foreign Policy Outlook 

69. D e sp i te their impatient and hrlltroon at¬ 
titude, we do not believe that the Chinese 
Communists plan to initiate overt military 
action in non-communist Asia in the near fu¬ 
ture except perhaps In the Taiwan Strait (as 
discussed In paragraphs 78-80 above). Pei¬ 
ping probably believes promt trends In un¬ 
derdeveloped areas genenUly are moving along 
lines favorable to Chinese Communist Inter¬ 
ests and ob j ect i ves. However, they are anx¬ 
ious to speed up them trends. While retain¬ 
ing a belligerent the Cbliiem Commu¬ 
nists wffl probably continue to follow policies 
which they esti m a te would not run bl$h risk 
of war with the West, unless they have the 
backing of the USSR. However, Communist 
China will probably not hesitate to act tough 
from time to time, seeking to Impress upon 
the people's of Asia Its growing power and 
presence. At the same time, the Chinese 
Communists will probably be increasingly 
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nUfcant program, International preemiree will 


active In enoouragbig and s up port in g Indige¬ 
nous left-wing revolutionary movements 
throughout the underdev el oped world. Gov¬ 
ernments aligned with the US will continue 
to be the objects of periodic Chinese Commu¬ 
nist vUMflcation end p ress u re. 

90. We believe that once Communist China 
detonates a nuclear devtoe, tad particularly 
when U attafnc a nuclear wospnne capability, 
its foreign policy will baoome more truculent 
and militant A nuolear aaplosfam would 
also have a strong Impact on other coun¬ 
tries. The dominant reaction would be a fear 
that the chances of war had famaced, and 
there would be stronger p re nr ee far full 
acceptance of Communist China as a member 
of the world community. While some coun¬ 
tries in Asia would increasingly look to the 
US to provide the count e r h a t i noi to Commu¬ 
nist China* military strength, then would 
also be a heightened Inclination toward ac¬ 
commodation with Peiping. 

91. Sven before the explosion of a nuclear 
device, Peiping* military power and potential 
may Increasingly complicate the international 
disarmament problem. If Western disarma¬ 
ment negotiations with the USSR make stg- 


probably grow greatly for Communist China* 
participation. Peiping* leverage with re¬ 
spect to dlmnnament win baoome even greater 
enea China hie become a nodeer pow e r . 
Peiping wm exploit this situation In an effort 
to enhance Its International status, but at 
the same time may atampt to prevent the 
oonrindon of any rtlmrm ament agreement, at 
least unto it beoomea a nuclear power. 

91 In 1968 Communist China win be playing 
more fully the role of a leading world power, 
whether or not It la a member of the UH. 
Its stature in Asia win have grown, and Its 
military, economic, and su b ve rs iv e premizes 
wffl incrsaitngly threaten the noD-Oonmninfet 
Aslan periphery. Peiping* policies will have 
tinged between a relatively moderate ap¬ 
proach and outright toughiims, but Intense 
hatred for the US and an eagerness to ptnh 
the Oornmimist world revohitfan win probably 
sUQ be dominant elements of Peiping* out¬ 
look. Communist China* arrogance and pie- 
tensions wilt ahnoat certainly remain a source 
of concern for the USSR. At the tune time 
the danger posed by Communist China to US 
Interests, particularly in Asia, wffl have In¬ 
creased. 
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APPENDIX b SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 


98. Education In China Is now closely focused 
on the technological needs of the state. Out 
ot a total trf about 690,000 students gradu¬ 
ated from ooDage by mld-1080, an esttmaiad 
900,000 were lc aekottflc and t echno l o g ica l 
flskla. However® the quality of actanttte and 
technical education In China la still poor, 
and the training of most graduate! In recent 
yean has been along very narrow spectallmd 
lines which 111 suit them for creative or in¬ 
dependent devetoynMOta In their fields. Only 
a very few highly trained edentfata am avaU- 
able, probably about lflM* moat of them 
Western-trained. About 90,000 waaarchan 
and techntdana In all am employed by re¬ 
search organisations. There also Is an unde- 
tennlned but probably much higher number 
of technically trahied persons engaged in en¬ 
gineering development or other technical 
work primarily related to production. Cur¬ 
rently, most new, hlgb-calibar scientific and 
technical personnel am those trained in the 
USSR, but by 1000 the Ohtnem program 
should be producing some well trained men. 

01 The major Gblnem effort over the nod 
five yearn therefore wQl be devoted to build* 
tng up a scientific and tec hn o l ogical base 
while chaimrttng thdr pm e m t capabOltlee 
into areae e m ential to national d evelopment— 
improvement of the food supply, public health, 
heavy Industry, and military tec hn ology. 
During this period, they wiU need and wfll 
continue to p rocure foreign teo h no tn gfcal aid 
and expkdt Weetem and Soviet Bloc deel g ne 
mi practical. 

91 The expanding biological and agricultural 
research and development programs related 
to food s u pply am not fflnly to Imp rove 
greatly, but some gains in agricultural out* 


■Ibis Is roughly tee present of the 
available la tbs U88B. 


put will probably result from the Institution 
of modem practices. Achievements in health 
have been impressive In reducing infectious 
and epidemic diseases, but the level of health 
and Individual medical care will remain poor. 
Areas Important to raising the level of indus¬ 
trial technology, such as chemistry and metal¬ 
lurgy, will continue to show marked weak¬ 
ness despite rigorous efforts. Strong elec¬ 
tronic capabilities am now emerging and, by 
1966, Ghinett capabilities should be approach- 
big those of the mom advanced European 
Satellites 

96. lfihtaiTinodecnlmtlontorecelringstrcmg 
smphaete, A fkir capability to produce moat 
kinds of conventional armaments Is rapidly 
emerging. little effort is yet espreidad on 
fundamental research In military fMdff j, how¬ 
ever. Both naval and aeronautical research 
facilities arc supporting production of aircraft 
and ships primarily of Soviet design and mom 
advanced models probably will be fartheom- 
ing in the next few years, stm primarily of 
Soriet derign. While we believe the present 
chemical warfare capability of Communist 
Chios is smell end primarily defeutre In na¬ 
ture, them Is recent evidence of Increasing 
activity in this field. Some CW agents are 
probably produced and a small but signifi¬ 
cant research program Is behaved to be un¬ 
derway. There Is Utile evidence of activity 
hr Mrfloglcal warfare. Tha Chlnaae are ca¬ 
pable of achieving a m o d est BW program 
and a fairly substantial CW program by 1967, 
If they so desire. 

97. In the atomic energy Add, as In other 
fields, there Is only a small corps of highly 
qualified scientists, most of whom received 
their training in the US, UK, Francs, or Gar* 
many. Although they are probably some¬ 
what hampered by the administrative and 
training responsibilities which are Im p o se d 


SIC, 


21 
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upon than, they an capable of carrying for • 
eard work In nnetaar mpow deelgn. in 
addition to stepped-up training at hon»,M- 
ping If mpandlng tti nucleus of skilled par- 
aonnal by sanding advanced students to the 
USSR and the RatoOUae, parttauUrly to the 
Joint institute lor Nhotaar Research at Data* 
totheUTOR. 

M. There to evidence of a growtog mw 
In Conununtat Chinese e cia ol lfl c ndUtoiy 
circles of the Importance of guided micelles In 
mode m warfare, end It een be emned that 
en tnereaetog am o u n t of nintm tftort 

In China It being dlreoted toward the toll* 
mete development of a native nriarile capa¬ 
bility. There are ecveral outetonrttny Chi* 
non Oommuntat actantista, soma of whom are 
TO trained In mlaelto technology or related 
ttaHa 

80. Beoenee both the technlnel and Industrial 
req ui rements for a mbrile program are ao 
great and eo complex, and beeauee of the 
lack of Intelligence tnrttaattog any integra¬ 
tion of tfaeee r ec ndr ementa toward a xulded 
mlaritocapability, imbitom that the Chlneee 
Ooramuntete are not yet ready to engage In 
the taettng or production of any type of 
gtoded mteeflo. It la poaeWe that they are 
now In the theoretical or early planning 


100. They are b tB eved capable of developing 
and pndndng unguUed xockata tor uoa with 
nonnuclear warheads by 1065. 8nehanen* 
dcavor Is probable In order to provide the 
mean* tor deRveriag targe BB warhaada at 
rangae In ameao of conventional artfllcry. 

lOL A Ohlnaet Oonununtat ofBdal hae elated 
that the regime win eventually launch an 
earth aatailtte, and there are Indications that 
Chlneee p ereo nn al are et u dy in g rocket teeh- 
noftogy with Soviet aeatatanoa. Tha Chlneee 
would value highly the political and propa¬ 
ganda gaine manning from a taunchtog. 
Uklng Soviet taunchtog equipment, and with 
fioviet guftdaaoa throughout the p relect, to 
vtaMndned Chlnem Oemmunlate could prob- 
ab tj pattoim a fluocemfto earth aatePIta 
taunchtog about one or two yean after Inltla- 
tfton of tha project. Tha eattfUto Iteelf, to- 

ri in Wn| Qjq]g p 

of Chlneee dealgn and manutootura. There 
te as yet, however, no evidence of the tottta- 
lion of any project* to launch earth mtcflUoo 
tramtheterritoryofOommualetChina. Any 
taunchtog from Oomunmlet China d M ri^g 
the period of this estimate win ba the direct 
result of Soviet partktpatton and the deriribn 
to do ao wotod be band on potttleal toetoca. 
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APPENDIX lit RELIABILITY OF CHINESE COMMUNIST ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


108. The Chirac Communists, Uhc their 8o» 
▼tot mcntais, have mad* it difficult for forties 
observ ers to raofltotol dale In gaining ader 
understanding of the workings of the econ¬ 
omy. They hove released only pertlftl date 
and In various ways precented misleading 
comparisons In reporting soonomic production 
and activities. This requires that Ghirae 
Communist statistles be viewed critically and 
In some cases substantially discounted. 

108. Staiee 1868 ohserven have been faced with 
a complication in the farm of agricultural 
crop reporting which grossly overstated ac¬ 
tual production Our analysis of Peiping's 
agricultural statistics bs tw ee n 1864 and 1997 
Indicates that they have been generally con- 
detent and isasrmMj accurate. However, 
the tmpcHsibtttty of the production 

datms since 1858 has made It necessary in de¬ 
scribing agricultural developments, to con¬ 
struct separate estimates baaed on evaluation 
of production factors, marinating and supply 
svaflaWItthu, and government policy tftrec- 
ttvea While we believe our estimates are coo- 
tistent with all of these vaitout Indteahws, 
they oonnot bp thdr nature be considered 

104. We believe that political InflUHira, which 
sought to Justify the nomnuncs and to spur 
rural localities to greater production ritorts, 
debauched rural statistical r eport in g In 1888 
and 1906 and Inhibited the central statistical 
authorities from modifying and rationslhing 
the local data. When the Ghlneee Oounnn- 
rdste withdrew their edravagant agricultural 
claims in August i860, they lowered the figures 
for grain and cotton production by one-third. 
At the came time, production targets for 1868 
were correspondingly reduced. Even though 
top leaden, by thdr act of recanting In Au¬ 
gust 1888, seemed genuinely to want to face 


facts, they took no effective measures to elimi¬ 
nate political domination of the rural statis¬ 
tical re p o rt ing system, which after the 1898 
harvests again proved incapable of providing 
evea reasonably accurate crop yield and pro¬ 
duction data. Whether the reporting system 
of the 1880 crops Is still hopelessly corrupted 
by politics is unknown. Moreover, oven if it 
were obtaining reliable data, the regime would 
be reluctant to admit its exaggerations by 
publishing t* 1 - " 

106. Chinese statistics for Industrial produc¬ 
tion tor 1896-1899 also became somew ha t 
men difficult to Interpret, although the Leap 
Porward psychology of these years did not 
corrupt the official data tor industry as seri¬ 
ously as it did for agriculture. La rge c en to 
modern industry, which had a relatively so- 
pbtotkated accounting system providing tea- 
sonahlv a cc ur ate data, contributed most of 
the increased Industrial output Although the 
reg im e appears to have exaggerated the ex¬ 
pansion of small-scale, “native" Industrial 
output. Its magnitude was not such as to cause 
major dletortione In the total production esti¬ 
mates. 

106. Chinese Communist claims for the pro¬ 
duction of eeveral major Industrial commod¬ 
ities end for the performance of the m od em 
transport sector have boon evaluated by ex¬ 
amining thdr consistency with the capacity of 
the Industry concerned and with Inputs of 
labor and raw materials. In soma i ns ta nce s , 
the ex ist ence of new plants or the exp a n si on 
of old plants could be confirmed by reports 
of Wertem observers. In other cases it has 
been Impossible to assess the practical mean- 
ing of increases: for example, the 

quantity and quality of the three million tons 
of alleged steel produced In backyard furnaces 
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to 1000 or the quality of the ootl mined to the 
greatly inowHd production of 1908-1900. In 
inml ho we ver , this evaluation ng|ati 
that the oftctal claims or great achievements 
in industry and transportation art plausible. 
Our eettmete that the overall Yah* of Ghlneee 
industrial production toersesed S3 percent in 


I860 over IMS was mads by weigh i ng and 
combining the multi of this evaluation of 
claims for individual industrial products. The 
estimate that industrial output would in¬ 
crease by 28 pemnt In 1M0 ovnr 1900 is based 
on the 1000 production targets which we be¬ 
lieve will be substantially fulfilled. 
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THE CHINESE COMMUNIST ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 

THE PROBLEM 

To determine the current status and the probable future course of the Chinese 


Communist atomic energy program to mid< 


SUMMARY AND 

OB1ERAL 

1. Communist China Is energetically develop¬ 
ing her native capabilities In the field of 
atomic energy. Since the early 1850*1 she has 
been making a concerted effort to develop the 
corps of scientists and technlcianf and eetab- 
Hfh the research fee WMev saeentlal to the ex¬ 
ploitation of nuclear energy. The over-all ef¬ 
fort has progre ss ed steadily since 1955 with 
the benefit of a eubetanUel amount of Soviet 
aid. This assistance has baen obtained by the 
Chinese Communists via negotiated, formal 
arrangements under which they apparently 
have maintained a c onsid erabl e degree of au¬ 
tonomy. However, we beUeve that the 8ovlets 
have provided this aid at a deliberate pace, 
h-pi-g to postpone the attainment of a native 
Chinees nuclear weapons capability as long 
asposdbia 

ORGANIZATION 

1 Control of the Chinese communist military 
atomic energy pr og ra m and direction of much 
of the total atomic energy program Is cur¬ 
rently vested In the S econd Ministry of Ma¬ 
chine Bunding (SMMB), which was estab¬ 
lished In February 1958. This ministry Is 
probably patterned after Its Soviet counter¬ 
part, the Ministry of Medium Machine Build¬ 
ing. The peaceful usee aspects of the pro¬ 
gram, covering nuclear research, training, and 


1965. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Isotope applications, are largely under the 
control of the Scientific and Technological 
Cotnmlsrion of the State Council, with the 
institute of Atomic Energy of the Academy of 
Sciences as the most prominent research es- 

TECHNICAl CAPABNJTIES 

L The Chinese Communists have acquired a 
small but highly competent cadre of Western- 
trained Chinese nuclear specialists. Their 
nuclear research effort has expanded rapidly 
since the early 1950's and more than twenty 
nuclear research facilities have been eriab- 
Ushed at Institutes and universities. In ad¬ 
dition to the Sovietrsupplled research reactor 
and cyclotron, them are a variety of cyclo¬ 
trons and other accelerators, most of which 
are of Chinees manufacture. The Chinese 
have access, through the Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research, to the large Soviet acceler¬ 
ators at Dubna. China's share of the finan¬ 
cial costs of the Institute Is 90 percent, a share 
exceeded only by that of the Soviet Union. 
We believe that the widespread Chinese train¬ 
ing and restarch effort is coordinated to the 
needs of the military atomic energy program. 
The Chinese Communists are now capable of 
comprehending and exploiting the large body 
of open scientific literature In the nuclear 
sciences. However, the present shortage of 
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ing the 1957-1960 period 


trained scientists and engineers will probably 
persist throughout the period of this estimate. 
This shortage would hamper Chinese efforts 
to design, construct, and operate facilities for 
the production of fissionable materials and 
would be particularly serious, should the So¬ 
viets decide to reduce or terminate Uielr tech¬ 
nical aid. 

URANIUM ORE PRODUCTION 

4. During the period 1950-1954 the Chinese 
Communists, with some Soviet aid, explored 
a number of areas for uranium resources. In 
)955 this quest for uranium, as well as the 
dupportlng Soviet aid. was intensified 


Soviet ore concentration plant designs devel¬ 
oped for the Chinese In 1957 were probably 
Intended for the exploitation of these southern 
deposits and expansion of Slnldang operations. 

5. Although we have no Information on the 
actual grades of the ore, we estimate that 
Communist China Is currenUy producing ore 
equivalent to about 500 Urns of recoverable 
uranium metal per year (see Table 3, page 16), 
and by 1963 will be capable of producing more 
than a thousand tons per year. We have no 
evidence that any Chinese Communist ura¬ 
nium ore has beat supplied to the USSR, and 
believe that It has all been retained for domes¬ 
tic use. 

URANIUM METAL 

6. evidence that a 
urafdtira metal tammy was constructed dur- 


Accora- 

ingly, we estimate that a Chinese uranium 
metal plant came Into operation In late I960. 1 


7. Chinese development of uranium resources 
and the construction of ore concentration and 
uranium metal plants certainly Imply an In¬ 
tended use for the uranium in plutonium pro¬ 
duction. Although uranium metal Is not re¬ 
quired for U-235 production, the first stages 
of the process could also supply feed for U-235 
separation. Planning and *g« of fission¬ 
able materials production faculties could have 
been In program In China as early aa 1957. 

8. We estimate that a first Chinese produc¬ 
tion reactor could attain criticality In late 
1901, and the first plutonium might be¬ 
come available late in 1962. 1 Since there Is 
no conclusive evidence for the date of the 
uranium plant startup, and since the con¬ 
struction of reactor and chemical eeparatlon 
facilities has not been directly established, the 
actual start of plutonium production could be 
a year earlier or several years later. 

9. It Is possible that a U-235 plant Is now un¬ 
der construction. Considering the magni¬ 
tude of the developmental work and industrial 
support required for the construction of a gas¬ 
eous diffusion plant, however. It Is Improbable 
that the Chi n es e could produce highly en¬ 
riched U-235 earlier than late 1962. 1 


•The Amtstaat Chief of man. tatemgcnce, De¬ 
partment of the Air Force, disagrees with the 
uranium metal and fissionable materials prodoc- 
Uoa schedule In paragraphs A 6 and a An al¬ 
ternative Interpretation 

Is that a plutonium 
separation plant came Into operation in late lfOOi 
See hit footnote to paragraph 10, page 3. 


FISSIONABLE MATERIALS 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

10. On the baato of all available evidence, we 
now believe that the mat probable date at 
which the Chinese Communists could deto¬ 
nate a first nuclear device Is sometime tn 1963, 
though U might be as late as 1964, or as early 
as 1962, depending upon the actual degree of 
Soviet assistance. 3 * If the Soviets provide 
fissionable materials, and assist in the design 
and fabrication of a nuclear device, the Chi¬ 
nese could produce a nuclear detonation in 
China at almost anytime in the immediate 
future. On the other hand, if there were 
a lessening of Soviet assistance in the nuclear 
field as a result of current 8ino-Soviet dis¬ 
sensions, progress would be substantially re¬ 
tarded. 

11. While the explosion of a nuclear device 
would give the Chinese Communists political 
and propaganda rewards, they would almost 
certainly proceed to create an operational nu¬ 
clear capability as quickly as feasible. How¬ 
ever, at least two years would probably be re¬ 
quired after the explosion of a nuclear device 
to produce a small number of elementary 
weapons. 


•The AnteUnt Chief of Staff, tatelUgsnce, De¬ 
partment of the Air force bettor* that the 
Chinese wlU probably detonate their first nuclear 
device In ISSS. and pomlbly as early as late ISS1. 
The great political, psychological, and military 
advantage to bo gaU*d are such that the Chi¬ 
nese would accord top national priority tothoda- 
velopment of a nuclear weapons program, lie in¬ 
terprets ths available evldsnes on the production 
schedule of uranium nietal and fissionable ma¬ 
terial to Indicate that In ISSt a oimntem metal 
plant started producing fad elements for the 
production reactor which Is bettevtd to have gone 
critical in IMS. Tbs first nuclear device wUl 
probably use plutonium from this reactor, 
finally, he believes that after late 1M1 highly 
enriched U-B5 will be available for subsequent 
devices. 

For ths view of the Antotant chief of Naval 
Operations (intalhgenco), Department of the 
Nevy, set footnote i, page IS. 


NUCLEAR POWER 

12. Since the Chinese nuclear program ap¬ 
pears to be weapon-oriented, we believe that 
production reactors would be given preced¬ 
ence over reactors designed for nuclear power. 
Further, we do not believe that the Chinese 
would complicate the design of their first pro¬ 
duction reactors in an effort to extract by¬ 
product power. We estimate that the Chinese 
will not construct nuclear power stations in 
the 1960*1969 period. 

SOVIET ASSISTANCE 

13. Soviet assistance has been an Important 
factor in the Chinese atomic energy program. 
Under an agreement for cooper-tion con¬ 
cluded In 1995, the Soviets have p rovided to 
the Chinese a research reactor, cyclotron, 
technical assistance and training. A 8ino- 
8oviet Scientific and Technical Agreement for 
the years 1998-1962 was concluded in 1996. 
Other known 8oviet aid has been largely con¬ 
cerned with uranium prospecting and the 
preparation of designs for uranium ore con¬ 
centration and uranium metal facilities. 

14. We have no firm evidence of Soviet assist¬ 
ance In designing or constructing fissionable 
materials production f a culti es or in supply¬ 
ing the materials or equipment needed for 
such production. 


16. There is same evidence that 8oviet aid may 
have been curtailed. 

reports that a general withdrawal 
oi soviet technicians from China took place 
in mkl-1960. 
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DISCUSSION 


L INTRODUCTION 

16. There Is ample evidence that Communist 
China Is placing great emphasis on atomic 
energy In Its quest for the scientific and mili¬ 
tary stature essential to a major world power. 
Two major related efforts are being accorded 
a very high priority: 

a. The development of schodb and labora¬ 
tories re quir ed for the training of scientists 
and engineers and the conduct of research 
ementlal lo the understanding and exploita¬ 
tion of the nuclear aclf ncet; 

b. The deve l opment of the scientific and 
Industrial base which would be needed for 
the development and production of nuclear 
weapons. 

17. A large body of information Is available 
concerning the Chinese quest for trained man¬ 
power and research facilities, and how this 
effort it organised and controlled. Informal 
Uon on their military atomic energy program 
Is quite scanty; however, their large scale ex¬ 
ploitation of their uranium resources and 
statements by key Chinese Communist officials 
are strong evidence that they Intend to de¬ 
velop a native nuclear weapons capability. 


M. HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CHINESE COMMUNIST ATOMIC ENERGY 
PROGRAM 

Omasa 

18. Control of the Chinese Communist mili¬ 
tary atomic energy program and direction of 
much of the total atomic energy program Is 
currently vested in the Second Ministry of 
Machine Building (8MMB) (see Figure 1). 
This ministry Is probably patterned after Its 


8ov!et counterpart, the Ministry of Medium 
Machine Building. The peaceful uses aspects 
of the program, covering nuclear rematch, 
training, and Isotope applications are largely 
under the control of the Scientific and Tech¬ 
nological Commission (STC) of the 8tate 
Council, with the Institute of Atomic Bnergy 
(IAE) of the Academy of Sciences as the most 
prominent research establishment 

Mojtaby Atomic Kxxmoy Pmobam 

19. Bvohrement of the organisation of the 
military aspects of the Chinese Communist 
atomic energy program can be traced through 
several stages of dev el opm en t Early In 1966, 
widespread activity by uranium prospecting/ 
mining units 


in 1986, Uu 

Chfteh, the Deputy Minister of Geology end 
Deputy Bead of the Third Bureau, was 

the one with whom Soviet atomic 
energy advisers in China had to deal, an In¬ 
dication that Liu was In over-all control of 
the program. In addition, Liu h eade d the 
Chinese delegation to the March 1956 confer¬ 
ence In Moscow which resulted In the forma¬ 
tion, by eleven Bloc countries, of the Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research (JINR) at 
Dubna, USSR It Is evident that his atomic 
energy responsibilities were not limited to 
uranium procurement 

30. In November 1966, the Third Ministry of 
Machine Building (TMMB) was established 
under General Sung Jen-chlung. A third 
ministry had been originally established In 
April 1966 to handle the manufacture of ma¬ 
chinery and electric generators, but was abol¬ 
ished In May 1956 when its responsibilities 
were taken over by the Ministry of Power 
Equipment Industry. The functions of the 
new Third Ministry were not made public, 
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21. In April 1957, the Chinese press an¬ 
nounced that Liu Chleh had been relieved of 
his duties in the Ministry of Geology and the 
Third Office of the State Council without 
mention of the reasons for his relief or of his 
future assignment. It is reasonable io as¬ 
sume that Liu a s sum ed a comparable position 
with the TMMB. 

22. In February 1958, the TMMB was renamed 
the 8econd Ministry of Machine Building. 
We do not believe that this change in name 
represented any real change in the nature or 
functions of the former TMMB. This belief 
is supported by an announcement in the Chi¬ 
nese press on 18 September 1959 that Liu 
Chleh was Deputy Minister of the SMMB, and 
on IS September 1960 he was appointed 
minister. 

23. 8ome of the elements of the present SMMB 
have been Identified 


The First and Seventh Bureaus, referred to 
in the Chinese Communist press in December 
1957 ss being under the TMMB, may have 
continued to function after establishment of 
the SMMB. A list of these elements is given 
in Table 1. 


OSOAWBATSOIV Of NUCLXAX RK8CABC8 

24. Promotion of science was an announced 
policy of the Chinese Communist regime after 
its takeover In 1949. and emphasis was ac¬ 
corded to nuclear studies from the outset 
The new regime established the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences in November 1949 (with 
15 to 20 institutes), by reorganising and con¬ 
solidating the various Institutes and labora¬ 
tories of the Chinese Nationalist's Academia 
81n!ca and the National Academy in Peiping. 
The new Academy's Institute of Modem 
Ph; *ics (later named the Institute of Physics 
and th*o renamed the Institute of Atomic 
Enerr in early 1957) was assigned nuclear 
studio as a priority mission. The Chinese 
have stated that the research program of this 
Institute did not begin until 1953. In March 
1954, they announced their intention of ask¬ 
ing the Soviet Union for aid in their nuclear 
program, and in April 1955, an agreement was 
signed under which the Soviets were to sup¬ 
ply a research reactor, cyclotron, and tech¬ 
nical assistance and were to train Chinese spe¬ 
cialists (see paragraph 69). 

25. The nuclear research and training effort 
was intensified during the years 1955 to 1957. 
The goals of scientific and nuclear policy were 
clarified, local resources and capabilities were 
surveyed, the necessary steps were taken 
toward setting up a nuclear research organisa¬ 
tion, and a number of basic research projects 
in nuclear science and technology were 
launched. The nuclear energy program was 
given a further boost with the completion of 
the research reactor and cyclotron at the In¬ 
stitute of Atomic Energy, Peiping in mld-1958. 

25. In May 1956, the State Council of the CPR 
established the Scientific Planning Commis¬ 
sion, composed of high-level scientific, com¬ 
munist party, and military members. The 
commission formulated a Twelve Year Plan 
for Science (1936-67), wherein stress was 
given to research in certain broad fields of en¬ 
deavor, the leading field to be atomic energy. 

27. Chinese nuclear research is also being 
assisted by China's membership in the Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research (JINK) at 
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First Bureau. . ftr Chinns pres*, netted under TMMB 

tt j pft H m renamed 

Third Banna. December 1999 (Subordinate to Control of units throughout 

Min. of Geology), October US7 China, engaged m uranium prospecting 

(SubordtosU to TIOCB), Feb- and mlnisf 
me 1999 (subordinate to 


8MMB) 

flbrth Banna. 19 Jane 1969 


As sapptter of atomle energy related ln- 
etnments 


Per Chinese press, tatted 
i It w 


Twelfth Bureau 


If July 1999 


Am contracting organisation for the Tien¬ 
tsin Municipal Chemical Xndoatxy Bu¬ 
reau for the delivery of deep wen era ter 


Dobna* USSR, since 1958. China* share of 
the financial cotta of the institute Is 80 per¬ 
cent. a share exceeded only by that of the 
Soviet Union. 

29. Currently* the nuclear energy research 
and development program Is controlled and 
directed by two main bodies, the Scientific and 
Technological Ontnmlastcn (8TC) and the 
Academy of 8dences (AS). (See Figure 1). 
The BTC Is the meet powerful organisation for 
controlling scientific research in Communist 
China. Formed In 1958 by merger of the 
Scientific Planning Oommlttee and the State 
Tff hno^ n g lce l (Vy*!* 11 * 1 . f* yptptff closely 
the cooperation and coordination of research 
between the AS and other research organisa¬ 
tions. The Academy of Scie n ces is the chief 
organisation for research in Communist 
China (see figure 2). Certainly* the most Im¬ 
portant nuclear research Is carried out by the 
Academy's Institute of Atomic Energy's two 


locations in Peiping. We believe that the 
sinpi aigo exerts conskiereble influence in 
the area of nuclear research and training. 

29. More than twenty different Installations 
for nuclear energy research have been identi¬ 
fied (see Annex A), and there Is good reason 
to believe that the Chinese will continue to 
•tress nuclear energy research through the 
cstabUshment of additional facilities. A num¬ 
ber of Institutes of the AS* dealing with 
physics* chemistry, mathematics, geology, and 
electronics are known to be engaged In various 
aspects of the Chinese Communist atomic 
energy program. 

111. TECHNICAL CAPABILITIES 

NUCLSAt RZSSAhCH 

30. The Communist Chinese have steadily ad¬ 
vanced their nuclear research effort since the 
early 1950's. Principally under the 1AE the 
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Communist Chinese, with varying degrees of 
Soviet assistance, have established more than 
twenty facilities engaged In nuchar research 
In various parts of the country (ix figure 3). 
The major Institute, located In the suburbs 
of Peiping (see figure4),about SOmlkssouth¬ 
west of the city, houses the 8or!et*upplled 7.6 
to 1Q1CW research reactor and the 35 M m 
cyclotron (Figures 6 and •). The reactor 
uses two percent enriched uranium fuel and 
heavy water as moderator. It has been one of 
the lest successful examples of Soviet assist¬ 
ance to the Chinese. For nearly one and one- 
half years after the reactor became critical 
In 1958 Its operations were suspended because 
of difficulties. 



flfwa « 

Reward* reactor and cyclotron twrildlnt of U» 1AX, 
PdptiiK. ISM 



flgaroS 

Rosoarob reactor at tlao IAB, Fdpliic, ISM 


31. Chinese high energy physics research Is 
carried out at the Joint Institute for Nuclear 
Research at Dubna, U88R. Nuclear reactions 
of high energy mesons and protons are studied 
utilising the 10,000 Mev synchrotron and the 
680 Mev synchrocyclotron, bubble chambers, 
emulsions, and Cherenkov counters. Wang 
Kan-chlang. leader of the Chine* scientists 
at Dubna, and also Deputy Director of JINR, 
recently has been credited as being one of the 
d i scoverers of a new nuclear particle, the anti- 
slgma minus hypenm. 

33. Theoretical research In cosmic rays Is con¬ 
ducted by a department of the IAK Experi¬ 
mental data are gathered at the Lohsueh 
flhsn Observatory in Yunnan Province (see 



The IABT n Mev cyclotron. Fetptnf, 19M 
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Figure 7), which Is equipped with multi-plate 
and magnetle-fleld cloud chambers (see Figure 
8). There are alto facilities for the observa¬ 
tion of cosmic ray strength, including a cubi¬ 
cal-shaped xneeon monitor, a neutron recorder, 
and a large-sissd, Sovtet-fumlahed ionisation 
chamber. Gloedy allied to the theoretical re¬ 
search In cosmic rays is the work conducted 
by a amah group of adentlsta at the IAS In 
nuclear physics, which fts similar to that con¬ 



ducted in a number of other countries. This 
includes calculations of energy levels, utilising 
the dieU-model concept, and studies of the 
inter-actions of nucleons and the character¬ 
istics of fundamental nuclear particles. 

Ranges Egnmnit 

S3. Although the Communist Chiness have re¬ 
ceived large quantities of laboratory equip¬ 
ment from the USSR, they have been quite 
successful In building sclentMc apparatus for 
their research. (Major items of nuclear re¬ 
search equipment are listed in Table 2). They 
have built two accelerators at the IAFs lo¬ 
cation about eight miles northwest of Peiping, 
(Figure 9), which is primarily concerned with 
theoretical nuclear physics and low energy 
acceleration. These machines are a M Mev 
electrostatic proton accelerator and a 6.75 Mev 
Van de Onaff accelerator. Other native 
equipment Includes the 1 Mev cyclotron at the 
Physics Department of Southwest normal 
Colteg the S Mev cy c lot ro n at Tientsin Uni¬ 
versity, a 10 Mev inducUon-riectroo accelera¬ 
tor (betatron) at the Central China Engineer¬ 
ing Institute In Wuhan, and a i Mev Induc- 



MoltipIsU equipment for await rap imsirti si Lohsush Shsn 
Oterrstory, 1SS7 
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Item 

i Location 

[ Research PadUty 

1 Ratine 

i Remarks 

Reaetor... 

... Pdping (SW) ... 

.. IAS . 

15-IS MW 

Soviet Supplied 

Reactor... 
Reactor . 

. . Pdping «NW> .. 
... Tientsin . 

. Tdnghua Univerdty. 

.. Rank'd University . 

t MW .... 

S watt — 


Accelerator 

... Pdping (8W) ... 

.. IAS . 

SSMcv .... 

Soviet Supplied Cy¬ 
clotron 

Accetorator 

. Peiping (KW) .. 

.. Tdnghaa University. 

S Mcv 

Induction Electron 
Cyclotron"—Beta¬ 
tron 

Accelerator 

... Tientsin . 

Tientsin University. 

1 Mev ... 

Cyclotron 

Accelerator 

Accelerator 

... Chungking . 

... Ch'tngta .. . 

. Southwest Koran! College . 

. Seech wen University. 

1 Mcv ... 
JOS MOV . 

Cyclotron 

Accelerator . 

. Pdping IIVW) 

• IAS . 

Si Mev .. 

StoctructaUc Proton 

Accelerator . 

. Pdping INW) . 

. IAS . 

0.75 Mev . 

Van tfc Oraaff 

Accelerator 

. Pdping (NW) . 

. Pdping Unhrerdtf.. 

10Mev .... 

"Induction Electron 
Cyclotron"—Beta¬ 
tron 

irriilrretnr 

... Pdping (HW) 

. Petping Unhrerdty. 

S.7 Mev . 

Electrostatic 

Accelerator . 

... Tientsin . 

.. Rank'd University. 

S Mcv. 

Sbwtradatle 

Accelerator . 

... Canton . 

.. Changshan University. 

(unknown) 

Rotary 

Accelerator . 

... Hsian . 

. ChIsotang Unlverdty. 

1J Mev 

Hectioftatk 

Accelerator . 
Accelerator . 

... Lata (Dairen) . 
... Wuhan . 

Institute of Petroleum AS. 

.. Wuhan Atomic Energy Research 

S Mcv. 

S Mcv. 

Van de Oraaff 



Pleura • 

The US research eitadUhmcnt. Pdptog, UN 


tkm-dectron cyclotron at Tdoghus University 
In Pdping (tee Figure 10). 

34. The Chinese have made considerable prog- 
mi in establishing a broad capability to man¬ 
ufacture a wide range of necessary equipment 
for training young nuclear ectenUsti and for 
supporting the nuclear research of their in¬ 
stitutes and universities. An intensive effort 
has been made to provide from domestic 
sources a sufficient quantity of nuclear nutta- 



ngm If 

S Mev betatron designed and built at Tttnghaa 
university. Pdptog, ISM 


tkm detectora, high grade emulatoni, sdntiilst- 
lng crystals, photomultiplier tubes and ac¬ 
cessory electronic equipment (see Figure 11). 
More recently, Chinese developments with 
pulse height analysers snd microsecond meas¬ 
uring equipment might Imply future work in 
neutron time-of-flight studies or even In nu¬ 
clear weapon development By about 1967, 
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new* u 

Examples of electronic equipment bum bp the 
Chines*, Potping. INI 


the Chinese could be as well provided with 
laboratory equipment for research In nuclear 
physics as are the larger western European 
countries at the present Ume. 

Nucuab Cbsmistby 

35. Studies In nuclear chemistry are con¬ 
ducted In a number of Institutes of the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences. The 1AE Is concerned with 
the production of radioactive Isotopes in the 
Soviet-supplied reactor, and with the produc¬ 
tion of radioactive Isotopes In the Soviet-sup¬ 
plied reactor, and with the separation of stable 
Isotopes using the Ion exchange method. The 
reactor reportedly has produced over 30 dif¬ 
ferent radioactive Isotopes, Including cobalt- 
60, sodium-34, phosphorus-42, and caldum- 
45. Isotopes are being used In industry In con¬ 
junction with Chinese-produced gamma-ray 
Instruments for detecting flaws In machinery ; 
In geology, to detect types of rock and the 
geological formations of strata (Figure 12); 
m medicine. In radioactive cobalt apparatus 
for treating tumors and cancer (Figure 13); 
and In agriculture, to improve fertilization and 
cultivation of crops. Academy of Sciences In¬ 
stitutes, other than the IAE, are conducting 
studies on reactor corrosion problems, urani¬ 
um and thorium chemistry, and the separation 
of the rare-earths. In 1957, It was reported 
that Communist Chinese scientists had ob- 



F%w« IS 

Chlnete-produeed radioactive deep-well fumying 
equipment 



Plfwe IS 


Radiocobalt unit for medical therapy. Shanghai. I95S 

tilned pure uranium and thorium on a labora¬ 
tory scale. 

Maktowki and Tbainiivg 

36. When the Communists came Into power In 
China in a 949, only about ten scientists were 
engaged In nuclear physics research. Since 
1949. Communist China has made an intensive 
effort to train scientists and engineers in the 
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numbers necessary to support a comprehen¬ 
sive atomic energy program, building from a 
core of highly competent. Western-trained 
scientists. Nevertheless, the present shortage 
of trained scientists and engineers will prob¬ 
ably persist throughout the period of this esti¬ 
mate. This shortage would hamper Chinese 
efforts to design, construct, and operate fa¬ 
culties for the production of fissionable ma¬ 
terials and would be particularly serious 
should the fioviets decide to reduce or termi¬ 
nate their technical akL Annex B contains a 
listing of leidlng Chinese Communist nuclear 
scientists. 


IV. NUCLEAR MATERIALS PRODUCTION 
UsaniomObs 

37. In March 1930, a Slno-Sovtet Non-Ferrous 
and Rare Metals Stock Company was estab¬ 
lished, with headquarters at Urumchi, for the 
development of resources Including uranium 
In the Slnkianff-Ulghur Autonomous Region. 

sources report 

uranium prospecting and mining activity In 
the area. Ch i n es e Communist open litera¬ 
ture in dica t es that the company was operated 
until 1054 when It was dissolved as a Joint 
stock company. Apparently, Soviet participa¬ 
tion In Chinese uranium problems continued 
under different arrangements, however. 


33. Chine se p mpt c ttPf and mining 

unite, to which Soviet geologists and tech¬ 
nicians were attached (see Section VII) 

until 

early 1557, these unite were subordinate to the 
Third Bureau of the CPR Ministry of Oeology; 
they arc now subordinate to the Third Bureau 
of theSMMB. 


35. Although uranium deposits of varying sbe 
are known to exist in a number of areas 
throughout the CPR, very few s pecific mining 
locations ait known. The Chinese are believed 
to be working two deposits in the Halchtnc 
district of Liaoning Province. 


TOP 
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TQB-secKet 


signed and helped to construct a pilot chemical 
concentration nlant in PelDing. 


Nothing is Known 
of the grade of any of the Chinese ores. How¬ 
ever. assuming that the average grade permits 
economical mining operations. 

The 

mgn priority accurueu wus u|K»uueuud In* 
stallation suggests that a similar urgency was 
attached to the construction of the larger ore 
Our estimate of Chinese communist concentration plants, 
recoverable equivalent uranium metal produc¬ 
tion for the yean 1962 through 1963 Is pre- Ukakium Mxtal 
sen ted In Table 3, below. 


TAM* 3 


ESTIMATED CHINES* COMMUNIST EECOVEK- 
ABLS EQUIVALENT USAN1UM METAL 


noDuenoN isss-iscs 

(Metric Tool) 

CwnihUte 

Tear Anatal (Hounded) 

lass . 40 40 

MSI. 46 90 

1064 . SO 140 

1050 <0 200 

lass . so 3oo 

taw. iso too 

last . 300 600 

iota . 400 urn 

1000 . m 1590 

1001 . 700 *300 

1063 . 1.000 UN 

lOtl . U00 4.400 
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soviet specialists wnonave pub¬ 
lished on suojects re’ated to both ore concen¬ 
tration and uranium metal production have 
been noted at the Ch'angsha Mining and Met¬ 
allurgical Institute. 


46. Assuming the construction time required 
to be two to three yean, the uranium metal 
plant could have been completed In 1999 or 
1960. 


43. Currently 


the Soviets de- 
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TQ&£ECKET XI 

doctlon In October 1099. Then Is evidence 
of atomic energy activity In the feechwan 
Basin, 


un uus oasis, we esti m at e that a 
Chinese uranium metal plant came Into opera¬ 
tion In late 1990, probably In the Ch’angsha 
area. 4 

Orna Nvcuua Mavsau&s 

47. There Is evidence that the Chinese produce 
other materials such as thorium, heavy water, 
graphite, etc^ which have nuclear energy ap¬ 
plications. Some of these products are now 
exported, bat could be diverted to Internal use. 

48. Thorium deposits have been reported at 
various sites in China, but the most likely 
areas appear to be la the Crttetamu Basin 
In Ttenghal province; Hstnhua, In Hunan 
province; Hainan Island; and near Paofou, In 
Inner Mongolia. Present information does not 
permit an estimate of thorium production. In 
the past they have imported thorium, probably 
for non-nuclear uses, for example, the manu¬ 
facture of gas mantles 

49. Chinese Interest In heavy water produc¬ 
tion was tnritaatori by an October 1999 state¬ 
ment by Chlea Sen-chlang, Director of the 
IAE, that an analytes of heavy water concen¬ 
tration In various waters had been made, and 
that the deuterium content of some oil field 
waters offered the most promise. The possi¬ 
bility that the Chinese may be following the 
Soviet practice of associating small heavy 
water production plants with nitrogen ferti¬ 
liser producers Is in d i c a ted by Chinese state¬ 
ments that the SMMB has supplied various 
types of equipment for the Brochwan Chemical 
Plant, a huge new nitrogen fertilizer plant 
located near Chengtu, which began trial pro- 


' For the view of the AniflUnt Chief of Stag, In¬ 
telligence, Department of the Air Pores, tee foot¬ 
note 1, PM* *• 


Thus it is possible that a small-scale heavy 
water production program Is In p rogre ss In 
Chins. 

90. Certain other raw materials, useful In an 
atomic energy program, have been no ted In 
numerous sh>pinents from China to the USSR 
Notable among these are large quantities of 
beryllium, lithium, and fluorite ores. Molyb¬ 
denum, niobium and tantalum ores have also 
been exported to Russia. 


7jQE_ss6wrr 
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89. From 1999 to i860 the Oommunkt Chine* 
attempted to obtain from foreign sources many 
materials required In an atomic energy pro¬ 
gram. The pure metale Included uranium, 
thorium, beryllium, lithium, boron, and some 
of the less known rare earth metals. 

&t The quantities desired were Initially my 
small, sometimes amounting to only a few 
grams but hundreds of kilograms of metals 
such ss beryllium, cerium, and sSrconlnm were 
specified by the Chinese In international trade 
requirements in I960. It may well be that 
the Chlneee focussed their effort on produc¬ 
tion of uranium metal and could not satisfy 
their requirements for supplementary nuclear 
metals from domestic sources. The 
may not be able to become nlf-suffldent In 
their production of supplementary nuclear 
metals until the early to mid-loco's. 

F— o wasti ltowma te osponos 

86. Chlneee development of uranium resources 
and of ore concentration and uranium metal 
facilities strongly implies an Intended use 
for the uranium in plutonium production. 
Although uranium metal Is not required for 
U-235 production, the first stages of the pro¬ 
cess could also provide feed material for U-235 
production. 8!nce provision for these ura¬ 
nium users would ordinarily coincide with or 
even precede that for the feed materials plant, 
pliaalB| md design of fissionable material 
production facilities may hare been in progress 
In China as early as 1987. 

88. Pl ut o ni u m . We have no evidence of the 
gf aubeequent cons tr uctio n of pro¬ 
duction motors. Bowever, the lack of such 
evidenc e cannot be co ns idere d conclusive. 


um rttpmg neeearen Keamor, an overt 
project which must have required extensive 

87. Our estimate of when the Chinese may at¬ 
tain a plutonium capability must be based on 
the estimated startup date of the Chinese 
uranium metal plant Allowing a year of 
uranium plant operation to perfect technology 


and to produce enough uranium to supply a 
small plutonium production reactor, reactor 
criticality aright occur in late 1961, and the 
first plutonium might be co me available late 
In 1962." Since there Is no eondustve evi¬ 
dence for the date of the uranium plant start¬ 
up, and since the construction of reactor and 
chemical separation facilities has not been di¬ 
rectly established, the actual start of plu¬ 
tonium production could be a year earlier or 
several years later. 

58. U-235. It Is possible that a U-235 plant 
Is now under construction. In this case, a 
somewhat shorter delay bet ween feed avail¬ 
ability and flrrtfffisMt mate riel! production 
f o uM be eff ected- Qon el dt ri ng the m a gn itu de 
of the dev cl opnmntal work and Industrial sup¬ 
port required for the construction of a gaseous 
diffusion plant, however, It Is Improbable that 
the Chine* could produce highly enriched 
U-235 earlier than late 1881* 


V. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

SO. Although we have iMcandurivedlnct evi¬ 
dence of a Chine* nuclear weapons program, 
we beMeve that such a p rog ram exists and hae 
been given priority by the China*. We be¬ 
lieve that the Ghinem would certainly 
consider that a demonstration of thetr capa¬ 
bility to produce nuclear weapons would con¬ 
firm their claim to great power status. 4 While 
we believe that the Chlneee Oommontste win 
cany their nuclear weapo n s program forward 
as rapidly as possible, succ e s s will depend In 

received from the Soviets. Rece n t evidence 
strong!y suggests that tbs USSR may have 
given the Chine* Oc mmm riits more technic al 
assistance leading toward the eventual pro¬ 
duction of nuclear weapons than we had pre¬ 
viously considered likely. However, we be¬ 
lieve that the Soviets have provided this aid 
at a delibera te pao^ h o ping to postpone the 

‘Far the Hew of the Amktent GUef ol Staff, m- 
tetusenca. Departmental the Air Voice, we foot¬ 
note 1 . peat a. 

5e* weapon* proems see SB ISt-MOHR 
September lSSS. 
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attainment of a native Chinese nuclear weap¬ 
ons capability as long as possible. 

60. On the basis at all available evidence, we 
now believe that the most probable date at 

h tin Chinese df t wnte 

a first nuclear device is sometime In 1969, 
though It might be as late as 1964, or as early 
as 1969, depending upon the actual degree of 
Soviet asdstance.’'” U the Soviets provide 
Ssslonahle materials or assist In the design 
and fabrication of a nuclear device, the 
Chinese could produce a nuclear detonation 
In China at almost any time In the Immediate 
future. On the other hand, If there were a 
lessening of Soviet f— in n uclear 
Sold as a result of current 8ino-8oviet dissen¬ 
sions, Chinese Communist progress would be 
substantially retarded. 

61. After the explosion of their first nuclear 
device, the C h i n es e would almost certainly 
pro ce ed to create an operational nuclear capa¬ 
bility as quickly as feasible. However, at least 
two yarn would probably be required after the 
tat ted to produce a email number at ele¬ 
mentary weapona. 

VL NUCLEAR POWER 

61 The Chinese Communists announced In 
1696 that "atomic pow er stations would he 
built" However, such stations were not In- 


1 tar the view of the Assistant Chief of Staff, lu- 
teUkgeaea, Department of the Air Force, ess foot¬ 
note!, pa* & 

% Tbe A wU U nl Chief of Maval Operations (Io- 
telllfenct), Department of the ltevy betters* that 
information on the natoza and extent of Soviet 
aid to CMBannlat China la as pet tneattdsni 
far ajety e edte^ o f|the year to wbtektat 

tales. He oomtdns however, that certain baste 
Infonnatlon ebonM have become avaUado to ns 
by tali tans If the Chinese Commutate were 
P t eg ess ta j toward detonation of a dwn tl cab 
predated nuclear device vary wnh before the 
final etasta of tala flvt-year estimate. In the 
absence of what ho contidem to bo any evidence 
pertalnlnt to or Indicative of tat production of 
AaAonabl* materials In Commwtat China and 
In the light of tao rolatlvebr elementary state 
of known undent research facilities, he is unable 
to accept the tans achedalc for nuclear weapons 
os given in tale paper. 


eluded in the Second Five Tear Flan (1968- 
1962), and there la no present evidence for a 
power program. Since the Chlneae n u clea r 
program appears to be weapon-oriented, we 
believe that production reactors would be 
given precedence over reactors designed for 
nuclear power. Further, we do not believe 
that the Chinese would complicate the design 
of thdr first production reactors In an effort 
to extract by-product power. We estimate 
that the Chinese will not construct nuclear 
power stations in the 1960-1965 period. 

VIL SOVIET ASSISTANCE TO THE OttNESE 
COMMUNIST ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 

61 Soviet assistance has been an Important 
factor in the Chinese atomic energy program 
to data, ranging from partfdpatloii In ura¬ 
nium prospecting and proceming to the mpply 
of a research reactor and cyclotron. This aid 
has been furnished under formal contractual 
agreements under which the Chlnme Com¬ 
munists have apparently maintained a con¬ 
siderable degree of autonomy. 

64. a number of Soviet 

orguuisuuoni nave purwopatad In aid to the 
Chlneae atomic energy program. Including sev¬ 
eral groups from the Ministry of Medium lla- 
chlne Building (10N8RKDlIA8H),theorgani- 
■atlon In charge of the Soviet military atomic 
energy p rogram. The Soviet organisations 
and their sub-units known to be participating 
In the Chinese atomic energy program are 
shown In Figure 19, 

The UB8R Chief Directorate 
(now caned state Committee) for UtOtaatlon 
of Atomic energy (OLAVATOM) has carried 
out overt aid programs 
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The Chief Di¬ 
rectorate of the Civil Air fleet (OUFVF) of 
the Moecow AVIA group hat conducted aerial 
prospecting surveys for the Chinese atomic 
energy program since 1955. The U8SR Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences has furnished much of the 
known scientific research and training assist* 
ance and may have assisted In Chinese pros¬ 
pecting for rare metals. 

69. The earliest Soviet participation in the 
Chinese atomic energy program was concerned 
with exploration for and exploitation of ura¬ 
nium resources. The 8too-Soviei Non-ferrous 
and Rare Metals Stock Company organised 
In 1050 may have been intended to develop ore 
resources for ultimate Soviet use. However, 
we have no evidence Up} Chinese uranium ore 
was ever supplied to the U88R, and at least 
since 1094, when the company was dissolved 
as a Joint operation, the Chinese uranium ap¬ 
pears to have been Intended far domestic use 
only. 8oviet participation in the Chinese ore 
program has Included field assistance as well 
as technical guidance. The degree of Soviet 
aid to the uranium ore production pro¬ 
gram apparently demand after mid-1957. 


Soviet participation in 
uranium prospecUng continued, however, at 
• reduced level 


69. There Is some evidence that 8ovlet aid may 
have been curtailed. 

a general wundrawai 
w oik iev lecnmcians irom China took place In 
mld-1960, 


67. The Soviets have also assisted the Chinese 
by designing uranium ore concentration and 
uranium metal facilities. 


Tiie mam oouy or per¬ 
sonnel appears to have been active In China 
until mid-1957, but a smaller group concerned 
largely with ore-processing technology was 
noted in China as late as January 1998, when 
It was winding up Its affairs. 


68. AM in the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
has been largely provided by OLAVATOM and 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, 


99. A Sino^Sovtet Nuclear Energy Agreement 
was signed In 1999, and published to the world. 
Under Its terras’ the USSR agreed to: 

a. Provide an experimental heavy-water 
moderated research reactor with thermal 
capacity of 7.5-to-10 megawatts, and a 29 
Mev cyclotron; render scientific and tech¬ 
nical assistance In building, assembling. 
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Adjusting and starting the reactor and cy- ttu ,«ars 1958-61, was signed. Hone of the 


clotron; and to assist In Die design of the 
scientific and experimental installation to 
house these pieces of equipment; and 

b. Supply the Chinese with fissionable 
and other materials for the reactor and for 
carrying out research in nuclear physics, 
train Chinese specialists in nuclear physics 
in the USSR and supply Soviet sped* M 
to work in China. 

70. On IS January 10S8, after nearly ten weeks 
of negotiations in Moscow by a Chinese scien¬ 
tific delegation led by Kuo Mo-Jo, president 
of the Academy of Sciences, a Slno-Sovtet 
Scientific and Technical Agreement, covering 


details of this agreement have been made 
known, yet it is likely that certain aspects of 
8oviet aid to the Chinese Communist atomic 
energy program were provided tor. 

71. Soviet specialists have also anlsted the 
Chinese with the installation of an ASK-1 
ionisation chamber, with a volume of ljOOO 
liters, filled with argon at ID atmospheres, and 
screened by a 12 cm layer or lead. This cham¬ 
ber, which was a gift of the Soviet Union, was 
probably Installed at Use Chinese Institute of 
Atomic Energy's location northwest of Pei¬ 
ping, for the use of the Cosmic Ray Depart¬ 
ment of the Institute. 
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APPROVED FOR RELEASE^ 
DATE: MAY 2004 


AUTHORITY AND CONTROL IN THE 
COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


THE PROBLEM 

To assess the cohesion of the Sino-Soviet Bloc and among the parties of the world 
Communist movement, to identify trends in the degree of Soviet control, and to esti¬ 
mate the future implication of these trends. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


G«fl«raf Consfcferatfoitf 
1. According to Communist doctrine, it 
would be impossible for conflicts of in¬ 
terest to disturb in any basic way the re¬ 
lations between Communist parties in the 
international movement This is so, it is 
argued, because the class interests which 
are the source of International conflict 
among non-Communist states have been 
suppressed by the new social order, and 
have been replaced by the fundamental 
identity of views and harmony of interests 
of the "classless” society. In fact, how¬ 
ever, the appearance of unity in the Com¬ 
munist movement has been due, not so 
much to the absence of conflicts of in¬ 
terest, as to the overwhelming authority 
exercised by Moscow. This authority has 
rested an the great military and economic 
power of the USSR, on its historical pre¬ 
cedence as the first Communist state, on 
the long personal asce nd a n cy of Stalin 
over the international Communist move¬ 
ment, and on the tradition of dictatorial 


centralism in that movement (Paras. 
13-19) 

2. In the period since World War n a 
number of developments have demon¬ 
strated the falsity of the simplistic Com¬ 
munist theory of natural harmony among 
Communist parties. When the Commu¬ 
nist parties of Eastern Europe achieved 
state power they naturally acquired new 
interests and attitudes different from 
those they had reflected as small con¬ 
spiratorial groups wholly dependent on 
the protection and support provided by 
Moscow. Yet they were small states in 
Moscow's immediate sphere of power; 
therefore, whatever pretensions to inde¬ 
pendence they may have had were bound 
to be extremely circumscribed. The 
achievement of state power by the Chi¬ 
nese Communists was a different matter, 
however, because It meant that for the 
first time Communist theory on state re¬ 
lations had to be applied to the rela¬ 
tions between two great powers. (Paras. 
U- 16 ) 


BECfi&f 
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3. Beyond this, there was in the postwar 
period a considerable growth in the num¬ 
ber and in the size of Communist parties 
all over the world. Among them there 
were wide variations in the cultural and 
political environments in which they op¬ 
erated, in their tactical problems, and in 
the degree of their Marxist-Lenlnist so¬ 
phistication and training. Over the 
years, moreover, there has been a tend¬ 
ency for a number of the more important 
non-Bloc parties to be increasingly con¬ 
cerned to see that their own local points of 
view are considered in policy deliberations 
of the international movement (Paras. 
14, 39-40) 

4. All these developments have tested 
not only the theory of unity, but also the 
authority of the Soviet Party over other 
parties which was the practical reality on 
•which the appearance of unity was built 
jin the best of circumstances it was bound 
to become increasingly difficult for Mos¬ 
cow to maintain the unity of so large and 
varied a movement with so wide a range 
of differing views and interests. In addi¬ 
tion, these events have aggravated the 
frequent conflicts between the require¬ 
ments of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
jstate and those of the international Com¬ 
munist movement Altogether, it is evi- 
jdent that Communist political institu¬ 
tions, like all other institutions, are sub¬ 
ject to pressures for change and are in 
fact changing. (Paras. 13-21,34^40, 59) 

Disciplinary Problems in tha Communist Move¬ 
ment 

5. Stalin’s authority over the interna¬ 
tional Communist movement was tested 
almost as soon as the new Communist 
states came into existence at the end of 
World WarH Challenged by Yugoslavia 


in 1948, he failed either to impose dis¬ 
cipline or to prevent Yugoslavia's subse¬ 
quent survival as an independent Com¬ 
munist state. When the Chinese Com¬ 
munists achieved state power in 1949- 
like the Yugoslavs, largely by their own 
efforts—they inevitably acquired a spe¬ 
cial status in the Bloc. After Stalin died 
and his awesome aura of personal au¬ 
thority over the parties disappeared, his 
less eminent successors attempted to over¬ 
come the abuses of his brutal and open 
control by substituting a more flexibly 
exercised but still decisive influence. 
These experiments were cut short, how¬ 
ever, by the Eastern European upheavals 
of 1956, which showed that the balance 
between influence and outright control 
would be a difficult one to strike. (Paras. 
13-15, 19-21) 

6. Since 1956, when Peiping helped Mos¬ 
cow to restore its badly shaken authority 
in Eastern Europe, China has become an 
increasingly important factor in the di¬ 
rection of the movement, and has de¬ 
veloped pretensions as an authoritative 
source of Communist doctrine. When 
the Chinese leaders resorted in 1960 to 
open polemics in their policy disagree¬ 
ments with Moscow, and also lobbied 
openly among Communists against Soviet 
policies, the Soviets responded by, in 
effect, putting the Chinese on trial before 
the other parties, first at Bucharest and 
later at the November conference in Mos¬ 
cow. Nevertheless, during the Sino-So- 
viet dispute of 1960 the Chinese were able 
to bring a successful challenge to Soviet 
authority and to establish the formal 
principle of mandatory consultation 
among the parties on matters of general 
Communist policy. (Paras. 16, 21-22) 
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Prospects for SoyM Authority 

7. Since the 81-party conference of No¬ 
vember I960, the Soviets and the Chinese 
have continued, within limits, their sepa¬ 
rate efforts to preserve and expand their 
own authority in the movement. It 
seems to us unlikely that the two major 
parties will be able for some time to come 
to resolve their differences and achieve a 
stable arrangement for directing the 
Communist movement. On the other 
hand, an open rupture between them ap¬ 
pears to us equally unlikely. We believe 
that the course of their relations will be 
erratic, cooperative at some times and 
places, competitive at others. (Paras. 35, 
38, 59-62) 

8. In this situation the Soviet Party pos¬ 
sesses enormous advantages, because of 
its greater military and economic power, 
and also because of its traditional au¬ 
thority and prestige within the move¬ 
ment. The ability of the Chinese Party 
to contend for leadership is currently 
limited by China’s serious internal diffi¬ 
culties. The Soviets retain some oppor¬ 
tunity to exert pressure by virtue of 
China's relative economic and military 
weakness, though this apparently was not 
very effective in the dispute of 1960. Be¬ 
cause of the present preponderance of 
Soviet power, Moscow will probably be 
able, though with increasing difficulty, to 
maintain its primacy in the Communist 
movement for some time to come. The 
Soviet leaders will endeavor to maintain 
the substance of their former authority by 
exercising pressure and influence bilater¬ 
ally upon other parties, by confronting 
their rivals with strong majority coali¬ 
tions at international gatherings, and 
sometimes by shrewd adjustments of So¬ 
viet policies in order to undercut Chinese 


criticisms. Because the role of person¬ 
alities has figured in some degree in the 
Soviet-Chinese difficulties, the appear¬ 
ance of new leaders in either country 
could have an important influence on the 
further course of their relations. (Paras. 
60-62) 

9. In these circumstances, the other 
parties will almost inevitably be tempted 
to bargain between Moscow and Peiping 
in order to obtain greater advantages 
for themselves. Within certain parties 
which develop serious prospects of achiev¬ 
ing power, and which therefore must 
make important tactical choices, conflict¬ 
ing brands of advice may tend to inten¬ 
sify factionalism. In the long run, some 
of the parties in Eastern Europe, or fac¬ 
tions within them, may attempt to de¬ 
velop further the autonomy conceded by 
Stalin’s successors. In the Asian satel¬ 
lites, where Chinese influence is already 
strong and has a good prospect of in¬ 
creasing if China’s power continues to 
grow, the regimes will be better able to 
bargain with both Communist great 
powers for economic and political sup¬ 
port (Para. 63) 

Implications for Policy Toward tho Wost 

10. It is evident that the international 
Communist system, for decades little 
more than an instrumentality of Soviet 
policy, is being changed, because of the 
forces of nationalism and diversity within 
it, into a movement, reflecting an appre¬ 
ciable diffusion of power. While the 
altered relationships within the Commu¬ 
nist movement and the decline in Soviet 
authority have not altered the funda¬ 
mental hostility of the Communists 
toward the non-Communist world, we be¬ 
lieve that these developments are having 
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an important influence on Communist 
policy. They have already diminished to 
some extent the flexibility of Soviet policy 
towards the West, and the Soviet Party 
will probably encounter Increasing diffi¬ 
culties in its efforts to coordinate general 
Communist policy. These difficulties 
may not be as serious in times when 
events generally favor Communist in¬ 
terests, but they may again erupt into 
open polemics during periods of adversity, 
or even at times when fundamental de¬ 
cisions are required for the exploitation of 
‘unfolding opportunities. (Paras. 59, 65) 

I 

111. The development of the relationship 
'between the USSR and China, and the 
. evolution of the international Communist 
movement generally, will obviously be of 
profound significance for the security and 
Interests of the West. In the long run 
Chinese power, assertiveness, and self-in- 
jterest might increase so far as greatly to 
[impair the common policy with the USSR, 
land even lead the Soviets to believe that 
|iii€y had more in common with the ideo¬ 
logical enemy than they have today. For 
inane time to come, however, the most 
(likely prospect is that the USSR and 


China will maintain their relationship in 
something like its present form. It will 
be an alliance which is from time to time 
troubled and inharmonious, but which 
nevertheless preserves sufficient unity to 
act in concert against the West, especially 
in times of major challenge. However, 
present trends as described in this paper 
point to an increasing complexity, diver¬ 
sity, and interplay of forces within the 
Communist system, and to a remarkable 
survival of old-fashioned impulses of na¬ 
tionalism. (Para. 67) 

12. These trends may have various effects. 
They may from time to time result in 
more aggressive anti-Western policies in¬ 
tended to hold the forces of disunity in 
check. They may enable certain parties, 
free from the restrictions of a rigid, gen¬ 
eral Communist line, to pursue more 
effective policies in local situations. But 
eventually, if such trends persist, they 
may considerably diminish the effective¬ 
ness of the Communist movement as a 
whole. This would give the West oppor¬ 
tunities for maneuver and influence 
which could provide important advan¬ 
tages in the world struggle. (Para. 68) 


DISCUSSION 


I. DEVELOPMENT OF RELATIONS AMONG 
THE COMMUNIST PARTIES 

A. The Comintern Period 

.13. The Comintern (Third International) was 
at the outset, for a brief period, a collection 
•of independent parties and groups which 
Shared a bond of unity in dedication to com- 
•mon revolutionary goals. Immediately after 
(the Russian Revolution and the end of World 
War I, Communists lived in the expectation of 
•imminent revolutions in Western Europe, and 
even Lenin anticipated that his own party 


would share leadership of the international 
movement with the victorious parties of West¬ 
ern Europe. As these illusions died, however, 
the Soviet Party was not long in establishing 
its ascendancy, and in making the Comintern 
over in its own Bolshevik image. In the 
twenties, international Communist policy 
was increasingly subordinated to the needs of 
Soviet foreign policy, and the parties were 
gradually placed under increasingly stringent 
supervision by Moscow through the vast in¬ 
ternational bureaucracy of the Comintern. 
Subsequently, through repeated purges and 
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other mean* of pressure, Stalin acquired al¬ 
most complete control over all the parties ex¬ 
cept the Chinese. At the same time, he dis¬ 
pensed more and more with formal Institu¬ 
tional organs, and In the mid-thirties dis¬ 
trust and suspicion moved him to decimate 
the entire headquarters apparatus of the 
Comintern. Long before It was formally abol¬ 
ished In IMS, the Comintern had In fact lost 
Its practical importance, though Stalin's tight 
control of the Communist movement re¬ 
mained unimpaired. 

B. The Emergence of New Communist States 

14. World War XI, which disrupted party com¬ 
munications with Moscow, nurtured auton¬ 
omous tendencies among the parties and 
helped the French, Italian, and several East 
European parties to develop greater mass 
support In the partisan struggles and to be¬ 
come increasingly self-reliant The most Im¬ 
portant effect of the war, however, was the 
fundamental alteration It wrought In the 
Communist movement by the creation of new 
Communist states outside the Soviet Union. 
Previously, Soviet control over the movement 
had been relatively simple. Involving only 
^parties out of power whose very existence 
often depended on Moscow's political and fi- 
nancial support. Now the Communist sys¬ 
tem, still based on a single source of power and 
authority, had to embrace not just parties, 
put also national states, each of which had 
Its own particular national interests. 

15. 8talln was not disposed to give much play 
to these national interests. As soon as the 
Communist Parties In Eastern Europe were 
securely established In power, he took steps 
to impose complete, all-pervasive control, tle- 
ing the new states tightly to Moscow and 
treating them as mere extensions of the So¬ 
viet state system. The Yugoslav Party, how¬ 
ever, refused to submit to such treatment, and 
subsequently was able to survive expulsion 
from the Cominform and to establish itself 
as a continuous, glaring contradiction of So¬ 
viet claims that membership in the Bloc best 
serves the national Interests of Its Individual 
members. In the rest of Eastern Europe, de¬ 
spite the ensuing crackdown, secret police 


methods of rule could only repress, but not 
eliminate, disaffection and nationalist resent¬ 
ment which often Infected the local parties as 
well as the population. 

16. The establishment of Communist control 
in China created an additional problem for 
Moscow, but one of far greater magnitude. 
By virtue of its size, population, and the tra¬ 
ditional Influence of Its civilisation, China was 
a great power. Moreover, the Chinese Party, 
unlike most parties In Eastern Europe, 
achieved its revolutionary victory largely by 
Its own efforts and established its afwn basis 
of power in a country far too large and remote 
to make the imposition of direct control prac¬ 
ticable for Moscow. Its leader, isan Ta¬ 
tung, knew from experience that Stalin had 
little comprehension of local problems in 
China, which differed greatly from those In 
the Soviet Union. He did not hesitate to in¬ 
terpret Communist doctrine Independently to 
suit the needs of Chinese internal policy; thus 
even before Stalin’s death Mao gained the 
reputation of a doctrinal Innovator. Thus, 
whatever Stalin's wishes may have been, China 
Inevitably acquired a special status in the 
Bloc. 

C. The Death of Stalin 

17. Nevertheless, until the death of Stalin, 
Soviet authority was largely unquestioned, 
and the Soviet Party p o sse ss ed manifold 
assets for asserting its control. It had been 
the first party, and for decades the only one, 
to achieve power and provide a secure base 
for the International movement. It had 
built a powerful state, developing In the proc¬ 
ess an internal system which came to be the 
model of socialism for other parties. Its Ideo¬ 
logical pronouncements had become dogma, 
and Its publications served as the basic Indoc¬ 
trination material for Communists every¬ 
where. The other parties were In great part 
dependent upon the USSR for psychological 
and financial support, while those which had 
been brought to power in Eastern Europe 
knew that Soviet military might was their 
sole guarantee of survival against a hostile 
populace. The leaders of the more Important 
parties were usually selected by the Soviets, 
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trained in Soviet Party schools, and then in¬ 
stalled and maintained in positions of leader¬ 
ship by the Soviets; frequently they were also 
purged or liquidated by the Soviets. 

18. lids system of control depended on 
Stalin's enormous personal authority, an ele¬ 
ment of great strength hut also one which 
concealed a major vulnerability. It was Sta¬ 
lin who determined policy, who defined social¬ 
ism, who pronounced doctrine, who selected 
leaders. Soviet prestige among Communists 
was in great part identical with the respect 
and genuine regard which they frit for Stalin 
personally. None of his colleagues had a 
following among the other parties; in fact, 
the only man who approached him in pres¬ 
tige was in the Chinese Party. Thus his 
death In early 1993 diminished at a stroke 
Moscow's authority within the Communist 
movement, and this at a time when China's 
power was rising, and when difficulties were 
accumulating in Kastem Europe. 

D. Khrushchev's New Approach 

19. Even before his death, some of 8tahn's 
lieutenants were acutely conscious of the del¬ 
eterious effects of his policies toward the other 
finumiinie parties of the «*<* **«u y to 
adopt a new approach which would combine 
less direct, though still effective methods of 
control with toleration of a limited amount of 
local autonomy. The intent behind Khru¬ 
shchev'S new approach was not to allow gen¬ 
uine autonomy, but to employ a more flexible 
policy in order to w«hit«<n the 
amount of effective Soviet control. 

20. This new approach had the effect in East¬ 
ern Europe of releasing pent up forces crying 
for reform, as well as repressed bitterness 
over Soviet arbitrary treatment and exploita¬ 
tion, stimulated still further by the reversal 
of Stalin's policy toward Yugoslavia and the 
acknowledgment of a Communist party's right 
to follow a "separate road." The destruction 
of the Stalin myth, which severed an impor¬ 
tant thread of authority and caused confusion 
and soul-searching among the parties, was 
the final blow. The result in Poland was a 
resurgence of nationalist feeling which swept 
a party leader to power who personified this 


outlook and which led Moscow to grant Po¬ 
land an important measure of bona fide In¬ 
ternal autonomy. In Hungary, the result 
was a deep division within the party which 
opened the way to revolt. Though the mili¬ 
tary repression in Hungary abruptly checked 
the trend toward liberalization in Eastern 
Europe and made it clear that the Soviets 
would deal ruthlessly with any attempted de¬ 
fection from the Bloc, the Communist move¬ 
ment as a whole was badly shaken and there 
was a clear need for authoritative political 
and Ideological guidance. It required stren¬ 
uous 8ovlet efforts, Including substantial eco¬ 
nomic a id and to t n J ||r c d nation¬ 

alist feelings in Eastern Europe, before the 
Moscow Conference of November 1957 could 
meet this need with an agreed reaffirmation 
of basic principles of "socialist development" 
for Communist countries, based on Soviet ex¬ 
perience. 

E Chino's Entry Into Bloc Affairs 

21. Meanwhile, the Chinese Communists per¬ 
ceived in the upheavals of 1958 both a prob¬ 
lem and an opportunity. They were fully as 
concerned as the Soviets to restore unity and 
stability to the Bloc. But at the same time 
they found themselves. In the wake of Soviet 
mistakes, in a position to influence the re¬ 
establishment of that unity on a new basis. 
Having built up their own strength and con¬ 
fidence since coming to power In 1949, and 
already exercising some in fl uen c e over the 
Aslan Parties within and outside the Bloc, 
they were now in a position to contribute sig¬ 
nificantly to the Soviet effort to restore order 
in Eastern Europe while at the same time in¬ 
creasing the weight of their own Influence in 
the movement as a whole. Thus, both in 
their important doctrinal statements of this 
period and Chou En-lal's tour of the European 
Satellites, they managed to convey the idea 
that Soviet leadership should be respected be¬ 
cause they, the Chinese, said so. The result, 
despite Peiping’s public insistence upon Mos¬ 
cow's primacy, was to nudge both the Bloc 
and the international movement toward a 
greater sharing of leadership, and to show 
that Chinese influence and authority in the 
movement were now considerable. 
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II. CURRENT RELATIONS AMONG THE BLOC 
PARTIES 

A. The Sino-Soviet Dispute of 1960 

22. We have in previous estimates examined 
the causes of the Sino-Soviet dispute and the 
issues to which it has given rise. 1 During 
1958 and 1959, both sides limited themselves, 
at least in public, to setting forth their posi¬ 
tions In seemingly abstract ideological dis¬ 
cussions, whkh in fact reflected policy dis¬ 
agreements over a growing range of specific 
issues. In the spring of 1960, however, China 
finally dropped this restraint and by June was 
openly lobbying against the USSR among the 
delegates to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) meeting in Peiping. Mos¬ 
cow responded sharply by, in effect, putting 
the Chinese on trial at a meeting of a num¬ 
ber of the Communist Parties in Bucharest 
later in the month. The Chinese held fast, 
and even obtained open support from the Al¬ 
banian Party. The two sides agreed finally 
to a plenary session of the entire Communist 
movement at which disputed matters would 
be debated again when all the parties sent 
representatives to the November celebration 
in Moscow. 

23. Between June and November, each side 
became increasingly aggressive. Both tried 
to line up support by circularizing the entire 
movement with lengthy attacks on the other. 
With Moscow employing all Its powers of In¬ 
fluence and control, most parties fell readily 
into line behind the USSR, but a few stayed on 
the fence or leaned toward China on certain 
Issues. Meanwhile, polemics in the Bloc press 
became increasingly explicit, and the USSR 
exerted strong pressure on China in various 
aspects of their state relations.* All these 


* Paragraphs 122-190 In NIX 11-4-60, -Mato Trends 
to Soviet Capabilities and Policies, 1900-1969,** dated 
1 December 1960; NIB 100-8-60, “Stoo-florlet Rela¬ 
tions,** dated 9 August 1960. 

'This pressure Included the withdrawal of the 
bulk of Soriet technicians at the end of July (an 
estimated 2,000 to 9,000). suspension of Chinese 
publications to the U8SR, diplomatic protests, the 
expulsion of certain Chinese officials, and ominous 
warnings to the press. Thera is also considerable 
evidence suggesting border difficulties between the 
two countries during this period. 


measures tolled to deter the Chinese, and the 
November meeting became a direct confronta¬ 
tion. What was at stake there was not only 
a range of disputed policy Issues, but the 
more fundamental question of how and by 
whom Communist policy was to be deter¬ 
mined—in other words, the question of leader¬ 
ship in the international movement 

24. In the most general sense, therefore, the 
question of authority was involved in every 
issue debated at the Moscow proceedings. 
The final document in general gave preference 
to Soviet propositions on world strategy and 
internal Communist policy, and In signing 
it the Chinese subscribed to many formula¬ 
tions which they had vigorously contested in 
the preceding months. But in order to ob¬ 
tain this Chinese agreement, the Soviets had 
at many points to allow Peiping to Include Its 
formulations as well, although these usually 
received less prominence than the 8oviet 
statements. The result was a compromise 
document which stated both sides of numer¬ 
ous questions and thereby clearly conveyed 
to the other parties that Chinese demands for 
a real voice in policymaking for the Com¬ 
munist movement had, however reluctantly, 
been granted by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CP8U). 

25. But the issue of authority was Joined even 
more directly in a series of proposals designed 
specifically to assert Soviet primacy and bind 
the Chinese to future obedience. Foreswear¬ 
ing any aspirations to truly Stalinist leader¬ 
ship, but confident that they could still com¬ 
mand a majority in the international move¬ 
ment, the Soviets fell back on a proposal far 
majority rule as a means of forcing the Chi¬ 
nese into formal submission. In another 
maneuver, they sought to have the document 
acknowledge their leading role by endorsing 
the decisions of the 20th and 21st CPSU Con¬ 
gresses, which had been called into question 
by the Chinese. Again, they proposed that 
the parties formally condemn “factionalism," 
a clear reference to Chinese efforts to form 
anti-Soviet coalitions with other parties, and 
“national communism," a phrase Injected to 
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lay the basis for future attacks upon Chinese 
deviations. 

26. Although the Chinese had been willing to 

compromise on points of doctrine, they proved 
adamant in their opposition to these discipli¬ 
nary proposals. They insisted that neither 
they nor any other party should be bound by 
the even if they were correct, of 

Soviet Party Congresses. They contended that 
majority rule, while correct for the individual 
parties, was Intolerable for the movement and 
that only unanimous decisions of all the 
parties could have universal validity. Lastly, 
they refused to agree to the condemnations of 

“national ftowHTumtem. * 1 

27. In the end, the Chinese prevailed on these 
central Issues of authority because the Soviets 
found no way of imposing their will upon the 
Chinese. The two offending phrases were ex¬ 
cluded from the document. The Soviet Con¬ 
gresses were praised, but only in limited terms, 
and the contributions of “other parties*' were 
commended in the same breath. As for the 
mrhMiim for international decisionmaking, 
the USSR had to abandon majority rule in 
favor of a formal undertaking to observe thos e 
decisions which were “jointly worked out" at 
bilateral and multilateral conferences, a for¬ 
mulation which came close to providing a veto 
power to the Chinese or any other party. 

28. Thus, despite the commanding majorities 
which the Soviets had, they failed to gain their 
major points on what is to them a vital Issue— 
the USSR's dominating role In the Communist 
world. The measure of this failure was ac¬ 
tually greater than the textual compromises 
and losses which they had to accept in pro- 
■ during a unanimous statement Not only did 
they fall to coerce the Chinese, but in the 
voting they were actively opposed by Albania 
and on several occasions lost the support of 
North Korea, North Vietnam, and a number 
of other Asian parties. In addition, they had 
to undergo. In full view of the entire move¬ 
ment the unprecedented experience of free¬ 
wheeling debate and even outright vilification 
of their leader. 
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8. Effect of ihe Dispute on the European Bloc 
Parties 

29. The Sino-Soviet dispute produced wide¬ 
spread uneasiness within the Bloc. The 
U8SR had the support of most Communists 
in the Satellites, but some sympathy for cer¬ 
tain Chinese methods and attitudes had been 
manifested in 1958-1959 in the Bulgarian, 
East Oerman, and Czech Parties. This am¬ 
bivalence quickly disappeared, however, as 
soon as the Soviets invoked their authority in 
coming out directly against the Chinese. The 
performance of all the East European Com¬ 
munists at the Moscow Conference, except the 
Albanians, was thoroughly obedient. 

30. Albania, however, turned out to be a 
dramatically different case. The Albanian 
Party is in the hands of unreconstructed 
Stalinists who are obsessed with the fear that 
Yugoslavia will re-establish its former tute¬ 
lage ovtr the Albanian Communist movement 
Accordingly, this leadership was gravely 
alarmed when, in 1955 and 1956, Khrushchev 
launched his attack upon Stalin, including in 
the Indictment Stalin's attempts to subvert 
Yugoslavia, and took up the cultivation of 
Tito. Sven after the post-Hungarian harden¬ 
ing of Soviet policy, the Albanians continued 
to see a threat to their independence in 
Khrushchev's advocacy of “peaceful coex¬ 
istence" and his reluctance to accede to an 
all-out attack on Tito. Thus, when the 
Chinese appeared as the champions of a hard, 
antirevisionist Ena, Albania broke ranks and 
during meetings of the Communist Parties in 
1950, openly joined the Chinese side with 
virulent attacks upon the CPSU. 

31. Chinese support offers some protection for 
the Albanians, since the USSR must recognise 
that direct moves against Tirana risk the 
further worsening of its already delicate re¬ 
lations with Peiping. The Albanians enjoy 
two other advantages, however, which are 
probably more important in the defense of 
their new anti-Soviet stance. One is their 
physical separation from the Bloc, which 
makes it difficult for the USSR to apply physi¬ 
cal force without greatly damaging its inter¬ 
national position. The other is the unity of 
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the Albanian top leadership, dating from war¬ 
time partisan combat and secured by a series 
of purges which cleansed it first of members 
sympathetic to its former mentor, the Yugo¬ 
slav Party, and then, in 1960, of pro-Soviet 
dements. As a result, the Soviets have had 
to restrict themselves to indirect methods 
which thus far have proven embarrassingly 
ineffectual. Moscow's failure to punish the 
a***™** of another Communist state is espe¬ 
cially ignominious in view of Albania's sise 
and hitherto complete subordination. 

C. The Askm Safeties 

32. Anvmg the Asian Satellites, Peiping has 
cultural and geographic advantages which en¬ 
able it to compete with the Soviets on a nearly 
equal basis. As a result, North Vietnam, 
North Korea, and Outer Mongolia have found 
thems el ves in a position between the two great 
Communist powers that is delicate, but at the 
same time rewarding. In North Vietnam, 
most of the top leaders are Soviet-trained, but 
Communist China played an important role 
In advising, training, and s u pply in g the 
Vktminh revolution against the French. 
Furthermore, the geographical location of 
North Vietnam and the similarity of many of 
its problems make close cooperation with 
Peiping a natural course for Hanoi. On the 
other hand, the North Vietnamese leaders ap¬ 
preciate that the only way for them to avoid 
being completely dominated by their giant 
neighbor is to retain a strong Soviet presence 
in North Vietnam. These conflicting tenden¬ 
cies have not impaired the essential unity 
with which Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi have 
pressed their objectives in Laos. 

33. The Outer Mongolian and North Korean 
Communist regimes were both placed in p ower 
by the Soviets before there was a Communist 
China. During the past decade both regimes 
have undergone purges that were apparently 
aimed, at least In part, against leaders who 
looked toward Peiping for guidance or sup¬ 
port At present Soviet dominance seems se¬ 
cure in Outer Mongolia in spite of Peiping's 
considerable efforts to enhance its influence 
there. Even though the present leaders of 
North Korea are nearly all Moscow-trained, 


they exhibited a pronounced affinity for Pei¬ 
ping's forced-draft industrialisation and com¬ 
mune programs in 1956 and 1969. Subse¬ 
quently the party backed away from emulat¬ 
ing Chinese m ethod s when the Soviets indi¬ 
cated their displeasure. At the present time 
8oviet Influence probably continues to exceed 
that of China. 

34 Outer Mongolia did not back any of the 
Chinese positions during the Slno-Soviet dis¬ 
pute. North Korea and North Vietnam 
sought to steer a middle course supporting 
most of the Soviet propositions, but joining the 
Chineee on the critical Issue of discipline. 
The fact that these two Asian states no longer 
automatically and unhesitatingly follow all 
Soviet leads constitutes a considerable setback 
to Moscow's authority. In addition, Peiping 
and Moscow appear to have become engaged 
in a competition to win support by pumping 
economic aid into the three Asian Satellites. 

D. Continued Strain in Bloc Relations 

35. Despite Soviet and Chinese efforts after 
the Moscow conference to portray interparty 
harmony and fraternal solidarity, it Is evident 
that important differences of view pers is t 
Each party has made its own tendentious 
interpretation of the December Statement, 
stressing those portions which correspond 
most closely with Its views during the dispute. 
The Chinese, moreover , are making the most 
of the advantages gained In Moscow by stress¬ 
ing the special responsibilities of the "two 
largest parties". In the movement Differ¬ 
ences also continue to be apparent In the 
interpretation of contemporary world develop¬ 
ments. 

36. The Albanians have been by no means as 
restrained as their Chinese allies since the 
conference. They have gone to great lengths 
to endorse the anti-Soviet behavior of their 
leaders at Moscow and to affirm that their 
party line had been correct before, during, and 
after the dispute. They continue to criticise 
in indirect but unmistakable terms contempo¬ 
rary Soviet policy, especially toward Yugo¬ 
slavia. Continued strain in 8in^Soviet re¬ 
lations, moreover, was most clearly indicated 
at the Albanian Party Congress, held in Febru- 
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try, which became the occasion for another 
confrontation, though cm a far lesser scale, of 
parties in the increment who endorsed the 
Soviet or Alhantan-Chinese positions. 

37. Following this Congress, Albania has con¬ 
tinued to receive staunch support from China, 
including extensive economic aid, while re¬ 
lations with Moscow have steadily deterio¬ 
rated. A show trial staged in Tirana, involv¬ 
ing Albanian naval officers among others, and 
ostensibly directed at a Oreek-Yugoslav-US 
plot, was in fact an anti-Soviet demonstration. 
It was followed by the evacuation by the So¬ 
viets of their Important submarine base at 
Valona. 

3S. There have been few Indications that the 
many serious problems In Slno-Sovlet state 
•relations which were evident In I960 have been 
resolved. Though * trade agreement was 
signed in April which eased China’s debt bur¬ 
dens appreciably, the Soviet commitments 
under the agreement were far from generous, 
especially In view of China’s serious economic 
problems. Moreover, the Chinese economy 
continues under the handicap created by the 
withdrawal of 8ovlet technicians, and there is 
no evidence of any agreement to send them 
back in their former numbers. The lack of 
detail In the June communique following the 
toiif on economic, technical, 
cooperation suggested that, though same So¬ 
viet assistance would continue, there is little 
likelihood that the former degree of economic 
cooperation will be restored. 

IU. THE NON-BLOC PARTIES 
A. General 

39. World War n and Its aftermath brought 
about substantial and in some cases radical 
changes In the circumstances of Communist 
Parties outside the Bloc. In Western Europe, 
the French and Italian Parties developed con¬ 
siderable popular support and some independ¬ 
ent financial resources, and even in the 
smaller countries the parties became an estab¬ 
lished part of the local political landscape. 
During the same period, in the countries 
which first gained independence after the war, 
many Communist parties rapidly came to ac- 
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quire real domestic prospects and, therefore, 
became mm preoccupied with problems of 
domestic politics. 

40. These advances were, of course, gratify¬ 
ing to the Soviet leaden. At the same time, 
the USSR has continued to pursue its own 
Interests In ways which have often conflicted 
with those of local Communist parties; in par¬ 
ticular, Khrushchev has made it a major point 
of policy to court newly independent govern¬ 
ments, even when the local parties are seek¬ 
ing to discredit and replace them. The non- 
Bloc parties have thus become Increasingly 
concerned to have their own interests con¬ 
sidered In the formulation of the movement's 
policies. China's success has probably given 
then some encouragement in this endeavor. 
Equally Important, China’s rise has weakened 
the concept of monolithic authority In the In¬ 
dividual parties, making it easier for differ¬ 
ences within these parties to develop Into open 
factionalism. 

6. Western Europe and the US 

41. The Western European Parties, still led 
by tested veterans of the Comintern period 
who have always maintained a firm Soviet 
orientation, have remained responsive to So¬ 
viet control. Nevertheless, the relationship 
of the Individual parties to the CPSU has 
changed constderabiy since the days of the 
p rew a r period. The widespread discrediting of 
parliamentary democracy before the war and 
the underground struggles of World War n 
enabled the parties to develop such strength 
that a number of them were later able to 
withstand prolonged adversity and political 
isolation. 

42. The altered status of these parties was not 
particularly apparent until 1996, when Khru¬ 
shchev’s de-Stallnisation speech had a pro¬ 
found effect causing demoralisation and in 
some cases large-scale defections. The re¬ 
sponse of the leaders of the Italian and French 
Parties provided a dear measure of the change 
which had occurred. Togliattl reacted to the 
Khrushchev speech by openly advocating 
“polycentrism" in the movement, by which he 
meant autonomy for the parties. The French 
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leaden responded in a different way, by ask¬ 
ing Khrushchev to tone down his denigration 
of Stalin. Though Togliatti soon ceased to 
advocate his proposal, both initiatives, 
.different as they were, showed an assertive¬ 
ness which would have been inco n cei v able In 
Stalin's time. 

43. Khrushchev's speech also stimulated 
short-lived demands for increased autonomy 
in the other West European parties, espe¬ 
cially in the Danish Party, where a faction 
under Akaci Larson took a more extreme posi¬ 
tion even than Togliatti, and finally had to 
be expelled. An effect of these developments 
was that the Soviet leaders subsequently were 
more attentive to the local problems and de¬ 
sires of the parties. At the same time, the 
Soviets recognised that greater autonomy was 
necessary if these parties were to play their 
role in the "peaceful coexistence" strategy. 
Thus the Rome conference of Western Euro¬ 
pean parties in 1959 resulted in a policy agree¬ 
ment giving the individual parties consider¬ 
able leeway in implementing the general line. 

44. Despite this loosening of discipline, the 
Western European parties have been among 
Moscow's strongest supporters In the dispute 
with Peiping, and Chinese attempts to influ¬ 
ence them were unavailing. These parties 
have been greatly assisted in their internal 
campaigns by the 8oviet line on nonviolent 
methods of achieving power and the avoid¬ 
ance of war, and they saw China’s advocacy of 
violence and high risks as threatening their 
prospects for winning popular support Some 
groups within these parties have at times 
sought to use various Chinese arguments for 
factional purposes, but at the Moscow Con¬ 
ference the interventions of the West Euro¬ 
peans were all in support of Soviet positions. 
However, their leaders did not behave at Mos¬ 
cow in the obsequious manner of former days 
and even showed some evidence of resenting 
Soviet pressure. They showed reluctance to 
commit themselves to accept future Soviet 
guidance unreservedly, and were bolder than 
they had ever been before in urging the move¬ 
ment to give greater heed, in working out 
general policy, to their own local problems. 


45. With its traditional deference to Soviet 
guidance, the Communist Party, USA 
(CPUSA), gave the Soviet Union its unquali¬ 
fied support at the Moscow Conference. In 
addition, the CPUSA has enthusiastically sup¬ 
ported Soviet "peaceful coexistence" tactics as 
most favorable to its efforts in the U8. Adop¬ 
tion of the more militant, revolutionary Chi¬ 
nese position would place the party under still 
more handicaps In operating In the U8. At 
present, there appears little prospect that the 
Chinese position will gain any significant sup¬ 
port In the CPUSA. 

C. Hie Middle East 

46. The Communist movement in the Middle 
East historically has been under close Soviet 
direction, especially those parties which, 
banned at home, are forced to operate from 
bases within the Bloc and thus are completely 
dependent upon Soviet support. In recent 
years, however, signs of friction have become 
visible in the Syrian and Iraqi Parties. Both 
these parties were strong enough to nourish 
immediate political ambitions, and both have 
been hampered by Soviet cultivation of their 
domestic opponents, the "national bourgeois” 
regimes of Nasser and Qtslm. 

47. The formation of the United Arab Repub¬ 
lic (UAH) in 1958 was facilitated by the dan¬ 
ger of an imminent Communist bid for power 
in Syria. Since that time, Syrian Communist 
leader Bakdash has been unable fully to recon¬ 
cile himself to 8ovlet policy toward Nasser and 
has resisted acceptance of the Syro-Egyptian 
union. In Iraq, traditional factionalism in 
the Communist Party became hitter in 1959 
when the Communists overreached themselves 
in a campaign of violence, bringing on a gov¬ 
ernmental repression from which the party 
stm has not recovered. The USSR disap¬ 
proved of this tactic, regarding it not only as 
premature but as likely to spoil Its own rela¬ 
tions with Qasim. The Chinese, however, 
probably encouraged it and thereby gained the 
sympathy of the radical faction within the 
Iraqi Party. Chinese attempts to broaden 
their influence among Middle Eastern Com¬ 
munists have, however, brought few results to 
date. At the Moscow meeting Bakdash, the 
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most Influential Communist in the area, ex¬ 
pressed his resentment of Chinese attempts to 
proselytise members of his own party, and 
violently criticised Chinese disobedience. The 
other parties also lined up behind the Soviet 
position. 

D. The Asian Parties 

48. Amrmg the non-Bloc parties of Asia, So¬ 
viet authority Is far less secure. Among the 
smaller parties Chinese influence is strong and 
In a few cases outweighs that of the USSR 
The larger ones, those of India, Indo ne si a , and 
Japan, ^fadn pro-Chinese elements and, in 
addition, are reluctant to come out openly 
against the major Communist power of the 
region. When put to the test at the Moscow 
Conference, some of the Asian parties ex¬ 
tended a degree of support to the Chinese, and 
none of than lined up solidly behind the So¬ 
viets in the manner of their European and 
Arab colleagues. Further, this pattern was 
repeated at the Albanian Party Congress in 
February 1981. 

49. In Japan, after the Communist Party had 
thoroughly discredited itself in the eyes of 
the Japanese public by its violent and illegal 
activities between 1950 and 1953, the post- 
Stalin trends in Soviet foreign policy have 
favored the efforts of the Japanese Commu¬ 
nist Party (JCP) to rehabilitate itself. The 
party can the more convincingly portray itself 
to the people as independent, and in favor of 
peaceful accession to power, and thus pursue 
its current strategy of advocating a broad na¬ 
tional front against American imperialism and 
domestic monopoly capitalism. Support for 
China exists among minority elements within 
the Communist Party and among certain radi¬ 
cal student and trade union groups outside the 
party. The JCP is likely to retain its pro- 
Soviet orientation as kmg as the present 
leaders remain in control of the Japanese 
Party. However, recent Soviet and Chinese 
moves suggest that each is seeking to 
strengthen its influence in the JCP. 

50. The domestic position of the Indonesian 
Communist Party (PKI) is unique. It is one 
of the largest Communist parties outside the 
Bloc, has an important popular following, and 


enjoys the protection of Sukarno, who has 
drawn It, along with the anti-Communlst 
Army, into the national leadership. Thus the 
Soviet line on the nonviolent, parliamentary 
road to socialism is far better suited to the 
PKI’s needs than the more radical and revolu¬ 
tionary approach advocated by China, which 
at this stage could only serve to forfeit Su¬ 
karno’s protection against the army and 
diminish the party’s popular support as well. 
Soviet foreign policies—cultivation of Su¬ 
karno, provision of economic and military aid, 
and support of Indonesia's claim to West New 
Guinea—harmonise ideally with the PKI's in¬ 
ternal tactics and enhance its domestic posi¬ 
tion. Despite all those factors, a Chinese- 
oriented faction does exist within the party, 
and had sufficient strength to influence the 
conduct of the PKI delegation In Moscow. 

51. Soviet foreign policy has had a much more 
mixed effect upon the prospects of domestic 
Communists in India, where Moscow’s aid and 
encouragement has been extended to a govern¬ 
ment which treats the local party as an op¬ 
ponent rather than a partner. While Mos¬ 
cow’s "peaceful coexistence” tactics have given 
communism some respectability in India, it 
has been difficult for the local party to recon¬ 
cile Soviet courtship of Nehru with his ousting 
of the Communist Government in Kerala and 
the current trend of Indian foreign policy, 
which the party regards as pro-Western. 
These tactics have intensified the traditional 
factionalism in the Indian Party, with a mi¬ 
nority frankly sympathetic to China and anx¬ 
ious to steer the party to a more revolutionary 
course. This minority received a severe check, 
however, when the Tibetan revolt and the 
Slno-Indian border dispute aroused Indian 
national feelings against China and placed the 
Communists In an exceedingly awkward posi¬ 
tion. Suslov, attending the Indian Party Con¬ 
gress in April 1961, found it more important 
to keep the Indian Party together behind a 
vague and generally moderate political line 
than to try to impose discipline on the pro- 
Chinese faction, and as a result the party 
remains uncertain, divided, and subject to 
serious disputes in the future. 
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52. In contrast with the larger parties, the 
Interests of a number of the smaller Aslan 
parties—for example, those of Malaya, Burma, 
and Australia—are not in their view furthered 
by gradualist tactics generally advocated by 
Moscow. For many of them prospects for 
achieving power via parliamentary methods 
are exceedingly remote. They therefore feel 
frustrated by Soviet "peaceful coexistence" 
and “united front" tactics, and are anxious to 
abandon this approach for more direct revolu¬ 
tionary methods. The effect of this attitude 
was evident during the discussions in Moscow 
In November, and afterward, at the Albanian 
Congress, where several of these parties sided 
with the Chinese against the Soviet positions. 

E. Africa 

53. The Communist movement in Africa is still 
Insignificant, and the focus of Soviet strategy 
there is the radical nationalist leadership with 
which the USSR can cooperate in antlwestem 
policies. The longer term Communist objec¬ 
tive Is the conversion of radical nationalist 
states to communism, and the Bloc has de¬ 
voted much more effort to this than to the 
buildup of Communist parties from scratch. 
While the Sino-Soviet clash over strategy in 
underdeveloped areas is potentially significant 
for the African Communist movement, there 
is A present little specific evidence of rivalry 
or friction. There have been vague reports, 
for example, that at the November 1960 Mos¬ 
cow Conference, the Soviet and Chinese dele¬ 
gates clashed over specific details of African 
policy, but the nature of these difference s i f 
they actually exist—is not known. The four 
African parties represented at Moscow (South 
Africa, Tunisia, Morocco, and Sudan) all ap¬ 
pear to have supported the 8oviet side of the 
Ideological dispute with China. 

F. Latin America 

54. The leaden of the Latin American parties 
are in nearly all instances veteran Commu¬ 
nists who were trained in the USSR and still 
must look to Moscow for material support. 
After Stalin’s death the Soviets began to take 
a more active hand in directing Communist 
activities in Latin America. At the Moscow 
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Conference of November 1957, and again at 
the 21st CFSU Congress in January 1959, the 
Latin American parties were given direct, de¬ 
tailed Instructions on tactics in support of the 
“peace campaign" In their countries. . 

55. In recent yean the Chinese Communists 
have enlarged their efforts to acquire Influence 
among these parties. They have been handi¬ 
capped by their lack of official representation 
in most of the Latin American countries. By 
bringing Latin American Communists to Pei¬ 
ping for visits and extended training, how¬ 
ever, and by greatly stepping up their propa¬ 
ganda in the area, they have succeeded in 
making known their divergent views. Chi¬ 
nese revolutionary tactics have won some ad¬ 
miration, particularly among younger Com¬ 
munists, but Chinese influence has to date not 
become an important factor within these 
parties. 

56. As the Sino-Soviet dispute developed, 8o- 
vlet-orlented party leaders managed to mini¬ 
mize the differences and to prevent discussion 
among their memberships. During the early 
stages of the Moscow Conference, there were 
same indications of support for Chinese views 
in some of the smaller parties (Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru) which felt that 
they had no prospects for achieving power by 
nonviolent means, and a serious split devel¬ 
oped in the Uruguayan Party. On the other 
hand, the important Cuban and Brasilian 
parties were among the strangest 8oviet sup¬ 
porters on the key issue of discipline within 
the international movement. In the last 
analysis, all the Latin American parties, in 
certain cases under some pressure, stood firm 
in support of the Soviets against the Chinese. 

67. The success of the Cuban revolution has 
introduced a new factor of major importance 
into the structure of Communist authority and 
control in Latin America. Cuba is heavily de¬ 
pendent upon Soviet material support, and the 
Cuban Communists look primarily to Moscow 
rather than Peiping. At the same time, the 
Cuban Communists apparently feel that their 
revolutionary success had unique features 
which allow them a certain pride and inde¬ 
pendence, and they also consider that their 
success in Cuba has provided a model and 
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Inspiration for the other parties in Latin 
America. At the Moscow Conference, both 
the Cubans and the Brasilians initially voiced 
reservations about the 8oviet concept of a 
“national democratic state'*—of which Cuba is 
the first example—showing reluctance to bind 
themselves to any rigid policy formulation 
which might not fit future conditions else¬ 
where in Latin America. 

58. Havana has a special importance as a se¬ 
cure base for Communist activities in Latin 
America. For one thing, it has provided the 
Chinese with a point of entry into an area 
where they have found it difficult to obtain a 
foothold. For another, it has become the 
logical meeting place and training ground for 
Latin Amrtoan Communists. Some of these, 
however, apparently are concerned that the 
great prestige of the Cubans in their own par¬ 
ties may weaken their own leadership, and 
they may suspect their Cuban comrades of 
ambitions to lead the movement in the area. 
Thus the future interaction of Soviet, Chinese, 
and Cuban aspirations and interests in the 
Communist movement of Latin America is at 
present far from clear. 

IV. THE OUTLOOK 

50. It is evident from the foregoing account 
that the international Communist movement, 
for decades little more than an instrumental¬ 
ity of Soviet policy, is being changed, because 
of the forces of nationalism and diversity with¬ 
in it, into a movement reflecting an appre¬ 
ciable diffusion of power. The real distribu¬ 
tion of authority is at present uncertain and 
shifting. We believe that in spite of the pres¬ 
ent show of harmony the Soviet and Chinese 
leaders are not agreed upon the future struc¬ 
ture of relations among the parties. The 
Chinese have carefully avoided making any 
claim to primacy and have insisted only upon 
an enlarged role for themselves with the CP8U 
in the direction of the movement. But It is 
not at all certain that their ambitions end at 
that paint During the struggles of 1980, it 
appeared that the Chinese were making a 
bid for codetermination of policy in the Com¬ 
munist movement, In part because they believe 
that they have better preserved the purity of 


Communist doctrine. We believe that, though 
in future they may exercise more Judicious 
tactics, they will miss few opportunities to ad¬ 
vance their claims. For the present, how¬ 
ever, they are refraining from open challenges 
to the CPSU, but are nonetheless continuing 
to develop their coterie of supporters among 
the other parties. 

60. The Soviets, for their part, are finding It 
difficult to reconcile themselves to the impair¬ 
ment of their control over the Communist 
movement. At the same time they recognto 
that the rise of Communist China, the prolifer¬ 
ation of non-Bloc parties, and the drawbacks 
of Stalin’s coercive techniques require them 
to adopt a new approach to the problem of 
authority and control in the Communist move¬ 
ment They have exper i m e nted with looser 
methods of supervision, especially In Eastern 
Europe, and have tried to establish the idea 
that there exists a “comity” of equal Com¬ 
munist nations. But in all this they have 
merely been seeking new forms for maintain¬ 
ing their authority undiminished. Thus they 
did not hesitate, when confronted with a direct 
challenge, to use coercion in state relations 
with China and Albania and, on a party level, 
to try to railroad through international meet¬ 
ings their views on ideology and global strat¬ 
egy. Though they have renounced formal 
leadership of the movement, they hope to re¬ 
tain the substance of their former authority 
by exercising pressure and influence bilaterally 
upon other parties and by confronting their 
rivals with strong majority coalitions at inter¬ 
national gatherings. 

61. It seems to us unlikely, therefore, that the 
Soviet and Chinese parties will soon find a way 
to resolve their differences and achieve a stable 
arrangement for directing the Communist 
movement For one thing, the relations be¬ 
tween the two states are already cluttered 
with a series of political, economic and mili¬ 
tary Issues which keep mistrust alive. For an¬ 
other, there appears to be no intimacy, and 
little regard, between the leaden of the two 
powers. Most important, however, each has 
strongly-held views on the strategy which can 
best serve both its own interests and those of 
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the movement, and the differences in these 
views go deeper than persona] Jealousies. 

62. On the other hand, each side Is aware of 
the immense damage that would result from 
an open rupture. It may be that both will 
take the events of 1960 as a warning not to 
allow their relations to became so openly bit¬ 
ter in the future. But, we believe that the 
course of these relations will be erratic, co¬ 
operative at some times and places, competi¬ 
tive at others. This course will also be in¬ 
fluenced by asternal and even fortuitous fac¬ 
tors. Western policy, for example, might act 
kther to drive the USSR and China closer to¬ 
gether or to widen the breach between them. 
{Again, a major change in the leadership of 
either party, while it probably would not af- 
fect the fundamentals of their relationship, 
could alter the vigor with which one or the 
pther prosecutes its claims. 

63. Under these circumstances, with authority 
'diffused and both Peiping and Moscow solicit¬ 
ing their support, the other parties will almost 
inevitably be tempted to bargain between them 
m order to obtain a greater measure of in¬ 
dependence far themselves. 8ome of the par¬ 
ities in Eastern Europe, or factions within 
them, may attempt to develop further the 
autonomy conceded by Stalin’s successors. 
In this connection, Yugoslavia, which stands 
as an example of a successful Communist state 
enjoying full independence, would exercise an 
increasingly strong attraction, particularly If 
Khrushchev’s policies toward Belgrade belie 
{the formal proscription of Yugoslavia as de¬ 
flationist. In the Asian Satellites, where 
ptilnese influence is already strong and has a 
good prospect of increasing, the regimes will 
be better able to bargain for economic and 
political support 

'64. The parties outside the Bloc, even those 
istfll closely tied to Moscow, will also find their 
positions affected by 8ino*Soviet competition. 
Some of these parties, particularly those 
which are less doctrinaire and less accustomed 
to dose Soviet tutelage, will be inclined to se¬ 
lect from differing Soviet and Chinese tactical 
advice whatever happens to fit their particular 
needs of the moment. Those smaller parties 


of Asia, in which pro-Chinese inclinations are 
already strong, will probably tend to solidly 
their ties with Peiping. The sharpest effects 
will probably be felt in those parties in the 
underdeveloped countries, such as India and 
Indonesia, which enjoy real political prospects 
and therefore must make important tactical 
choices. The two brands of advice, often 
sharply different, now being urged upon those 
parties will probably intensify the factional¬ 
ism which already plagues their ranks. 

A. Policy Effects 

65. While the altered relationships within the 
Communist movement and the decline in So¬ 
viet authority have not altered the funda¬ 
mental hostility of the Communists toward 
the non-Oommunist world, we believe that 
these developments are having an important 
influence on Communist policy. The Chinese 
Party, through the disputes of the past year, 
has already diminished to some extent the 
flexibility of Soviet policy toward the West, 
and the Soviet Party will probably encounter 
Increasing difficulties In coordinating general 
Communist policy. Soviet and Chinese dif¬ 
ferences of view on general tactics for the 
parties as well as the differences in the na¬ 
tional interests of the two states, are impor¬ 
tant enough to make the working out of an 
agreed course of policy more, rather than less, 
complicated. These difficulties may not be as 
serious in times when events generally favor 
Communist interests, but they may again 
erupt into open polemics during periods of ad¬ 
versity, or even at times when fundamental 
decisions are required for the exploitation of 
unfolding opportunities. This would be espe¬ 
cially true if the Chinese thought the Soviets 
showed signs of making concessions to the 
West on important matters, or if the Soviets 
felt that Chinese actions threatened to in¬ 
volve the USSR in war. 

66. The hardening of 8ovlet policy over the 
past year or so almost certainly owes some¬ 
thing to the CPSU’s desire to counter Chinese 
charges of insufficient revolutionary seal. We 
think that this effort is partly responsible, for 
example, for the vigor with which the Soviets 
have attacked the West on the issues of 
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rftVtniftium and the structure of the UN. It 
may have played a part In their reversal of 
position In the nuclear test talks and their 
total subordination of disarmament policy to 
political struggle. This Is not to say the 
Chinese can now exercise a veto power over 
Soviet policy. Moscow's present tactics ap¬ 
pear to be guided by much the same calcula¬ 
tions of risk which the Chinese earlier criti¬ 
cised as overly cautious. Nor has Khru¬ 
shchev been deterred from renewing personal 
diplomacy with the U8 or reviving contacts 
with Yugoslavia, leaving Peiping to swallow 
its objections. But the Chinese probably have 
succeeded In limiting somewhat the USSR's 
freedom to engage the West on any basis other 
militancy. 

67. The development of the relationship be¬ 
tween the USSR and China, and the evolution 
of the International Communist movement 
generally, will obviously be of profound sig¬ 
nificance for the security and interests of the 
West In the long run Chinese power, as¬ 
sertiveness, and self-interest might increase 
so far as greatly to Impair the common policy 
with the USSR, and even lead the Soviets to 
believe that they had more In common with 


the ideological enemy than they have today. 
For some time to come, however, the most 
likely prospect is that the USSR and China 
will maintain their relationship in something 
like its present form. It will be an alliance 
which is from time to time troubled and in¬ 
harmonious, but which nevertheless preserves 
sufficient unity to act in concert against the 
West, especially in times of major challenge. 
However, present trends as described in this 
paper point to an Increasing complexity, di¬ 
versity, and interplay of forces within the 
Communist system, and to a remarkable sur¬ 
vival of old-fashioned impulses of nationalism. 

66. These trends may have various effects. 
They may from time to time result In more 
aggressive anti-Western policies intended to 
hold the forces of disunity In check. They 
may enable certain parties, free from the re¬ 
strictions of a rigid, general Communist line, 
to pursue more effective policies In local situa¬ 
tions. But eventually, if such trends persist, 
they may considerably diminish the effective¬ 
ness of the Communist movement as a whole. 
This would give the West opportunities for 
maneuver and Influence which could provide 
important advantages in the world struggle. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


THE PROBLEM 

To establish where Communist China mow stands In its do* 
mesttc situation and foreign poUdes, to identify the major prob¬ 
lems it faces, and to estimate probable developments over the 
next two yean or so and, where possible, farther ahead. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. Communist China’s domestic situation appears slightly im¬ 
proved from its recent grievous state. To a considerable extant 
this Improvement reflects relatively moderate, pragmatic poUdes 
which have replaced the excesses of the "leap forward" and com¬ 
mune programs. With good lock and good management, the 
economy could within the next couple of years resume a rapid 
rats of growth approaching that of the not Jive-Year Flan, 
though It is likely to fall short of this. A critical question over 
the next five years will he whether the Chinese Communist 
leadership will sustain a pragmatic oourse In the face of its 
strong Ideological compulsions, Unsound doctrinaire poUdes, 
bad weather, and other unfavorable factors could combine to 
cause complete economic stagnation, (Tares. 1 - 8 , 11 - 11 ) 

B. Though discon t ent win persist and could increase If the 
economic situation deteriorates, we do not believe that dlasldence 
will pose any serious threat to the regime In the next two years. 
(Tare. 10 ) 

C. Communist China’s economic difficulties and the drastic 
reduction of Soviet cooperation have lessened the relative effec¬ 
tiveness of Communist China’s military establishment. Never¬ 
theless, Peiping still has by Bur the strongest Aslan army, and 
this Is sufficient to support the kind of relatively cautious foreign 
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poUdee Peiping baa actually been conducting or ii likely to con¬ 
duct during the next two yean. It winl almost certainly not 
ban « militarily significant nuclear nupcM system until well 
beyond this period.* (Partu. 13-23) 

IX FtlplBfb dispute with Moscow springs from basic issues at 
tn oom p atl b le national tad party inte r ests, end the Chtnn a a Com- 
munists show bo signs of rstantfaig. Public potasntos may be 
damped down on occasion, but are do not believe a fundamental 
reconciliation wlD take place. Tim Chinsee will almost certainly 
con t in u e to attempt to expand their Influence at Soviet ex¬ 
pense in the underdev el o p ed countries and to turn Communists 
throughout the world against Khrushchev and his pcBdea. A 
formal schism could occur at any time, although the chances are 
reduced by each party's gnat anxiety to avoid the onus of having 
split the world Communist movement (Pam. 34-30) 

X. ftnimwia anna's foreign policy win probably continue 
generally along current Unas. Peiptogwlll remain pasrioaately 
anti-American and will strive to weaken the US position, espe¬ 
cially in asst Asia, but is unlikely knowingly to assume great 
risks. China’s military fotree will probably not be used overtly 
except in defense of to own borders or to assert te rrit o ria l claims 
against India. Subversion and cover t support of local revutai- 
ttooa will continue to be Peiping's mode of operation in southeast 
Asia and, to a necaasarfly men limited degree, elsewhere in Asia 
and In Africa and Latin America. (Pam 31-40) 

DISCUSSION 
L THE ROAD TO 1963 

L The situation In OasawW China b a ttttta better than It has 
been daring the past two yearn. However, the efleete at ffl-a d riaed pol- 
idss end the almost total lose of Soviet eapport, IntansWed by a long 
eyed of bad weather, have left a China that is te dtownct Cram the 
one w hi ch, five years ago, so exuberantly un de rto o k the risks of the 
wunmnlc Inp forward" and of a s s e rtiv e Ind e pen de n ce of Moscow. 

X By IMS, the Chinese GonmnmUt leaden had eone la ded that the 
country's rate of e wmom l o row was wn rs tman tory. Deeptte im¬ 
pressive growth In the todutrlal sector, China’s agricultural produo- 

‘TMeeeeetleBwMbe shewed hi SehJHa ms M4-SX ■Vhe Chhnee Ooraa- 
abt ddvaaeed Wessons hWro flW te b e paHhhed m 
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tint had not i ncrea s ed sufficiently to feed a growing population, repay 
the Soviet credits, finance current imports, and provide capital far rapid 
Industrial devetopmant. China's leaders apparently concluded that they 
could meet thoir aom o mlB problem* only ly © radical depa rtar a tram 
Soviet toebnlgue* at occnende dstotopmant. Podding to rely chiefly 
an manpower, their only readily available surplus resource, they suddenly 
and eurnrnmUy organised the peamat* to mid-IMS into huge t ap er- 
ccPs cti va a communes th at wen to ngulato nay pheee at produc¬ 
tive activity la the rand areas. At tba non* tone they —*■■*»« on 
an afroot frenetic drive for Industrial and agricultural don to pme nt 
under the banner at “the great leap forward." 

S. This sharp div e rg ence tram the Soviet model was part and pared 
at a dev el op in g 8Ino4ovlet dispute over a broad spectrum at mtotaiy, 
tmmamk, idtologlcftl y w a t l oM, Mf the Chi* 

naee leader* bad apparently became convinced tbat tbs U8SB did not 
intend to satisfy Chtnma desires r a s per,tin g advanced weapons, Indus¬ 
trial development, and gnat p owe r statue. Tbey initiated sharp new 
departure* not csdy to eco n o m i c deve lopmen t bat to mibtaiy program*. 
What was particularly gantog to tb* USSR was Pripingb growing Ueo- 
hagfctl iMiitlniii i Conm m nlit CMmm laidMi teiM 
rtSadctMoaoow 1 * I nter n ational poBeiaa By the end at ISM tba USSR 
bad responded by withdrawing moat of Its technicians, Soviet do h vttles 
wen declining dimply, and tba lift betwe en China and tba Soviet 

Union twf hd u twi o f)dg nid (hwp. 

4 . Qommnnlet China bee peid a staggering price for them a—tton* 
ot Cb ta t m pottHetl md mm pj c jadapjodmo and flu da ct rio m of 
Its leader* to force the npia emergenoe of a great new China by radt 
cat meam. Tho paw Qitota a ttMortn of dovdopont ersatad economic 
and psychological chaos. The drastic reduction of Soviet oooperatton 
critically Increased tbe ragtoteb difficulties, and lad to technical break¬ 
down and dteorganhatinn to Industry and drastic setback to Peiping's 
modem weapons p rogr am s. By tba end of ISM, the nation's eoonomy 
we* generally no further along than it bad baan at the end at 1M7. 
Tba Chinese people have qwat five strenuous, painful years on a ti a ad - 
m&L And wbaraas tba ragbn* bad entered IMS with a great r e e mvo lr 
ot respect and popular support, it now has to c*B upon a weary and 
dhilbislniwd people to move tbe country forward. 

B. The past cevcral months have shown signs at improvement. Tbe 
food situation eased somewhst in the summer of ISM, as a result at 
better weather, agricultural docentrsBsaUon, end an increase In private 
plots and Tree markets. ” There be* been a rice to tba production of 
agricultural support goods (eg* tools, pumps, and farttilmr). These 
developments, and others such is tbe onesided victory over Indian 
forces on the Himalayan border, appear to have Improved popular morale 
somewhat and have probably reduced tbe dlccldcncc potential. 
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ft. Peiping's Mates bare entered IMS in a mood of some confidence. 
Although teg admit to basing aet onrambUtoua goaM and committed 
other err ors, they evince no doubts about the validity of MaixMm- 
Unbt te m or the eopectaeaa of their jntsrpmtatten of tt. They place 
the major blame for past disasters open cadre errors, unprecedentedly 
bad mater, and Soviet sanettana. They beUan that by surviving test 
triaM they have demonetnited the eoundnee e of their regime. Oommn- 
niet China can n am r ecover on Its own, they apparently behove, and 
without the need to rely on external aid from an untrustworthy 
porter. 


H. PROSPECTS 


7. The Moiiordilp elite of the CbSam Communist forty boo not (ar¬ 
rived the crime of the post five year* unscathed. In 1959 the Minister 
of Defense and the Armed Pomes Chief of Staff mm removed from 
ettoe and disgraced. A few other key flgurm appear to have bent 
shoved quietly into te background. A number of provincial Rret Sec¬ 
retaries and other middle-level ofBoMM have lost their Jobs. At te 
lower terete of the party there hat been a eonridanble increase in cyn¬ 
icism and a notable lorn c< dan. 

8. Th b r eg im e nererthekei r ttt iot under the control o t imnrnttflTTy 
tb« asms group of Long-March veterans who hare led Chinese oonmm- 
nhm sbwe te mfe-lMO*. Ultimate power atm mete wttta Mao Tm- 
tung, altho ug h bosM d o o M Un o are probably reached by Madeieblp ocn- 
oauoua It M unlikely that te composition of te loader gro up wOl be 
omlouriy altered during te nert two yeem or to, although te aetaariol 
odd* win be increasingly against this group—nearly ah'of whom am 
in their 80‘S or 70’s. If Mao, who win be 70 this year, should die, he 
would probably be su ccee de d by Uu Shao-chl, the present Chairmen 
of te government and Mao’* designated hob, but Uu would not enjoy 
MSote prestige and pmwmhunm over hU eoOeaguea 

9. The Chbuw Communist reghne win almost oertalnly emthma 
to adhere to.tte own brand of wunwumtem and to Amain very modi 
entt-US. The Character and direction of Its domestic poUolee over te 
next two yean are, however, leas certain. Beginning in 1950, roiin— 
leaden ban relaxed ptc es nr e e and oantrota and remand many of te 
eoerdm features of te oommnne and treat Map forward" progr ams. 
In te past few months they hare begun to intensify political pressure* 
and controls aimed at increasing central direction of te econ omy and 
cutting private activities. This recent behavior raMes a question of 
te extent to which they may reverse over te next few years tbs men 
parmMvo and pragmatic comae* which ban helped alleviate te con¬ 
sequences of Peiping's earlier policies. 
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10. Any tignificant rise la public djesMance in the user future is un- 
Hksty. The bulk of the people, especially tbe four-fiftbs who constitute 
the peasantry, seen prepared to work stolealty lor very m odest, direct 
rewards, as they have for oenturlea. Ter tbe most part, they vffl prob¬ 
ably oontinoe nattber to oonbat nor support tbe teytaua, but will strive 
to ignore It lodging from tbe limited available evidence, they win 
probably remain more interested to personal survival tban in revolution. 
Tbe regime will have somewhat greater difficulty with the young people, 
who am embittered by cu rrent drastic restrictions la educa t ional op¬ 
portunities and frustrated by vary Untied end arbitrarily .assigned Job 
opport uni ties, maridenes tendencies would increase U tbe regime 
pushed political end e co n o mic controls too harshly or too far or If food 
suppbM decreased sharply. We doubt, however, that eondttfcme will 
de te riorate ao far in the near future as to precipitate wideecale resist¬ 
ance Taipai la unHkaly to raoehre dadstve popular airport tor any 
military rttorta short of a ma}cr invasion which had established momen¬ 
tum, Dtaridcnc o among national mtaorttlai (egp, to Bln Wang) win 
abnoet certainly persist but remain localised. 


g. Ec o nomic* 

11. Oommunlet Obtoa baa tbe potential for substantial economic 
growth. It has good suppUee of meet of the natural resources needed 
by modem industry and it baa a huge and bard working tabor tome. 
Tbe much greater productivity of Japanese and Taiwanese fields in¬ 
dicate* teat Chinese agricultural output could be considerably in- 
ereassd. Pro perl y managed, the ec on o my of tbs Chinese mainland 
could provide a continually Improving standard of bring for a number 
of years to come, to spite of a population growth rata that may again 
rim to as much as 18 percent a year. 

12. During the past five years, however, Communist China’s aoonomy 
has been grievously mismanaged. Tbe leadership has been handicapped 
by inadequate economic training and experience, limited by a narrow 
doctrine, and misled by fanaticism. The Second nve-Year Plan was 
abandoned in its infancy in favor of the unco o rdin ated t reaty of the 
"leap forward.” to addition, several oo om c u ttve years of very bad 
weather and the abrupt withdrawal of Soviet economic and technical 
cooperation further upeet the economy. 

12. miowlng the chaos of the past five years, Pefpteg has apparently 
decided to go ahead on schedule with a Third Five-Year Plan to cover 
the years 196S-1M7. Since the plan is hardly beyond tbe preliminary 
stage and even the annual plan tor IMS has apparently not bean for¬ 
mulated, tbe chief of announcing tbe Third Plan at this 


'For detain, see Anas* A. 
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Um kMi signal that Um r eg im e is, for tbe m o ment at least, Intent 
upon returning to a- syetematiaalty planned economy . Tbe one Ug 
deflation 1mm standard Coanmnlet praotloe Is tbe order of priority 
lor and In vest m ent: flret, agriculture and those hianebee at 

beery industry which' su ppo rt agriculture and national danase; than 
light industry; and finally Industry In general This stress on agri¬ 
culture marks a bela te d recognition that greater agricultural finest- 
aent is nscsswry to enable China to teed its people end (bat this Is a 
pr ere quis ite to a rigorous and rapidly growing beaey Industry. 

14. In any event, the outcome of the nee between growth in agricul¬ 
tural production and growth In population will be constantly fit doubt 
In H48, population stood at SO mffllon abort the 1867 lore!, while grain 
p ro ducti on had no more than regained the HPT West TO succeed In 
agriculture orar a period el years, Mptag must not enty minimise tits 
de pressing effects at eoDaottrisatian and lowered I n ce n tives but stimu¬ 
late production with increasing amounts at fsrtOtoar, I m pro ved seed, 
better ditease end Insect control, better water conservancy, and men 
modem took and technique*. It takes time and money to develop 
these resources and utilise them effectively. In the meanwhile, the 
critical factor may well prove to he Fetying’S management od the peas¬ 
antry. The outlook Is not bright In this respect Communist agri¬ 
cultural management has demo nstr ated Itself fir China, as elsewhere, 
to be a damper on pro du c tivity. 

18. In Industry there has been a modeet Improvement hi p e rf ormance 
fir recent months, according to the scanty evidence avaflabta. The oar- 
tent etnas on quality controls, coordination among Iwhistriee, and the 
gearing of output to aetual needs will, if continued, probably ptaoe in¬ 
dustry on a sounder, more rational bails. The need far goods to pro¬ 
vide Incentive s for labor and Items tor export has Induced Mptag to 
give Ught Industry priority over thorn branches at heavy Industry that 
do not directly support agricult ur e or national defense. What fi needed 
for a huge increase hr light industrial p rod u c ti on is not so much new 
investment as reactivation at pres en tly idle capacity; tide, fir turn, de¬ 
pends on increased supphea at raw materials from agriculture. 

14. Tbe margin be tw e en success and failure win remain so ribn, and 
tha variables ao groat, that my estimate ot Oommunlat China's overall 
economic future must be general and tentative. If the regime continues 
to pursue relatively moderate and rational paBdes and If It has roae o n - 
ataty good hade with the weather, the Common tat Chinese shouldenjoy 
continued, though modest, rooovery during the next year or a& Ibis 
wOl result tersely from returning idle capacity to prodnetion, and It 
will probably be accompanied by Im pr ov em ent of product quality, more 
effective coordination of tire allocation of resources, and bolter mainte¬ 
nance and repair of equipment Over the longer run, the imponderables 
Increase, and a wide range of developments Is well within tha limits 
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of pomUllty. We beitove that the upper limit of what Peiping out 
achieve over the next five yean, with the variables generally favorable, 
Is a resumption of substantial economic growth approaching that of the 
First nve-Tear Plan. 

IT. Of the variables which, unite tbs weather, are subject to Peking's 
control, the one which prabaibly is of critical importance to the. economy 
Is national economic policy. The present order of econo m ic prioritise 
and the use of material I n centives to stimulate production tun against 
the grain of Peiping'S doc trin e. Both the strong Chinese craving tat 
“modernity” and the doctrinaire Communist compulsion toward rapid 
Industrialisation militate against lasting primacy for agriculture. As 
soon as the Communist Chinese leaders judge the agricultural founda¬ 
tion to he adequate, they will almost certainly shift their emphasis 
to industrial espenslon, end they may do m prematurely. Moreover, 
to r e ne w a progr am of general d e ve l opment entailing large capital 
eapendituree would require xdmpostUon of atringent controls over eon- 
sumption, distribution, and pro cu rement at agricultural output The 
regime may not ho successful far increasing Its taka from the hard 
pressed countryside, and, ovfln If It k, the substitution of potttkal pres¬ 
sures tat economlft Incentives could again depress agricultural output 
and stimulate dissension against the regime. With tide hr mind, to¬ 
gether with the poostbtuty of advene tads In such other variables 
as crop we ath er and foreign economic relations, we believe that the 
regime’s economic achievements are Bkeiy to toll tost of tits upper 
limit described in tits preceding paragraph. Furthermore, It is pos¬ 
sible that a combination of unfavorable developments could result to 
economic stagnation which hr time could critically erode the unity 
and strength of the regime. 

C lMsfrsnf • 

• Manor/ 

18. The modemtoation of the armed forces, which was programing 
steadily until about I960, has practically ended, except for the oentinued 
introduction of radar end certain other electronic equip m ent Mo ad¬ 
vanced aircraft, submarine com p onen t s, or other items of advanced 
equipment have been received from the T7SSB hr the past two and one- 
half years, domestic prod u ction of fighter aircraft and submarines has 
ceased, and Inventories are bring reduced by deterioration and cannibal- 
isation. During the depths of the domestic decline, the military forces 
suffered shortages of even routine Items at supply, but this oondtttar 
has apparently been alleviated In the past year. Dr general, the army 
has been less affected tban the other services. 

U. Peiping almost certainly Intends to achieve domestic production 
of all necessary weapons and materiel Aw its armed forces. It has a 

■ Annas B arts forth ordar of Bettis deans tor Ohtosts Oommanlst air, naval, 
and ground tons*. 
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tang way to go before reeeUag this goal, however. The Chinese at 
presort are probably unable to predate even MEO-TT's entirely by them- 
selves, and It will be a number of years before they can design and 
produce more advanced types of m&tary aircraft. Indeed they may 
have cboeen Instead to eoneentrate their limited r r e oar c e s on ndesdee. 
Their wholly domeetlr naval shipbuilding capacity is likely tube re¬ 
stricted to surface ships of the usher types during the nest lew years. 

20. Our knowledge of the morels of the Chinees Communist forc es 
Is mintmsl from Chinese do cument s we know that morale wee low 
during the depth of the food shortages (lets 1900, early 1061) when the 
troop s were underfed and overwor k ed and were distressed by the even 
greeter suffering of their famines. Measures taken to ease the tituattan 
of the troops and to provide (pedal rattans to their famines appeared to 
improve morale beginning in the latter half of 1061. The Chinese troOpa 
In the meant Mao-Indian harder lighting displayed no indict dm of 
poor morale. Air fame end navy units have not been similarly tested, 
howsvsir, and the decreasing oflacttvanaas of their eq ui pment, along with 
tte inadequacy of training caused by fuel stringency and lack of spare 
parts, may have lowered 'morale In them services. 

at Additionally, than have bean problems at top command levels, 
where the ndlUeiy pohoy of the party was apparently slisritenged. Bow* 
ever, dismissal of Defense Minister Feng To-hnsi sod the strengthening 
of security measuree within the armed forces appear* to have insured 
euheen l e uee to the party. 

22. Peiping's military policy has always been characterhed by caution 
to undertaking teMattvea to the face of superior power. Hence die 
decline to the relative effectiveness of its military equipment end weapons 
Is Ukaiy further to temper Pafetogte poUoy, especially to drcnrnstenees 
where it might confront OB armed power or OS-equtoped Aslan air forces. 
However, dm Chinese Oosnmuntat Army win oonttoue to be the strongest 
in As la and to provide a powerf u l backing for Chinese O ommnni st foreign 
poUcy. The BtooBovtot dispute wm probably plare additional demands 
on rhtofim military dtepnaitfcms end capabfllttes, store one of the con¬ 
sequences of China's new “independence” from the USSR wm be the 
need to keep a closer watch than previously on the tong CblnnHuada 
border—which the Chinese stOl co n sider a “dUBcult" and "unsettled" 

22. AOn m ota Wtap e m * Peiping appears determ i ned to achieve a 
nuclear and balHstta mtodle capability, and to time it wm almost cer¬ 
tainly do eo, though it is not likely to acquire a mQlterily significant sys¬ 
tem until well beyond the period of this estimate. In the Shorter term, 

♦TMSmitasct win be treated fuBr in tee fo rt hore Use m U-e-SS, " O s wawal s t 
QhtaSb Advsaoed Wtepsne Proemn," JSSJUBEB. 
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<iiiiim« communleta probably hope to p rod u ce end detooate i nu¬ 
clear device aa a slap toward developing Ibis capability and tax tbe ex¬ 
pectation that thfc would booet morale at borne, strengthen the regime* 
claim to world power status, and Inspire tear In Its Aden neighbors. hr 
acme tbne to oson even a limited effort In ttie nuclear and miaalb balds 
wm severely tax tbs regime* economic and technical resource*. 

OL Sfoo-Sovle* d a l oWa wa 

24. We beMeve that Paiptnf*a continued wflllruneae to challenge lioe- 
cow*a leadership In spits at the casta and risks Involved Is based prin¬ 
cipally an the toflowtng elements: 

a. A conviction that Moscow* policies are Inimical to Cnmmunlst 
China’s national interests, and In particular that Moscow wishes to 
retard or prevent Cnmainnlst China’s development as a leading world 
power. The Chinees Communist leaders ass Moscow's unwillingness 
to confront tbs U8 as involving the postponement of such national goals 
as tbs safenne of Tbtamn. These dlflersnoss are oompuuhdsd by the 

anottom in um chtaMw ndil, n^ tw p aHa^n 

cultural pride and pnetiosa 

b. A determination that Peiping must be accepted as an equal partnsr 
in the formulation of ftV** 

c. A conviction that Mcaccw la becoming bwteaalagty revisionist and 
bo ur geo is , abandoning classic revolutionary goals and destroying the 
mflltanoy at the world Communist movement The Chinese are per- 
Ueularty outraged at wbat they interpret as attempts to temporise with 
the U8 arch-enemy, 

d. A conviction that In the present historical stage the victory of 
communism win be won chiefly fax the underdeveloped' areas of the 
world, and that the militant "path at Mao TSe-tang” provides the beet 
blueprint for the struggle In these areas. 

a A conviction that Moscow* “revisionist" pottdas are unaeerptabla 
to significant dements tax other Communist parties (particularly those 
particsout of power) and even fax the Soviet Party Itself. Thlalaotor, 
together with r e eUven e ee In many parties to Soviet domination, prob¬ 
ably nurtures tbs conviction of the Chinees Communist leaders that 
they wIU Inevitably prevail. 

26. The pr esen t 8tao-Boviet relationship can be characterised as one 
of ds facto break. The two raghnaa bays long been it odds on s wide 
range of Issues. Party and state contacts betwee n them are minimal. 
They are engaged bx competitive proselytising within the world Com¬ 
munist movement During the past year, polemics hava become In¬ 
creasingly bitter andexplidt Thera are avail some indications of grow- 
log tenatow along the Ch tocm R imlap torders. 
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SI Nsverthelsss, both partes tune been at pains to avoid a formal 
bnak.* Bach continuss to pcsaofa tbs unity of the Communist move¬ 
ment This Is to part a device to throe on the other the blame for the 
disunity now apparent both partes wish to avoid a situation wbUt 
might involve a formal rentmdaten of the alHanne and to avoid tee 
onus for having forced soch a break if it does in foot ansne. They share 
a mutual conce r n for tee advantagee that a formal break would give 
tbair common enemte, and fcr tee damage It would do the wmld Com* 
montot movement Addttlonalty they whh. to view of thdrloM common 
border, to kasp same Smite on hostility. Both sides probably hope that 
eventually, parfaapa utter tee departure of tee rival teadaShip, tea 
other will see rsoeon and make the critical eonreealons necemary to rc- 
atore unity. 

ST. Bilateral BtnoBoviet diaeaa te ma of dUfennoaa may taka place to 
the Immediate future^ but In any d leoua te n e teat tnaMptao tea ChlmwB 
are likely to be truculent and assertive, licecow win endeavor to tem¬ 
porise and avoid a dramatic end adverse denouement of the QaoBovlet 
conflict but wfll feel obliged to react forcefully if pushed hard enough. 
Thus • formal break la ponDfla. It is also poadbto teat at any tene 
negotiations may reenlt in e temporary damping down of tee pubtio 
aspects of tee dhpnte, bat tee fundaments! issues vriU paetet Sino- 
Sovlet rotations win eenteme to be plagued with tensions teat wOl lead 
to con tinuin g aatmngamaoi and have coneepondlngty advent effects 
fof Bloc and iat6tpittoml communist tnttj. 

Sfl. The practical sflscts of tee dispute on One amunl a t China will cost- 
ttnne to bs sertoua jwtnflh^i piawt jinitnt y M UMiftBMPt 

win cootfame to suffer from 1ack of Sotlet cooperation. Petroleum 
products no m make up about half of China* imports from the USSR, 
and a further cutback here, especially in aviation fnd and high quaflty 
lubricants, would for a time smdously reduce Peiping* military capa¬ 
bilities. A cutoff of spare pert* for Soviet equipment avoid also handi¬ 
cap both mfittaxy and industrial progress. New foreign and domestic 
sources-of supply could* however* probably be developed* fat some caeoe 
fairly rapidly. 


of its oooSsameaa Tbit papm subs to neks tbs 

L A break already crista in MOffiov-Filptaf relatione—end nay have edited 
does at hast 1SS0: thh we can a it facto break (paragraph IS). 

mote dtaoeffi to n sof wbelhte or nat a ahs^aoelit brisk wmoocsr have been 
dtesoted* fa cor vtew* to what ahoeld be called a formal break. Soeh a formal 
break eoaM take meow forma: mift* the Bovftet-Tbgoriav tetmtton of 1941, 
there to, tachnteaUy, no tetcrmttooal Oo mmantet body from whhh to osd the 
OOP. or the QKR7. there could, however, be a menace of party relations, a 
formal and jpacUto demndatton (poerifaty emtnatfnf from separate Interna-- 
tlonal COnammtet o o nfweo oe s) , or any te r tmif nrac in which at loast one of 
Urn pssteasolste states officially that a formal break now crista. 
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29. Continuing setrangement will a lmost certainly came Khrushchev 
increasing embarrassment within ttw CP8U, and also lead to more eon* 
petition lor adhoronto and Influence throughout the world Conununtst 
movement, with China tenant Increasingly to snort itself as a rival 
canter of troth, authority, and example. Peiping already appears to 
have displaced Soviet tnflnence in North Korea. North Vietnam will 
continue to attempt to profit from its “neutralism,” but it appears to ha 
drifting tow ar d Peiping. In Cuba, ft Is likely that the Chinese poeture 
enco ura ge s Castro to refect Soviet advice which conflicts dlth his own 
pradOeetkeu. Peiping win preae Its campaign to win over the leftist 
militants throughout nonCommunht Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
lining op the ed hoc support of parties where it eea and settling for 
splinter fictions dsewhera, e«., BraslL Further Oblneee gains are prob¬ 
able fat the Japanese and Tmfcwalan Ccnununlst parttea, at the expense 
not only of pro-Soviet factions but of Soviet interests and Influence la 
those countries. We definitely do not expe ct the balance hr the world 
Co mmun is t movement to shift to Peiping In the not two yaara—or, 
perhaps, ever. 

SO. Peiping may attract enough adherents in ttw underdev el oped 
areas of the world to cause ttw Soviets to adept e somewhat more 
militant pobUe pasture In these areas, hr an effort to outbid the Chin see 
for the support of selected revolutionary movements and to prove them¬ 
selves true Mandst-Lenlnista. However, the U88R*s actions hr ttw PUT 
last (as elsewhere) will almost certainly continue to spring principally 
torn cooiide r tttoni of ftyyirt neortty ind ioterat^ not tho statu of 
relations w ith Pei ping, indeed, even If there were a formal StatoSovtet 
break, the USSR would almost certainly intervene fat any US-Chineee 

l ywyMHBrn f Whtnh ttipsfi^fiK^ tO QStibMSh ft iwu flnmrnwiiift fd^ttnn jfn 

China along the USSR'S border*. 


f. Mf* Attain 

SL Peiping is engaged far a struggle with Moscow for in fl ue n ce in the 
Oommunht Parttoo of ttw underdeveloped nettona of Asia, Africa, end 
Latin America . The Chinees Ocrmwimlit* believe that they are uniquely 
fitted to load this major portion of ttw world* peoples Into communism 
fr fff umf of tboftr own sspoflsoosi their cor re c t fntarppstatton of Uindsn* 
Leninism, ahd their status as a nonwhite, non-Kuropean people who 
have boon vlcttmo of Imperialism. According to Peiping's reasoning, 
whan them nettona ere brought into ttw “Socialist camp," ttw Weetera 
capitalists, deprived of their captive markets, will be unable to retain 
their postttono of power, and aodaUam win triumph. 

22. Peiping recognises that this Is a long-term objective which at pres¬ 
ent it lacks the capability to bring about It can provide very little ma¬ 
terial aid to Communist revolutions except in countries on which It 
harden, eg, Leas. Thus a limited and somewhat opportunistic policy 
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Is followed, with the aim at reducing the TO and Western presence in 
Asia and (with lesser priori ty ) the rest of the underdeveloped world. 


gg, pdplng’eforelgn policy objectives can be roughly di s t in g ui s h e d 
bjr the amount of risk the regime is prepared to take to carry them out 
The obvious first rank objective is the preservation of the regime and the 
protection of its existing boundaries. Pot these p u rpose s Peiping Is 
willing to go to war, almost regardless of the odds. If TO or 8BATO 
troops approached its borders through Laos or North Vietnam, Peking 
would almost eartabdy be ready to commit its farces openly, unless in 
the particular circumstances it saw gnatsr advantage in more covert 
ndtttaxy operations. The aeqnMtteo at Taiwan falls in the soeond rank 
of objectives those for which Peiping is fully prepared to nee overt 
military force, hut only when the prospe ct s of success are Judged to be 
high. Tb achieve this goal, Peiping is prepared to run fewer rides and 
is particularly anxious to avoid direct conflict with the TO. Peiping 
almost certainly win not attempt to seise by ndUUiy force either Taiwan 
or any of the major offehore islands which it believes tha TO would help 
Taipet to defend. 

H Per its broader and longer range goals of spreading communism 
throughout the underdeveloped world, Petptng is probably not prepared 
to accept any substantial ride, although It must be noted that Petptng 
tends to estimate the rides Involved In s up port in g "wars of national 
liberation’* mnah lower than does Moeoow. Peiping apparently does 
not intend to undertake overt conquests of foreign lands in the name of 
oommnniam, but Intends to let Indigenous revolutionaries do the flght- 
lngandtbe M ]ttMnttng.” Peiping is prepared to train foreign n a t io nal s 
in guerrilla and political warfare, and will baric revolutionary move¬ 
ments to the extent of its limited eapabilltieB with equipment, funds, 
propaganda, gad gu ppor t in IntuniftkifKil iftiln 

S8. Peiping's approach to world affairs It strongly Influenced by Chi¬ 
nees nationalism. Chinese nationalistic feeiinge have been an asset to 
the regime domestically and have dtaped oertain courses of foreign poliqr 
quite apart from, and aa mcHmna contr a ry to, the t ntereet a of comma* 
nbn. The OnoJndian confro ntat ion In the Himalayas h a cam in 
pwfrft Hero, Chtoaw nattooai Int era rt g and a oth tt ioDi took p we xtem 
over the tntereata of the Indian Communist Party. 

M. During the next two yean. Peering win remain active in south¬ 
east Ada. In Laos, Peiping wffl continue to encourage and aid North 
Vietnamese and Fathet Lao e f for ts to dominate the country. There is 
already a Ocmnumlst Chinese presence in the country, and the nurieue 
of a Ohtaaee hunt road network is designed to Increase Bee to mainland 
China. Hum made could ateo facilitate the movement of Chinese 
troops If an eruption of lighting in Lace wen to bring TO or 8KAT0 
forces into the area. Peiping will encourage and s u p p o r t subversive 
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scttvtties in Thailand, and win probably try to exploit racial and other 
tensions lit the emerging federation of Malaysia. In some ports of 
southeast Ada, tbs overe ats Chinese provide an Instrument for Peering, 
but they an unpopular tn the host oountrles and In many anas appear 
to ha lass r esponsive than formerly to Petping. Peiping's long-range 
goals almost certainly envisage the gaining of dominant Influence over 
the area and the exploitation of its economic riches. 

17. CaeRmmtst China's pottotss toward Its too greatest Aslan neigh¬ 
bors, India and Japan, are likely to continue along approximately the 
present Unea ttaroujpi the next too years or so. The Chinese Oommu- 
nlst leaden wrote oft Nehru aooe tfane ago as a bourgeois nationalist 
whose naafuliuoa to them has paamd and oho therefore need no longer 
bo courted. They now an aiming to diminish India's stature as an 
alternative model of deve l opme n t and to undermine ita status aa a leader, 
of tbs imnaHgnsd and Afro-Asian blocs. They almost certainly have 
no Intention of Invading India beyond Chinese claimed t err ito r y during 
the next too years, though they will respond vigorously to anything 
they consider a provocation. In aqy ease they will carry on a oontfam- 
out potttteil camptlgn igibut ttw Mm In the case of 

Japan, Mptag wtodmultaneously strive to gain dominant Influence in 
the J a p anese Communist Party; nudge the Socialists and other left ists 
Into mote militant and antl-US co u rses; hid tor Japanese businessmen's 
sup po rt , by dangling trade prospect s before them; woo the Japanese 
piddle with propaganda and peopto-topeople diplomacy; and demand 
recognition fa in tha Japanw Gtoimmeoi 

88* Coanmmist vO co n t ta oc to exert coiiridari b to te fhM P o In 
Asia, almost regardless of developments In its domestic and f orei gn 

imlM— Thu ftorwaM MPd itl flng (rf life fa flhfaf hjyi fim i w t ifl i bn. 

nished the Image of China bald widely In Asia. However, this effect will 
probably prove risort-Uved, especially if mainland China regains some 
of Its former aoonomfc m o m e n t u m. More important, fear of Commu¬ 
nist China win almost certainly continue and may grow. Sven now, 
the policies of aovsnl Asian oountriee, eopcdaQy Burma and Cambodia, 
arecandtttonsd to important measure ty desire not to provoke Peiping. 

10. Peer win also be Increased by detonation of Communist China's 
first nuclear device, though the psychological impact win not be as great 
as would have been the ease had the Chinese detonation come suddenly 
a few yean ago. Initially at least, most Aslan governments win make 
new and most earnest Inquiry Into 118 Intentions for the defense of asst 
Asia and the western Pacific. 

40. Peiping's intense antt-Americanlsm is deeply rooted both in Com¬ 
munist doctrine and to miMttnt Chinees nationalism. This attitude win 
almost certainly persist as long as the present groQp of leaden remains 
to ecbtmfl, and there Is no reason to anticipate a softening by their sue* 
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cemoo. Fitting remained antagonistic toward the Wert even In the 
winter ot 1M1-U63, whan the regime's fortunes were in many ways at 
their lowest ebb and it bad toais for its own aecortty. Tbo regime might 
make minor oenraadnns tor expediency, but In the fonaeeabie future it 
WlU *frr**tt Ctt Ulnly noi tfel ***^ ^w^ LAmagWw ittUodt# 
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ANNEX A 
ECONOMIC 

I. ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE IN 1962 

1. In 1962, tin moderate economic policies adopted In the winter of 

1960-1061 were canttnoed. Private activity in agriculture end in rani 
fcm dfl fM itm permitted. M*) 0 f in du s trial gopli ^ qgp mi on 

of production to aupport agriculture and the expansion of output hi 
light Industry, bandterafts, and the mining and timber industries. Em¬ 
phasis was placed on improvement of quality, on cost reduction, on in¬ 
creases in output per worker, and an better cars of equipment 

2. The communique issued after the 10th Plenum at the 6th Party 
Congress, which met aecmtty in Petying on 26-27 September 1962, sug¬ 
gests that the retrenchment and ronsoHdaBon prevailing in 1961 and 
1662 will be generally continued for the time being, but that some tight- 

«wht| ||p 0f i ttiripH im Jq fwmnwtiri iffahi Jg cOP^d iT Cd Q0QMMU7 to 

direct and mobttlae reso ur oaa as a condition lor a more organised devel¬ 
opment effort To than ends, the party appears to have decided (a) to 
retain reoent emphases on more con s ervati ve management poffclea lor 
industry, potteles which axe similar to thorn that prevailed fat 1967; (b) 
to retain the "leap forward” and “communal,” at least as concepts; and 
(c) to permit im further retreat tax coUectiftaatian of agriculture, and as 
a corollary, to restrict private "capitalist” tendencies In the co untr yside. 

8. BoonomSc Informat io n, etther officially released or Independently 
a c quired, co ntin ua l to be fragmentary* ocdal claims mh 

advances in some areas of production in 1968; refugee, diplomatic, and 
traveler reports Indicate i mprove m ent In the supply of some foods and 
other consumer goods; and weather data soggest slightly better growing 
conditions during the year for the country as a whole. Them hits and 
pieces, together wtttr Peiping's more optimistic outlook since September, 
suggest moderate Improvement In an extremely difficult situation. Sven 
with Improvement In 1968, serious problems still remain In every major 
sector of an economy that probably Is no more pr o duc t i ve than It was 
In 1957. 

A. Agrkubm 

4 A alight increase in production of grain appears to have occ u rre d 
In 1968,* but from 1960 and 1961 levels which were abnormally low. Pro¬ 
duction of grain In 1968 is estimated to have been on the general ordar 

•Oar estimates of output are bind primarily on weather data, atthoesh the 
probability of ao mewhat larger acreage of fall grain crape and sUghtly increased 
snp pUs e of chemical fertUtotr also bave been taken Into eoiulderatlou. 
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of tbalBS million metric tans harvested in 1997, whan the population 
was about 10 percent smaller. The average diet In the 1962-1963 eon* 
su mp t ion year has probably improved above that of the previous con- 
sumpttohyear, largely as the result of Increased production on private 
plots. The food situation remains stringent, but no longer desperate. 

6. The expected level of grain imports tjr China in the 1963-1968 con¬ 

sumption year (July-June) suggests that domestic production and stocks 
are far from oomfortaUe. Contracts have already been signed for de¬ 
livery of about 34 million metric tons of grain during the first six months 
of 196 3 abo ut the amount imported during the same period of 1961 
We estimate that five million tons of grain will be Imparted daring the 
1962-1968 co nsum ption peer. This is a million tons lam than in the 
previous year but stm amounts to about four percent of total food grain 
copgmnpttaa By coB jp frri iOQ, Chlm expo r t e d About cm tram 

of grain in 1967. 

1 The acreage planted to cotton far 1963 was about half that planted 
In 1997, and the output was correspondingly only about half the 1.64 mo¬ 
tion tons produced in 1957. 

B. indvttry 

7. In 1961 the Chinese Communists seem to have achieved moderate 
success fat industry. Compared with 1961, there appear to ham bean 
Increases in the output of priority goods such as chemical ferttUmr, 
acme form Implements, and many types of Ught industrial and handi¬ 
craft products. Output per employed worker probably Increased some¬ 
what, although In large part this resulted from laying off excess labor 
and thereby adding to the p robl em of unemployment Technical and 
manager'll personnel were accorded greater presti g e and responsibility. 
Problems of quality, cost, end maintenance of equipment eaaed some¬ 
what, but atin panfot as obstacles to industrial efforts. 

1 The available evidence, which Is fragmentary, suggests that total 
Industrial production in 1963 was about equal to that of 1997, or roughly 
half the 1992-1960 peak. Production of agricultural chemicals, some 
farm equipment and tools, and a number of Ught Industrial products 
was considerably above the level of 1957, but production of the 
building and textile Industries was below that of 1057. Production of 
steel and electric power may have been at roughly the level of 1958. 

5. Shortages of food for industrial wethe rs , the toeuffid a nt supply of 
agricultural raw material, and the ngbneh shift to priorities In favor at 
agriculture account for only part of the difficulties In industry. In addi¬ 
tion the Industrial sector has been severely damaged by the emesses of 
the "leap forward,” which produced neglect and abuse of equipment, 
shoddy construction, and wasteful Imbalances In the capacity of inter- 
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dqNDdcnt enterprises and industries. Greedy compo u nding ell these 
problems wes the withdrawal at Soviet technicians, the drop in fflno- 
Sorlet trader end the drying up of opportunities far study to the PB8R 
and Sastam Suqpe. lbs ccmuledve effect at these handicaps has 

10. Many industrial plants are producing tar below capacity. The 
reason ior this situation In light industry la dear: the inability to obtain 
die necessary raw materials tram agriculture, lbs explanation ter 
Idle capacity in heavy industry is more complex. Some heavy industrial 

plant! fflf ffnipfit lirggft, shyiiM^ ^v»v | n y i fu r^^n r 

plants—are producing below capsdty becanee at the lack of spare parte, 
lay oom ponant j, gty or tectolci l ag pa tl M. Th O dd cflcIcDciM 

exist In the plants themeehras or la indnatries supplying components end 
raw materials, In addition, the drastic cutback in the Investme nt pro¬ 
gram and the sharp decline in industrial outpu t has lessened the need 
for basic heavy industrial items such as steel, electric power, construc¬ 
tion materials, aiul scow type* of machinery. m the industries support¬ 
ing agriculture, however, especially the chemical industry, additional 
plant * 1 ^ manage rl> 14eclmlc>l pm ooml m aotafr hwhM 

It We believe the! factories prodndng xnSttterj equipment have been 
able barely to keep up with peacetime attrition an eome important items 
Af mSUU rj eq u i p me nt ptetoettep fates at some eriettey f bclllttee may 
have r ec o vered somewhat from the low levels of 1960-1801, hot except 
In the electranlc field we beUsve that little or no headway waa made in 
the program to modernise the equipment at the armed forces. Almost 
certainly, no rignifleant additions were made to the capacities of indus¬ 
tries producing conventional armaments. 

11 It is estimated that the total avsUabfUty at petroleum products in 
Communist China in 1M2 was slightly leas then in 1980, the last year 
for which there is reliable date, hot supplies apparently were adequate 
to meet the essential needs of both etviUan and military co n s umer s, 
though an an austere basis. Of the total supply, about 70 percent was 
produced domestically, as compand wttfa 60 percent In 1969. Commu¬ 
nist Chine, as far as is known, has not produced aircraft fads except, 
on a trial basis, and continues to rely on imports from the USSR. The 
Chinese, however, have the capability of producing Jet fuel, although 
such production would necessarily reduce output of other petroleum 
products, and difficulties with quality probably would bo encountered. 
China probably does not have the capaMUty to produce high-test aviation 
gasoline and certain high-quality lubricants. 

C Foreign Trod* 

13. The r eduction in agricultural products available for expor t , the 
deterioration tn 8tno-8oviet relations, the cutback In Investment, and 
the decline of Industrial output have combined to lower China's total 
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f whmm of tnda and to altar its d to a c tkn and eonu>§attfton aharntv. 
Total trade in 1M3 may have amounted to ao little u fu uittoa, com- 
pared with H2 btOkn in 1090. Tfcadewlto the MR detuned tram a 
peak of $t0 btUoD to 1669 to perhaps ae low aa |600 mlllaa to 1982. 
Imports of petroleum products, almoat all from toe USSR, declined from 
U metric tons to 1961 to L9 minion tone to 1963, alth neigh 

importa of atnaaft forie and tatolcanta to 1962 ccnttoaed 

at the level of 196L The regime Is now coocoatratlm an Importe of 
tbodatofli and raw materials; machinery and ap ^oait Imports fall off 
about 99 peaeeot betwee n 1969 and 1962. to Uoeeefcr 1962, the Cbt- 
neee OwTUmnrtete concluded a long-term trade agreement with Japan 
and tbraagboat Ilia pear van actively contacting Western auppMera of 
train s t r ial p rod uc t s, bat lew deals of nap ton or I m p or ta nce bare been 
concluded ae yet China’s foreign exchange poetUon remained tight to 
1903, but tbe regime managed to moat Its obHgatlosis promptly. 


D. Tro m poriaHon 

14. to 1962 all forms of t rsn s port e t ton to C o mmuni st China appeared 
to be operating at about the 1961 level or lower, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of coastal stopping, which Is r epo rte d to bare bean more active 
daring the latter part of the year. Although cacteocy and capacity 
continued to bo hampered bp poor a dtoto l e to at lo p, low worker morale, 
ti yi WMfu l md low-quant? fud, and lade ct matolali for sutdmojM^ 
toe transpor t system Is apparently sup po r t i n g toe eccsvc m y with lam 
dUBcnlty than to recent years, largely became decreased economic ac¬ 
tivity baa greatly reduced demands on toe system. The toip rss a tr c 
earner program for extending China’s transportation network, which was 
abandoned to toe collapse of toe *3009 forward," remained to abeyance 
during 1961 Accept lor construction on militarily sign Meant roads to 
YUnnan and Tibet, there was little constructioa during 1969 on major 
railways and highways. Production of looosnottvo s . freight ears, and 
tracks remained at very knv levels. Maintenance and production 
of spar* parts for transportation e quip m ent probably I m p roved Uttle 
If at all. 

E, Hue alien oed Sdeecs 

19. to toe fun of 1961 toe regime drastically curtailed student enroll¬ 
ment at aU levete and closed many substandard sofaoola. As a result, 
asms five million Ugh school and college-level students wan thrown 
nq the ihtidy fitots d labor ratil cH TMi hn e mod put (Bup. 
p ot nt ena nt among atudenta and their parents. The drastic decision to 
retrench was undoubtedly a dUBcult one for tbe regime to make; It was 
probably taken to avoid a further dtatinuttan to toe quality of education, 
but It may eventually lead to even greater dWDuatoismnt and resent¬ 
ment. 
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18. A oomprehenaivt 13-year plan for acfcnce, which «u to hare cun 
from 1966 through 1967, has beta at least nriatd and possibly aban¬ 
doned. In 1969, tha regime began to woo the Wastern-trainad scientists 
who bad been Ignored or suppressed doing flu lev forward. 1 * Em¬ 
phasis Is now being placed upon quality In edenttflc training and re¬ 
search, and political interference In the ariantttc and academic com¬ 
munity has bam markedly reduced. The call for edentlflc support of 
agricultural davetopmant seems to be lurrrastng. 

B. PROSPECTS 
A. Start-Tar* Prospects 


17. The Chlnsee Communist leaders seem to have drawn confi d ence 
from haring weathered tha extreme crisis of the past three years and 
have entered 1963 in a mood of cautious optimism. However, they fore¬ 
cast no major increases In production in 1963, and an hoping for an 
“upsurge” In 1964 If all goes wall, hinging an their success tat securing 
further increases in grain output while restoring production of indus¬ 
trial crops. Their foreign trade negotiations also asem pointed towards 
1964; their trade wiimtnns in western Europe have frankly stated that 
they an exploring equipment avatiaMHtlsa on which firm import de¬ 
cisions wfll not be taken before the fan of 1963. 

16. While only modest economic growth at best is expected in 1963, 
the outlook for 1964 and 1968 Is obscure. The generally depressed agri¬ 
cultural situation stfll colors the entire economic outlook, although, 
given avenge weather, further moderate agricultural recovery sea ms 
likely. The p rospe cts an fair for restoring industrial crop produc¬ 
tion, and the resulting light industr y expansion could increase indus¬ 
trial output by about five percent annually in 1964-1068. Even greater 
taenaaae in industrial output might be second if the regime can re¬ 
orient Its foreign trade to support a substantial expansion In capital 
construction. With an apathetic population, low food stocks, unsettled 
foreign trade relations, and heavy foreign debt service obligations, it 
seems unlikely that China can organise the domestic and foreign re¬ 
sources for a rapid increase in investment. But even without Incr ea s ed 
investment, greater utilisation of presently idle capacity could Increase 
Industrial output by 6-10 percent a year in 1964-1963. 

B. Future Economic Policy 

16. Communist China's economic proepeets depend heavily on whether 
Um leadership in Peiping will postpone its goal of transforming China 
Into a modem Industrial and military pow er long enough to insure a 
sate margin In agricultural production. A Communist state has never 
baton given first priority to agricultural development. The leaden 
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hsva certainly ben boned by the catastrophic fefiura of the 1968-1900 
"leap tonrt * and win presumably be extremely chary of diking a 
r epet i tion. The ccmpoatUcn of the tewdenhtp’S top echelon remaine ce- 
NntUly unchanged, mum, and Its wooed la such that a return to 
radical, poUtteagy ohaxged programs cannot be ruled out Ibe kkeU- 
kooder a retain to soeh programs will tncreaee in the longer tern if 
p rogres s toward cherishe d goals appears to lag. 

20l In November 1001, several high-ranking officiate, including tour 
PoUtboro memb ers , wen appoin t ed to the State Warming Commission, 
which soggeets that a blgh-terol task force has been formed to draw op 
a Third Five-Tear Plan. The plan, when and it it appears, is likely to 
be men of a political than a planning document tor the uncertainties 
co nfron t ing the regime would seem to preclude detailed long-term plaa- 
ntog. Its goals are Hkaly to be general and quaUUttva rattier than 
specific, and the regime would probably view it as an important Instru¬ 
ment fOr attempting to Inspire confidence, unity the country, and gal> 
Tapias support 

C Agriculture 

11. The regime Intends to conttnne to giro priority to agriculture, and 
Peiping appears to be thinking to terms of an agricultural modandwp 
Son pr ogram that win require SO to SS yean. Certain elements of this 
pragma seem reasonable sad feasible for expanding farm output, each 
ta the eaaphaaea on research and extension fsidllllea,ptomoticp of Cham- 
leal fertOteer, el e ctrificati on, and Other pronoaneemante 

calling for rapid m s cb a ntead on, strengthened eoOeettrimtion, and 

M pOlttlcS iMdtHf ant« fi i wl fi i w OOllld M to j dl lB B OP fOT PI OUt- 

put through inflerdble mana g m e nt , lade of p easa nt production incep- 
ttves, and a concentre tlon on releasing rural manpower for industry. 

SS. Bvea if the reasonable dements in tbs leadership prevail, them 
atm can be no speedy solution In agriculture. If increased supplies 
of chemi ca l fertfflaer and other inputs am to yield maximum remits, 
they must be accompanied by impro ve d varieties of seeds and Improved 
burning practices. D aee arch and extension serrioes (and, above an, 
the brained technicians to man them) cannot be created overnight, 
nor can they be e xp ecte d to bear fruit on any scale within leas than 
ft dftowk. Furthermore, ft nomine to be eeen jut how much effect, 
the reoant steps toward centralization win have on the crucial question 
of peasant incentives. 

O. industry 

SS. Currant emphsrit on industries prod u cing goods for agriculture 
and for consumers is Ukriy to continue for at least the next year or sol 
tone branches of heavy industry that cannot now produce enough to 
meet the r eq u irements of the priority sectors of the economy aw Htaly to 

SO 
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be allocated increased resotncea (or expansion of plant and te chnic al 
competence. Theae are likely to include mining, producers at chemical* 
and machinery (or agriculture, producer* of tome chemical taw ma¬ 
terials tar light Industry, and Industries that will help to broaden 
minosn technological capabilities. The latter group of industries wffl 
be needed to develop a native capability for producing a wide variety 
(though not necessarily a large volume) of complex machinery and se¬ 
lected metals and chemicals, which tax turn wOl be needed In the de¬ 
velopment of chemical fertiliser industries and the production of nu- 
otar impost md guided mtalta 

K Prospects tor resuming industrial growth are contingent on re¬ 
covery In agriculture. If agriculture r ecovers, even to a level rspre- 
—«*»"g km than the per capita output attained In 1987, Industrial pro¬ 
duction could be pushed rapidly tor a year or two b eca u a e idle capacity 
estate in many Industries. After existing capacity is put to use, how¬ 
ever, growth in industrial production would stow down if present goals— 
which stress variety end quality rather than quantity-are retained. 
Yet if present geek are reversed, agriculture said, possibly, popular re¬ 
sponses, will sailer. In any event, the Slogan of overtaking Great 
Britain to 10 to 18 years In total production of bask industrial items 
k now dead. Similarly, the regime has dropped lie one-time goal of 
producing 40 million tons of crude steel by 1907, and probably would 
now ba satisfied if it attained half that amount 

f. Foreign Trade 

36. Prospects for major increases tax foreign trade are poor, portly 
becauae at Peiping's heightened desire tor autarky. Present evidence 
suggests that Stno-Sovkt trade tax 1969 wOl continue at no more than 
the low level of 1963. Although China plans to turn to tbs non-Com- 
xxxunkt world to replace some Bloc sources of machinery, such purchases 
probably win be selective. Moreover, because of foreign exchange strin¬ 
gency, the Chinese win probably seek to Impart technology mainly fay 
importing pro totyp e s , including whole plants, to be copied In China. 
Yet the Chinese machine building Industry k too backward to under¬ 
take a rapid buildup of Industrial capacity. 

36. Further disruptive effects on China’s econo my would follow a 
complete StnoBovlet break, but the Chinese could recov er from this 
break If they ware wtUng to pay the econo m ic and political costa of 
Increasing their trade with non-Bloc countries Of the total Chinese 
export s to the Soviet Bloc in 1961 (|700 million), approximately $350- 
$460 million could ba sold fax non-Bloc countries and another $170 
minion would represent Chinese debt repayments to the tJBSR, no 
longer required. Hie Chinese could Import from non-Bloc countries 
all of the chemical* and metals Imported from the Soviet Bloc in 1901, 
and nearly all of the machinery and equipment, the POL, and the 
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Industrial nv material*. Japan would represent a c omp le ment ary 
trading partner for tbe Chinese, although Weatam Burope would ho 
a keen competitor for hi* Japanese, l ar ge t ale dtvsnbn of fih l nean 
trad* from Bhx to nomBloe countries would involve Initial ieosta to the 
Chlnesa of developing new markets for tbeL* export s and new sources 
for their Impor ts, and would requln. costly and time-consuming ad- 
justments to Western spadflcatbne for most ma e htner y Imports. 
More Important, aneh a d iversio n of trade would place reetndnta on 
Chinese foreign policy, Including the subordination of political goals 
in trade with Japan, and ths willingness to supply technical data to 
fmrign Momuib, to ic cyt non-moo tactolcto t In Chtai, md to 
fand chjpo oo pofsonnol ootddo ttui Bl oc for training* 

37. The outlook for trade with Japan is obscure, in spite of the 
signing of a long-term trade agreement in November 1ML Japen could 
be a highly profitable market for low-price. bulky mineral* each as 
salt, magnesite, coal, and iron ore that are hard for China to sell else¬ 
where. But erratic and nrurtahle political relations turn discouraged 
potential Japanese industrial ussrs Dram regarding Co mmunist China 
as a source tor large quantities of such products. Hwatiukn, filno- 
Japaneee trade has bam .riring slowly and may continue to expand, 

36. Njfnc would probably wish to r ee e r re a snbetantial amount of 
foreig n exchange for future pate purchases during 1663-1368, but 
during thh period Peiping Is obligated to liquidate a Soviet trade debt 
of shoot gBOO milltcn, and to pay nearly another 9600 mflMon co out- 
stendteg grain orsdits and on extettng food purchtse comm it men ts. 
These figures suggest little margin far an increase in hnports. 

f ^-6-«♦- - -I s» r y , flr - 

V • wiywi i ww UINI wC 


36. Although it has dons much to corre ct damaging e xces s es in ths 
fields of education and nrtence, ths regime now faces ths difficult and 
deHeate task of stretching ths Knitted nsouxeas of ths JntaUeetual com¬ 
munity to achieve hnmwMato production reeulto-in such fields as the 
maduntotkm ** igrieifltOB md th o aod c roh it te ofmpooi At the 
same thus training and development p rograms of sufllcbnt depth and 
scops must ho undertaken to overcome.China?* backwsrdnam across a 
wide range of dtadplbwa Communist China hm Isolated itself from 
much current scientific developme n t throughout tbe net of the world, 
aaeept indirectly through sde nt tfle Journals, 

SO. Oommunlet China’s rsssarch and development effort stfll suffers 
from a very critical shortage of acbntiflc and tschnlcsl manpower in 
the upper lamb of competence and e xperience . Almost as critical is 
the rtiurtage of experienced scientists capable of Independent research 
but with abUtles below thorn of the top rank; (hero an tbe ram who 
form the main body of researchers In a mature sdenttfle community. 
On tbe other band, China b much better supplied with persons trained 
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ii fcninifHiw highly soedAUnd eofibfcatts. Chfa* had a greet 

technical JSm 

to the econo my, futfwtelj In engineeri ng ilmlopaiat work timed 
it foreign tmitaM and r km to conditions in China. 

SI. Dm total number of college graduates by .iteatf is i mpre ss iv e - 
o*er one aJOion, with needy 000,000 in acknttte and technical Adds, 
Induing medicine end peAUe health. Ttaeae figures in tbemaalves, 
h ow ev er, am nit true indicators of China’s research and dsvetepnmt 
capabilities bacanee the avamg*. quality of the graduate fe not high. 

China ie believed to have acme 3,000 to SdOO.htyhty qnalt* 
fled eelantietB in leeaamb and development. Among the scientific lead¬ 
ers and the main body of experienced .^dentists and teehnotoglsta, there 
estate a useful degree of co m pe t e n ce In practically all edentate end 
^^f»'?dn( fields, The regime that hne toe meonmee to asesmhle a 
team of reeeaichera competent to attack almost any objective, but not 
enough to nun many teame affectively at the aune time. 

S3. The regime's new attitude toward reaaarch and training la prob¬ 
ably producing an improved e n vir onm ent tor r see awh and develo pm ent 
and should permit reasonably affective a ct e nttfl e and technological sup¬ 
port during the next few yean. 


C, Pop u latio n 

SS. Regardless of whet approach the Chinese Communists may take 
to economic recovery in the next five years, the population preavore on 
food resources will continue to be a major underlying problem. The 
rate of population growth averaged an estimated 3.4 parent from 1963 
through 1958, Slowed down to 1.5 to 8.0 percent in recent yearn, and 
probably will rise If avenge diets improve. Marxist doctrine would 
make it awkward for the regime to push an all-out birth control cam¬ 
paign. Ivan if this wen not so, Peiping may feel It eouM do little to 
control the birth rate effectively, especially in rural areas wham Social 
MUab am hard to change and medical services am poor. Since the 
■pring of 1953, a low-key campaign has ben con duct ed in urban areas 
to encourage late marriages and family planning, but this poUey win 
have only a "ty ,t g IM * attest on the natkmal Mrth rate within the next 

AmnmAti 
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ANNEX B 


ORDER OF BATTLE TABLES 

TABLE 1 


AIR VOBOSS 
(As Of 1 April IMS) 


TfTB or AIRCRAFT 


moot mmm .... 

PABMXR (100-49) .... 
nnoooao4D .... 
VUBOO D OCKK47D) * 

8RABT OL-IO) . 

BAT (TU-1) ... 

BKAOUI aXr-Jt) . 

BOLL (TV-4) . 

OM/OI7. 

. . 

OOAO B ...., 

oour. 

OOOT .... 

OBATB . 

IDEAL . 


OOAT 




• TOTAL 


su 


ks 

wo 

40 

40 

US 


ns 

_ 

u 

ISO 

so 

... 

ss 

— 

S8 

_ 

SO 

— 

s 

40 

ITS 


MIS 


MOOT 


IBBOOOD 

BAT . 

wmmm .. 

OAB . 

odor. 

OBATB ... 


fighter (Dm) 
Fighter (Day ) 
Tighter (Day) 



Baaeort 


MADOX. .Bwmitenci 

TOTAL ..... 

TOTAL AIR IOROB PBBBOSBOL ..B JO 


110 - 

If - 

SO sit 

8 - 

ISO US 


IS 

s 

s 

10 


» 

10 


• ngttte rounded to Manat Bn. 

•WBMBOO D Am ft United gn-vtottur capabMfr. 

* ZB addition, a ult of SO SOGMS (FAGOTfc) Is RMetelty trained In ground at¬ 
tack. All FAOOT/nUBBOOi tm adaptable to grand attack, toot ban poor 
nags and load-carrying chaiacterkttoo. 
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Us of 1 April 190) 



PATBOL 


HgrentwetVTMlw. 

if 

Ittai ovor to 1919 

BoHmorim /n> * a ff/. 

tf 

l«Hi8nMkn» 




Motor TtapodsTP-T .... 

t-4" .... 

99+ 

. 19+ 

StaktaaStn 

vid Ptknl Beat/.. 

11 

mdiioso IrnlH 


44 

otonso^m 


AH of WW-H <«r outer) darifn. 

aoriri rid noodod lor Clitn ou tort* 
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(II C.1 A X) XIV I'Ll. I 4 11C B AOBVOT 

86 Aa—ft J $6k 


mana t anu-A-Ai memos cru 
aoouut rnuBini 


Bo MM the livelihood ft— Urn Hmm( at— at ooMtnwttce eft a 
—table selwr task site la —ftara China laMeafa daft tha CM— e 
t—diti till da— their flnt —laar Cavtoa la tte —ft far aoatha. 


Ob tha —la of — we— —ragtor, re ara — ocarlsaad that 
tha inrlaalf aaapaot lltlllif aft Lap Bar la —tar n China la a —laar 
,ftaaft alfta —eh aoalA ba iaa«r far — la ah—tea —tha. Caftha othar 
—A tha — af available erl&a— laftt—es that tha ffilwaae rill soft 
here aoffioi— flaaloatbla natarlal ter a teat of a —Teat devlee ta tha 
a— far —tha. Baa,the arlda— 4— not permit a ratjr acafUaat aaftloato 
of tha ahaa— of a Chlaaaa Oca—drft —laar detonat i on la the naxt far 
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aoeths. Clearly the possibility of Bach a detonation More tbs end of 
this year cannot he rated eat — the test any eeoar doing this period. 

OB Mhn, heeei aiv so believe that It will set eeeer eatil seas Mat after 
the sad of 19ft. 


1. O i atel pho tc o r ap tq r ef 6-9 Aogost shave that the previses]? 
saepsst fleUltr user Lop Bor in Blnhloag Is slsnst certainly s iwelssr 
testing site. Deretopante at tbs facility Instate s groaad soar itnte 
shoot to ps r ssot of s olrals 19 , too fast is disaster srosad s 399-feet 
tesor (first son is April 19» photography), sad seek oa tenters boot tbs 
tsar sad inetrn—itstlos sites at sgp r cp rt a t a l ees t lees la uafonagr. 


tee eetserd sppssrsaos end ep p erset rots of ocas trost lee 
fadt oo t s that ths site oosld to reedy for a test la tee maths or so. 
tee characteristics of ths site enggnt that it Is telag p repared for both 
dtepaostlo sad v espoa sffsot sapsrl—its. 

S. Ana l y si s of all available srldsaos on flsoleeahle aaterlal 
dnotloa la Chine Indicates — then* it doss not prove — that ths Chinese 
dll not tears otfflalaat aaterlal fee a test of a saslssr dsvlos la tee 
ant few sooths, tea only Chinese prodas tl aa reactor idoatlflsd to date U 


- e - 
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the wit, ite-wolit mMef «e leaH'se. As of iqMhr 

Oaaatrmtlaa me ooatlsetaw 

ttnd^Mt the dta, laoladlas ace* fairly Hbitartiil mrk araed tha 
talldlaf (AM tmsas tha reactor. Jhataptaphy of Mwah 19A indicated 
tha* eafar ooaatreotlon at tha alta — laoladlng sonrise roada, 

■at additional u o wlty fmrlalone — had ipparwHy haaa 
m«UM. Am m bellam the mater rate late oparatlaa poeelhly la 
the latter part of 1963 tat wee pmhaUy la early 196fc. la eetlaste that, 
area it to tojot oheteolee vara emoa ntar ed, l* maid taka ad laaat 10 
■oaths, aad mra llhtly tm pears, after tha starting vp ef the hs-t'n 
raaator before « mwlmr darloa mold ha ready for teetlag. Shoe, If tha 
leo-t’sa raa at e r started operetta! no earlier than late.1963 aad if it la 
Chlaa'a only opaietlat p aed eattei raaater, the aarllaet pcee lM e data 
far testing la aid1-1965. 

of flealoiiahla vatarlal. gash a fnemty ad£t base teen started mth 
Boris* aid as a ratal* of tha 1957 Borlat Chlaaaa aid agreaatot, pmMMy 
ahaa* tha aam tlm as the lanthee gaeaemi dlffoslae talldlag* Iteoald 
—oot this raaator to ha a fairly largo vatar pooled pradaetloe raaator. 
Stars are areas, particularly parts of taeahma, vhish are aeltahla far 
sooh a veastsr and ham eat haaa ghotaptaghad. dlaoa It la doubtful that 
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• mot o r of tide tjpo oou M bore boon finished be f ore tbo elthOraeol of 
Soviet tochnlolono in i960, Its oaoplstion oMU base depended on n satin 
Chlatoo ef for t , n difficult bet not impossible took, soob a reactor al^t 
taro started operation in J$ 6 i or 1963 , ttas asking amlUUo sufficient 
plntcntai for a toot tor tbo and of tills year. 

b. On tbo attar bond ee bars gtatograpbad snob of tbo ana anend 
rlrtuelly all looatlone ebo n IS aotlrltr Is Isdloatad 

and abort talf of aU locations tint ndtfrt bo gsognvhlcaUy 
onltaMo for reactor oltao. Ifut fron Peo-t'ou, no operating’prodootlaB 
reactor or Isotope separation slant baa boon foond. Vs ballon It enl Italy — 
though olsarly not t«ooolbla — that snob on operat in g facility exists. 

5 . It in also possible that tbs Chinese asp hare eogulsad ftsat oashle 
aatarlel fron a foreign sonroo, 


- b • 
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la for the dovletf, ue do aot MKn that 
la the past they have treeefesred m rn l itli —o f efeeapao g is t s aatavlal 
to the Chinese. & the emrt state of their nhttaa nth the Chinese, ttor 
mil elnoet certainly net AnUk floei-hls oeterlels to thn. 

6. DMmlri It Is IneoBcnsas to tries t test sits to e state of 
r os dla ieo deca nt ed la jmmb 1 eltbonb Mi| i tense nearly reefy for 
tasting. ■ Zb voeld he tootalsolly aadeelrohls to lastaU aeoh of the taiTnwi 
tetlos aore 'thea s fee veaka before the osteal toot, so eoaaot tell fren 
available pho to graph y a h s tt s r the lastaUst l aao here yet r so ah sd this 
point — it ae— enlltely that they have, nelaly teasass sons hasty oon- 
struotlen la still solas on. kemr, lb Is posaltla that the hasle «eek> 
will sea he orspleted, sal that final preparation could he neds this fell. 

T.. On the other head, la awh a ocavlex oadartaldas as advo a oad 
vsapaaa daeelogasat — especially than It Is. alnast eartala that there la 
heavy polltleel peeeeare far at least sane remits — it vault not he ear* 
prlslnc If them were asm progress snong various phases of the p rogram. 

Xa a aahar of lastaaoas la the past, Peiping has bean —hie to pi event — 
sad has eeanad vUUag to tolerate — uaeven develspmat la various 
lavertaat prop—. Indeed, la other parts of their adwnoad vaapaas pragma 
ve have elready Observed this. 8— facilities seen to he behind ae h s d u ls — 
notably the laea^lete gaeseoa diffusion pleat at Isaahoej others ere 
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larger ead sore elaborate than p rosi t Chlsno cmhUltln wnmt — 
for m^Ii, the ymftlo mmimt covin non Boko Bor. 

I. Ac for tte ini alto Itself, lot Bor Is eactro s tly resets, with 
poor traospcrtatlos sad o—lorttoo fsottltlu, saA ws sl^rt opeet to 
•so the CMatss toktaf s lose leadtlse la proper-lac this InataVIstlna. 

Btagr bars relatively for an with the sen 000017 oslsstlflo M s p st oncs osA 
bdA they esnst ho f«Ur ccsflAsat that ■«—j—«=•* dlffldattles wlU sot 
appear. Be Mlm'Ahs Chlasss would do smTthtSB la their power to 
provost a last alaots hitch os the testing faculty fn* Aelapta* svn 
trUfljr, China'* odw st oaa-anolasr ^oser." 

9. the sflAnee and argaaast revtoved Shove do sot permit a very 
cos f ldent eotlaate or the chososs of a Chlaoso Ooaanlst rami e ar dstosstloo 
la the next few sooths. Clearly the possibility of aooh a detonation before 
the eoA of this pen onset he nOM oat — the tost asy oocar during thla 
period, os hslssn, hoawver, we helleva ttat It wUl set seen astU rat. 
Use after the osA of 19ft.* 


* " sanys^h, Vcanmtat China's Advesoel weapon tapva/ sche de le A 
for October 196b, wUl address aU aapeeta of the Chinee proem. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA'S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


THE PROMEM 

To analyse the principle! and force* which chape the formulation 
and conduc t of Communist China* foreign policy and to estimate 
the probable course of that policy over the next two or three yean. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. We believe that the principal aims of Chinese Communist 
foreign policy over the neat few yean will be as fellows: (a) to eject 
the West, especially the US, from Asia and to diminish US and Western 
Influence throughout the world; (b) to increase the influence of Cosn- 
mmflrt China in Asia; (o) to in c r e ase the inlhisnoe of Co mmu nist 
Chtae t hro ugho ut die underdeveloped areas of the world; (d) end 
to supplant toe influ ence of die USSR in the world at large, espedaly 
in the pr es ently d i s u n i ted Communist movement (Pan. 1) 

B. These objectives, and die method and style with which they are 
pu rs u ed, are shaped hr ideology, by Chinese tradition, by the ap¬ 
paratus of po w er which the present Chinese Communist Men can 
bring to bear to achieve their ends, and by the personalities and ex¬ 
perience of these leaders. As a result, their foreign policy in some 
ways rese mb le s an international gneniDa straggle which attempts to 
wear down the enemy’s st rength by attacking the weak points. 
(Pam. *19) 

C For both ideological and nationalistic masons, China regards 
dm US at Us primary enemy. Peiping* immediate security i nterest 
and the Aort reach of lb military power lead it to concentrate ft* 
main foreign policy efforts on undermining the US position in die Far 
East, though in other parts of dm world the Chitime Communists an 
also using such means as they have to weaken the US. Among other 
“capitalistic* nations, which Peiping tees as in some tense victims of 
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US eapUtatkn, Peiping tries simultaneously to build up recognition 
of China as a major power and to weaken the US position of leader* 
ship. (Paras. 17-20) 

D. The USSR has come increasingly to rival the US as a dominant 
problem for Chinese foreign policy. China recogn i zes the USSR as 
a pioneer Communist nation and as the most powerful member of the 
Communist camp. Yet nationalistic and ideological factors join to 
create a strong enmity. The Chinese leaders sriD continue to seek 
die overt hro w of the present Soviet leadership, but without great hope 
of seeing the emergence of new men who would follow & Peiping 
line. Elsewhere in the Communist world, Peiping will seek to dilute 
or nmplant Soviet influence and to win over or split Communist parties 
and feat movements. (Paras. 21-24) 

E. Peiping has chosen the underdeveloped, ex-coknial world as its 
most advantageous arena of conflict. In this ‘Third World," die 
C hi nese not only aim to erode US strength but to displace Soviet 
tufcmumj day seek to —tabliih th em selv es as *1* champions and 
m entor s of the underdeveloped nations. The greatest impact of 
Fdpin^s policy is felt hi Southeast Asia. The t h eate r of primary 
interest is Indhchina, where Peiping is seeking a decisive and hnmiHat- 
ftag defeat of dm US. To data, the Chinese leaden have not made 
rimy countermoves to the limi te d US attacks in North Vietnam, and 
they almost certainly seek to avoid a wider war. Nevertheless, they 
harm been making preparations for at least limited engagement, ana 
we believe diet they would be prepared to ride a major military con¬ 
flict with die US should they fed China’s vital security Interests 
threatened by US actions. (Paras. 25-28) 

F. In the rest of Southeast Asia, unless die situation alters sharply, 
Pdpfag is H^dy to support policies designed to maintain and increase 
pressure agslnst die US. Peiping seems to look on Africa as a second 
great area of opportunity and is likely to increase both its overt and 
subversive efforts on dud continent (Paras. 29-33) 


G. As long os die Resent group of leaders remain in control, 
which is hkaly to be well beyond the period of this estimate, Fdpin^s 
dynamic and aggressive attitudes will persist Moreover, though we 
hevelltde information concern in g dm neat generation of leaders, there 
are many reasons to believe that China’s foreign policy will be assertive 
and un com p ro m ising for a long time to come. (Para. 39) 
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DISCUSSION 

L THE BASES OF CHINESE COMMUNIST FOtBGN POXY 

1 Tha iktwto aim of Chinese Cm—M f o reign policy is to a hMA a 
Co mmunist world occocthng to Fripfaft militant revo h ittawry bread of Mandw» 
f minimi Bat this Is i distant objective; It It more a hope and a frith thn 
an cad or ate of Immediate action. Hie mom immediate aim mam to us to 
bo at Mows: (a) to efoct the Wert. opeckDy (ha US. from Art and to 
dfarinhh US and Wertera ftnSuenoe tfmywit the world; (b) to torretse the 
In Bn rare of Gemamnirt China la Alia; (c) to In cre as e the Influence of Oom» 
maalrt China t hro ugh o ut the amhrderebped areas of ihe world; (d) and to 
supplant tfm Mneooe of the USSR In the world at large. toperiaPy In the 

1 Them objective^ and the method and style with which they are punned, 
are iwyai ny mcongy. Dj UMue creamon, cy me eppvams m power wiucfi 
the prs ee n t Chtume Commu nl rt lan d sm cm bring to bear to achieve ftdr ends, 
and by the panon ett ttos and mpe ri e nco of these leaden. In the Mowing 
paragraphs we diems these baste factors in more detail 

3. The Chhmsa fenders am dedicated, oven frnatfc; Oa mmun i rta Belief hi 
dm li g htee un mi of their causey the co n eot u ess of dmhr d octrine ^ end the cw 
taiuty of eventual victory sustafaed than through dm arduous and Moody ftfryuar 
suuggm wfsaaa uruuguc cxtfm to comm or wm vase sn mm os bnbi* 

a rtnlmnata jaKarm^dmflangbig dm^5flSBfaHeader ri Sp^f the O e mm a nl i t 
■irw mural, and hwnfllartug India In tha brief frontier hortilthe of 1982 have 
farther heightened their frith In the toundnem of their Jutemrtatta of Com- 
m u rdrt d oc tifa n Although they have suff ered a number of serious setbacks 
•frog dm way, they behove that as frog as them princ ip les are correctly In¬ 
terpreted and appM, China cam be confldeat of eventually gaining fts long- 
range goal of e C ommnn i rt world wftfa fts crater in Feeing. This doctrinal 

Wmmm 0 RRBMO CMC w V—WI V — l wm w y i JMJOIgr wO pnrfJS^i 

ft with prat drive end staying power. 

% n^B|i worn ▼mr 29 n wqpi pm npw cy U Mimmum oonmo^ 
prerides dm frame wo rk for fts appreciation of s pe dft o I ntarnafto nal durations. 
Communht ideology afro hdhaenon fts (aeries and provides ft wfth a partfauMy 

pokey took for a eatton which Is not materially powerful on the world scene. 

SL The Chfrere part of dm calculus brings to psychological, cultural, historic, 
no nenrs wicn inn unew wrfiyi pony 0 (pro 

OnMMC uHSIg His WKf % 90VMC OT mn VdP MnMwU Il KWIglS pOKj# 1110 

Chinese fr i den look b ac k on at feast three tho usand yean of cultural heritage. 
They have a s tron g sense of the centr a lity of their nation, blstny. and coltive, 
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lid this fading generates an ar rog an t and patronizing attitude toward other 
nations and peoples. It also makes them highly sensitive to any real or fancied 
slights or disrespect Those ch ara cteris ti cs, already vWble fa China's contacts 
wfch European "barbarians" in the 18th ceubny, were Intensified by the subse¬ 
quent oouns of those relations. The i m p os iti o n of fo rei gn enclaves* spheres of 
Influence^ end ertraterrflorfalfty in the 19th and early lOth centuries has left 
aioiBaiindfaMledHi|a>a^aane9mciMs nmos^ ^ 

0L Npfarfs policy is abo shaped by what the Onmaui a fats call "objective dr* 
cu mrtsn oes." One of them dr eamstaaces is tint China is a materially under¬ 
developed country. Its armed fames cannot roach far beyond China's bou nd - 
arias nor can tiny conduct the kind of technologically advanced w a r fa r e of 
which the US and the USSR are capable; hence China poces a direct m fl ttary 
thrmt dyhnd^ parts of Ada. China is dependant on jarpor fadci^ ^ 

tin vhtual t — ti no ti on of Soviet ooops mti on In 1980 noosmSriod facremcd con- 
IMb wltii Wetit r n Rerope and Japei to tide end. China's agrfaultnm has 
proved fasaficfaat to faed a vast tad espendfag population, and this has famed 
wiping lo mb swfni vs purchases of grain abroad. On the othar hand, tin 
my nyfafa of China's population encoura g e s faph^i aspiration to become 
a dominant worid power and wnblas the regime to accept manpower bases 
wflh limited qualms. This, along «th the g eographic sftes of the co u ntr y, 
makes the C h in e e leaders batteve tint China could, if n seemar y, absorb a 
tre m e n dou s amount of mflttary punishment and. in the long run, stiO envel op 

about their abttty to surriva a nu c l ea r attack. 


p roved! 


fatotim 
tion of i 


unique ex perienc e of tin Chinese Gonmnudrt Party (CCP) hi figfa- 
way to power In over two decades of guerriOs warfare agtiust vnt 
s trong ly c o nditi o ned the thinking of the Chinese l eade n . Mao Tsa- 

s that fa pmetim the Chhwmsnd O o Bunadti In g redients ere th o m u^i ly 
To a c o n ti dem b h estent then, Btiphqfa f oreign pahey fa a p rojection 
mid mane of tin p rinc i p les mid concents develoocd In the proseow 
hfaa's long cM warUbed, (SuTfi^ pofcyfa 
a strategy for rs v ok iti o naiy war. That fa. It a p p are nt ly fa conceived 
of conflict rather than of adfustfag re lati one with other states hjr 
ns ravolutlonmy wan against those who ilpi tfasmsrivss wltii Chinas 
i ere encouraged and s up po r ted; and any o om pr o m fa a or concretion , 
tea made saya d io nt by somo tactical tituatiou, fa viewed as son endsr . 
net polities fa v iewe d as a great guerrtfla struggle fa which dm op¬ 
to be co ns t an tly haramed and threatened. 


8L Tim Chfa ■■■ Owmuafat s have a mply donomhated their afatftty to coo- 
oontrsto on lon g-r a ng e goals fa the boo of mmtffjy hopeless odds mid often 
at dm espenes of A rt-t erm pdn. At the and UP their Long Mack when 
tfarir forces had d windled from over 800,000 to aboat 25,00% they kept work in g 
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toward tba day whea they would co nt rol all China. Hiey emphasised the 
con c ep t of protracte d struggle, holding that a unified and de t er m ine d gro up 
Moving correc t prin ciple s could In time wear down a divided and less dedi¬ 
cated en em y, no matter how great his Jtetkl superiority. They believe that 
■ accessi o n of deferis indicted at points of enemy weaknem wifi gradually 
erode his strength and eventually reduce him to abeokrto Inferiority. This policy 
of patience and tag-ranjp perspective reflects both Communist and tradMoori 
Chinese ways of thinking. 

9. An i mp o rt a nt c oncept which helps sustain the Chinera will In the hoe 
of Indefinitely p rotra c ted straggle is ai pr es rad in Mao s admonition to have 
c on tempt for the eoemy strategically hut to r espect tun tactically. This means 
that tha weaker force must have complete co nfi de n ce in ukfcmte victory—it 
mu* have con te mp t for the wifi and staying power of the enemy. But in 
al actual w ygw o enli with the enemy on the rood to that ultimate victor*, 
the weaker ram mu* be constantly co n s ci o u s of the immediately superior 
s trengt h of the enemy. Following this line, Peiping* fore ig n policy has gram* 
and dangerous ambitions but is ahno* always cautious and realistic in pracliut. 

IQl The Chinas leaders acquired dak p reran t power through decades of 
violence , which leads them to lay great strew on the cficacy and n ecessity of 
using violence in p un a * of natfonol abas. They fed that it to Ineffective to 
modify the press* world order; it mu* be d es t ro yed and replaced by a Coro- 
mud* (Cfateese'Ctyle) world order. Moo has said: "All power lows from 

Um mmwm Off m llSViag DO MM m m&m mm ilWl m MMR tyiUPH 

Off wVN ORW| DM UBMH W ffOMOVWy IT®® DO WO O U ny llUi QpfOH 

whaws r they are able to do so. So ter, they have not been able to orgitese 
much of da world on thdr pattern. This leaves them with ttitetod respoosi- 
btttis^ free to porsue a guerrilla offensive sniping harassing, and exploiting 
the di B c ul ti ra of those vnbo d ef end the steins quo. They are in the pnriHon 
of poMcol W attacking the "ins," blaming them far au the evfis of a very 

1L The Chinera Coumnul* leaden view the nations of the world as fallfog 
luio three groups: die Commute* world, c o mprising Chine and the other Com* 
mud* state* dm capfiaH* world, comprising the US, Western Europe; the 
white nations of the British Cornmooweahh. and Japan; and the Third World, 
t flwpri steg tho u n der developed, ex-colonial, mostly n on wld le nations of Asia, 
Afrioa, and Latte America. Eschewing traditional bahutoe-of-power politics, 
F ripte g has ch os en to chafiengs the US and USSR simultaneously. Out of 
rmpect for theftr goady superior material strength, Peiping strives to avoid 
a head on military confrontation with either of them, choodng rather the Third 
World as Itiprimsiy arena of contention. This also redacts a concept developed 
In the drin as r dril war, when the Comm un ists conducted their struggle in 
the un d er dev el oped countryside rather than in the dries. 

11 In the Third World, Fripteg uses the full gamut of foreign policy i nstr u ¬ 
ments, selecting and mixing than according to local drcumstences. The Chinese 
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a pparandy pteep particuhr hope on the use of fa m ynq r In this arena, holding 
net ft in thine rather tfan In die Advanced cepftalht countries that dpMs *st 
w w h don ei y pwuwt can he generated under present coo dft lo o e . They try 
to p ro m ote and assist leeal Vara of Ufanadoo 4 wherever practicable. The 
C h i n e e hm rafted Mao*t coocept of gnmih warfare to the level of a Taa^ 

1/kJt ft 

W mi pm « wiiOT wf OH I UO P L 


13. Hie aopad a l virtue of this m ethod ft that ft ran usually be panned at 
bar ooit and little iftk to Co mmun h t China. It uses local manpower and, 
as fnr ns ponribht local or raptured sodpsaat Fdpfag provides (nihiaa 
advioe, n Shafted am o unt of material, and maistve propaganda sup por t Witt 
a smal investment, Fdpfag has caused peat trouble to anti-Communist forces 
la Africa and hi Southeast Ada. Tlw C&am rote fa the Congo has bean such 
mot mourn kho aisunomon ©ora cousins mmm wttsi 

|||^^ lo VfatUUB, B of {BibcST 
ftp come toft) play, and die riib to F dpfag are much greater. 


14. As a totaHtaifan nation, Communist Chfaa pursues a total f ordpi policy; 
evray act ft seen as a political act At the soon time, ft rem ains acutely aware 
ef the pfanlfttfc nature of most nations and ton fts polic y hwtraments s e le ct ivel y 
•ptlast dtferaut ta rg ets wfthfa each co u ntry. Diplomacy, trade end aid, prape» 

met the ^wetre of appmchfag nuclear w rap one capabili ti e s aD theee are 
need fa ato mosdy and fa varying pcoportioo i as deemed appropriate. Ptapa- 
fta dt ft an fastr u ment particularly congenial to the e v angriftt lo nature of 
Chfaera nommunhny and It ft suftable to a notion whom material power Is 
Ihalted. The Chfarae use ft wth peat nUL As one example, theft ability 
ten oat a apecuiS^sr rtcigpiiyo w& visaei g apmanes, tnciucung masses or 
ap p ar e ntly r a tha da iHc peopl e fating the s treet s, hoi bed a marked efeet on 
oven so sophisticated a gnat as Puftn’i Ayah Khan. Every Chfaera who 
frauds outside the c ou n tr y , from the urbane and subtle Chou Ea-bd to the 
ft an active agent of Mpta^s 


1& In the o apfaymeat of Its various means of advanci ng fts f nrdpi policy, 
Ibfafag ft gsnsraBy idbla p r a ctic a l and oppfl rtim fa f l c i Although the Infteenoe 
of the sodoooonomln theorfas of eomssunhm any ocradonatty lead the Chfarae 
Oonmumbft to mftrand a particular dtustiou, they do not let dm t h eorie s 
a ofa u d y fahlhft theft chofae of naans for fcnplementfag theft poHdra. Guided 
by the C o n— m ht o pe rati o n a l code diet da end Justttes the mans, they 
nanny employ tactics wucn noon pa roeuw r uotnnmiiiic ©cones, os in tnesr 


Id By punufag fts fordpi policy p e n ftte utl y and energetic a lly, O wuiuid s t 
Chfaa has hod much more Impact on the world than its military and econo mic 
p ower would tee© to Justify. Both Wa sh fa gfan and Ifracow era faceting modi 
of theft a tte ntio n on their various p roblem s with Peiping. This results len from 
the p o te n cy ef C h farae policy than from die peculiar vu ln erab ili ty of the 
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SEptif 

■■wbmi m pVRH i»i4 ' wm i iwi Wi i® nspo ^^pmuoQ oc fsigiisii 
empties la Africa and Adi has left a political vacuum, m arke d by uncertain tad 
flhfftiqg national aMgananN and chronic Jntiabfltty He mw nations wfth 
tfeftr weak, toyri wo e d governments are highly vulnerable to Peiping's fine. 
With Inga e a ycrt a tl o n a and imall capabilities, mr people an frustrated by tie 
mw f«o end naturally inclined to blame tbdr sms on wch ertrmal laden 
as en lo nl a lti t axploftatl o n and racial do mfcmfl oa, It is not too bard to sell then 
radical "sol u tions* to tbehr problems. And not load Im po rtan t k that In e war- 
da rin g world, troabhmahers who want la upset the adding order can gd by 
wfth a great deal, not became of thd w is dom or strength, b. * became at ftbe 
reluotmme of otimrs to Idea up the dnSeng^ 


I. POUCY TOWARD THE CAPITAUST WOOD 

17. IdaologM and netionafartc eonpubioni converg e to make the US Com 
meld China's primary enemy. According to Communist doctrine, the US, 
■a the loading 4 "eytaBti faopsrfallst" power, is the devil which mud be dedroyed 
la d wno ntr ata the eow e e t nem of C o uuaun ia l doctrine and to dear the way far 
Qonoanidpdpan From the point of view of Chineae nationally the US 
Is the power which frestrstas completion of the udSodfcm of China and blocks 
Chinese emblems in Southeast Am. The US presence In the Wadarn PedSe 
appams to the Chinese Conunanists as the maior mtiftary threat to their s ec u rit y. 
If China Is to dominate the Far East, ft mod reduce and eventually 
US strength Ja the area. 

IS. Communht China's hnmndhits sec u rit y interests and the Aort reach of 
ft* mftftmy power load Prtptng to oonesotrats its main fo r dg a polky efforts 
on dmagfag the baknoo of forces in the Far East It works enrnmftthgfy to 
stir up snti A m s riwn Mg sm o o g other Far Eastern peopl es and to 

la abandon Taiwan, At Iha mnmmt, however. Piping's policies are undergoing 
theti mod violent and dangerous tart fa Vietnam. 

IS, far other parts of tbs world, the Chfnsra Cnmmim ts ts are using w ha teve r 
means they can to weaken the US. Their aim is to foster and support anti- 
fc a pwMrt ravo hiti nn wham practic a ble, as a means of scattering nd draining 
US strength and ertablfahhg the US in tin* ayes of Asfcuw, Africans, and Latin 
Amerioms as tin wbfta haperfakrt oppremor. 

SOL Urn rad of the smiled aapftalld world is seen by Peiping as an Jater- 
mediats mo co m p ri se d of c o un tries which, whtio qyftafbt tbe me dve s, am 
nlso vic ti m s of US aa y lo ftattav Among these nation, Itipfrg tries sfrnel- 
tmously to fautid up China's pos i tion as a recoy tod power and to weaken 
tim US po sitio n of l ea der ship . Peiping has been quick to espioft and to am 
carnage Ftench action s dk wpti to of Weston unfty. The C h in ese have played 
upon Western European lalsmrt in trade opportunltias by mnding wfcSe-rangfog 
pur hating missions which have aroused a sp orta ti o n s far in excess of Chios's 
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•etail abffity Id buy. Op wpci l H o w for this mm market tods Western and 
Jspmmm loiMMim to pseeamo thsfr governments for isapnmd tektiam with 

Mte 

i u 

m. policy toward the communist world 

XL b rec tal yam, the Soviet Union ho* come itcrtaifagty to rival At US 
oi i doduM problem bi Chfame Ionian policy. In this cue, too, n o M o n ol h - 
op aao maongpoai w»fs pm ?& wmms snong nm^rt mpng bow seas 
Moscow as a rival for laadenhip of the world Gomaranbt m oveme n t, as a 
danfsroudy degenerate force which threatens to lend dm mov em en t into a 
re vMon h t, neo4xnnrgeob dead-end, and as an tmlaithfiil ally who refusal to 
hod p roper support to legitimate C h i n ese objectives. The Chinese leaden are 
also well Imbued with traditional ntf-Ruahn feeling; they am acutely co n s ci ous 
of IMt tenrfeorial grabs, mssntfal of aomerous indignities perpetr at ed by dm 
C on muad s t Rumfeas, nervously aware of their long c o mm o n boondmy, and on 
guard egsbrnt Bnsrfan subversion of Chfams border tribes. The bitter rivalry 
with dm USSR s o m e tim e s diverts C hfaess en er gies from their focus on this 
UR bat often dm same coarse of action can serve both anti-US and anMoviet 
mb, as it does in Vietnam. Wo behov e diet, unlms a mafor International war 
■iamb Mn>» rwipng wiu c him m mi inicii m mvm mocnmp Dcyooci aw 
period of this arttatte. 

XL Naoathdf.st, Pdphitft attitude Mood the Soviet Union I* wi i wb o l 
ombivotet no USSR Jo raeopted oo the pfaaeer Conomriri action oad 
the Moot pwM raoraba of the Oamioafat coup. The CTihawa repot that 
» b hfag ltd Mngr by to vi tto ai rt t oad otm hop. that oomo day ft wil be 
ran by nan wbo wfll uae Soviet power to tupport the C b t o ra o bn. on world 

amILm V|Cm# aI«i ^ Li mna «m 

MMDBM pOBJi XAVJr MM CMM rnM pli BQTBDkID ImmMI M Ml 1M* 

d ivi ded world Co — M — vraw nt Yet the tactic; they enploy to undcr- 
oriao the praoo a t Soviet lradwridp toad to aplft oad vraahn the ■eraraoat 
Tlw Matter it further ton yU c ote d by the fact that the oeHontHttic oi poo te 
M IMII I WW OfWl ®i CMAOMB It RW oOVMt RKB MM p flO pH Wmm 

Jot the leaden. 

XHTho fWam attodt on Soviet tad er t hi p it conducted throughout tit. 
trarid oad at al levoh. Since at lerat MOL the CMarac have atrfvea with 
Rdr baited araeto to proraote the overthro w of the Soviet ta dor riilp . They 
probably Wow dot by ployed a tap part in the downfall of Khnahchev, 
md they probably do aot opwt Bradnev oad Kotygin to tat long. It b 
•nbkriy, bowevar, that they expect toon to tee the USSR taboo ova by Soviet 
taifan who would fallow the Pripfag Bne. Wfthfci the Bloc, they encourage 
fadapendonw Uhe that of Banaoia and, when pooriblat defection to the ChhMae 
*K oi by Albania. la aonw non-Qommunltt co uo trta, eg, Japan oad New 
Zealand, they hove captured the local TtaimMiht party; In othen they ora 
pt o ra o tb ig party ipttto. 
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ti In Com mun is t front w ww m nidi as the World Federation of 1Mb 
Unions, Ibjf toy to capture the leader sh ip and swing the behind 

China's militant pol i cies. They bn had considmbb wceea in Umldng or 

BBIw| wVNi p W l CipUMI IS® WTMWil AuiHUItn WEMBIilyM 8HQ QOMCfQMCSa 

For tbs fare aaoa bl o future they era UMy to eontinaa thdr campaign to replaco 
buvm nacnisp m moR raovmmo unou^uum w wife 


IV. roller TOWARD THE THRD WORLD 

SL "Ask, Africa, and Latin Amsrioa” is a phrase which nocun with monoto¬ 
nous fr e qu ency , not only in Heipkgs propaganda, but in Its theoretical journals 
and d o m e stic in do ctrinati on progr ams. Tho Chinese leaden claim that the 
underdeusbped nati o n s on dime throe continents r epremn t threo- RR hs of the 
world end ffcy r a ti on that by getting mod of them nations to fbffow the C h i nes e 
Ine Petpfeg can amoro the eventual achievement of Rs goafc In this Third 
World, the Cfchmso not only aim to erode US strength, but to dbpbce Soviet 
Mdc nh lp of leftist m ovements; they aho take up popular cause s k the area 
end try to cstaUkb themselves as tho ch a mp i o ns and mento rs of the under- 

OBwR^pCO MKIOIH^ 8 MWXi 0£ IBO OWMKX CQOTttOB OMlOBIinKOfu Ivlpfln^ CVOtQH 

em p hasis on formal communism and I nstead stremes anti-imperialism, national 
Rbsration, and Ins openly, aathwhfto foaling 

k The groats* Impact of Fripfeg’s pdky, as might be aspocted, is felt In 
nearby parts of Ask, tad the theater of primary interest at present is Vietnam, 
wiwrgi rmpmg m vmy rsuen micreiroa m wnnn ykomd 

to the Asian Onasmm k t bloc, It k probably ovsn more co nc e r n ed about bow 
deveiopmeati la Vietnam affect Nptagi struggles agskst Washington and 

kailma hm|*L|1u aRsteatyim 

RRRr* IBOiglHj ISSilSy ▼ KOMIM WIHKW* Owwly HBTO wwne 

that Nptof( poUcks m coro fa kady in HanoT* bat fataat 


t 7 . Fatptofaa 


a* m omMhr to 


■0 doubtan tfw wnto w offtflfaatbatthaUSfca "papa Mger* tad dot 
t p rapwi y c c pdmtod Nor A Iteration' am be brought to • w cce of ul e» 
m spun or ua oppot^^m, wit aou c nnnging on a m a jor nw ernmw wau war. 
Frtpfcg now appears to be seekkg a deeWvs and bumlllkting defont of the 
US. If a Oansnunkt vi c tory could bo brought off in South Vietnam fta tho 
face of US n fk sy po wer , Pe ip ing would bevs made a major advance k world 
•inks. Tim Cbkeee Hank the Cnmmimht dhpute would be vindicated, Soviet 
pretenrioru to lmdsnhip of the world mov em en t would be discre di ted. US 
omabOty to counter local gserriBa ins u rrectio ns would be placed hi doubt 


dnu tq flm ut the world, and US pnutige s erio u sly d ama ged. Friphigs atro g surn 
and sggrsmlremim would lacrosse, wfado its efforts to tale over lea do nhip In 
dm Obmmunkt m oveme nt and fat dm Third World would be yeally advmmed. 
Csmmunkt fofluro to achkvs their object i vss In South Vietnam, on dm other 
ImndL would kod to dkcredR dm Chinese before other Cnmnumliti and in 
the Thbd World and to chock their momentum in world affairs. Thro, to dm 
Chhma e lenders the prem nt straggle involves vastly greater stakes than the 
control of South Vietnam. 
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^SGpttf 

181 Njpfag also k dwd certainly anrions to avoid a—larton of the Vist¬ 
as®—a s truggl e into i major Sloo-US war» which ndgfrt destroy China's peh»- 
fufljy acquired todostrial and advanced woapooe fadUtki and prove die Cota— 
Hoe on world Onmmmbt policy to have been daugsroudy wrong. While the 
Chtness may be quite coeident that a wider war caa be avoided, they have 
bean making pre par a ti o ns lor the posslbllfly el at lead a Halted en gag emen t 
glowing out ol US attacks agUnit North Vietnam. To date, they have not medo 
rfcky couateno om to the limited US air strifes hi central North Vietnam. 

nWRuMH^ WO wmmm UlRS %BK UBStEAR KmKmm S®i 9% p w p W B ID IUK m 

major ari&tary coailct with the US should they feel thetr vftal security Jntareits 
threa te ne d by US ac ti o n s . The Commuiliti almort certainly feel that the tide 
Is —Jog s trongl y hi thdr favor In South Vietnam. They therefore are almost 
certahdy gjvteg the Viet Gong and North Vietnam every e n co uragem ent to 
hold on In the her of US bnmhhigi and to sustain or stepup thdr pressursi 
to the South. In the meantime. they will continue to do what they can to 

— ha—Rnil and MS it nmtmaHn y .. far mmmmMtm ul !R bomblafi 

end for US wfthdmwal bom Vietnam. 


18. In the rest of Sontheest Aria wd— the rih ta tt o n ahers dmrpty. tap ing 
is Ufety to conthme is c uri e nt p oU cl e a . It will coothme to s u pport Indooeria’s 
eggnoenrot anmwnmera poncma wnea f4Ssisig io conum me cow ana was so 
Ownewa i ri China. It will also support the ptwtb h» power of the taping- 
orlentod Indenesfei Gonmumlst Party. In the Indonesia Meleyihi, confronta¬ 
tion, Putyfag mas the prospect of a conflict which could further undmdne tha 
US-UK position hi the area at ittle or no cart to China. The Chinese will con- 


oonthma thalr guarded tolsnmoa of Ne Whi's regime hi Burma. taping wfll 
ononatago Mma Shnodfi sstf*OS aedritto s but probably wfll stop short of 
nay ten nomnrihaswts which m%ht tevolvo It too deeply, la the PW1ipplai% 
taping wfll conthme Jta efforts to promote hfeud trends end enthAmsrh 
canton, but probably without notable suceesa 


taping tain a long view end Is p r ep ared to go a step at a thne toward tha 
distort goal of a Ownmuaht Japan. Dartsg Sm not few m o n ths , the stress 
wfll be on dto npfl hg Japan's rsbti— wflh the Hepnbfle of China on Taiwan 
by net tactics as ImlsHn g on Japan— Cove n—t gee— on low for 
mejer Oammuaht Chin— purds&sn Irtptog will support and sharpen na* 
threetot and loftfct dem en ds for termination of tha US-Japan de fen s e treaty and 
removal of US mfltary bases from Japan and Ohftenwn, but with little pr o sp e c t 
of suoo— daring tha p eriod of this asHmata. taping will continue to be tha 

OO0NMM ■MD0DOB mm wm J f l WW UWIWUM C IW/ ■DO Will Kip 

>o faamm •§ fafcnac. fa tM SockB* Party ttd oAm It ftfa pmpt md to 
warn dkaato wttbto (ha raBng liberal DwomM c Itatjr. 
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31In Snath Aria, China wffl condom to woo Pakfctaa and to play open 
PakWan'i tear el Indie and the effecti of US mfltay aid to India. It wM 
cany a* Hi hud with India but probably wfll not totta to I lWIIMn It Bay 
anc o n ra f n tie leftwhg Qmmantota fa lade to facretm their tatt gn va ra m mt 
aotfvly, ai parhapt, tarn to ririrace. Agakat the wl Hlmalqm iltto, 
which farm an atom me far India, ft wfl condone kt toady |mnm to 
order to toner then under hurra ri ng Cemmmkt tofracnca. Peiping, which 
had eoual doable toluaneu In the Bawdoanafce pwaainwl In Ceylon, wffl 
pw UM y promote itrikea end other faram af reririatni to the new g ee m a u cat 
ef Dudlay tea an aye Ira 

91 IB Mpta^s view, Africa fr the aecaad peat ana el oppcrtanky. Cto 

frlaafr -« yj ^ |- m 

hqrh^ umr wn wi on n» MgHBOuic bmotvbv mow ■ my (wo w 

Ihne yean eld, to impact bai ban icmarhablei The ti to large peit a function 
el toe peat wheiMy ef the ana; a u a e th eku , Peiping* l ato toy la 
phfrtog widely varied op prwtauMtn fc no te wo rthy . la aome cr u m b im, inch aa 
Congo (Bramtvf&e) and, antfl aw ed y, Bur u n di , fr need faribmy to peat ad¬ 
vantage. In othan, It haa need araanwlc aid. miaapag to gat coaridwctl* 
peHUeal arihago eat el Be ofcn. Chtoa hat made thaw aBwa on a naetriag* 
bari* aeHM to the lent el panta hot aaat la toe fanaol aedlta on eooapara- 
Uedy gtncraaa tonaa. Although Ptfptogi mfeaiy eld b largely dmdmttoa, 
It la lawnn to he r u pp ly fag awaa to active or potential rcvnluH o—tea hi aaeenl 
African nation* factodfag toe Caaga (UepehHBa) rmd Moaaaaliqnc, 

African mp pcrt nto far a UN teat far Geoaaaaht China, When h^hg 
haa antoaaalaa. I aaaa overt gpl a m a ij wfto tone eacecaa. Kadnagt Write of 
n at i ona l laadaw have paond e l ecti ve. Ptaarier Chau Sadai haa eUtod A&faa 
twice to toe paat year, and a number af African leaden hear been latlamd nrfth 
apetotoriar ncaptieaa In Vt^ptog Cammnafrt China tu hri d late aaw a a i African 
fa nm ali and looda toe a an ttoian wth Cfrtoaee p ro p ap ai da toarataca. Afrieana 
aae to oag h l to Chtoa far tottotog In w b ve nl oa and gomffla warfare. After 
cthan aw tubridtoad far riudy at Chfaaae unteawMea. The atadant paapaaa 
haa had qpoty auceam. with many cl toe African atudantt ratmatog dHDmlaaad 
and a ttiChto te a Daring the new law yean, Nptog fa Ucely to teoeaae kt 
oiaato In Africa euhetentiaDy, 

91 In Latin A meri ca, Peiping wffl aha teak to caam trouble for the US. 
It wfl probably afro aeah to hapemru ralatiam nrito tome eririing Latin American 
gaeaaananto part hala riy tf tola toeoKea a woreentogaf lelationt between ftem 
and the U1 In general, how e v er, Ihip to g Caeca a am ataUa metal order 
la Latto America toon to Africa, and toon will ha fearer opeakp to eapUt 

Omnm a lit parttot w*h dec to Motcaw, the facuc of Feeing* dart among 
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them partfei «l probably ba to grin foothold* tot y to subvert dm tan 
hta oow whom pnasttdei and to teeter splinter parte where It cannot.at ft 


baa aM dona In tan, Ecuador, and Brasfl. taping will abo continue 
promt efforti to Ineraafo its Inftuoooa ia Argentina's taa nh t a movement 
StaoOtai r e l ati ons tppam to have deteriorated sharply to the last few mouths. 


IVpn|l LIB) JURfiifKSMI pcO^IR) Umj DO UDpOU Uj 


V. POKJCY TOWARD INTERHATIONAL ORGANttATONS 

35. The UN at onoo attracts and ropds tho China* Gomnmnlsts. They 
leal a mWoo to occupy China's aoat as one of the big ftw in te UN. 
tiny wfli contftona to scab International rapport for their mambmehipt portly 
as a amttar of prat%% and partly to create problems lor the US. However, 
tey stffl bitterly resent the UN effort ogriast them In Korea and are stung 
wf ® ■bbdu Bw w iiiii iyyo w pciw fl n|0iM w m^BBmwsss^ limy pmKQMrKy 
object to the UNs peacekeeping activates, which they consider are perforrsed 
at the. behest of the US and w hi ch are rimed at damping down da vay kind 
of disorders tho Chlnris whb to promote. 

in rmpmg nsa us nmmuneami meemsi doc m oomg a pan or n 
ria atfis UN. which has no amt In dm GUbob fia— I ommumb world 
«taw, bat b obg tto UN fa tto itort im and mmtudty dwtwy fa g ft. It it 
dMrijr not f wpe d to pay * pin (or utohftnn On lb contnijr, ft Mb « 
pin t to ogaMon of Ntttatoto Qto far fcWnf. Tto CUnm Oon- 
■aft Into led ttot, ekboagb bgrncnltoi to get along onttkb tto 
UN, tto UN ribtMpnnd to (notion it t world orp nlnMo n wbdc • 

rfnftSbn^^fSS^tobtoMdwZt^tltonnftSen 

3T. Tto CMmm OmnU Inden tow tomtfaal coofanen on Doctor 
db——t wfth tbrfto cydctoa. Wbfle ttoy gradate ttot total nudnr 

pound ttoy ebo into ttot wefc dtoSuaa* fa bgbly nM c dy b be met 

IDW Jf69H |QMJT wODKI IMS CWBIfliy (CRBO ID Dfi99pK 
of their own tedUttes). Thus their p ropagm da support of co m p let e uudear 
dteanomnent Is no amva than a means of wtatog credit with tte neutndhte 
and h a ve r o ts who want to sea US and Soviet stockpiles de rtm yed. 

& A siptant, longer term gambit which te Chinese may ba undertaking 
Is a eort ef erto rtto aimed rt ending US protection of Tehran. They have 
hinted dot they may refuse to enter any ag ree m e nt for the le ma sd rilu n of 
au fleer waepom while the US stands betwee n them and the "mxmsf of dm 
bland. They hope thus to amshil increasing pressure against the US portion 
ad to weaken Taiwan's defense. 
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VL 10NQ4ANQE PROSPECTS 

3QL As loot as the pmnt potsp of hard-Boe, Long-March veter ans ranalos 
hi c on tr ol of Omnad* Chin* which Is Wbtfy to be well beyond the period 
of this esthnota. dynamic, aggressive policies will be cowttnoed, pomtbty 

mm a ccele r a ted. Hor the succeeding generation of keoden will ect Is un¬ 
certain, as we know Kttle about them. Their lack of ospsrienm hi the outride 
world, however, eod their aumy yean of OM-ddad fadoctrfcatlcn do not gh« 
much pranbe d ■ imnUt chimp. FUkemm^ tha* am no dw M i f 
mbritoa* far Chtoa’i food and popakttoa problom, aad mob ptychologtal 
factor* at tha o n egm e * ariring bom tha Chtorm am* of o wp a rt o rity at a 
paqpl* and a* tba padlm of W nrnnmtnton «d tobiblt the devafapaaat 
of a tptrft of coaporatfan aad cu np on d o a far a hmg tha to come. 
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POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


THE PROBLEM 

To miyn Communist Cbm mt ripiifad politics! p roble m s 
and to estimate Its political character over die neat few yean. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. Ha d e dicated , narrowly doctrinaire men who nile China fas- 
IdaBy pined dm support of the Chinese people by swiftly unifying a 
country in ch a os But their adventurist ""Croat Leap Fonvavd* pron 
paa laded disastrously, su bst anti all y s e du c in g p op ular fai th in the 
leadersh ip and popular support of tbs p rogr ams . Despite their fad- 
met, die dwindUng gro u p of ddaJy leaden remain determined to 
cany dvos^i political and wdal programs that will p rod u ce a mod- 
embed Chkrn, and a "View fit— in n h t own.* 

B. lliiipcdkyh dm work of a remarkably small and stable gotqp 

of men. Mao and Ms li eute nants have; over die past three decade* 
avoimm major anenuu fmmnm ana 10 aanm younger oiooa 

Into their ranks. In recent years the leadership hes famed inward 
upon itself; it has virtually di spe ns ed with formal party meetings and 
congre ss e s while cloaking Its ope r a ti ons in ever greater se crec y . 

C. Hie party cm exact obedience and oomphanc* bat, despite fts 

campii^gpis» me people auempi w jnsjpisatar munai bx 
and to avoid politic*. Usees attitude* bave widely infected tha lower 
levebaf tfaeparty appwatnia* welL The regime b conendy engaged 
M maedve to “r*fann“ or weed oat mat party cadre* 

and to 'eduoate’’ the people to accept the regimes collectivist pro¬ 
grams. It ha* .nnnmMwd that it wiO launch another pro docMoo up- 
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wife, but thb h likely to dtfer signiBcantly bom the ill-fated Great 
lay Forward. The outlook b for hrrra s ed tendons. 

D. Mao k 71, and moat of hb down or ao domt h eo ten a n ts are 
in their 60a. Mao’s de p artur e probably will not spfct the leadanhty, 
and policy b likely to oontfano along present doctrinaire Knee. Bb 
s o c oeew r s wiB not have Mao's authority, however, and thb may far time 
open dm door to the g ro wth of factionalism inside the party. 

E. Mao’s lieutenants will be s ucceeded to their turn by a genera¬ 
tion of party ve t er ans , now to their 80 b. Although these men give 
no e vi d en c e of a braider, more moderate view p oi n t, they wifl have 
to deal with a hurt of accumulated pra e ura aad may pex foroe be 
mare flexible and prapnatic. At least far the next aeveml yean, bow- 
ever, pofltioal and aockl p roblem s within China are unUhdy to prevent 
ec o nom i c and mflimy development or to force a nrf te ntag of Cbtoeee 
foreign policy. 
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DISCUSSION 


L THE LEACOSHT 

dun • ■bwS! Mfikb dau he lut m vtatd at Iwt two facttoaal 
duBeagu and has purged or act adds • Mutter of hb Beuteaaafe Nw tk 
Jut, Dm laaar obab or 10 or 11 ludu lut bote totriy ttaMt. Tide po op 
It boot, through ope, aeactag the end of the toad Mae Itataag khtd( who 
b 71, to dearer dacfcatog la vigor aad bum bo Mrioaoly ttk ohontt aO the othm 
tpptu to We nodical problem*, if only thee todd t ptol to a dvanci n g ago. 
The avttt g t age of flu PoUtboro h 65 and that of the Central Gtunb to t toOL 
Sbce 19B8, when daata ato ll? uamb rr Central Oa oa nB l e e wee hot auda. 
IS auuhtn hew dteoL Aboat oaHJM af the laakkr taut to bo oOhv ht 

to oodect^io^dlh attfklv tocrecy For MaqS^nltool p o MlH t y 
Jut bote gNa to the o p u a taa a aad daflag of the pert/i six regjtaai baraaa, 
a Major altaratloo la tae party tppa ra tu t undertaken to I960. The ragkoo 
appare ntl y hat a gmwtog p re fa anc o far ad hoc dakbarattoat of the fear top 
loader* rather than fanaal meettag*. Un Jertho provbloni of tbo pn^r cooed* 
tattoo, a party coogrt tt, wfatoh mid otttblhh a aaw oaatxal r n ovn fttao, Jut 
bean ovudua tfaeo 1ML Una a wideatog dtoparity bo t woaa tbo faereafttot of 
party organtoatton aad the retMttoa of powe r hot developed, whflo tbt rote tod 
IMM 09 KnOit OBraay mk CMfgN Of n§§ nw* gpiwm 

& The a Hpu a tot of tike SfaoSovbt dfapota probably npkto torn of tfato 
b eh avi o r. ft b MaJy Oat toau of tfaoat who an to dkCtoor oppottd tptatog 

„|A U.M - Ad. J — -A»»- g± A -almiriiiffciu m Uni I UIm «q — 

VRI MOMOw, law ON pQBOOQ Of mOOQ ££f¥@^NQDg m INRs VnjKKng NNO 
MM mOKOW DM prOi f WJT DOM fly MK OBOHBD^g Ml 

w plattog the dkatatori, Mao ha pre re rvod a eaadUfc front tad dented the 
Soviet* a poleadoal opening. 

4 Mao to faufal aad aapktoot that futare latdtn, antoupared by war aad 
rrvototfaaary rtrifc, wft ftltot to the draggle. Than too todkatfaat tint ho b 
hwrn o da giy aanattu to iihMrei, tad aura aad ana c aac ua o d far paceoaol 
loyalty to hfaaatiL Even oanbr party t o o dm . who taco yoke whh torn* 
crigtotHty, too now tocttoed to repeat chapter tad tana boat Moot ttilnalt 
aad the party Uoo. Tha “cob of Moo* alto eervot to rancUfy hhn aad hb writ- 
tap la wcL fufatoa at to dbeoreagt fatore dovtottoa (ran hb poKctaa. How- 
star, At oak hat loaehad tach tank at to regga* that Mao’* ogatbn b becorebg 
a marwttahg a Stalta'i to hb hat yean. At any rata, to Mao’* efforta to get 
the Vevoledoe' a be a a vbtoat ft back oa the trade, he team to bo faerooUag|y 
tofladfale aad a tb ay and th ow t a tendency to look back opoa hb yean at a 
gutrdDa leader far autbodb of t o p tag with modernity preMeau. 
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& Sbm the page of Dofme Minister tag Tcb-huel tad lib qrmpotofmvs in 
IW there 1m Im BHfe direct evidence of dental to the ioeer deck, 
akhongh then hove bom font te te mtteg dgw of enmiwrkg lor position, 
wc mo eon «sfesss&* id KMonij wnn oonoonce ay cmpics or racoons wnmii 
leadership decks. Yst common me end dt pen hktory of the petty persuade 
ue the* pneonel andp o toko end iMin cdta. R ta w d ipi end sneak Hons 
booed od n^tae) erijfta eatay petty expekooti and mttoM nnioc, ee vdl ee 
e Mfaran oa s oner pobcy, efl tend to wide web a colectfap of non into groupings 

6L Stoce too nstahtohnmt of the Oaammnht regime, todWdeal party leaden 
tom tended to concentrate on one or two nejor ereee of elMty patty, or 
centra l govermoat, or nltey e ietof e n d may tend to r epr ee e n t the speck] 
interests of them owe There hevo been occasional reports of fivoby between 
party orge nfaoHo ne end g overnmen t mtek t rks fo Fdp hi with Liu Standi 
Maos beta apparent, end Cbon En-kf generally regvdcd es Ik respective 
dte—pton e of ewe two groops. Over the yeara; Lfa, party secretary gran el 
Twig Htanfhg and Eo&b u ro member tag dire bora been advocates of o 
npanw ooraerao ami am punou rmpmgs ij'Sirsra! wmm Moscow, 

whSe Chon and FMn Mtekter Chen Y1 eeem to be eoerakt ewe moderate 
and p r a gmatic . 

7. Moo Tto-tang bos ben p rep arin g lor ao onkriy transfer of p ower to too 
promt Chatonen of the gnwnoit, 67-yeer-old tin Sbao-cK who seems to 
be ot Wert or mtenrty dnrtrtoelro os Moo. Although lin k capable and dedi¬ 
cated, be kefcs the chmfcma and prestige of the almoet legendary Mao. IfLto 
does not su nrtoo Mao, party s e cretar y gen e ra l Tong Bd tPfh g end Mftfaoro 

L^L -1-a. Olf ^gylLlgi^ Lm |La kwi 

MBMr M| UW^ OOKB lllii® S^gH TBB OTOBgOw CBKraKBi ® IBB ®gi 

potation. tamkr Cfaoo Ea-tarf, 07, has the seolorty, taatnr% and popakrfty, but 
probably s e wpitai that he koto ntafcknt strength wftfafa the party npeln- 
tkn to take over. The top mltitiry lrodrr, Lin Bk k to chronic fll health and 
tone an weMroly candidate despfte hie r el ativ e yonto (5T). 

a. Wo moot he eartek tote wfth ton dmke of Moo then wffl not be o 
etnqgk for power anmg the arvtvon. Bte we m nothing to sanest tote 
too ktatfal tnostton will not be rektivdy anooth or tote there wffl bo ho- 
modteto dreette dteogas to poEdea, Nerrrthekw. too pemkg of mdi o towe r 
Sj igore ee Mao wfl teetetably have p ta—d oo ns eye ne en Hk no 
cemor wfll be «leader of aaoch noaDer stature end will probably have to contend 
with greteer faction! p c ern o m . At keta until he has coonmeted hk potation, 
too enoeaamr k Ucdy to hove more dttcoby k promulgating end eenykg old 
ctenakt programs. He wID be more vnlneiable ton Meo to criticfn for ay 
paney nnm ins proBHSo umn|w| iwh pis® ns ^gpBg imbuij 
wfl pnUljr Mw upon tin newer. Thk k tfanart c c rkt i to aw 
>wfc|jw fan betow far y m Ui mpwtotokw cad ww faMn 

& An am mougb party n whan fa tfcefc 9k whom tfat go back to the 
Long Marck dtp (1834-USB) to panto a caafawfaq of toe laid guard* tradi- 
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Over the no 
power to 
•ocmdaasaM 
i of Mot way bo i 
i mi Hedy to bo — sowe r to powpacthe; they wfll 
i Maofct pobda. Whelhor they will hove the 




H POLITICAL PtOllEMS 

Mb Up uotfl 1958, the regbne bod the enthurtartfc amt of imp o rt a nt seg¬ 
ments of the population end at kart dm general approval of the past majority 
of Chinese people. Since the failure of the Gnat Leap Forward la MP and the 
ORaa e con omic (nwan, more nes soon a wmsnteg pp oownn me icvwu* 
pantry goah of the Mmrt ri p and tba Individual, materiJrti c goals of the 
peopl e. The regime can conmsaad compttaace end obgdtaq, bfllhi bow 
enable to arouoo the popohtfon ton fa dbfflartonwcut and h pHttol ydp 
Although thorn baa been m hs UnHal rec am y and a general fedfcg that the 
n ipn mew mg mnvnra, me vonner bovunsueusny mr om ivran 

1L China's enonoem econon rie problems would n v e d; hat a Chtowe g ov ern 
awnt of toy d rert pHon. Bat the O—nanlrt wpnt, through hi foitnto 

pramsm. w&s&gm wm me pnwpees w mmu- 
hodtohaktoprepma of rapid Jndaotrtalfe* 
m fti ihaoolMMO p agam and to drt 
to more rnalhtte p repare s which wore adapted to Odea's ftndtod men, 
Nnadaito on a pm capita harts feed production brtDfar bob* pre»Leep 
F orw ar d (MU) Imk fcawpt for the nttay and one or two other favored 
tadnrtries todnrtrtai wpinrtna ton not gammed to arthr ptwA rate. Boon 
now, the npm eaa only hold ant to the people the proepact of auslmftj and 
patoful eodal change orar the ooortag decade. Moreover, to |a*ify the oow 
ttanod authority of the Pvtjr, the njbno mart nilHifee aad adarta h trr to 
new po ft d o s along doctrinair e. and probably ca ntredfatory, lace. 

It Much of thaoeoaoarte faipravameat of the lart two or three yearn to rural 
areas k due to d erentraliaH an into smaller collective onto ad to production 
from private plots and homohold handicrafts ernriod on by fadMdnJb far thrtr 
own prortt Dcapfta tba mtoy pred n ctloo Adas the Chtoeoe Mess are 
dtoasyod by thh r es urg ence of >poutaaoous capftaHmi* aad do not totond to 
kt ft art the prttorn for future Cam policy. Thorn Vapftalht" practices are, 
of contra , mrtfth c ti c ol to the issMi doct r i n a l concept s. They abo interfere 
with the proeoas of rtphootog of reooaroes for state lavertineat. aad bapalr the 
ragtew's nbtifty to return to amative ooDectMst p ro da ctioo programs. The re- 
^hsa to obviously rnodaw to t^^don the oonunono admbiht^^^^t n?f^| 
lb antral in tbe e n try d d», bat for tar of dfanptiaf prodaoHon It bra w tv 
raovod jicrarly od culiouljfi 
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bm amed The 

■mis d tlbe iedmUfll warfare tawds iww^ to nMi dot jots li sffl 
dapremd, thoogh ondoefatodty bettor dm a year or m ago. Tfanmtodfcee- 
ttone tki trodbm fane w mobM poorly to eHoys nmtai ti root years. 
Vkfton to Oemasfat Cbtoa hove bom sorprfcod by the slow pm of wcric 
•od do steering to dlf moce of oori w in do laoOrto dojr too sop- 


14 Ooo of Mpto^s mala potted p roblem s item from do 
do lm4ow l porty cadres apodoly te noil homl Itb 
frm do oomoi and contradictory doentndi pimd 


to oofom “■pT" 1 ** policies, the demand to set as omnplt of 
fey, md the h —i d of eorvfag as scsnpepDOts far the itebi’i 



As a 


ignfltyof 

i id Mostly mnoooa vn cue people my on 


11 One of the out s t rik ing deoalopmofes of do pest year In Cnamodt 
Chloohasbean die faftter attack lunched agrinetChfeufs tatcBectoab. Moots 
reliably reported to fas* sold tfaft He fameatoala fas never ilped fan* 
esfaas «fek ns.” Judging from the regune’i propaganda c a mptlps, than reeal- 
c to reot to te BecteaL would de-cmphariK dear s traggle end done pasty control 
They faor on* awfaa to , p mtte al pafiM osiantod tow ar d e con o m i c do* 
oriopomt end tepoved Hviig standards, la fonfgs pottcy, fay appear to 
faor Pndwhe/i concept of pea cef ul tomUtmmT e o o H r ecom e the dffe- 
enoaa to the ftofatt dtepnte. end vodd sedoee Orion's su pport of tofafton 
efaeed. It Is donbtful Oat tee dews fane any rigelleant support vfefa 

Us® ®80V N O® Hlfy* wm N® I®^pH® ®0PH®DQV NO V 

that Am atone w«l become teimrifct after Mao end fat oUgsted fast left 



17. Tfara fas fate no ootward crideoco ef major tanrion b e tw ee n the party 
end do nlitay dan 1001 Dden Ifinhtar fag TAfai was rwaovad 
from effae faoooao he append the Gmt Leap Forward end comm pragma* 
ch^antod to fa ttteiismi^^ of polttsd tefarioettan end ooQ^nfitmy 
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orawM or Botw nunry on vcdbku hmnCi otocc i d c h, cm r^nr ns 

TO»I Omfl^lCfl US wmmmmM mm NJM¥ m fiw ■IUIUU IQTOm* I IMP 

have I ncluded fcwted radon, f wfawdJ tre at men t lor the famfllci of m >fc » 
non, and a sue tafacd wnpolpi of pottdcal indoctrination combined with a 

it-It in III i A A - mmJhJ VUaHw ilnn ft^k * 1 ^ t-g > a_ 

w cssnow# »ouiji cdo mh^ei or Jn^tOrhiobc m 
mno bn probably fono a long way toward sa tfcfytng the demands of the 

- at- -I- *n— --- ^ 

PIOC0mHPO 81 IMBJfo IWVUQMOH^ OR HRIQCVK BOOOKIOB OC EliUUIjr iJlliSSif HI 

May IMS MgfNb that the patr fa oat (uly aatfcffed «tt (far ' 
portly- of At annod fan** and Aot ft may tear • i 


M. THE BOME* PROGRAMS 

IS. b the M of MSI At ngtao MM to holt B* Mmt Im the «%M 

CBBWWW pBNl OK IDO wVOBI liip f !■ WHS II mm COUMIM pn^IRi MO w 

hunch a Vithlhl education’ camp aig n. Thb canfoign, with Aa objective, to 
Ao mrdi of Mao, af 'cdncatfaf an ow» and ww r p o lil wg oar r iw M iay 

la* _ »_ 3 .1 ■ - - to.. a M--.— _X at-- --a _-1 -■ __ «-- 

iwn, wofmanw wwot^msssm w& p onm ra i UHPBjpss ok fits TVgnce » mo pony. 
11 m crtart of At pofifcol rocaufauctfan raptood fa Indicated fcy da fart Got 
* b cortnpd a hating la to wm pan. It fa now op pown t dwt to aid- 
ini toe ragane oecsaeo to elevate dodi as noamotc m&& ann-ooviac campatps 
to a new pftch of mtwwPy the of "tfiaip and oe rapki dan stn^ g U on the 
fal c rn a H o— 1 and doraortte fronts." The revival of the dan Struggle tan, 
though hu ge l y con tri ved, p rovide s a scapegant fchn cneaaieO nr p r e v i ou s 
□worts, piw a maKara. ngu maihsi p oiaicai pe yn, ana cw — a pnra 
ecnbtet botMMo dw party of Moo*i caotewnfate *nd At t dnMfa | lafafah 
ton’of (ha Soviet Union. 


N. Although aiwnpoatog oB ctoaa aad poop*. Ao ragfaai eaopoipi 
todtoRy ha bow faoHoed oa rural ana, oneehfly on the lao to wl oadna. 
The ngteo’i tochnhfoo fa to ad tato t locotty a poup of outrtefan, tododtog 

- ml -h o— o—l*-1_ 3 t o ■ • a- ■ -• - - -t-J--J-- % ■- • - 

wm w onopnovu uno ^Mwrmws, caorat mwi^guni non mg 

straggle mBtagi wnere tnsy must cot&g^< o t otr ennae 
and enpga la seif-erftidun. For those (and they are hi the great majority) who 
have ownratt ted nritor crisMi and who wlBfogly coeftn, rite pi mishm ent maDy 
o o nriris raer ely of nato ria g misappropriated lands or paying Ana* although it 
aray oho Indodo dtontmaL For more serious crinei or yim to oa nfm. the 
p n riah ra rar Is to be labded n "darn enemy* and to be lent to n labor camp w, 
in tbo nod tom cam a anton c o d to death* Thera it ranonttog evUonco 
that the oampatoi k impairing. rather than rira n gdra n tog. rim fervor of the 



flU Hm wighnn bn» rande It dear thnt It meana to restore Its rural oontioh nod 
to pet the fcrahrtfea In the eoantrysfcfe baefc an the trade Mplng hee revived 
the peasant sm o ri a Hon e which ware used during the tond-reform era (1060-1998) 
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la Uly end jnppw hcJUdi end rich pwaiifa fa the pot ymr, tar and 
PlpuMHi Awocfatto— lad Cepaw Imw fan fanned tojMpcr- 

QN^ttis nd productive cdddW * pcMoti IWm c^uitttlon nijf 

be ned to pm for e hem tadumirf pifa to An mi cod Id 6m 
•ocmooMoo d fawatNut Kod^ otrowriw^ Ac ibjMtiflM of Ac bcttcrdf 

*L fa mtbcr org-faattond mcmmo atari at iHnfcg petty mtwj Ac 
t i gta fc c rich l ltagp o 1tal oAoec,cMdBMcota pnHBcol comtarytai 

of the People i liberation Army, lo cfl hdobH loacid, bode, cod c o mma- 
nkethne orgcntraHnm. Peiping hci l Ufe ed Art Ah MC tfu ro H designed to 
create a diadpbned labor "array" fa p re p a rati o n for • acw ipo|a fa production. 

fa Ufa ifaMfii pragma to deal wfth fa probtai wth yooA cod fad* 

- -« * - - -» - - m_ • *■ -a __ ■- a a. m t . a . 1 _A 

nmjaCBaC VC M WOHBK t^Wni MOOT. UMIflraai OK 

Aoaaaadi efttadeab {WOO fa UN aloe.) tm bn ao« to faeaHer icgtae. 
wd dw MHkjrili far m UdUb *gp. fad aam cm be Mplatocd 
at lent fa pert m pmnk o f a donth of aapfayamto ap p e rta in *. Ha 
■(fad p c BMcel lot hm.kei a ^cabt mm awda^rhi mm policy of 

fapfafa^p to io■Maflo^fafioitklpofafaj5!>*hfafaihto do^fao ^cMapofav 

Tbh fa M ff a n d ta ywrtfe ta fa a b fa m tt k U m mj faitoto g and fa waw. 4a 
tn ia cm i trim toe corrupting omm of sonic ■tcBcrfacic coo cbcrc 
ta Cbfart *■*«*» of faster faaofay, Tim a*«> ifirTt fafafcctoA rr 
«fa» nibfrtoad(hro^b etoaafr dC^ aff tcfMfah "S k % 

m fatrll||ralifa (bat fa ncapAwtTabaflhtte 

H TW regime. Aoegh act aaebfaf to pan i c aa totonallMal ofafa to dfa» 
M people fawn jpamHn adtaa fa afaag Aa Vfataaa war to aA ap 
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CBETBAL ZITBLLZ OIICB AOBBCY 

k August 19 66 

8QBJBCTS 8HB I3-661 CCWUP P CBXME BB 004008? ZKZBVTZOBS 
XB THB TIEnUN fllTUATOCB 


CGBCUJBXGB 

Tbs Chlasss Oaamists bar* rsspondsd to raoent US sir action 
ugliest Barth Ylstasasss FOL facilities aad to Bo Chi Mali's Jul7 17 
appeal for son aid with miiItv propaganda dsaonstratlons all over 
China* Tbsss oooaaloas wtn usad to renew pladgta of coppLrte sup por t 
for Haaol sad to rslterets tbs Chipsss view that, tbs war pust bs eon* 
tianed to flaal victory. At the aaas tins, tbs Chlasss sssa likely to 
prorlde ears neapouer for loglstloal and aaglaasrlag functions la Barth 
vkstasa, and, for ths first tlas, they nay son sops iafaatry troops 
into Borth Yistasa as a prscautlooary stap against tbs cootiagsacy 
of invasion. 
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We do not conclude, however, that the Chinese have changed their 
basic policy because of the recant air strikes, We have estimated that 
Peking would almost certainly intervene if Barth Vietnamvere Invaded or 
if the collapse of the Co-mist regime seened likely. But ve continue to 
believe that, at present levels of US action against VW, China will not 
couit its ground forces to the war, nor ite air force to deliberate and 
sustained action against US forces* 


0GD8CUBSZCV 

1, Peking has responded to tbs US air strikas on POL facilltlea 
In Horth Yletnaa and to Bo Chi XLnh's July 17 appeal for sore aid with 
massive prop a ga nda demonstrations all over China* The burden of the 
declarations nade on thasa occasions is for the nost part not news 
that China is no longer bound by any restrictions in siding Borth 
Yletnaa, that C hin a la a great "rear area" in the struggle, and that 
Peking and Banol are now reedy to deal "Joint blows" against the US, 

In addition, tbs Chinese have warned against underestimating their 
willingness to support Banol and have stated that China waa prepared 
to make the greatest "national sacrifice" In this effort, 

the Chinese Foreign Minister 

indicated that increased boobing of Banol and Haiphong end an invasion 
of Horth Yletnaa would bring China into the war* Chen II argued that 
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the TJB v»s following a course which would lead to heavier bo b bi ngs, 
then to an invasion of Barth Vietnam, and finally to an attack on China* 

2* It nay be that Peking intended these various warnings to 
presage a nore direct involvement in Vietnam* In egrtn asserting a 
right to take action at any tins and in any place, and in adding to this 
a total denunciation of the Geneva agre em en t s, the Chinese could be 
laying the political and legal foundation for certain open ailitary steps* 
It is possible, a or e o v er , that they are unfolding new courses of action 
worked out with Ho Chi MLnh nore than a nonth ago when be is thought to 
have visited Peking* 

3* On the other band, the Chinese olaarly had to taka a hard line 
in re s po ns e to the Hanol-Halphong botfvings, particularly if they were 
not to be outdone by the Warsaw Part declaration sponsored by the UB8B* 

And the Worth Vietnamese mobilisation order, which preceded the more 
significant of the Chinese declarations, cal lad for "still more vigorous 
supp o rt " from ell Communist countries* 

4* Taking Chinese statements as a whole, we note that Ptkiag baa 
been careful to badge any commitment to direct action and has purposely 
tried to portray China in a supporting ratbar than a direct role* It la 
significant that the Chinese have reiterated the Maoist doctrine that 
outside aid cannot "replace” the people's struggle end that the Vietnamese 
people "should and can rely on themselves" to prosecute the war* It seems 
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likely that If China pinned iom direct participation in the war, it 
would adopt a lea# negative position on the value of outside assistance* 
Such a gratuitous rentnier of the Units to outside aid mj also have 
been Intended to diseourags Hanoi fron accepting the Warsaw Fact offer 
of volunteers* 

5. A complicating factor in Judging Chinese intentions is the 
recent Internal crisis* This situation has been confusing sad we are 
far fron certain as to its naming and implications* It oould be that 
after a period of turnall, the Chinese leadership Is now speaking with 
s new assursnoe and developing a bolder line on tbs Yietnan war* Cb the 
other hand, the "cultural revolution" nust be creating considerable 
disarray in China, perhaps even within the arned forces, and this would 
seen to argue against s decision to go to war in Vlstnsn* Indeed, one 
thane of the campaign baa bean that tbs sain enenles are inside Chine* 
Compared to tbs situation six nooths ego, there is apparently less 
emphasis in donestic propaganda on preparing the population for war with 
the US, by stressing civil defense, for sxampl** 

6* As to recent nlUtaoy Indicators, there is no evidenoe thus 
far of significant nov enent s of ground or air forces to South China* 
lor are there other indicators of the sort that night be expected, if 
the Chinese leadership intended to ccmit g r o u nd forces to coribat at an 
early date* Furthernore, there have been no novenents indicating an 
intention to threaten niUtary action in other areas such as Isos, 
Thlwan, or Korea* 
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7* It seterns probable, therefore, that the current Chinese line 
on Vietnam is designed to serve a nu ab er of political purposes* 

Peking vasts to provide a dramatic reassurance to North Vietnan, now 
that Hanoi has again rejected all overtures for negotiations and reaffirmed its 
Intention to fight a long var* Since Chinese actions have been cautious, 
Peking also probably feels that sons strong vords are needed to augeent 
concern in the OB and elsevhere that China's intervention is becoming 
■ore imlnent* fbe hoped for effect would be to deter e still further 
increase in the scale of attack on NVB* Finally, the Chinese seen 
Intent on destroying any lingering hopes that a negotiated settlement can 
he arranged* To this end Peking, unlike Hanoi, baa emphasised that the 
Geneva agreeneuts are deed end can no longer be thought of as e basis 
for negotiations* 

6* We conclude that the Chinese have not changed their baslo policy 
because of the recent air strikes, we have estimated that Peking would 
almost certainly intervene if Horth Vietnam were invaded or if the collapse 
of the Coaenmist regime seamed likely* But at present levels of OS action 
against NVN we continue to believe that China will not commit its ground 
or air forces to sustained ooribet against the US* In our view, neither 
the Chinese nor the North Vietnamese regard the present situation as 
critical enough to Justify outside intervention vith its attendant risks 
of a much wider war, including ultimately the threat of nuclear var, 
which the Chinese must now reckon they would have to face without assurance 
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of Soviet rapport* Hanoi atiU has considerable freedon of action 
▼is a vis both Moscow an! Baking, and Ho Chi MLnh'e polite refusal of 
Ceramist "volunteers" strongly suggests that Worth Yletnra is not 
Moving to expand the var in this nay* 

9* This is not to say that Chinese involverant in the ear will 
not grow, or that the Chinese vill confine tfaeraelves to resounding 
phrases. Biking and Hanoi probably estinate that the war has entered 
a new and nore intense phase with the Hanoi-Haiphong bodbings end the 
rapid coraitrant of HYA troops to 8H« They anticipate a further UB 
buildup, end Hanoi apparently intends to continue a heavy rate of 
infiltration into 8VH. They probably also estinate that OB air strikes 
against HVH will becaae nore intense and widespread. 

10. For sane tine Chinese Military personnel have been present in 
Worth Ytetnanj current strength is pstlnated at 25,000 to 45,000.* They 
inclu de AAA troupe, engineers, construction crews, and various other 
logistical supp o rt groups. More assistance of this nature is alnost certain. 

11. Hanoi and Baking nay now believe that the tine has cone to nova 
ahead vith plans for greater Chinese s u pport against the contingency of 
invasion. The Chinese are already apparently participating in the con¬ 
struction of a largo base, psrbaps including an airstrip, located sons 

4 ‘lieutenant General Marshall 8. Oerter, Director of the national 
Security Agency, does not believe there is sufficient intelligence 
to support a nurarical estinate of Chinese Oo—mist troop strength 
in the DRY. 
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75 alles no rth west of 8nol« Tbs ultiaate purpose of this bast is 
unknown* Beyond this, It is possible the Chinese will aovt sobs 
infantry troops into lorth VletaaB* 


12* Altogether, there is sobs reason to believe that the Chinese 
presence, and consequently Influence in lorth ttetnan nay grew, consonant 
with Hanoi's apparent resolution to continue the war for sobs tine* tie 
do not believe however, that recent Chinese behavior indicates that 
Biking has aade a decision to enlarge the war by overt inrolveaent of 
their forces against the UB* 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR SINO- 
SOVIET RELATIONS 


THE PROBLEM 

To examine current developments in the Sino-Soviet dispute and 
their possible significance for the future relations of the two Com¬ 
munist states. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. We believe that Sino-Soviet relations will continue to deteriorate 
so long as the Mao Tse-tung - Lin Piao leadership group retains au¬ 
thority. But we do not foresee a deliberate break in state relations; the 
Soviets are apprehensive about the costs of such a development within 
the Communist movement and the Chinese probably fear its possible 
impact on Hanoi 

B. Even so, we cannot completely exclude a sudden explosion of 
the dispute into a new and more virulent form in the near term. The 
Vietnamese war has added to the uncertainties and the urgency of 
the dispute, the emotions of the principals involved could come to have 
greater relevance, and unplanned incidents could provoke greater 
hostility and more forceful retaliations. Moreover, the situation in 
China is fluid; it is possible that domestic requirements or pressures 
might cause the leadership to force a severance of all remaining vestiges 
of contact with the USSR. 

C. In the longer term, prospects for major changes leading either 
to a further deterioration or an easing of the dispute appear to rest 
mainly on what happens in China after Mao. The emergence of a 
Chinese regime even more anti-Soviet than its predecessor is certainly 
one of the possibilities. In this event, hostility could reach new levels 
of intensity. All forms of cooperation, including even the transit 
across China of Soviet supplies for North Vietnam's war effort might 
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cease. Though serious military incidents along the Sino-Soviet border 
are also possible, both sides would almost certainly seek to avoid war. 

D. The emergence of a more flexible leadership in Peking could 
lead to some easing of tensions. We do not believe that any Chinese 
regime would offer die Soviets substantial concessions, but in exchange 
for certain benefits, such as renewed economic and military assistance, 
new Chinese leaders might be willing to damp down the dispute. 
Even a limited Sino-Soviet rapprochement would be likely to have some 
important effects on die international scene since world opinion has 
come to expect active discord between the two. An easing of the 
dispute could also lead to greater Sino-Soviet harmony vis-a-vis the 
Vietnamese war, assuming its continuation. 

E. Nevertheless, any Sino-Soviet rapprochement in either the short 
or longer term is likely to have definite limits. We expect little or no 
positive cooperation at the party level and a continuing general atmos¬ 
phere of barely suppressed suspicion and mistrust Moreover, the 
Sino-Soviet relationship would remain highly vulnerable to clashes 
of national interests over a broad range of issues, and if China's power 
began to give punch to its national assertiveness, serious trouble could 
develop, particularly over the frontiers. 
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DISCUSSION 
I. INTRODUCTION 

1. The Sino-Soviet dispute has greatly intensified in recent months. Peking 
has stepped up the frequency and fury of its attacks on the USSR. Moscow, 
which for almost two years sought to convey an image of reason and restraint 
in the dispute, has since August begun to reply forcefully in kind. China accuses 
the USSR of acting in collusion with the US, and Moscow charges that Peking 
serves the imperialist cause by refusing to cooperate with the rest of the Com¬ 
munist world. China claims that the Soviet leadership is deliberately trans¬ 
forming the USSR Into a bourgeois society, Moscow asserts that current de¬ 
velopments and policies in China have "nothing in common with Marxism- 
Leninism." And each side now publicly contends that the other is beyond 
redemption so long as its present leaden are in control 

2. Hostility between the USSR and Communist China has, of course, existed 
for many years. Serious, though conceal e d, differences arose even during periods 
of relative harmony in Stalin's time, and open antagonism dates bade at least 
to 1900. The reasons for Sino-Soviet friction and far the king decline in die 
relationship are complex, and over the yean a substantial number of issues have 
been involved in the dispute. Underlying everything have been conflicts of 
national interest and ambition, some of a largely traditional nature, such as 
Sino-Russian competition in Mongolia and Korea, and others which have assumed 
a largely Communist character, such as the rivalry for political and ideological 
preeminence within die "socialist world." Different stages of internal develop¬ 
ment and great disparities in wealth and power have helped to create con¬ 
flicting attitudes and a general feeling of fll will between the two countries. 
Doctrinal disagreements and quarrels over. Communist strategy, cultural an¬ 
tipathies, and even personal enmities (as between Khrushchev and Mao) have 
aU played important roles. Certain key moves made in the dispute have also 
stimulated discord and helped to give the contest a momentum of its own: for 
example, die USSR's refund in the late 1950’s to satisfy China's demands for 
the wherewithal to achieve a nuclear weapons capability, and Peking's decision 
in the same period to challenge Moscow’s dominance in the Bloc. 

3. Three developments appear to have contributed the most to die current 
sharpening of the dispute. First, China's internal quarrels have been accom¬ 
panied by the mounting , violence in polemical attacks on the USSR and its ad¬ 
herents in the movement The campaign against domestic revisionists and 
anti-Maoists, part of an apparent struggle within the Chinese leadership, has 
evidently encouraged comparable attacks on Mao's principal enemies abroad 
as welL Secondly, China' s growing isolation within the Communist move¬ 
ment—it is now virtually without significant allies—has frustrated and em¬ 
bittered Peking, and this seems to have reinforced its determination to remain 
arrogant and intransigent vis-a-vis the USSR. Finally, the war in Vietnam has 
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become a key area of dissension, since it involves the most fundamental differences 
over Communist strategy and tactics. 

II. RECENT BACKGROUND 

4. Hie present Soviet leaders decided late in 1964, shortly after their assump¬ 
tion of power, that Soviet policy toward China was sorely in need of repair. 
They apparently believed that Khrushchev had caused unnecessary damage to 
Soviet prestige and leadership of the Communist movement by his insistence on 
engaging polemically with Peking and his efforts to commit other parties to a 
formal repudiation of Chinese views. They did not wish to compromise the 
USSR's basic political and ideological position in the dispute, and probably 
had no strong expectation that relations with China could be significantly im¬ 
proved. But they did hope that a new approach could reverse growing support 
for the Chinese within the movement and eventually help to isolate Peking 
from the rest of the Communist world. 

5. To this end, Khrushchev's successors acted with calculated restraint, avoid¬ 
ing polemics, retreating from demands for an anti-Chinese international Com¬ 
munist conference, and, in general, seeking to shift the blame for the continuing 
dispute onto Peking. At the same time, partly to disprove Chinese charges of 
Soviet unreliability and softness, and partly to contest actively with Peking for 
influence in Hanoi, they also sought to reestablish the USSR's credentials as a 
major Asian jWer and publicly committed themselves to increase their support 
of North Vietnam. And, in support of this general line, they placed stricter 
limits on negotiations with the West and reintroduced a number of cold-war 
themes into their propaganda. 

6. The Chinese Communists seem initially to have misread Khrushchev's fall 
from power as a blow against revisionism and as a further vindication of their 
own harsh revolutionary line. They soon rebuffed the efforts of the new Soviet 
leadership to mute polemics, and were apparently unprepared far the effective¬ 
ness of die new Soviet ta ctics. They were also unprepared for the series of 
setbacks they encountered abroad: for example, the failure of their efforts to 
form an Afro-Asian front in 1965 without Soviet participation, highlighted by 
the fiasco over the Algiers conference; the loss of their position in Indonesia; 
the characterization of their trade policies by the previously friendly Castro as 
political blackmail; and, in general, their growing unpopularity among Afro- 
Aslan neutralists. 

7. The Chinese became aware that things were going against them and that 
some of their early supporters, such as the Japanese Communists and the North 
Koreans, were beginning to drift away from their camp. But rather than change 
course, they persisted in unyielding policies and insisted that "temporary set¬ 
backs* could not. deflect them from long-term objectives. Even their growing 
vulnerability to Soviet allegations that only China stood in the way of unified 
Communist support for North Vietnam did not persuade them to modify policies. 
Last spring, in fact, Peking adopted a domestic line which could hardly have 
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been fashioned to do it more harm in the movement or render it more susceptible 
to Soviet ridicule and cries of alarm. Indeed, all of the world's Communist 
Parties have been mystified by the course of events in China, and virtually all 
have been alienated by the antiparty aspects of Red Guard rampages, the appear¬ 
ances of Maoist megalomania and Chinese chauvinism, and the general turmoil 
which seems to have swept over China. 

III. CURRENT PROBLEMS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

& The USSR and Communist China today find it difficult to maintain even 
the pretense of a meaningful political and military alliance. Party contacts 
practically do not exist State relations are minimal, formal, and often not 
polite. Cultural contacts are kept up, but on a very small scale. Trade; which 
reached a peak of over $2 billion in 1059, sank to about $400 million last year 
and will probably decline even further this year. Only negligible quantities 
of military supplies are still shipped from the USSR, principally certain spare 
parts contracted for earlier and items of equipment which the Chinese could 
produce themselves or obtain elsewhere. The 1950 Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance, and Mutual Assistance has not been formally renounced, but both 
sides have expressed doubt as to its continuing validity; Peking has indicated 
that it does not count on—or even necessarily want—Soviet military assistance; 
and the USSR has clearly implied that in many circumstances it would not fed 
at all bound to extend such assistance. The two countries do not even cooperate 
easily or well on problems associated with the provision of military assistance 
to North Vietnam. Peking has in various ways hampered the delivery of Soviet 
equipment to North Vietnam. 

9. The Situation on the Border . Tension has existed along the Sino-Soviet 
frontier since at least 1962 (when some 50,000 border tribesmen in Sinldang, 
apparently stirred up by the Soviets, emigrated en masse to the USSR). Since 
1963, Moscow has undertaken some modest reinforcement of its military and 
security forces in regions near China, especially opposite Sinldang and eastern 
Manchuria. It has also stepped up its military assistance to Mongolia and this 
year began the construction of an air defense system in that country. The 
Chinese have apparently begun to give some attention to air defenses in areas 
of Sinldang bor d er i ng the USSR. They have also sought to impose stiff new 
regulations governing the use of border rivers and have apparently harassed 
the Soviets along the land frontiers as well. 

10. Condition of the Communist Movement . Sino-Soviet rivalry within the 
world Communist movement is still bitter end intense. The Chinese glorify 
Mao, vilify the .USSR, and define their views as "universal truth;" the Soviets 
allow the Chinese to discredit themselves in this way arid try, for the most part 
successfully, to block Peking* maneuvers. The character of this competition, 
however, has changed greatly over the past two yean. The USSR must still 
reckon with the split, partly because of the maneuverability it gives parties which 
are anxious to avoid Soviet domination, and partly because a number of parties 
maintain a neutral posture in the dispute; including, most notably, the North 
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Vietnamese. But while Moscow was confronted only two years ago with a 
serious challenge to its leadership, today it faces a China which can count on 
full support only from Albania, the Communist Party of New Zealand, a handful 
of tiny splinter groups, and a small number of front groups which are obviously 
Chinese controlled. 

11. Impact of the Vietnamese War, The Soviets have increasingly sought to 
use the Vietnamese war as an issue, against China. They have charged, for 
example, that Peking's failure to cooperate had prolonged the war by preventing 
a “quick end” to US “outrages." And they have employed their aid to North 
Vietnam as a means to increase their influence in Hanoi at Chinese expense, 
and in this they have apparently had some success. But while thus offering 
the Soviets an effective tool to use against the Chinese, the war also tends to 
limit the USSR's maneuverability in the dispute. Moscow must contend with 
Hanoi’s refusal to choose tides, which means also that North Vietnam is un¬ 
willing to accept Soviet political guidance on the conduct of the war., More¬ 
over, Chinese control over direct land and air supply routes to North Vietnam 
is a factor limiting Soviet influence in Hanoi. 

12. The eventual outcome of the war will clearly have a major bearing on 
the further course of the Sino-Soviet quarrel Hie Soviet attitude toward the 
war appears to be mixed. The effect it has had in imposing strains on American 
resources and burdens on American relations with Europe and friendly countries 
elsewhere must be seen as advantageous. On the other hand, the Soviets are 
aware also that the situation carries some risk of direct confrontation which, in 
that area and under present circumstances, they must wish to avoid. For them, 
the optimum outcome would be one which, by a political process perhaps in¬ 
cluding a negotiation, gave Hanoi a good prospect of achieving its aims in South 
Vietnam and thus inflicted a major reverse on US policy. Evidently the Soviets 
do not think that the moment has yet come when they can set in motion a 
scenario which would end in this way. But should they be able to, in the face 
of continuing Chinese opposition to a political solution, they would strike a major 
Mow at Peking's influence among the Asian Communists which would also go 
far to reestablish Moscow's ascendancy throughout the Communist movement 

13. For their part, the Chinese apparently wish for the present to see the 
Vietnam struggle continue. They see it as a prime example of a “people's waF’ 
waged against their main enemy, US imperialism. They hope far an outcome 
which would support their claim that this Maoist strategy is essential to revo¬ 
lutionary advance and at the same time diminish Soviet chums to give authorita¬ 
tive guidance to the revolutionary struggle. 

IV. SHORtrTERM PROSPECTS 

14. No dear pattern emerges from the most recent developments in the dispute: 
the mutual expulsions of the few remaining students, the Chinese demonstrations 
against tixe Soviet Embassy in Peking, the exchanges of diplomatic protest notes, 
the rising pitch of invective, and the hints from both capitals of growing diffi¬ 
culties over the transshipment of Soviet supplies to North Vietnam. Ordinarily, 
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an accelerating deterioration of relations such as this might be expected to lead 
to a complete and final break Neither China nor the USSR, however, has 
allowed matters to get completely out of hand. 

15. Peking seems willing to run the risk of provoking a formal break in diplo¬ 
matic relations, but seems reluctant to take the final step itself. It almost cer¬ 
tainly wants to avoid the onus for doing so. It may, in addition, wish to avoid 
a total rupture because of a concern that this would complicate the Vietnamese 
war and relations with Hanoi, and, perhaps, because of a fear that Hanoi, if forced 
to choose, might align itself with die USSR 

16. The Soviets probably hope to avoid a formal break in state relations. 
They probably find their presence in Peking useful for a number of very prac¬ 
tical reasons, including the maintenance of a listening post They may also 
feel that the continued show of the Soviet flag provides some encouragement 
to any elements in the Chinese Party which oppose present Maoist policies and 
some opportunity for contacts with such elements if future conditions permit 
More important, they continue to be impressed with the probable costs of Ini¬ 
tiating a break in terms of their relations with other Communist parties. 

17. A further deterioration of relations appears to be the most likely near- 
term prospect in Sino-Soviet relations. The Soviets for their part will wish to 
exploit what they perceive to be growing Chinese weaknesses. They may, 
for example, state publicly what they have already suggested privately: the Mao- 
Lfin Piao regime is abandoning communism and becoming in essence, a Fascist 
dictatorship. Some rise in the frequency, though probably not the magnitude, 
of Incidents along the Sino-Soviet border also seems likely. Continued diffi¬ 
culties associated with the transit across China of Soviet supplies for Vietnam 
seem almost certain. Forced reductions in the size of diplomatic missions are 
possible. But we do not foresee a deliberate formal rupture in state relations 
between the two countries; the Soviets will probably remain generally appre¬ 
hensive about its possible costs in the movement, and the Chinese will prob¬ 
ably continue to fear its possible impact in H a noi . 

18. The Soviets are genuinely concerned about the trend of events in China. 
They also wish to capitalize on the apprehensions of others and to insure China's 
isolation in the Communist movement For these reasons, Moscow will prob¬ 
ably continue to cede some form of international Communist condemnation of 
Chinese extremism and obstructionism. But the Soviets know that many parties, 
though hostile to Peking, would not favor an international conference explicitly 
called for that purpose, or any enterprise which threatened to expel the Chinese 
from the movement 

19. A further intensification of^the dispute is not itself likely to alter China's 
bellicose international stance or its foreign policies generally. It might, however, 
have some effects on the USSR's foreign policies. We do not believe that grow¬ 
ing Sino-Soviet friction automatically assures a commensurate Soviet effort to 
improve relations with the West But, as China has become more and mare 
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isolated and discredited, the Soviets have become less sensitive to Chinese 
accusations and perhaps less responsive to Chinese pressures (or militancy. Since 
August, (or example, there have been a number of signs that the USSR has 
become more interested in some movement in its relations with the US. In any 
case, as a simple matter of prudence, Moscow's inclination to avoid crises in the 
West would probably be reinforced by a fear of possible major difficulties in 
the East 

20. We cannot completely exclude a sudden explosion of the dispute into a 
new and even more virulent form, even in the near term. The Vietnamese war 
has added to the uncertainties and has no doubt increased the sense of urgency 
associated with the contest The emotions of the chief acton In the dispute 
could come to have even greater relevance, and unplanned Incidents could pro¬ 
voke even greater hostility and lead to new forms of mutual retaliation. More¬ 
over, the internal situation in China Is fluid; it Is possible that domestic require¬ 
ments or pressures might cause the leadership to force a severance of all re¬ 
maining vestiges of contact 

V. THE OUTLOOK AFTER MAO 

2L Prospects for significant changes in the Sino£oviet relationship—either a 
further, radical deterioration or an easing of the dispute—appear to rest in the 
inain on what happens in China. We cannot foresee, however, what is most 
likely to emerge from the present turmoil in Pekfn& nor can we estimate the 
timing of possible developments. 

A Radical Deterioration of Relations 

22. The emergence after Mao of a Chinese regime even less flexible and more 
nationalistic than its predecessor Is certainly one of the possibilities. Such a 
regime, either for its own purposes or because of miscalculation, might bring 
matters to a head with the USSR. The ways in which this could be done, and 
the consequences of such an act, are beyond counting. Hostility so intense 
as to lead to a severance of all forms of cooperation concerning Vietnam is 
certainly one possibility. Serious military incidents along the Sino-Soviet frontier 
are also possible, but both sides would almost certainly seek to avoid war. China 
probably would be constrained by its military inferiority and the USSR fay its 
niwWW over the military and political corts. 

Prospects for an Easing of the Dispute 

23. The present Soviet leaders—and any likely successor s to them—would 
look to Peking for improvements in the Sino-Soviet relationship. They are not 
of a mind, arid see no need, for any substantial changes in their own position. 
While thus convinced that most of the movement toward compromise must 
come from China, they surely do not expect this from the existing Chinese leader¬ 
ship. They may calculate, however, that the successor regime will be dominated 
by men less anti-Soviet than Mao. The Soviet leaders may even believe that the 
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present radical course of Chinese policy will hasten the day when there will be a 
reaction against the radical Maoist line. 

24. Should such a reaction occur, Moscow might then hope for some kind of 
grand Communist unity under Soviet sponsorship, but it almost certainly would 
not count on a restoration of the dose relations it enjoyed with Peking in the 
early and middle 1950's. The Soviet leaders probably would try, however, to 
encourage a new leadership in Peking to end China's overt anti-Soviet campaign 
and its competition with the USSR in the Third World, in Vietnam, and in the 
international movement. As part of this program, they almost certainly would 
offer the Chinese economic aid. 

25. A successor leadership in Peking might be interested in an improvement 
of relations, but we do not believe that any Chinese regime would be likely 
to offer substantial concessions to this end. Mao's personality certainly played 
an important role in setting the tone of the Sino-Soviet polemic and his views 
also contributed to the substance of the dispute, as did Khrushchev's. But 
Mao's departure from the scene and his replacement by a more flexible leader¬ 
ship would not heal all the wounds or remove basic issues. The Chinese leader¬ 
ship as a whole—not just Mao—seems genuinely to fed that it is the aggrieved 
party in the dispute and that it has been the victim of a double-cross, specifically, 
the USSR's failure to fulfil] promises to give China extensive technical, economic, 
and especially military assistance. More important, any conceivable new leader¬ 
ship in Peking is likely to retain strong feelings about Chinese national inde¬ 
pendence, cultural and ideological superiority, and perhaps racial superiority as 
well Divergent Chinese and Soviet national interests are likely to remain a 
source of friction and distrust for many years to come. 

Consequences of on Improvement 

20. Nevertheless, we believe that a future Chinese leadership might see ad¬ 
vantages in a damping down of the dispute and in a resumption of some forms 
of cooperation with the Soviets. It might see benefits, for example, In a re¬ 
sumption of Soviet economic, technical, and military aid programs. It might see 
some virtue in attempting to revive the credibility of past Soviet commitments to 
defend China. And it might be willing, in exchange for such benefits, to reduce 
polemics and to agree to cooperate with the USSR in Vietnam If the war was 
still in progress. 

27. Such an agreement might even include harmony among Moscow, Peking, 
and Hanoi concerning overall strategy and the question of the war's continuation 
or settlement If, in these circumstances, the decision were made to continue die 
fighting, Hanoi would benefit from the establishment of Sino-Soviet cooperation 
in a number of ways. It would probably receive military supplies somewhat 
faster and perhaps in greater quantity; the establishment in China of supply 
bases for Soviet materiel, for example, would expedite shipment and perhaps al¬ 
low an improvement in the mix of weapons delivered. Finally, a greater degree 
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of unity would give Hanoi's political statements and warnings somewhat more 
force than in the past 

28. Even a very limited rapprochement between the USSR and Communist 
China would be likely to have an effect on the international scene as a whole. 
World opinion has come to expect active discord between the two, and world 
politics, rests in part on the assumption of its continuation. The changes in 
opinion and politics which would probably flow from any such adjustment in 
the Sino-Soviet relationship, however, are not easily foreseen. They might be 
subtle and very gradual: a slow renewal of confidence within the Communist 
movement, for example, cor a growth of anxiety in Europe about the USSR's 
intentions in the West, now that its frontiers in the East were more "secure.* 
Or they could be more substantial, as in Vietnam, and perhaps as in India, which 
might fear that any trend toward Sino-Soviet harmony would seriously threaten 
its security interests. Some of these effects would probably be present even 
though, as we believe likely, a limited rapprochement failed to hide all evidence 
of continuing basic differences and clashes of interests. 

The Long Term View 

29. Over the long term, to the extent that China proved successful in realizing 
economic, technical, and military progress, Soviet fears of a strong China on its 
borders are Hkety to grow. The prospect of a powerful China is probably same 
way off in Soviet calculations, and would not, in any case, necessarily prevent 
Moscow from seeking to normalize relations. But it would serve, we think, to 
limit the USSR's inclination to consider China as an ally and to reinforce other 
alternatives in Soviet foreign policy. These alternatives will probably indude 
continuing interest in good relations with Japan and India, as potential check¬ 
mates to Chinese influence in Asia, and, over time, a more urgent interest in 
a European settlement 

30. On the Chinese side, while changes in the regime and its policies may 
produce an interest in normalizing relations with the USSR in order to obtain 
economic and military assistance, Peking is not likely to be willing to pay much 
of a political price for such aid. It almost certainly would not accept Soviet 
leadership in die world Communist movement, renounce its traditional interests 
in border areas, or forgo its claims to a leading role in both Asian and world 
affairs. China's requirements, political and economic, are Hkety to cause any 
non-Maoist successor regime to look to Japan and the West as the major source 
of the necessary capital and technology for China's develo p ment. 

31. Thus, while we believe that the Sino-Soviet relationship could come to be 
characterized by Improved state-to-state relationships and a relaxation in the 
bitter ideological struggle, we expect litde or no positive cooperation at-the 
party level and a continuing general atmosphere of barely suppressed suspicion 
and mistrust Moreover, the relationship would remain highly vulnerable to 
clashes of national interest over a broad range of issues, and if China's power 
began to give punch to its national assertiveness, serious trouble could develop, 
particularly over the frontiers. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA'S MILITARY 
POLICY AND ITS GENERAL PUR¬ 
POSE AND AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


THE PROBLEM 

To assess Communist China's general military policy and to estimate 
the strength and capabilities of the Chinese Communist general pur¬ 
pose and air defense forces through 1069. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. Whatever the outcome of the current political crisis, any Chi¬ 
nese leadership will probably continue to work towards a dominant 
position in Asia and great power status on the world scene. It will 
probably continue to be concerned by the danger of conflict with the 
US, and possibly with the USSR. Thus China will almost certainly 
continue to give high priority to improving its military capabilities. 

B. Although the threat of force and its actual use beyond China's 
borders are significant elements in Peking’s outlook, Chinese military 
strategy places primary emphasis on defense. With the possible ex¬ 
ception of their nuclear/missile activities, we do not see in train the 
general programs, the development or deployment of forces, or die 
doctrinal discussions which would suggest a mare forward strategy. 
At least for die short term, the high priority nuclear program is prob¬ 
ably viewed by (he Chinese as primarily for deterrence, though Peking’s 
successes in this field bring substantial prestige and political influence, 
particularly in Asia. 

C. In our view, Chinese forces are capable of providing a strong 

defense of die mainland and launching offensive operations 

in neighboring areas. Thus far the political turmoil does not seem 
to have affected these Chinese capabilities or military production pro¬ 
grams in any significant way. 
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D. Under a broad policy of modernization, Peking it pursuing the 
following program* and objectives: 

1. The Amy. Improvement of fi repower , mainly by supplying 
new tanks and heavier artillery. The army's organization mid size 
has remained static: about 21 million men in 118 combat divisions of 
uneven quality and strength. 

SL Ak Defense. A growing inventory of fighters (Mig-19s), addi¬ 
tion of better radars, and preparations for production of the SA-2, 
probably as part of a point defense system for key target areas. 
Production of the Mig-19 continues (20-25 a month) and production 
of the Mig-21 is expected. 

3. The Neoy. Five R-dass submarines have been produced and 
about 10 more will probably be built by 1070. A construction pro¬ 
gram for guided missile patrol boats began in 1666 and is proceed¬ 
ing at an estimated rate of 10 per year. The South China Fleet 
is being strengthened by deployment of patrol and torpedo boats and 
by expansion of shipbuilding and shore installations in South China. 

E. Nevertheless, the limitations and demands on China’s eoonomic 
and technological capacities are such that conventional forces will re¬ 
main deficient in modem equipment at least into the early 1970’s. 
There u little prospect for a significant increase in die mobility of 
Chin ese ground forces; tire air defense system will still be unable to 
cope with a major air attack; fighters will be at least a generation be¬ 
hind the US and USSR. Naval capabilities will still be mainly limited 
to offshore patrol and escort 

F. The current modernization programs for conventional forces 
plus even a modest effort to produce and deploy advanced weapons 
systems will, in our view, put pressures an an already strained economy. 
Thus China will face an increasingly difficult problem in alfocatfag 
scarce economic resources between civilian and military needs and 
within die military sector. Resolution of these problems may be a 
cause of continued dispute, both within the military and at foe top 
level of national decision-making. 
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DISCUSSION 

L For well over a year China has been caught up in a great political crisis. 
The People's Liberation Army (PLA) has been involved, particularly in recent 
stages; its leadership has been shaken and present and future military policies 
may have been in dispute. The situation Is dill highly uncertain, and what¬ 
ever its outcome^ the PLA as a key Institution is bound to be affected. For some 
time China may be in a period of transitioa 

t. FACTORS AFFECTING MILITARY POLICIES 

2. From the outset, Maoist China has aspired to a dominant position in Asia, 
to great power status in the world, and to leadership of die world's revolutionary 
forces. These ambitions have brought China face to face with the US in Asia 
and caused Peking to view the US as its principal enemy intent on die encircle¬ 
ment and overthrew of the Chinese revolution. And these same ambitions led 
to the Sino-Soviet dispute and the eventual end of Soviet military, technical, and 
ooonomio assistance . 

3. In this situation, Chinese military policy has had to provide first of all far 

die defense of die mainland; beyond mat, however, there has been a requirement 
to develop the militaiy strength that would give weight to Peking's ambitions 
in the outside world. So far the solution seems to rest on a curious blend of the 
military doctrines derived from the receding revolutionary past plus some appre¬ 
ciation of the r ealities of the era. 

4. Making a virtue out of the necessities imposed by limited material re¬ 
sources and near isolation, Chinese defense doctrine continues to emphasize die 
virtues of self-reliance, the supremacy of men over arms, and the tactics of 
people's war. Their basic strategy for defense of the mainland still relies on 
mass, distance, time, and superior ideology. But the Chinese recognize that 
material means are important, even if not paramount Thus, support p rogr a ms 
far the armed services have always been given a high priority and support for 
nuclear weapons development has had priority above aH 

5. In the main, the Chinese are not building forces or developing great ca¬ 
pabilities or theoretical doctrines far out-of-country operations. Much of the 
conventional equipment being produced (e.g n Mig-19s, radars, and motor tor¬ 
pedo boats) Is best suited to air and naval defense. A system of strategic 
petroleum storage areas has been constructed in locations which would serve 
mainly to support wartime military and civilian operations within the country. 
Equipment programs that would improve China's ability to project its power over 
long distances outside its borders do not seem to have had a high priority. Not 
much has been done to enlarge air and sealift capacity, and Acre apparently has 
been no major effort to improve troop transport capa b ilities of the ground forces. 

6. The positioning of the forces-in-bdng aho refe c ts concern with defense. 
Large ground forces are stationed opposite Taiwan and adjacent to Korea, and 
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(he bulk of the ground force* are deployed within a 150-mile deep strip along 
Chinas coast. Hie bulk of the naval force* are positioned to defend the north¬ 
ern and central coastal area, probably in recognition of this area's particular 
vulnerability to the powerful naval and amphibious capabilities of the US, Hie 
air defense forces are oriented toward defense of coastal areas. 

7. Though we cannot be sure how the Chinese view their eme r gi ng nuclear 
capability, ft could also fit into a generally defensive strategy. Given the tre¬ 
mendous imbalance in strategic strike capabilities which tbs Chinese c anno t 
reasonably expect to altar in the f or es ee a ble future, their development of such 
weapons would presumably be aimed at deterring a nuclear attack in the hopes 
of confining a war within limits most favorable to China. In any event, the 
Chinese are almost certainly motivated by prestige considerations, by their 
Judgment that the acquisition of nuclear weapons will have a considerable 
impact on their overall political position, and by their desire to establish a 
more favorable military posture to support their foreign revolutionary programs. 

& Maoist revolutionary doctrine taught respect for the enemy and the need 
to avoid direct encounters with sunerlor forces; this basic caution continues to 
guide Chinese military policies today. In our view this attitude also reflects 
Peking’s continuing awareness of its own xnflftary and economic weakneaes, 
the risks of provoking a major attack, and, despite some brave oratory, a recogni¬ 
tion that nuclear attack is not only possible but would be enormously destruc¬ 
tive for China. 

0. This is not to say that Pricing’s military and political strategies are passive. 
The threat of force and its actual use axe still significant elements in Pridngs 
outlook. There are several circumstances in which mart to military action is 
possible. They would almost certainly fight if attacked or if they believed the 
security of the mainland were threatened. If the collapse of Communist power 
in North Vietnam or North Korea seemed likely, from whatever cause* this 
would probably be regarded in Peking as posing such a threat and would thus 
lead to intervention with armed force. In the special circumstances of Vietnam, 
however, we cannot bo confide nt at what point short of a large-scale invasion 
the Chinese might feel compelled to use their own oombet forces. In other 
areas, such as India, Burma, Laos, and Thailand, the Chinese also might use 
force, if they dee m e d it necessary to protect China or to advance vital interests. 

10. Future Policy FfMemt ond Prospect*. In its breed outline, China's stra¬ 
tegic doc tri ne s end policies realistically reflect the hard facts of the c u rra n t 
strategic setting the type of forces available, and the kind of war these fo rce s 
could fight best As for tire future, it seems likely that the Chinese have not 
yet worked out a coherent strategic conce pt integrating their conventional and 
pro sp ective oudear capabilities. Some aspects of p res e nt military programs 
suggest a lack of coordination and phasing It Is poarible that some programs, 
particularly in the advanced weapons field, are being pushed herd for political 
reasons and with lea regard to practical military and eoonomlo considerations. 
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It it abo possible that the Chinese underestimate the costs and comptadties of 
building a modern mffitniy establishment 

11. Once Mao k gone, a broad range of economic and strategic questions wdl 
probably be reviewed. Chinese aspirations for great power status nave created 
basic, long-term policy problems. Probably the most critical of these is how to 
divide resources between military and dviUan programs. A subsidiary question 
is how to distribute resources between conventional and advanced weapons 
programs and between the various branches of the Armed Forces. And these 
issues cannot be separated from such potentially divisive and key foreign policy 
questions as Sino-Soviet relations, the proper p ost ur e toward die US, or s u pport 
to "liberation struggles” on the periphery of China. That there are probably 
conflicting opinions on these teues within the leadership of the FLA is gtan 
added styriBcenoe by the political convulsions now wracking China. 

12. The FLA 4 # Political Portion. No one can say with much confidence when 
or how these political convulsions will end or what they will mean for the role 
of die military In national politics, for military policy, or for the capability of 
die Armed Forces. At p r e s e n t there seams to be an effort at stabilization and 
consolidation. It cannot be excluded, however, that disorders will agrin become 
severe. If so, the economy and central authority could be disr u pted, and 
China's military programs, particularly those in the advanced weapons Bald, 
could conceivably suffer serious delays or even total disruption. 

13. Barring such a collapse, however, the general circumstances in China 
would seem to favor a greater role for the military in the dedskm-nttUng 
prooess* In January, the FLA was officially ordered to i n tervene in the poUtioal 
struggle, ostensibly to protect the revolutionaries in their attempt to seize power. 
Aa a result, the FLA now seems to be assuming an ever increasing rde not 
only in a d m inis trative and control functions in the provinces, but in national 
politics as well Indeed, events of tbe past year have so disrupted the party and 
other traditional control elements and created so much tension in Chinese society 
that it is difficult to see how any leadership—Maoist or otherwise—could re¬ 
duce the heavy reliance on the Armed Forces for internal control 

14. Despite its enhanced political influence, we cannot be confident of tbe 
PLA's cohesion in advancing a common position. Factionalism has already ap¬ 
peared in the top command and there have been purges of important military 
figures. The old ism of professionalism versus political indoctrination may 
have contri bu ted to the downfall of the Chief of Stoft Lo Jui-chfng. But it Is 
also porafUe that a broader range of issues was in dispute; for example, the 
Vietnam war may have provoked debate over the likelihood of war with the 
US, the proper strategy in the fooe of a co nf ro n tation with the US over Vietnam, 
and the advisability of "Joint action* with the USSR. 

15. In die provinces, the response of individual commanders to the oultuial 
revolution has been ambiguous. Some military figures may have opposed the 
"cultural revolution* within toe army, and others may have been reluctant to see 
the FLA used In the political struggle. In any case, many commanders were 
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farced to rely on their own Judgment* In general, the army seems to have 
Its discipline and most of its actions in die "cultural revolution 1 ' 
suggest that its primary concern is with stability. 

16. Economic Problems. Even with political stability and united councils, die 
Chines* wfll have to cope at some point with some distressing eccnomlo facts. 
The economic burden of China's military and military-related pr ogr a ms is heavy 
and will almost certainly become heavier. Although the data far making oamptt- 
tations are most inadequate, we calculate that expenditures on these program s 
may be as high as 10 percent of China’s gross national product (GNP). More 
significant dun this highly genereHxed accounting is die fact that weapons 
programs use manpower and materials of the highest quality and absorb a 
very high proportion of Chinas modem investment The cumulative effect 
over a period of time of concentrating scarce res our ce s on weapons progr a m s 
could be to threaten China's ability to solve its basio economic problems. 

17. Production of major items of miUtaiy equipment either slowed down or 
virtually cea s ed after mid-1900 following the cofiapse of die Great Leap Forward 
and the withdrawal of Soviet technical assistance. Res ea rc h and development 
(R and D) costs, on the other hand, probably increased after the Soviet with¬ 
drawal and continued to climb as R and D programs expanded and matured 
to inriode actual testing programs. Annual a^endituras for hardware, which 
during 1961-1962 must have fallen well below their pre-1900 level, probably 
started to dtmb Again in 1963 and rose more rapidly in the years thereafter. 
Thus total expenditures for the mflftary are now probably at an aD-tfaue high. 

18. China is now at die point where it faces further and pomfbly steeply 

rising exp endit ure s if it continues its present progr am s and moves on to die 
deployment of weapons under development Not only will outlays far new 
eq ui pment increase, but, as this more sophisticated equipment becomes opera¬ 
tional in xnilitkiy unite, maintenance costs wffl be growing at increasingly higher 
rates. For example, in die case of radar production it is calculated diet between 
1966 and 1960 the portion of total output that went into replaceme n t and main¬ 
tenance increased from one-quarter to one-baE There wfll be more d em a nding 
standards for the qualifications and training of peoo on el required to 

operate more modem equipment mid this, too, will cause costs to rise. 

19. Scientific and Technological Copab&H*. The Chinese are at least investi- 
gattog the problems connected with most aspeote of conventional military tech¬ 
nology, si well as the more advanoed weapons such as mtesfles and nuclear 
weapons. If the project were given sufficient priority and time, China’s scien¬ 
tific mid technological manpower is probably capable of providing die R and D 
necessary for die production of most any type of conventional or advanoed 
we ap on. China lacks the scientific, technical, and trained manpower base, 
however, for the simultaneous development of a full renge of weapons and their 
production in quantity. This wifl remain true at least through the eariy 1970’s. 

90. Since 1900, when China was out off from needed technical sup por t by the 
USSR, the Chinese have been able to offset some of their technologies! weak* 
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nesses by importing critical taro that have materially assisted their military 
programs. China has been purchasing in increasing quantities such items as 
spedal steels, refractory metals, special purpose lathes and other machine tools, 
scientific instruments, and other electronic equipment China's purchases of 
complete plants have also expanded considerably since 1663. Some of these 
plants will provide important inputs to the buildup of China's military industrial 
base. Moreover, the purchase of advanced Western technology and equipment 
for priority civilian sectors will free additional scarce Chinese scientific and 
technical manpower for use in military programs. 

2L PfOipsctt r. Though China's political situation Is confused and uncertain, 
we see little chance In the short run of a change In the basic polioy of stressing 
military development Given the military programs we can now identify, mili¬ 
tary expenditures will ahnort certainly outpace overall economic growth. This 
does not mean that progress In present military programs Is likely to stop, but 
it does meen that they cannot be greatly expanded without quickly naming into 
more serious economic difficulties. 

22. At this time we cannot predict with much confidence which programs the 
Chinese will favor in the future nor can we predict in what quantities Peking 
will decide to turn out various Items of equinmiat, There is a good chance 
that the Chinese themselves do not yet see die way clearly. The process of 
adjusting military programs may be slow and painful and Itself a cause of con¬ 
tinued dispute, both within the military and at the top level of national decision- 
making. 

23, For tire next few years, we do not foresee any basic changes in Chinese 
strategy, which Is likely to remain essentially defensive in nature. In this 
strategic context, it would appear to make sense for them to proceM with a 
p rogr a m for modernizing conventional forces at moderate rates, plus a priority 
program for deploying a modest number of strategic missiles to serve as a deter¬ 
rent and f^T political purposes. On balance, we believe this is the course the 
Chinese will follow, particularly if a more moderate leadership emerges in 
Peking. 

24 We have noted, however, anomoUes in the size and nature of certain pro¬ 
duction facilities which suggest that the Chinese may have considerably more 
ambitious goals. If the Chinese do try to pursue a more ambitious course over 
the next tew years, we believe they would risk serious long-term economic 
consequenoes and the possible disruption of the military programs themselves. 

II. THE OUTLOOK FOR THE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES AND AIR 
DEFENSE 1 

25. There have been no significant changes in the organization or structure of 
tira PLA or its constituent elements, the Chinese Co mmuni st Army (CCA), Navy 
(CCN), and Air Force (OCAF). The Ministry of National Defense (MND), 


' See Annex A for e fummoiy of the ordeivof-betfth for tee Army, Air Defense, end Navy. 
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under the policy control of the Military Affairs Committee of the Party Central 
Committee, remains die senior military authority. The ehfof staff components 
of the MND are its three general departments: the General Staff Department, 
the General Politioal Department, and the General Rear Services Department 
Mart combat arms and services, such as die air force, navy, armored, artillery, 
and selected supporting organizations, are represented at the MND level fay 
separate headquarters. However, thore Is so separate headquarters for die 
ground forces which ore apparently controlled directly fay the staff of the MND 
proper, or through the 13 milftary regions. 

The Chinese Communist Amy 

20. While China is giving highest priority to the development of a nuclear 
deterrent, the main strength of die Chinese Communist military establishment will 
rest for many years on its huge army and nearly inexhaustible reserves of man¬ 
power. The organization, deployment, and size of the army has remained rela¬ 
tively static. It numbers some 2.4 million. We can co nf ir m the existence of 
some 118 combat divisions. We also believe there are some 21 independent com¬ 
bat regiments, and numerous combat support and service support divisions and 
regiments. It is likely that die strength and level of equipment of these units 
varies greatly. Nevertheless if not teed with major opposition from a modem 
outside power, the Chinese could overrun their neighbors in Southeast Asia or 
Korea in a conventional attack. Moreover, China is in an excellent position 
to meddle in localized situations across its southern borders, when Chinese mili¬ 
tary presence and aid could he a decisive factor su p portin g a Var of liberation. 1 * 

27. The CCA is a conscript army, hut inasmuch as only a small peroent of 
those eligible are taken into military service, the regime is able to he highly 
selective. Even so, die CCA has difficulty in finding or developing technical 
personnel. The extension of tours of service decreed in 1965 should help raise 
standards of technical training and experience. We believe that die ex terna 
in service tours was directed primarily to this end. There is no firm evidence 
that die extension resulted in an increase in the number of major units in the 
CCA, though there obviously has been some fleshing out of existing units. 

28. If the Chinese Army undertook to engage in open warfare against modem 
opposition, these strengths in manpower would be offset by serious deficiencies. 
Much of die heavier military hardware in general use throughout the army 
is obsolescent by US and Soviet standards. The army also lacks die organic 
unit mobility necessary in modem warfare. Furthermore, CMnem infantry 
divisions are weak, by Western standards, in organic armor and artillery. 

29. The Chi n ese have designated certain "on duly" or "alert" divisions. There 
are i n dic a ti on s that the firepower and training activity of a number of divisions 
have increased. We are not sure how many divisions are involved nor what the 
basis is for their selection. However, tide may be a program designed to bring 
selected units up to a higher level of military effectiveness. 
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30. Conventional Equipment The Chinese ore self-sufficient in the pro¬ 
duction of small arms and ammunition and are making progress toward their 
goal of self-sufficiency in the production of heavier ground force equipment 
Induction at die Pao-ftm tank plant picked up again after 1963 and we estimate 
current output at about 800 medium tanks a year. Some artillery units within 
the CCA have shown a steady increase in weapons of a variety of oaHhn* 
(including 65/100 mm field guns, 122 mm and posribly 182 mm howitzers, 
and 160 nun mortars) over the past several years, indicating a fairly substantial 
artillery production program. Truck production is low, however, and there is 
no evidence of programs to produoe a wide variety of armored equipment 
Despite some general progress, we believe the Chinese will not complete their 
current modernisation programs until the mid-1970s. While this will result 
in a substantia] Improvement in mobility and firepower, the technical level 
of Chinese equipment at that point will still lug considerably behind that of 
the US and USSR. 

3L Tactical Mfosflsa. There was some activity in 1906 that could be inter¬ 
preted to mean a Chinese interest in short-range ballistic missiles. There is 
currently, however, no evidence of troop firing, deployment, or series produc¬ 
tion of such missiles. The Chinese have tested at least one fairly lightweight 
nuclear device and probably have the capability to produce such weapons for 
tactical deployment For the next few years the limited supply of fissionable 
material will probably be committed to the strategio weapons program. Lacking 
the nuclear warheads for tactical missiles, the Chinese could use chemical or high 
explosive warheads; however, since other more conventional and accurate means 
of delivery are available for these types of munitions, it is highly unlikely that 
the Chinese would employ missiles for such a purpose. If Chinese military 
doctrine does call for die deployment of tactical mbffles and if they have been 
under development at die missfle test range, die Chinese probably could begin 
deployment by late 1967 or early 1968. We think this unlikely, however, aid 
we estimate that deployment of tactical ballistic missiles will be delayed for 
some years until there is a much greater supply of fissionable material There 
is no evidence of a Chinese program to develop antitank missiles or large 
artillery-type free rockets. 

32. Air Support . The Chinese have no separate tactical air command, aid 
we have no information concerning PLA doctrine on the use of aircraft in a 
close support role. At present any tactical strike or ground support mission 
would frill principally on the 270 or so obsolescent JLriSa in the CCAF and 
CCNAF, although several fighter regiments appear to have a ground attack 
mission. 

33. The Chine* have an extremely limited airborne assault capability. China 
has three airborne divisions, all subordinate to the CCAF, but little is known 
about their braining, equipment, strength, or of Chinese doctrine concerning 
the use of such troops. The principal limitation on the employment of Chinese 
airborne forces is die small size of die Chinese air transport fleet and the 
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characteristics of the available aircraft Available light and medium military 
transport aircraft could lift about 4,400 lightly-equipped troops or airdrop about 
2300 airborne infantry troops to a distance of about 500 run. Civil aircraft 
could augment this capability by about 50 percent The only transport air¬ 
craft now in production in China is the single-engine AN-2 which can carry 
only 10 to 12 passengers. We have no evidence of preparations for producing 
a heavy transport aircraft More up-to-date transport aircraft are being pur¬ 
chased by the Chinese an the foreign market at a rate of some 6 to 7 per year. 
In addition, acquisition of four AN-12/Cubs in late 1966 has increased the 
military airlift capability of die Chinese Communists. These aircraft axe die 
first rear extraction aircraft in die Chinese inventory. Further purchases of 
this type aircraft from the Soviets would substantially increase the Chinese 
Communist airlift capability over the next fow yean. 

The Air Defense Forces 

34. The overall responsibility for air defense is vested in the Air Defense 
Command (ADC) of the OCAF. The ADC controls 9 air defense districts. It 
has at its command an extensive air surveillance and control network comprised 
of some 650 radar stations, a fighter force of about 2300 aircraft (including some 
naval air), antiaircraft artillery (AAA), and a limited number of surface-to- 
air missiles (SAMs). 

35. There has been a substantial improvement in early warning and ground 

oontxol intercept capabilities with the deployment of indigenously p rod u ce d 
radars. The radar network is now capable of providing warning against ap¬ 
proaching aircraft flying at medium and high altitudes | ~ | 

I |low altitude coverage is negligible. Radar coVWtge Wifll AKJBg 

tbe entire length of the eastern and southern approaches to China and is sub¬ 
stantially complete on the western approaches. The northern border approach 
is still mostly open, although radius cover avenues of approach from that 
direction to all important target areas in the interior. Further expansion and 
improvement of the air surveillance network is anticipated. The electronics 
industry is one of the most sophisticated sectors of Chinese industry. It Is 
almost completely self-sufficient in the production of existing radar types, and 
it actively engaged in die development of newer, more specialized eq uipm e nt 


1 The Utinese nave, on occasion and in response to spedflo situations, 
modified their air defense control structure in order to achieve more effective 
control of the air defense organization in a limited area. Such measures pro¬ 
vided only marginal and short-tenn improvements. While the Chinese air 
defense system is capable of co ping with minor incursions over its air space, 
we believe that the limitations ! ] would result 

in an almost complete disintegration of the air defense system in the event 
of a large, concerted air attack on the mainland. Thera vdfl be impr o vem ent 
| | during tbe next few yean. However, die costs 
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are too hlgjb, the technology too sophisticated, and the reouirementi too great 
for the Chinese to develop a system capable of coping win a major air attack 
over the nest several years. 

37. The Chinese fighter force consists of some 1*800 obsolete Mig-15s and 
Mig-17t, 900 or more Mig-lfis, and 26-35 Mig-21s. A major im provement in 
the fighter capability has resulted from die resumption of Mig-19 production 
at Shan-yang at an estimated rate of 2045 aircraft per month. Thus, the Mig-19 
force has tripled since 1966. We think that production of die Mig-19 wiD 
continue at this rate, at least until a more modern fighter becomes available. 

38. in this connec tio n, we believe that the Ch'eng-tu plant should now be 
ready to produce Mig-21 aircraft If we are correct in this Judgment Mig-21s 
could be entering operational service in small numbers in 1968 and in increasing 
numbers in 1969. The Chinese have claimed to he working on an improved 
version of the Mig-19. Even if this is so and they decide to produce such an 
aircraft in quantity, it could not be available for several years and wo continue 
to believe that Mlg-19s and Mig-21s will be the mainstay of the OCAF into 
die lmtu 

3a Probably leas than 10 percent of die fighter force has airborne intercept 
equipment but those aircraft that do are distributed among units along the 
southern and eastern periphery. Air-to-air missiles (AAMs) of the Soviet AA-2 
type are believed to be available for use and the Chinese may be producing a 
fa ded num b er of rimm. 

40. The air defense system includes, in addition to the fighter force, a point 
defense system involving 19 or 20 air force AAA and at least 6 army AAA 
divisions which are mare Hghdy gunned. Since early 1966, China has shifted 
some of the weight of its AAA to tbs southern provinces adjoining North Vietnam 
and into North Vietnam. 

41. In addition to the deployment of conventional, tube artillery, the Chinese 
have a lim i t ed SAM capability. Some 35 deployed sites have been built, but 
at least 13 were later abandoned. Of the remaining 22 sites, no more than 
12 are believed to have been occupied at any one time. The administrative 
subordination of the SAM units is not known, but they are probably operationally 
subordinate to the various Air Defense Headquarters, and function in die same 
manner as conventional AAA units. 

42. The Chinese are working on SAM development The SAM R and D 
facilities at the Sbuang-ch'eng-tzu Mbrile Test Range have been modified sev¬ 
eral times since 1964. A new SAM unit training site was built in 1966; die 
technical training facility was expanded, and a soBd propellant plant large 
enough to support series production of SAMs is nearing completion at Tahyuan. 
There is also some evidence that the Chinese are producing a few missiles to 
replenish the small stock of missiles supplied by die USSR before die 1960 
crisis in Sino-Soviet relations. 
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43. We are not cure, however, Act this activity presages a major deployment 
program, the Chinese must have learned from Nora Vietnam's experience 
that a large number of SAMs, supported by heavy concentration of AAA, are 
required to defend even a relatively limited area. They also have seen diet 
the US has the capability to counter the Soviet SA-2 system with considerable 
effectiveness. Thus a decision regarding SAM deployment exemplifies a general 
dilemma faring Chinese military planners: whether to build and deploy at 
great cost a weapon system that at best can only partially fulfill a requirement 
and which would compete for reso ur ce s with other high priority programs. 

44. The Chinese will no doubt continue developmental work on SAMs, prob¬ 
ably hoping to Improve on the SA-2 system. In the mea ntime, we believe there 
Is a fairly good chance that the Chinese wfll begin a program to deploy SA-2s 
for a point defense of a few key targets. We do not blow which or bow many 
targets the Chinese would select in die initial stages for such a defense, but 
facilities as s ociate d with advanced weapons program are likely candidates. This 
could Involve at least some 20 areas and If the Chinese followed Soviet practice 
even this limited deployment would require 80 to 100 battalions and approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 to 3,000 missiles. We estimate that it would take the Chinese 4 or 5 
years to deploy an SA-2 force of thk size. 

The No\y 

45. The CON is growing rapidly but remains principally an offshore patrol 
and escort force. It consists of 11 principal surface ships, 34 submarines, about 
525 smaller combatants and a variety of amphibious, auxiliary, and service craft 
Headquarters is located in Peking and die operational forces are distributed 
among three major fleets. 

46. Several programs now underway are contributing to the gradual develop¬ 
ment of Chinese naval capabilities. The OCN force of torpedo attack sub¬ 
marines continues to expand at the rate of 2 to 3 units a year. Construction 
of the W-dass submarine has s topped and the Chinese are concentr a ting on 
production of the Rrdass. Five R-dass have already been built and we believe 
that a total of about 10 more wffl be built by 1970. The Chinese have also 

| and com- 

asregra naanggiTO p r ovaiug uie uus wmr mm capability 

for s up por ti ng out-of-area submarine operations. 

47. Another significant program is die const r uction of various types of coastal 
patrol craft Since 1965, about 100 fast patrol boats of native design have been 
added to die fleet A c o n st ru ct i o n program for the OSA/KOMAR guided missile 
boats began in 1988 and is proceeding at an ertfanated r ate of about 10 a year. 

| |we believe the Chinese 

are producing missiles for these boats. These craft with a range of several 
hundred miles oould extend their operations into die Tonkin Gulf and die 
Yellow Sea. 
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46. There if still no indication that die Chinese plan to develop or further 
deploy a land-based cruise missile for coastal defense. There are three con¬ 
firmed sites: one for R and D and training, one for tactical use, and one inactive. 

49. The South Sea Fleet, the weakest of China’s three fleets, is being strength¬ 
ened. Numerous fast patrol and torpedo boats, including a nadve derigned 
hydrofoil type, have appeared in die South Sea Fleet Shipbuilding and shore 
installations in South China have also been significantly expanded and mod¬ 
ernized. In 1965, the Chinese began producing destroyer escorts of a native 
design (Kiangnan-clac) in the Canton area, which now ranks second to Shanghai 
in shipbuilding capability. 

60. The CCN*s troop lift capability with amphibious ships and landing craft 
is about two infantry divisions (28,000 troops) or one infantry and one artillery 
division (20,200 troops), but we have not observed any troop training involving 
amphibious operations. In port-to-port operations, ships of the merchant marine 
fleet could deliver about four infantry divisions (up to 49,000 troops). In addi¬ 
tion, in operations where the use of smaller ships and craft is feasible, the 
Chinese could employ literally thousands of junks for transporting troops and 
light equipment The Chinese have not built any LST, LSM or large troop 
transports, but they are building substantia] numbers of large landing craft 
and naval auxiliaries. 

51. We believe that the CCNs program of expansion and modernization will 
continue and that its capabilities for operating close to China's shores will 
substantially increase. The Chinese lack training and experience in operations 
away from their own waters, however, and have as yet shown no interest in 
undertaking such operations. Once begun, it will take them several years before 
they can develop a significant operational proficiency. 

The Outlook 

52. The present outlook is for a gradual but general increase in the capa¬ 
bilities of the Chinese Communist general purpose and air defense forces as 
the process of modernization goes forward over the next few years. AH arms 
and services are likely to share in this progress. Thus for we see no evidence 
that the political turmoil has affected the fighting capabilities or interfered with 
mllitaiy production programs. But now the PLA is assuming more and more 
noncombat tasks and if this trend is long continued it would almost certainly 
affeot die capabilities of the Chinese forces. 
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ANNEX A 


CHINESE COMMUNIST ORDER OF BATTLE 


A Army 

L The Chinese Communist Army (CCA) is erthnatod to tndode 118 oambet 
divisions (107 infantry, 3 airborne,’ 5 armored, 3 cavalry), 24 combat support 
divisions, 20 border/internal defense divisions, 11 railway engineer divisions, 
and some 112 combat and combat support regiments, 36 service support regi¬ 
ments, and 40 border/intemal defense regiments. These units vuy widely in 
equipment and military effectivenan. 

2. The main field command organisation in the GCA is the army, of which 
there are some 35. The typical CCA army includes 3 infantry divisions and 1 
artfey regiment, and probably numbers about 50,000 at full strength. There 
is nothing in the CCA analogous to the Soviet combined arms or tank armies. 

3. For administrative purpos es , mainland China is divided into 13 milltaiy 
regions (see map), and dime are divided into subor di n a te dfetrtcts which in 
most cases co nfo rm to provincial boundaries. There are territorial rafter than 
operational commands. 

4. We estimate that at full strength die standard infantry division would 
number about 14,000 officers and men. Its principal combat elements would 
be 3 infantry regiments, 1 artillery regiment, and 1 tank/assault gun regiment. 
Its heavy equipment, aD of Soviet type, would include T-89 and T-34 tanks, 
and SU-76 and SU-100 awauh guns. The division would have a large number 
of mortars (82 mm, 120 nan, and 160 mm), as well as 57 mm, 76 mm, 85/100 mm 
guns and 122 mm howitsars. In addition to the standard infantry division the 
Chinese have light divisions fur use in mountainous and other difficult terrain. 
There type unfts are similar to the standard division, but do not have the tank/ 
assault gun r eg im e nt and are equipped with lighter artillery. 

5. The C hto e se armored division at fall strength would number about &000 
officers and men. Its principal combat element* would be 2 armored regiments, 
1 artillery r eg im ent; and 1 infantry regiment Its heavy eq ui pmen t would in¬ 
dude T-59 and T-34 tanks, a few JS-1 or JS-2 heavy talcs, and some JSU-122 

■Ore any, the 10th Air Amy, coori e tfa g of the three afcbarre dtvWom, fc wbocdlnate 
to the GCAF, but fc, for the p w pooe of this paper, jochfed with the OCA. 
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and JSU-152 imult gum. In xMMm the division would have a small number 
of mortars, 76 nun, 86 mm, and possibly 100 mm guns, and 122 mm howitzers. 

8. The CCA has two types of field artillery dfvUoos. The gun division would 
have about 5,400 men at lull strength; it usually baa 3 regiments equipped with 
122 mm guns and 152 mm gun-howitzers. The howitzer division would have 
about 6£00 troops; it Is normally organized into 3 artillery regiments equipped 
with 122 mm and 152 mm howitzers, and probably a rochet launcher regiment, 
equipped with 132 mm or 140 mm xnultipte rocket launche r s. 



well below this standard. 

TABUS 1 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OP ABUT UNITS IS MARCH 1967* 

NmamorUmn 


Amy Hmdqmrtm. 36* 

Combat DMriaas.118 

107 Infantry 
3 Afcbarno* 

B Armored 
3 Ccvaky 

Bocder/Ixtonmal Defwm DMriom. 20 

Combat Support DfvMons. 24 

16 PMd AitiQory 
3 Antitank 


Sendee Support DMrioas. 11 

11 Halfway Baglasar 

Combat Re a hnaf ( lad a panAwt ) . II 

Sirin*? 

STM* 

10 CUvaby 

Bonkr/lntamai Dafaoar Hagtawrti (Indopandaat). 40 

Combat Support R o gto a nta ( In de p eodoot) .. 81 

U 7Md Aitmry 
6 Rookrt Lnoohar 


36 Eagtaaar 

9 8lgDal 

DWIO0 MpiMDI \impWMK) ... 60 

36 Motor Tnuapcrt 
1 Raftway tagtoecr 

•Wa aattoH so substantial change * «hna ftgm through I960. 

*Ooa may, the 10th A Sr Amy, ootubtiag of tha three afaboraa dtvfctoao, fc w ha t , 
dtnstn to tin CCAP, but fat for the pnr poaa of titii papar, tnolndod with the OCA. 
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B. Air Force 

8. The Chinese Air Face and Naval At Force (CCAF and CCNAF), 
number slightly mare than 214,000 men and are equipped with aome 2,800 air¬ 
craft The Infect active operational unit in die CCAF li die Air Divirion, with 
each division consisting of 2 to 3 regiments. Tlie CCAF has a total of some 
80 regiments including 66 fighter regiments (Mig-15/Mig-17/Mig-10/Tdig4U 
10 attack regiments (Mig-15/IL-10), 8 Jet light bomber regiments (IL-28), 
5 prop bgbt bomber regfaneots (TU-2) and 1 medium bomber regiment (TU-4/ 
TU-16). (See Table 2 for aircraft totals by type.) 

9. Attrition is taking an increadng toll of the jet light bomber force and has 
already reduced die original force of aome 400 to its p r e se n t strength of approxi¬ 
mately 270. The number of sorties flown per month by the avenge DU28 pilot 
is probably barely sufficient to maintain minimum proficiency. However, die 
fact that many pilots have been flying there same aircraft for up to 10 yean 
would probably provide die bomber force with sufficient esperience to oondoot 
daytime medium-altitude bombing missions. With len than 10 percent of train¬ 
ing done at night, it teems Hloety that die night and radar bombing capahfliHet 
of most crews would be very marginal 

10. Tire strength of both bomber and fighter units bat been gradually re¬ 
duced during die past few years. IL-28 regiments, originally co nsistin g of about 
30 aircraft each, now are believed to posaen only about 18 aircraft per writ 
Fighter regiments, with a previous strength of 32 aircraft, have also been, re¬ 
duced due to attrition, and now have no more than 25 ai rc raft With the 
advent of Mig-19 production, howow, this trend win be reversed. 

1L The Air Defense Command (ADC) is the only major command in the 
CCAF. For air defeaae pur pose s, both CCAF and CCNAF fighters are con¬ 
trolled by the ADC through its nine air defense districts. Them districts are 
further subdivided into zones and sectors. 

12. The air defense weapons system indudes, in addition to die fighter force, 
19 or 20 anti aircraft artillery (AAA) divisions adminis t r atively subordinate to 
the CCAF. The AAA divisions are operationally subordinate to the OCAF Air 
Defense Headquarters in die area in which they are located, just as are other 
CCAF air divisions. The administrative subordination of the surfaoe-tiHdr 
miasfle (SAM) units is not known. Undoubtedly, however, there units are 
operationally subordinate to die various Air Defense Headquarters, and function 
in die same maimer as conventional AAA units. Some 35 de ploy ed SAM 
sites have been built, but at least 13 were later aba n do n e d . Of die r e maining 
22 sites, no more than 12 are believed to have been occ up ied at any one time. 
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TABLE 2 

ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF MUJTARY AIRCRAFT (1987*1909) 


18 Hawoh 1987 1 Jamaunr 1909 


Ftyhiar 

OCAF 

CCNAF 

TOTALS 

Mlg-18/FagDt. 


0 

330 

88-100 

Miff-rr/Fmoo . 


218 

M0O" 

1,100-1,400 

Mlg-ia/FImwr . 

. 488 

106 

830* 

728-880" 

MI|4l/FhkM . 

. 36 

0 

38 

75-US 

TU-2/Bat . 


10 

86 

0-28 

IL-28/Beagle . 


118 

270 

178-818 

TU-4/Bull . 


0 

13 

0-10 

TU-10/Badgpr . 


0 

2 

4-6 

Ttannart 

Madam. 


0 

13 

28-38 

u§&. .. 


10 

160 

200-280 

BE-4/ktedp. 


8 

6 

0-8 

flrfimpin 

MI-4/Hoosd. 


18 

180 

300-380 

* AppnsloMtely SO parent pc 
k Appradnmt«ly 18 pmcmd pi 

• Wa would u^act m Agnre 

mm alLwaatbar capabfbly. 

to be Im f ib fatnulflad produdton of the Mig-U oocars. 


C Navy 

13. General Present Alp strength of the OCN includes 34 submarines, 4 

destroyers, 7 destroyer escorts, and about 525 smaller combatants, at 

least 8 guided mtasfle patrol boats. Personnel strength is estimated at about 
142,000, including 17,000 in the naval air fora. 

14. Administrative and operational control over the naval farces Is exercised 
through die Commander-In-Chief of die Navy. Orders from die Minister of 
National Defense are passed to the Oommander-in-Cbief of the CCN via the 
General Staff for information and coordination. CCN Headquarters is located 
in Peking. Hie OCN is comprised of three major fleets: North Sea Fleet with 
headquarters in Tringfaot Eat See Fleet with headquarters in Shanghai, and 
Sooth Sea Fleet with headqua r ters in Chan-drfang (Fort Bayard). The North 
Sea Fleet is die major Chinese fleet and indudes over half of die submarines 
and dartroyers* Submarines currently operate only in die North and East Sea 
Fleets. 

16. The CCNAF fighter regiments, charged with the protection of Chinese 
te r rit orial waters, are administratively controlled by CCNAF Headquarters at 
Peking through the fleet headquarters. In their air defense role fighter units are 
operationally controlled by die ADC of the OCAF. The bomber reghnents are 
controlled by the fleet headqoarten. 

16. The CCNAF includes 12 fighter reghnents of about 30 fighters each, 
and 0 Jet light bomber r eg h ne n ts (20 IL-28 b each). Naval IL-28 bombers have 
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been detected in activity which suggests these aircraft may have a torpedo 
attack capability. 

TABLE 3 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF NAVAL UNITS (1007-1909) 

16 Manor 1967 Mm-1909" 

TOTALS 


T>pe 

Principal Combatant- 

Old Destroyer (ODD) . 4 4 

Destroyer Eaoort (DE). 7 19-10 

BaDJtffe Mtafle Submarine (888). 1 1-8 

Submarine ($S). 33‘ 30-39 

Patrol: 

Old PMrol Effort (OPF). 10 

Submarine Chaser (PC). 23 26-81 

Fast Patrol Boat (PDF). ISO 200-820 

Motor Tmpodo Boat (PT). 180 

Hydrofoil Motor Torpedo Boat (PTH). 20 79-80 

Motor Gunboat (PGM). 87 

Old Motor Gunboat (OFGM) . 3 

Guided Mtofle Patrol Boat (PTG/PTFC). 8-10 30-40 

Mlnewatfore: 

Minesweeper; fleet (MSF). . 20 28-82 

M ln ssweep er , Coastal (MSC) . 36 

Mlnasweaper, Coastal (Old) (MSC(O)). 4 

M in esweepe r; Autdiaiy (MSA). 20 

AmP ^kLandingShip (LST). 20 (8)« 

Medium Landing Ship (LSM) . 13 (11)* 

Landing Ship Infantry (LSIL) . 16 

Utility Landing Craft (LCU) . 10 

Landing Craft Mechanized (LCM/LCT). 220 260-260 

Auxiliaries: 

Mtoflaaeous Auxiliary (AG). 36 

U^it Cfffe Ship (AKL). U 

Net Laying Ship (AN). 0 

Oder (AO/AOL) . 16 

Landing Cteft Repair Ship (ARL). 1 

Smell Submarine Tender (ASL). 1 

Ocean Tug (ATA) . 10 

8ervioe Cteaft (various types).349 


• Blank spaces Indicate a lack of sufficient data to make useful projections. 
‘Includes 21 T dam, 3 *M-V dam, 4 “8-1* dam, 5 TT class. 

* Numbers in parentheses are ad ditional units in merchant service. 
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ANNEX B 


MILITARY INDUSTRIES 

A Production of Ground Forces Equipment 

L At least 10 major plants are involved in the output of finished military 
equipment and about 30 plants are involved in eaplodves/amnninition produc¬ 
tion. Except principally far infantry weapons, Bttjc is known about ammt nro- 
ductiop rates far specific military oqufaaent I I 


—a. xm vast majuriLjrcjr UUHH Uommumst Army (tXJA) weapons and ve¬ 
hicles ate of Soviet design, and many of dm older astSery pieces and all of the 
T-34 tanks are Soviet manufactured, nevertheless die CMmm now appear to 
all of the small arms conventional ammunition , and T4# tanks, some 
of the field and antiaircraft artillery and chemical munitions, and most of the 
tramport vehicles found in die CCA. 

1 Production of small arms is believed to be mote than adequa te to meet 
GCA unit requirements as well as to provide for a large reserve inventory. 
Samples of Chinese-produced weapons obtained in Vietnam have shown that 
small arms cmxcnfy in the hands of OCA soldiers are weH-madq rugged, and 
entirely adequate for their intended use. Future production rates are contingent 
on several factors, the most immediate of which is the conflict in Vietnam. 
However, dm Chinese will probably not produce above the present rate and will 
proba bly reduoe small arms p roduction over the next few years. 

"[photography i n di c ate that c ur re nt production of 
fiekTaii int&Scraft artilleryincludes 57 mm antiaircraft guns, 85 mm and 100 
mm field guns, 122 mm howitzers, and, possibly 152 mm bowitzess. Even so, a 
substantial part of the OCA’s total inventory of medium and self-propelled ar¬ 
tillery was obtained from dm USSR. Major Chinese artillery plants are located 
in Chl-ch^ha-erh, Pao-fou, and Tai-yuan. 

5. Then is no evidence that the Chinese are now building T34s, assault guns, 
or heavy tanks. The T-58, currently In production, appears to be a copy of a 
Soviet medium tank, T-54A. The Chinero are believed to have begun producing 
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the TV80 in lata 1968. In 1961 the combined effect of the Soviet withdrawal 
and failure of the "Great Leap Forward" caused production either to slow 
con s iderably or perhaps to stop entirely for a time. If production did stop, it 
probably was resumed on a limited scale in 1962, but did not recover entirely 
until 1966. We now believe it is producing at a rate of 400400 a year. Major 
operating tank facilities Indude an asmnbly plant at Pao-tfou, a diesel engine 
plant at Ta-fung, a re fi t ti ng and parts plant in Harbin. A research and de¬ 
velopment (R and D) cantor is located in GhVng-hiin-tien. 


6. The current GCA inventory of wheeled transport vehicles is believed to be 
in die vidnity of 15(1000 vehicles and is composed of a heterogeneous collection 
of Soviet, Chinese, and European-built vehicles. The majority of the Chinese 
trucks are produced in die Vehicle Plant Number 1 In Ch’ang-chun which was 
completed with Soviet technics! and material assfatance in late 1966. 


B. Aircraft Industry 

7. The Chine se Communists have given the develo pment of military aircraft 
a high Priority. 


rnere are five oentenoF 
l B56 IfWItt ifiOtsltry in uomxmmlst (Jtttna: SOea-yang, Sian, Gh'eng-tu, Nan-ch'ang, 
and Harbin. Three of these ce n ter s , Shcn-yang, Nan-ch'ang, and Harixin are 
currently producing aircraft The fadlity at Ch'eng-tu appeared completed by 
kite 1964, and die fadlity at Sian in kte 1966, although there is no indication 
of production as yet 


8. Chinese aircraft production began in 1966 with production of die Mig-17s 
at Shen-yang where the Soviets had helped the Chinese build an airframe 
and jet engine plant There is good evidence that this plant was retooled in the 
late 1960V, ana that by 1999 or 1960, the Chinese began to assemble Mig-l&i 
from Soviet supplied components. Assembly apparently ceased in 1960 with the 
Sino-Soviet rift After a delay of several yean,the Chinese resumed production 
of the Mlg-19 at Shen-yang. This plant is currently believed to be producing 
at a rate of some 29-25 aircraft per month, with more than 000 Mig-19s pro¬ 
duced since die resumption of production. 

9. In the late 1950V, the Chinese began construction of a second fighter pro¬ 
duction complex at Ch'eng-tu. Construction con ti nued at the plant in die early 
1960V, and by late 1964 both the airframe and jet engine plants were apparently 
completed. As of 1 January 1967 die factory does not appear to be engaged in 
anything other than possible repair and maintenance. Older type aircraft 
(Mig-15/Mig-17s) have used the factory airfield, but apparently in an air de¬ 
fense capacity. Despite the delay in production, it is stm estimated that a mote 
advanced type of jet fighter, presumably the Mig-21, will be produced at 
Ch’eng-tu. The delay In the appearance of such aircraft may result from diffi¬ 
culties in producing this more complex aircraft 

10. A factory at Harbin is currently producing MI-4 helicopters, at a rate of 
about 10-12 per mood). Production is believed to have resumed in 1965. The 
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aircraft plant at Nan-ch'ang which hat been in production since the late 1050’s, 
is currently producing AN-2 bgbt tr ansp o rts and basic training aircraft of the 
Yak-18 type. While aircraft production at this plant new ceased entirely in 
the early 1980's, it was drastically ieduoed. As of 1 January 1987, the plant 
is estimated to be producing aircraft at a rate of some 10-12 AN-2* and 1-2 
of Ae Yak-type trainers per month. 

C MtoUe Production 

1L Chinese prod uction of air defense type gulled mjsajjas (SAMs, AAMs) 
may bo underway. | 

| Iseveral factories in ffiTTaFyiSn mm are oonskierea gooa' 

candidates tor current p rod u ction. Loca t ed at TVri-yuan are solid propeQant 
production and testing facilities, munitions plants, and an electronics plant 
These facilities are behoved capable of producing both SAMs and AAMs. 

12. In addition to the Tai-yuan complex, the Chinese have built a major solid 
propellant production and testing facility at Hu-hohao-te* in Inner Mongolia. 
This new facility, currently in the final stages of construction, is probably capable 
of p ro d ucing various solid propellant pains in substantial quantities, 

D. Naval Construction 

13. Naval shipbuilding in Communist China has followed a pattern similar to 
that of other military industries. The Soviets assisted in establishing shipyards 
and while die Chinese were learning the tech n ology, die Soviets supplied com¬ 
ponents which were assembled in China. Chinese Communist constr u ct i o n 
of modern unfit began under Soviet supervision during die 1955-1980 period. 
Following withdrawal of Soviet aid, their construction was severely curtailed 
and remained so for several years. In late 1902 an active p rogr am of ship pro¬ 
duction resumed. The Chinese have been constructing some Soviet dan ships 
as well as increasing numbers of indigenously designed or modified ships of 
various dames. The naval shipbuilding industry has p ro g ressed to a level 
higher then that achieved prior to 198% and several shipyards are ourrenfy befog 
modernized and enlarged. 

14. Ch i ne se Communist submarine construction, initiated under the Soviets, 
virtually ceased in 1960 due to the Sino-Soviet rift However, die outfitting of 
four "W” class unfix previously launched co n ti nu ed. By 1902* 21 "W* class 
submarines had been constructed in China, 15 at Shanghai and 6 at Wu-ch’ang, 
from Sdviet supplied c o mponen ts. 

15. In 1982, con stru ction of "IT class submarines began at Shanghai and 
Wu-ch’ang. Currently, five TF dass units appear to be operational While 
the "IT dass co n st r u c tion program is continuing at Wu-ch’ang, it appears to have 
been interrupted at Shanghai. How many of this dam submarine die Chinese 
intend to construct is not known, but we believe that a total of about 10 more 
will be built fay 1970. 
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16. A tingle 4 XT dan ballistic missile submarine was constructed at the Lata 
Shipyard, Dairen, bet w e en 196ft and 1964. The Soviets almost certainly provided 
the hull design, and may have supplied componecto for (he vessel, as well We 
have no evidence that the Chinese are new constructing any more of this dass 
su b ma ri ne. 

17. Two years after (he withdrawal of Soviet assistance, the Chinese began 
production of a number of native-designed craft Twelve Shanghai dass PIT’s 
appeared in production at Shanghai from 1969 to 1961; production of an enlarged 
version of (he Shanghai dass began at Dairen in 1963 and has reached die rate of 
about 60 units per year. Other native-designed units indude the Hainan dass 
subchaser and Hucfawan dass hydrofoil torpedo boat (PTH), Three and pos¬ 
sibly four of the Hainan dais subchasers were constructed at the Huangpu 
Shipyard, Canton, from 1964 through 1968. The Hucfawan dam PTHs are 
constructed in Shanghai The extent of the latter (PTH) program is not known, 
although some 17 units had been produced by 1967. The most significant prod¬ 
uct of the Chinese naval design program is the Kiangnan dam destroyer escort, 
the first of which completed fitting out at Shanghai in 1906. Construction of 
additional Kiangnans began at Canton in 1906 and is continuing. Three units 
are currently operational, and two more are under co n str u ction at Canton. 


18. Numerous other small combatants and support units, primarily of Soviet 
design are under construction at the various shipyards. It became evident in 
1666 (hat the Chinese were producing guided missile patrol boats of both the 


OSA and KOMAR classes. 1 




[Additional T-43 class raineroreepers are being constructed as 


are P-6 dass m About 12 of the latter are believed to have been produced 
at the Huangpu Shipyard since late 1966, and the program may be continuing. 
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THE CHINESE CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 


CONCLUSIONS 

A. The political crisis in China continues. No end is in sight 
Among the several possible outcomes, do one is distinctly more likely 
than others. But whatever its ultimate resolution, the Croat Prole¬ 
tarian Cultural Revolution has already done immense damage to the 
top leadership and die party, has pr o fou ndly altered the internal power 
structure, has greatly unsettled all levels of Chinese society, has un¬ 
leashed new forces of instability, and has contributed to China's 
growing isolation in the world. 

B. We have no evidence that the Cultural Revolution has yet had 
any significant effects on the military capabilities of the FLA or on 
China s advanced weapons programs. But die PLA is assuming more 
and morenoncombat tads and if this trend long continues it would 
almost certainly affect its combat capabilities. 

C. Instability and confusion are likely to persist so long as Mao 
retains suffi cien t power and vigor to push bis designs for remoulding 
the party and combating real and imagined threats to his doctrines 
and policies. Mao could misjudge his power position and go too far. 
He is now heavily dependent on the military for support; too vigorous 
eff ort s to bridle the armed f orce s could produce a coup against Mao 
or even fragmentation of the country and civil war. But these are 
ext reme cases and we think it more likely tbat a basic tendency toward 
preservation of national unity will persist, despite the divisive impact 
of die Cultural Revolution. 

D. Looking beyond Mao, the Cultural Revolution has made it 
taora likely that the succession will be a disorderly and contentious 
struggle. The military may {day a decisive role, but Lin Hao would 
not necessarily be their candidate. A collective inducting Ohm 

1 
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En*krf, some of die military leaders, and even some of the now dis¬ 
graced party figures, might emerge. In any event we believe that 
many of Maos dogmas and practices are likely to be set aside. This 
might be a gradual process, though it could come more rapidly if 
unresolved internal and external problems have been aggravated 
during the last months or yean of Mao’s rule. 

E. The political crisis has already focused the leadership’s energies 
and attention on internal affairs and has at least temporarily damaged 
Chinese prestige abroad. Within this context, however, China has 
maintained a relatively active foreign policy, though it has become 
more rigid in international Communist affairs. For the most part 
Peking has maintained policy positions which were well established 
before the Cultural Revolution began. As long as die Maoists retain 
control, Peking is unlikely to make any important changes in the 
general line of its foreign policy. At any rate, in the short term, an 
unre mittin g hostility to the US and the USSR is likely to remain the 
predominant feature of Chinese foreign policy. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that over die longer term, internal changes in the direction of 
moderation, if they do occur, will create more favorable conditions 
for reappraising foreign policy and perhaps for introducing elements 
of greater moderation. 
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DISCUSSION 

L Oalv two rears ago, dm famw of Communist China w arned to be 
rUog. intently, the economy was recovering from the dimeters of the 
Great Leap Forward and die splfc with the USSR. Chinese scientists had 
ahead/ exploded their first atomic device. Even the problem of suocemion 
to die agMf Mao s ee m ed to bo safely resolved In favor of Lhi Shao-chi and a 
unified eoDecdve leadership. Externally, China was making p rogram in its 
dkpute with dm USSR: Khnuhchev, the a r ch -enemy, had fallen in dfcpace; 
semal Asian Co rnm un i st Parties adhered to China’s bloo and there was sup¬ 
port and s ymp ath y from a wide variety of other Communists in Europe, Latin 
Anmrioa, ana Africa. In Vietnam, too success of dm Viet Cong promised 
early vindication of Mao’s line on armed Uberadon. Trends is' Djakarta also 
held out dm prapect of a C om muni s t success that would outflank all of South¬ 
east Ada. 

1 Now dm outlook for China has been drastically altered. Its leadership 
is In a sony condition. The Chief of State and dm General Secretary of the 
party am In disgrace; accused of treachery. Old revolutionary war heroes ere 
dis cred i ted. Remising situations abroad have turned sour and fareigi friends 
have bean alie n ated. China is nearly isolated. For a few weeks early in 
11167 there were serious and widespread disorders. The Groat Proletarian Cul¬ 
tural Revolution has plunged China into the greater political crisli in the regime's 
17-year history. 

L THE COURSE OF THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

& In retrospect . It seems Hfady that tendons have been building up In 
the poUtioal leadership during die yean after dm ooOapee of the Great Leap 
Forward and dm humfllaHng retreat from that policy. A degree of stability 
and order was achieved, but at dm coot of abandoning many of Mao’s pro¬ 
grams. During this period Mao was remarkably wfthdrawn, though the various 
polileal and ideol og ical campaign came and went It may bo that Mao’s 
political po w ers were partial^ circumscribed and his initiatives blunted. It 
Is likely, as dm p o rt er s have chimed, that some of Ms Heutenants did not con¬ 
sult him regularly and thus took some decisions out of Ms hands. This probably 
led Mao to seek means to reassert Mi authority and doctrines over dm country. 

4 Mao has an almost mystical faith in what mobilised and indoctrinated 
masses can acco mpli s h . This lay behind such movements as dm Leap Forward 
and dm Socialist Education campaign a precursor of dm Oukund Revolution, 
ms appracn stiWNs M B M opcti miiisiiin ano cm ncvsiH^f ot stroggpci 
in political development Indeed, fate preoccupation with "contradictions” may 
hare led him to exaggerate dm dangers of capitalistic and bourgeois remnants 
in China. Thus, he has bshted on "uninterrupted revolution" as the means 
to combat what he sees as a p er siste nt threat from the right Others among 
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die kmdanhlp appti«ndy beUoved that these natters could and should be 
submerged Id dm Interest of getting on wfih the business of constructing a 

5. In tayeme, Mad’s riitreHtfaction wfih die poUdoal situation must have 
been growing. We know from bis cocvettotto ni wfih fo re ig n visit or s diet be 
. was brooding over China's future. He Indicated his concern over bow Htde 
dam might be left for Mm to oomplete his {evolution. He expre ss e d particular 
concern over die outlook of the younger generation untri e d in revolndoo. 
And he was more and more obsereed diet SovieUtyle revisionism might infect 
Gfatna, especbdhr after Ms death. Many of the themes which became prominent 
fin. die Cultural Revolution wore stzikfcgly eqreesed In dm polemics wfih 
the USSR, especially in m&1964. 

6L It was In tMs state of latent t en s kme diet new policy i ssue s must have 
aggr avat e d rflff e rth oe s wfiMn dm top co mm a n d fit Faking. Urn Vietnam war 
In particular and the threat of a war with the US were such issues. Related 
to them was the question of Joint action in Vietnam with die USSR. Then, 
there was the practical question of a third Five-Year Ran. Perhaps the debacle 
in Indonesia added to dm strains. Mao's suspkdousnen may have led Mm to 
i n terpre t policy disagreement as disloyalty. But in any event, by Septambsr- 
Novembar I960, Mao had apparently d ecide d to make a move agdnst Ms 
o pp o nents. Whether these pcuftoy dfife reooe s were dm reaeon or merely the 
oppowumy id (men me a nsscsi it us@$*ii. eaao mot* imvo ss&asume 

main, in dm attermadi of the Greet Leap, diet Ms o p po siti o n in the party 
' hid to be removed tf Ms general line were to be implemented. 

7. An underlying issue must have been the question of Mari's enooeswr. For 
yams it had been widely known dmt Mao bad de sig nated Lin Shao-cM. But 
as Ms distrust of dm pmty apparatus grew, he begm to bnfld np dm Bsoples 
'■*' XJbemtlon Army (FLA) as a raodel or orthodox y and to enhance dm p restig e 
of its leader, Marshal Lin Plan. TMs sttnatlon added to dm c o nt e nti on and 
*rag0e and be c ame particularly eonte after the Central C o mmittee pl en um 
last August; which co nfirm ed Lie as dm heir apparent Those who bad steloed 
tbafr careen on Iiu were struggling to sundae Ms decl ine and downfall, and 
thorn around Iia were probably trying to afhlto on Us new pwwtoa n o n. 
As a coMaqaaaoe, political marmivwts have been tonsn and coovdntod. Not 
only -wan leaden acting to protect that own c ar een , but we aw bib b dial; 
wfa aw wr powlhls; they took Dm o p port o n fly to a m ba n a s a or ebmtnate dmk 
Hie oartOM c har ge s agdnot fanplarafble culprit* suggsrts that many attacks 
were damped to satde old s core s . Wa c s rmot c o mp l etely dfacount r epe aled 
r eierenes i to an a ttempt e d *cocp" In Fdrouy 1988. At that time Mao may have 
detected moms that he interpret, d as attemptsto nmrp Us p o w e r. Or, mom 
tteiy. those Isadws who sew themselves threatened by the cempaiga launched 
fin the foil of 1965 my have taken de fe n sive m e asu re s to co u nter Mao. 

. 8. The C rib"*! Revolution has passed through various phases. When It first 
• beceum public In dm opting of 1906, it appeared Unified to bringing down the 
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intellectuals and the party propaganda and culteml apparatus. By Juno, It 
hod claimed the powerful Fong Chen and hia Peking Party apparatus as 
mafor victims. In August, die Mao/Lin Plao forces won a showdown In the 
Central Co mmitt ee. Despite the resulting demotion of Uu Shao-cM and Teng 
Hsito-plng, party oppodtion appeared to be widespread In the provinces 
The Red Guam were then unleashed for a frontal assault on the perty 
apparatus. The Immediate results were Inconclusive and in October and 
November the e xt r em es of the Red Guard movement were moderated. A new 
followed In December when die revolutionary organizations were 
t ur ned loose on the hitherto exe mpt factories and countryside, although the 
impact on the latter was somewhatless. By January the revolution was at fts 
Ugh tide, and party leaden were being depooed on a large scale, possibly 
with some PLA assfatanco. Disorder, con fu sion, and resistance were growing 

9. A mafor retreat dien occurred as the PLA was brought in to restore order. 
In die process some Red Guard and Revolutionary^* organizations were sup- 
pleased in the I n terests of stability. In the ensuing countercurrent, even Madame 
Mao criticised die “anarchy^ of the voung revolutionaries. The party cadres 
were granted a temporary reprieve mm a tta cks and some were Installed In 
positions of authority. But for many, the respite did not last In March, some 
Red Guard units that had been crl tl o la ed In February resumed limited and 
more controlled action, and senior go v ern m ental officials were again brought 
under heavy attack. 

Id The situation remains highly fluid. The top leadership has not been 
steMteed; the purge hae yet to run its course and may be tnteniittod even 
within the FLA; struggjtes over the pace and direction of the revolution con¬ 
tinue. The shape of tee governing and control institutions and their political 
is still being w orked out Mao’s revolutionary followers appear 
to be locked In Intramural struggles for pos i tio n and confusion continues. The 
restoration of regime authority throughout China remains a serious problem for 
the Maoists. Above all, the mental attitudes and physical health of Mao avo 
US Q Bt t lPb 

IL To the degree that the Cultural Revolution repr esen ts a last effort by 
Mao and bis su ppo rte r s to determine the future of China, then they have 
s core d a Pyrrhic victory at best Mao has succeeded In tearing apart the 
bureaucratic apparatus. It is questionable, however, whether he can find 
experienced or talented people who are also loyal Maoists to rHnvigomte the 
old party machine, to replace It, or to build a parallel p o w er structure. The 
young activfcts have been treated to a taste of revolution, but thus for they 
have not inherited real power. Indeed, the more tradi ti o n a l forces, the PLA 
as well as what remains of the b ur eaucracy, srem to have proved tedfcpenslMe. 
Without them China might have degenerated into chaos. Thus, after mote than 
18 months of revolutionary turmoil. Moo is stiff a long way from achieving his 
ultimate objectives. 
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IL MAJOR E FF E C T S ON THE SYSTEM AND THE SOCIETY 
A. Consequences for the Uadonhlp . 

15L Tbs party ptngehas virtually demolished die top leadership. Within the 
Central Committ ee , no more than onethH of die members are apparently in 
good standing. 01 die 25 members installe d in tbe poUtburo In August 1966, 
only 7 are stffl dearfy in good standing; 6 appear to have been purged, aiid the 
remainder have oome under varying degrees of attack. There seems to be no 
dear pattern in these actions. Hard line leftists and presumably loyal Maoists 
have Man, while some leaden who were thought to be more moderate hove 
survived. The bene fi ci a r ies of one round of the purge have turned out to be 
tbe neat victims. In some cases, leaden who were purged many yean ago 
have been reinstated and asmmed imp or tant posts. 

13. In any event, Mao has stripped away modi of the e xperienced command 
diet baa run China for the past decade or more. He b now relying on a small, 
incongr u ous group beaded oy Iin Bao and Chou En-lal, and including Mao’s 
wife, bis ghost writer and Ideologue Chen Bo-ta, and Kang Sheng, a party secre¬ 
tary with long assodadons with the secret police. Beyond this hard core, there 
has been no stable group that can be identified, and there are probably divisions 
and rivahy within the hard oara. 

14 Mao has not only demonstrated Us ability to bring down prestigious 
leaden but also bis wflfingnesi to do it regardless of their position or previous 
association with him, fa those c froum s tan oe i no o n*, incblng Chou En-lai and 
lin Pko, can be sure of die future. Them must be a great reluctance at all 
levels to anmne raeponafliflity or to take initiatives. The surviving leadership 
probably works in an atmospher e of deep mutual suspicion widi personal survival 
an ever present concern. This situation must be having highly advene effects 
on the dedsion-infiJdiig jprooess at the national level Not only are many of 
the most o^erienced officials now in disgrace^ but thorn remaining most find 
It difficult to cony on objective discussions on key eoonomlo^ military, and foreign 
policy tens in die nridst of tbe strain and suspicion induced by die Cultural 
■ Revocation. 


B. Damage to Ihu Party Structure 

18. Mao probably ltimolied bis attack on tha.party not only to reduce its idle, 
at least te mp or ari ly, but abo to reconstitute Its leadership* The erient and die 
tenacity of the op p osition, however, may have forced Mao to widen Ms cam- 
peign be y ond what be originally Intended and to resort to m a w action against 
tbe party by ertrarparty inst r um en t. Even party officfels spared in die purge 
have bean hnmtHated by criticism and self-orirtctan. The resak has been con¬ 
fusion In dm party's chain of command , depressed morale, and a general erosion 
of autbority throughout the a pp arat us . 

16. It is po od Me that Mao intends to restore dm party appar at us to Rs former 
place of authority. This could be a long and difficult process, particularly if the 
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central autho rit y should itself lade strength and unfty. At peat the party 
it discredited nod nut ooofetDd so etmoephero conditioned by 
Mao's own attad b on dm principle of unquestioned obcdieoce to party authority. 
By undermining one of die main prm of his power, and grinlnc the e nn rft y of 
party leaden, Mao has made him s elf more dependent on me military. 

C« Military Involvement 

17. The FLA now ooo np ie s an import a nt, perhaps decisive role in Flaking 
iiul tlvougboot Chide On the politioal front it has assumed a leading position 
in the provisional ad minist rative organs now being set up. 1 Moreover, it has 
baen assigned a dmin ist r ative and cootrol functions in economio and public 
aoourfty activities throughout dm oountry. Thus lar the FLA*s primary action 
has baen to restore order end maintain stability. But in assuming much of die 
part/s function as an orgsn of co n trol, the PLA has greedy enhanced its already 
powerful position. 

18. The chaos of r eca n t months, however, has also raised doubts about die 
cohesion of the PLA’s top leadership. Fa ctio n ali s m has already appeared it this 
level and there have been purges of im port an t military figures. Although the 
numbers do not compare to the losses in the party, the total may be large. 
Some military leaders may have been implicated because of doee p e r so n a l ties 
with disgraced party figures, others may have oppoted die Cultural Revolution 
within the army, and still others may have been reluctant to see dm FLA used 
in the political struggle. Thus fur, the FLA has generally responded to Peking 
directives and authority. 

19l A factor w hi ch continues to be d i v i si v e in dm military kadenhip is dm 
old issue of whether to stress political i ndoc tri nation at dm expense of profes¬ 
sional training. It abo teams Hkaty that a broader range of Issues was in dispute; 
for trample, dm introduction of largeeoala US forces in dm Vietnam war prob¬ 
ably provoked debate over dm likelihood of war with dm US and the proper 
Chinese response. In this contort, the advisability of “joint action* with dm 
USSR was almost certainly debated, both within dm FLA and the top po liti ca l 
leadership. Whatever dm Issues, the FLA has demonstrated that it is not im¬ 
mune to the pottcy differences diet are txoidding the regime. Whfie tiffs is not 
e ntir ely a function of dm Cultural Revolution, the conf u sion of the campaign 
brought l aten t problems to dm.surface and a cce n t ua ted the policy disputes. 

fid We have no evidence that dm Cultural Revolution has yet had any sig¬ 
nificant effects on dm military capabilities of the PLA or on China’s advanced 
w eapo ns p rog ra ms. But the PLA is assuming more and more noneombat tads 
and if this trend long continues it would almost certainty affect its combat 

■Wlllll— 


> Tbo» orgw an the "thro e-way tJtimtcef whkh uda up of wflfagy panouL mpo- 
Motrttotof tta ravoloftioB«y mauH, tad pmtymti yvnmnuntal cadm who am comUewd 
fsvobtioaaiy* 
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D. Cods to the Economy 1 

EL Dmpito the radical tone of the Cultural Revolution, the ragbne’s ec o n o m i c 
poUsfce hive conthnod gsmnty moderate. Thb probably rejects, in part at 
least, a reaUrtlo ap p rec ia ti o n of the daamn to the coontty that would remik 
him msBam aHnipQOBs n sKnnn ma nonmu piwiiicnMi# aibbkmij w% mm 
umi <I0 tOriiioii wm mc qomh nuo too nnoi imi nuxonoi umi too mm 
of 10M. Confnslon was lomedltte and alerted many areas. Worfan left their 
Jobs; sail tn onpo rt was I nterr up ted; peawnts dem a nded more fftkt; and pro- 
was CTurapwq bs wonui Qomanoea non doqcbol iqbn woto parcijf 
ipoobwooi reactions. But, In wM l rt o ii, many loo l pntjf md x ittte i, faring 
far Haste own posMaw, conoid to cnootmgt ihe worites tad paasnii to their 
demand* bopfag to spread ooofasta and thereby force Ming to poll back. 


Bi rvt i nm o^ mif o nw nptMi to iBOmtiin doqa pnontpo mm i mgn 

WrPBI 00 SOVOnOOKMIj MQVUjf* Jf y IMA JlUUUyi 1B1 0 MOOUf fllil iy n D H i 

bcoagfa a mode rat ing rap oo m Peking As has come to be expected, Chou 
S>M served as (be voice of m ode rati on, taking a stand fast inevitably had the 
effect of pointing op the hstards of radical actions not only In the economy bat 
else wh ere as welL Although this point of view has since lost ground to a 
soea i ganoo of the radical* die economy Is still being p rotected from extreme 

— -la_ Am . 

policy uKSa 


9& The army was brought In to restoro order and to transmit eoooo m lo dfaeo» 
fives, partkwbriy in diose areas whe r e the party has lent control Hie test of 
this, ex p e di en t Is vet to comei While the army has die power generally to 
maintain order end enforce ratings from abov* It would be sotprfafng If die FLA 
• suoasnty arspmyoa am! nr managing 4B& BMNungy mversmeo econom y . 
Nevartbslea*.Hire appears Kds ahmathn to the FLA replacing cMUm au- 
thcrity whosever the latter Is IheBsrtfve In managing production. Based on die 
r eport s received to dele, fhe army has man often been involved to a pcopa- 
fiMa mis Whs m tt hm bam involved in c oc nHn e rtn g « ap avto y wait, 
die m i liary has cre a ted f rictions bec ame of Its lade of flexibility —experienc e. 

Ms w@ €MMI0C OOMmiy IBS© mmB ©r v m IMSUVMJf HBlIAfl tHHUpllOOl WMmi 



■ or the 
end ack 


de le teri ous e ffe cts of u n ce r tain or far 

w tM mSommBy 9 DOC Wmf ■UTOIj mmm 


- tank have eO been adversely effected far short p eriods. Industry and egtioul* 

MA UUkJ MVI DOM UH3iP WmmmUy WsSMmUj f H W tM y SDOVSmS IRKIO Of 

ne kiwease daring die led quarter of 1908 end die first quarter of 1967, end In 
agcfanUtoro die dfaniptlons during winter end arl)f spring may have affected 
plannin g and psepeiatlons far spring farm woric* 

. 9L Whfie die i^ns Is now emclslng p r u denc e with re s pe ct to the e conom y , 
;i fa rfa ccntort g Lin 8heo-chi far aAegedly faOosring die same cease In 

fafcdhas^ ef ths p r a psoh far.lks Cfam scosom y wffl spp—r h NIB 13-9470 
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die past 


we can¬ 


not be sore, therefore, that the restraints now in tom on economic poHcv are 
m er e against further, and more serious, attach from Mao. Chou has mown 
remark able finaoe, presumably with Mao’s approval. In thus far blunting any 
radtoatixation of aoooomlo policy. But as k mg as Mao lives, such a pomlbflity 
wfll remain a significant threat If Mao should dedde on a production upsurge 
lb die manner of die Leap Forward, we would expect a p rompt deterioration In 
the econ o my. 


JL Foreign Policy 

901 It is VSkxfy diet foreign policy hues played a role in dividing tbs l ea d er¬ 
ship. It is obviously absurd to credit Lin Shao-cU and his followers with all 
the pro-Sovlat; pronapltalfat, and capitulationist type noHctes conta i ned in cur¬ 
rent charges. Even so, it Is probable that there were high-level critics of Mao’s 
basic tine, which resulted in the km of Soviet military, technical, and econo mic 
awfatanoa. By early I960, GUna's attempt to take a leading role In the world 
revolutionary movement was foiling with consequent tones to Chtame prestige, 
particularly in the case of die Indonesian fiasco. But most critical, the Maoist 
line had left China with few friends or allies at die very m omen t when the 
dangers to China, because of the increased US Involvement In Vietnam, were 
becoming die mos t acu te ■ fac e 19SX 

3S7. ine pounoai crisis nos lo c u seci tne lesoem^ps a ana auennons 
on internal affairs. Within this cootead; China baa malnlafamd a relatively active 
foreign policy, thongjh It baa become more rigid In tateraatianal Communist 
affairs. In general, Its actions have tended to coosbt of petitions and pdUclea 
well established before the Cultural Bevohttioo began. The more rigid policy 
to war d the Communist world has per mi t te d the USSR to score heavily in the 
world C o mmuni st m o v ement at China's expense . Sven among Aslan Commu¬ 
nists, China hat lost friends. In the rest of die world, die enema of die Red 
Guardi s eve re ly damaged China's Image and added to its already declining 
prestige. 

98. Far the North Vietnamem, the Cultural Revolution has Introduced t e n sion 
and doubts eboot Chinas reliability. Moreover, die vehemence of PeUqgls anti- 
Soviet line must emphasise to Hand Its tenuous position on die end of a long 
supply line maintained by bitterly quarreling allies. We canno t be very certain 
of how die Cultnral Revolution has affected China's position on Vietnam. They 
almost certainly will continue to support Hand and to urge a p rotracte d war. 

28. As long as the Maoists retain cootrd, Peking fa unUkely to make any im¬ 
portant changes In die general Una of Its foreign policy, despite its growing 
halation and lack of notable succemaa. In fact, the Cultural Bevobtion can 
be I nterpreted as an effort to provide the revolutionary suooamocs and the 
internal orthodoxy which wffl inraie the continuation of the foreign policy de¬ 
veloped over dm last seven or eight years. This policy involves unrelenting and 
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i i n oo eipr o mi ring s tr ugg le (or preeminence within the international Communist 
comp and for fcaderSp within the Afro-Asfcn world, botUUty toward the US 
and the US8B, and selective peaceful c oc ri s ten oe with the rest of the world. 

I 1 . General Effects on Society 

30. Even before the Cultural Bevokitioo, the Chinese people were showing 
increasing disenchantment with the rectmer.> burdens of mass campaigns and 
foemsant ideological exhortations. Now, rfn* eulogies to Mao and Ms thought 
have become so ertremo as to mode all belief and the use of terror against re¬ 
spected elders must have shocked and repelled much of the population. The 
intellectuals bore the initial brunt of the Bed Guards, the government bureauc¬ 
racy was drawn in later, and most of the urban populace has been touched in 
some way. Of the 600 million people who reside in rural China, relatively few 
fell the impact of die revolutionary activity, which was essentially an urban 
p h eno m e n on. But tow people in China could have escaped the memgo that 
Mao was bavin# trouble wfth long trusted leaden; to some degree at least 
pffffij fonh in th e wisdom and e ff octiv e os n of die l e adership mint h a ve suffer ed . 

3L The evidence of January indicates that once the workers and peasantry 
realised that they were being encouraged to attack the authorities, the campaign 
quickly degenerated into a tom of dfedpUne and order. The swift spread of in¬ 
security, co nfu sion, and disrespect of authority mint have Joked many In Peking, 
If not Mao and Ms most zealous supporters. At any rate, Peking promptly 
retreated and it was at this Juncture that tho FLA was called into the picture. 

M. Another that may p** a c on ti n u in g problem f> the stud e nts. While 
the esritem e nl of Vebeilpg against authority'* has probably distracted students 
temporarily, they will zeaUae, if or when things quiet down, that they have been 
shunted aside aid have lost education al and employment opportunities. This 
will add to the liurtntio ns of this group | 

I | Perhaps equally important, the long disruption in the 

admb is earning China to slip behind in its effort to overcome shortages in 

crainon mnpow. ims cmwi ve n om longer fange co nsc q u cncct 
research and development in both the industrial and mlHliiy sectors. 

HI. THE OUTLOOK 

33./MeraelPoMtoewfPoUcict. The prospect s are that, so long as Mi health 
permits Mm to eserdse active lead ers hi p , Mao will malntofn a continuing high 
level of ten sio ns while some of those around Mm try to moderate die pace and 
mitigate rim damage. Autocratic though he may be, Mao appears to retain 
enough pokUeal flexibility to r espon d to forces about him and to be influenced 
by those ooHiagpes who have Ms ear. As the creator and prime mover of 
the Cultural Bevotutiou, he must foel Ms campaign h far from finished. Thus, 
there will probably continue to be fluctuations b et we en more radical initiatives 
and periods of cons ol idation or retreat Wo cannot predict precise tactics or 
individual victims at tbo top. But we can be fairly confident that as long a 
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Mao Is capable of political command, China's situation will probably be 
tonso and inherently unstable. 

34. Although the events of the past year and half have resulted In a surprising 
degree of political Instability in China, we do not believe such drastic develop¬ 
ments as civil war or fragmentation along regional lines are likely. We do 
fed, however, that If Mao and his follower* attempt to purge the military with 
die hardness they applied to the party, there Is a good chance that they would 
face defiance and resistance. TMs might lead to regional alliances and loss 
of control at the center, or a military coup. 

38. The present prospect of continuing Instability under Mao would become 
oven more certain should Mao's health deoHne and a long I n terreg n um occur. 
It Is difficult to estimate the prospect s for Mao's health. Obviousty, at 73, ids 
health Is subject to sodden deterioration. If he were to linger on, as Lenin 
did, then f ac ti o n a li s m would almost certainty grow as each leader sought to 
secure Ids position through appropriate alHanoes. The possibility of a coup 
would exist and Its realisation might depend on whether Mao could he maneu¬ 
vered out without a struggle. An extr em e ly critical situation could develop 
If the leaden tried to set Mao aside during a period of poor health, and be 
revived enough to fight back. If such a period were prolonged, one conse¬ 
quence might be die decline of Peking’s authority throughout China. 


30. If Mao dies in die near future we would still expect die re p re s si o n to 
be disorderly and contentions. Lin PSao Is the chosen heir, but he would free 
a severe test We are not convinced that he has the political acumen or physical 
stamina to survive the tough Infightin g diet is Iflckv to follow Mao's death. 
His chances may depend to a gnat extant on whether he oan command die 
political support of me FLA, particularly if at that time the party is still in a 
weakened state. Recent e v e n t s, however, suggest that factionalism based on 
personal rivalries and policy conflicts have occ u rred in the army as they have 


37. Also in die near term, Chou Bo-la! Is a figure to be reckoned with. His 
staying power and abilities are well known. More than any other leader at 
present; Chou seems to have the versatility and sldll to grasp the levers of power 
mid steer die country to w ard more moderate policies. He too, howe v e r, would 
probably have to count on die FLA for polfiicsl support Indeed, It Is possible 
that Ms survival thus far reflects a working arr an gement bet w ee n Chou and 
his government bureaucracy and some of the military leaders. Chou appears in 
good ream cnepue ms tat years, nut me past year nas suDjectea ram to long 
wk day. tnd I pcem an t il iw, 

38. It b abo postM** •’sat after a long talod of domination by Mao, the 
poUHoal and military im lot would be turned tow ar d a greater measure of 
collective leadership. Thb tendency would probably be strengthened if Maefe 

b likely and ibmt certainly no tingle leader will assume the powen and 
wield the loAmee that Mao has bad. 
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90. Tho oo mp ori ti o o of tho post-Mao leadership wflL of course, have a great 
be ari ng on the direction of Chinese policies Once Mao leaves tho scene, 
however, wo behove many of tho uniquely Maoist dogmas and practices are 
likely to expire with hfaa, not only because they have been discredited in the Cab 
torsi Revolution bat also b oc an s o they are not relevant to the emerg in g realities 
of social and e c ono m io developm ent Indeed, the fact that tho Cultural 
R evol uti on was nooti s s s f y demonstrates that penetuatlng Moo's revolution 
depends to a peat ori e nt on his person. Even if Lin Piao gains power, wo 
wonld std! expect a movemen t away from die extreme s of Maoist internal 
po M ciss . We cermet say how fast or bow far this proces s would develop. In 
the noor term, it might unfold gradoaHy. If Mao stays on far some longer 
p e n oo, men me p ro cess wmgsm, oe mum n»fc iipKi, paracnnrnr it unresoifmi 
Internal and extern! problem* kavo been Aggravated during the hot month, 
or yean of Mam 

401 If the petty b aUH enfeebled at die ttee of change, the army would 
probably eau me a atn mgar role in pottoymektag. In oar view, there b 
probably a omtten group within tho F1A who wonld bo inclined to find 
common ground with moderate political leaders. We would not rule out that 
the Hot reault of the succes s i o n struggfa would be to croete a military regime 
in China. 

4L Economic con st r aints will Impose limits on ChJna’i policies. Since the 
tbnt Leap,** Peking has used moderate pottdes to leriore living standards and 

of Amepriioies could probably secure modest eoooomic growth. MoriChfaen 
win fudge any g ove r n m en t on its ability to help them meet their basic 
noons Ok h mh i, moouDg, a n u sooner. 

41 Badieal poBcte which aedc more ambftioue economic goal, coaid not 
be tag melnteln e d tt, in the face of.population ntearara they reduce or 
even ta te mpt the yow lh of p ro du ction. Muft "Leap Fr. *^4* app ro ac h , 
wth fta emphoeb on political mo t iva ti on at the apaoeo of material fa oentha* 
haa already been dboedftod. Many CUneae leaden probably feel that they 
haw a better modal In the more ba l a n ced ap proach of dm 100(7. or even hi 
tho model in effect dnrtag the flat Ftve-Yecr Plan In 1951-1857. The 

Oat Meoi auc cc amn will adopt w v blcnb t economio poUcte may 
be affected by eoooomta p ree niw a farcing them toward a very hard line on 
a u rterlty and db dp l tae throughoct CUneae aodety . Wo can he me that 
any likely au cce awr group vfl baae ha program on Manbm-LenJnim, even If 
tt b atwngly influenced by m l htai y leaden, But actual progr ams will probably 
reflect increasingly dm Influsncc of Chinese cnltere and the Chinese environ* 
ment The reaemhiaheo to socialism as It has developed in dm West will 
almost certainly di m i n ish over time. 

41 CAM* World Rob. These various permutations in the resolutio n of 
China’s political crisis cannot help but affect its world policy. But we cannot 
pi edtct with any confidence how internal dev el opments wffl bear on foreign 
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affairs. Thera Is no precedent In Communist China lor a succession struggle. 
Stalinist analo gi es are tempting but perhaps misleading. Much might depend 
on what tra n spires while Mao remains In control Finally, the world scene 
changes and creates new situations and problems. 

44. If a f u p rf ff U* struggle Is prolonged, this would probably concentrate 
attention on in ternal affairs even more than it has during the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion. Thus, for some time, China’s unremitting hostility toward the US and 
USSR, accompanied fay a more flexible policy toward dm rest of the world, are 
Ukeiy to be me predominant trends. 

45. Beyond this, the most we can estimate is that the forces of change 
Inside die oounbv could, hut not necessarily would, have the same effect on 
international conduct; that is, a more moderate internal policy might be accom¬ 
panied by some relaxation of externa] tensions and some moves to reduce 
China’s isolation. The last phase of Mao and die mu ces si on, however, will 
probably coincide with the growth of Chine se strategic capabilities, and we 
are highly uncertain how the Chinese leadership expect s to exploit this situa¬ 
tion. As of now we would estimate that the sum total of die various poUtfcol, 
economic, military factors; as well as international developments will create 
p rem u re s for adjusting Chinese ambitions and r es o ur ce^ as defined and ex¬ 
pounded by Mao, to the realities of world politics. 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


CONCLUSIONS 

A. Economic activity in China, especially in die industrial sector, 
is being slowed by die Cultural Revolution. Nevertheless, military 
production and development continue to enjoy a high priority, and 
have been considerably aided by imports from die Free World. 

B. Foreign trade has grown, and the non-Communist world now 
accounts for three-fourths of China's trade. Chinas balance of pay¬ 
ments position has improved over the past two years. Support of 
North Vietnam has been substantially increased dining die past year, 
but imposes no undue strain on the Chinese economy. 

C. The economic outlook depends heavily upon the development 
of die political situation. During the next year or two, assuming a 
continuation of die present level of political turmoil, the economy 
seems likely to dete ri or a te somewhat, though probably not to die 
point of causing a sharp decline in industrial production, widespread 
unemployment, or acute food shortages. The weapons programs 
could be continued, though some stretch out in particular items might 
be necessary. 


D. We think it unlikely that Mao will achieve sufficient political 
success in the Cultural Revolution to permit him to embark upon a 
new economic initiative similar to the Leap Forward. When Mao 
disappears from die scene, there will probably be a period of confused 
cont es ting for power during which economic recovery will be neither 
rapid nor sure. 

E. The unfavorable food-population rado, the economic costs and 
imbalances inherent in die military program, and die shortcomings 
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of die educational syitem sure problems likely to persist for at least 
a decade. A pragmatic regime could probably surmount diem, but 
any successor to the present regime will also inherit some of the am¬ 
bitious politkml goals of its predecessor. These will strongly affect 
the allocation of resources, probably at die expense of laying founda¬ 
tions for self-sustaining economic growth. 
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DISCUSSION 

I. THE POLITICAL SETONG 

L The political upheaval In China hai complicated the aaalyiis of China’s 
economic p e rf or ma nce, potato, and goak The Third Five-Year Finn was to 
have begun In 1904 hut a co mp rehe nsi ve plan has not yet been officially an¬ 
nounced, and during die co ur se of the Cultural Revolution little has been said 
conc er ning economi c p erfor mance . Instead, attention has been focused on the 
political and social rewduttoL The leadership has been riven, and a new genera¬ 
tion is begi nn in g to assert itself. Cleavages are appearing between the young 
and the oU, the s tudents and die workers, the urban and the rural areas, and 
the regions and die center. Until a new order and co ns e nsus are established, 
eoooo mto is likely to he of —cooc kry concern. 

1 This situation reflects Mao's doct rin es of social development Mao fears 
the bureaucrat and the teohniHan who, by their tads and training place a pre¬ 
mium on stability and find reasons to belt revolutionary change. The cult of 
the amateur, embodtod In "Mao's Thought," place* more faith in arousing die 
talents and initiative of the co mmon man than in following the advke of the 
highly trelned specialist It follows dial Mao disdains material inosodves for die 
more pow@ful>-->hnt of ideological stimuli, and insists on the 

primacy of polfttod enthusiasm over technical spechtaetion. Prudent enter¬ 
prise manag e m ent in China has repeatedly found its cautious potato under 
attack by Mao. In brief, Mao is more a revobttoiaiy leader than an economic 
planner. 

& The Leap Forward (1958-1960) stands as a stark example of carrying Mao's 
Ideas to e x tre m e lengths. Following Mao's order that ^politics take co mm a n d, ' ' 
a massive campaign of Ideological exhortation eiidted a nationwide o u tpo ur ing 
of hbor energies. Although mis resulted In dramatic; but tem p or ar y, spurts In 
p ro d u ct km , the l ads of p ^""^ and made die uldmatdy 

self-d eating Thus, faced In 1900 with crippling food shortages, c essa ti on of 
Soviet aid, and a discouraged and disgruntled p opu l ation, Peking tod Utile choice 
but to pull bade. 

4. From mid-1900 to the cod of 1968, Peking followed retreat and retrench¬ 
ment policies to ration order and stability by curtailing investment, reducing or 
ending industrial subsidies, returning redundant urban labor to the rural areas, 
reviving private plots, restoring free markets, and decentralizing communes. 
Such pragmatic p o tato brought about a recovmy of Industrial and agricultural 
production that lasted into 1904 

& We do not know whether Mao had to be pressured into these readjustments 
or whether he wcopiteed the gravity of the situation and willingiy acq ui esc ed 
Recent revelations confirm that there was continuing dissatisfaction among some 
leaden with Mao's leadership during the 1900b. It also seems probable that 
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sparff 

•one (op leaden went making de cis ions without firtt soaking Mao’s approval. 

For Mi put, Mao was apparentiygrowing man and more embittered as be felt 
himself bafog aasad adde aad Ms policies Defected. Thus, iba collapse of the 
Leap Forward and the subsequent att e m p ts at recovcqr contributed to the po¬ 
litical tensions that erupted in the Cultural Revolution. 

& The radical policies of the Cultural Revolution have created an atmosphere 
conducive to radical ocono wdo Inltlativas similar to those of the Leap Forward. 

This would not be Inc o n i h te nt with Mad’s general notions; indeed, tin political 
campaign was moved into the factories and the countryside in late 1966 aad 
early 1MT, However, this produced inch conf u sion and disruptions to produc¬ 
tion that the regime moved rapidly to retreat from what seamed to foreshadow 
serious economic dlalooaHons. With economic planning fat a state of suspended 
a nfmi ^ ft § o m likely that major ecooom i c initiatives will bo po st poned until 
some resolution of the political atruggle is achieved. 

7. In any event, the puma of the parly and the general confaaicn about who 
is in charge have weakened the direction and control of the economy. Although 
the People** Liberation Army (FLA) hat been ordered to help nfo and enforce 
economic d ir ectives where the party and m ana gerial apparatus has been dis¬ 
credited, die reeuks have been test than satisfactory. The PLA has die ability 
to maintain order and discipline but lacks the neoessary skills for administarfcig 
complex economic activities. At the top, foamier Choa En-lai continues to main- 
tain day-to-day opewMom in the g over nm ental and e c o nom ic bureaucracies, 
hot only tine of Us 15 Vice Pre mi er s remain in good poittfcal standing Of 
the top level eoonomfo admUatraton, only Chon and Ii Fu-chtm team to be cur¬ 
rently acceptable to the Maolfti. The weakening of the managerial and adminis¬ 
trative app aratu s is one of the major wounds inflicted on the econom y by die 
Cultural Revointioo. 

II. PERFORMANCE 

8. There eeems Bttie doubt dud eco n o mic performance has declined this year, 
but k is knpossible to quantify the decline. 1 Sc at tered indications of a gradual 
cfeMnlii® In ccooomto CBBkmyiw luwortod by Rad Guard poste r s difrip 
idwtatow dial production declined In January and Ftkmmy, and again in 
April. Nevertheless them is no evidenoe suggesting dial an economic crisis It 


A. Agriculture 

9. Thus far, tho Cuknral Revolution has had Hide impact on agriculture. 
Grain output In 1988 was at about the level of 1984 and 1908. Although grain 
production has recovered from the low bvels of 1989-19819 it has yet to top the 

ft Mdag has peMkhad lad* arabd data riaos I960. Wfcfls detrfed stmtffad aariyrii of 
tfca economy k Ibas out of tin question, emM rifting of all avefafalo l o f o n a atf o a ghm m 
nf ri rtwib ls coaldoaca la d ete cting the gnraral ra ove —tnls of the cr o n o ray . With tho excep¬ 
tion of fa rig a bads rim good st atirtte s an evafeble, the co n cfa rioae of this section are 
drawn from wfytk of what k aocraaiaa tencUqnote data base. 
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record year of 1968. Moonwhile, population hoi grown by 15 to 20 million e year. 
Current reports of reduced rations end rising food prices, in both state and free 
markets, suggest gradually tightening supplier Caloric intake per capita is 
probably somewhat less durn in 1987, but we see no indications of either malnu¬ 
trition or serious food shortages. Since 1961, Pricing has augmented domestic 
food snppUes by an average net import of almost five million tom of grain a 
year. We expect imports to continue at about this level 


8. Industry 

Id The Cultural Revolution has halted the recovery of industry. Steady 
growt h over the years 1903-1986 raised industrial pro d uction to a level above 
that of 1968, though still below the Leap Forward peak of I960. This growth 
resulted mainly from fuller use of existing capacity. Some excess capacity stiQ 
exists, partiedariy in hght industries, but capacity is insufficient in other ta- 
dustries producing priority products such as finished steel The revival of the 
construction indurtry in 1988 is suggested fay the fact that, for the first time 
afaaoe the Leap Forward, all major cement plants in China were in operation. 
New constr u ction was underway at military research and production facilities, 
electric power plants, chemical plants, petroleum facilities, and at mining ate. 
Hie disr upti on s of the Cultural Revolution probably have led to a slow decline of 
industrial output beginning in the last quarter of 19661 

11 Industrial policy during the past several years has been aimed more at 
increasing the range of finished products in support of major programs than in 
jwtp^>nif«g fals ie i ndu st rie s, Prtotiy is acmded m odem 

steel finbUng faeflfties, electronic equipment, petroleum, and chemical fertilizer. 
Steel output has recovered to the print whore most needs for ordinary steel 
prod u cts ere probably being met Deficiencies exist in the capacity to produce 
and fabricate tefractaxy metals, high qn slity alloy steeb, and e variety of finished 
sted products. China has been carrying on negotiations with Western Europe 
and Japan for plant and equipment to fill these gaps. In petroleum, output of 
crude oil has doubled since 1968, and China is now virtually self-suffideot Jo 
petroleum products; in 1986 only one percent of the total supply had to be im¬ 
ported. This remaining import need is for chemical additives to improve the 
quality of domestically- p roduced aircraft fuels and lubricants. Capacity in the 
chemical fertiliser industry increased from about 3 million tons in 1968 to 6-7 
millions tons in 1966. Current empharii is on the construction of small 
and medium-size phmts, which may add about a half-million tons in 1967. 

C. Transportation 

12. China’s transport system, which was overloaded and subject to periodic 
congestion during the Great Leap Forward, to been able in the last few yean 
to meet basic economic needs without undue delay. The Cultural Revolution 
has caused only sporadic disruptions and baddoggtog of cargo at major rail 
junctions and ports. These difficulties have inconvenienced the economy in a 
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fashion similar to (ho currant agricultural and industrial dislocations, but no 
serious economic results have yet been identified. 

D. Military Production 

1& With the high priority given militarv production, China has developed 
weapons technology beyond what It received from (he Soviets and Is now malting 
rapid progress. The Chinese have exploded six midear devices, have undertaken 
an ambitious missile program, and are attempting their own research and de¬ 
velopment (R&D) on a variety of weapons systems. Work on strategic mlssiie 
systems Is underway; MIG-19 fighter aircraft are being produced, and a follow-on 
aircraft will probably soon appear; an expanded surface-to-air missile deploy¬ 
ment may be Impending; medium bombers and submarine-launched missiles 
may also be on the way; finally, continued p rogress Is being made on an early 
warning radar system and on conventional naval and land armaments. 

14 China has carefully exploited the world's markets to obtain up-to-date 
technical data and equipment for industry. As Pricing's shopping list grows. 

It Includes a larger proportion of Hems mat can be related to the advanced 
weapons program. GOOOM regulations have generally prevented the Chinese 

purchase of military equipment, but the COCOM list does not cover many types 
of industr ial equipment with either direct or indirect value to Chinas military 
program. [ 1 

f _ I Since 1961, China has purchased more than halt 

a billion dollars worth of machinery, equipment, and scientific instruments from 
Japan and Western Europe, and dependence on these sources will increase. 2 
Thera i mport s not only aid the weapons program but help relieve the pressure 
on skilled m a npow er and equipment throughout industry. 

E Foreign Trod# 

15. Foreign trade has not been significantly a ffected fay the Cultural Revrin- 
tion. It oew about 10 percent in 1906, and at $42 billion had almost regained 
die peak ravel of 1989. Although transport disruptions delayed shipping sched¬ 
ules In early 1967, the Chinese have been talcing pains to meet their trade 

16. Foratyi trade Increases In 1985 and 1986 were largely a result of con¬ 
tinued growth In trade with the Free World, which now accounts far three- 


•The foOowfag tabulation draws the value (la mflHons of doBaa) of macbl neiy, equip¬ 
ment, and sdantiBo h ot ra m ra t i i mported by China from Japan and Wartera Europe. It 
mehdra Imports of t ra nspo rta tio n oq nipra t nt 


Macbour tenmne 

Ym Total SEqommrr InmnMiifTi 

ltt. . 1X4 116 05 

1063 . 164 143 13 

1064 . 514 417 7.7 

1006 . 1519 1384 18.7 

1006 (rat) . 105 170 05 
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quartos of China's trade. Japan supplanted the USSR as China's main trading 
partner in 1086 and widened its lead in 1088. The im pre ss ive rate of growth’ 
of Stno-Jepenese trade-88 percent In 1806 and 38 percent in 1686—has been 
roughly matched by that of Chinese trade with Western Europe. Hone Kong 
remains China's best source of bird currency. Total eamingi from trade with 
Hong Kong readied $475 mflh on in 1986, end in additio n , about $75 mflUon in 
nontrade eamingi were received, despite a drop in remfttances because of the 
Cultural Revolution. China's trade with Communist countries in 1068 continued 
the d ec lin e dial began in 1080L Trade with the Soviet Union fell to about $380 
asMon, a decline of 83 percent from 1086. 

17, China’s balance of payme n ts posi ti o n has improved notably over the post 
8 yean. Foretya aeo han ge and gold holdings increased by about $50 million in 
1064 reaching e level of $480 to $550 million. China purchased $136 million 
of gold from the Wert In 1905 aed $40 million in 1088. Chine's indebtedness 
to the Free World totaled about $885 mMon at the end of 1086 and was prob¬ 
ably little changed in 1986, A0 this In de btedn ess Is dort-tam. China has 
draw not to ask for lo ng - te r m credits, but could probably obtain them if ft 

16 China's economic aid oo mifittm a n ts to nonOommunirt countries foil from 
about $310 million in 1084 to approximately $180 million annually In 108$ and 
in 1066 The h u gest oommitments in 1088 wore credits of $43 mfllion to One* 
bodla and $88 mflUnn to Guinea, and a $80 mflUon grant to Nenal Actual 
ftt wl ng remained well below exte n sio n s , averaging about $80 mfllton a year 
over the last three years. CUoa ceased announcing aid to Communirt countries 
in 1066, hut wo believe deliveries increased in boih 1085 and 1986 

a OOppOfr VO fwOfOl Ywwicun 9 

16 Chinese aid lo North Vietnam has grown steadily over the part year. 
China has been supplying mall arms and ammunition, trucks, industrial raw 
materials, semimanufactures food, and other consumer goods. There are also 
four antiaircraft divisions and many thoumnds of engineering troops in North 
Vietnam, and some fighter Aircraft may have been supplied China has in¬ 
creased the shipment of a broad range of Hems to replace bomUng lames, 
including safe co ns tr u ction materials, spare parts, and drugs and medicine. 
Chinese C o mmunist oapahflftioi for providing these materials end manp ower 
for exceed commitments mode so fir. This ala, together with Soviet eld transit- 
fog China, has increased the burden on the rail net, but it still preemptsonly 
a small fraction of Chinese ndl espadty. To the best of our knowledge, die 
flow of eld has been maintained with only mi nor in terr up tio ns in spfte of China's 
internal tu r m o fl . 

86 Peking has also made substantial investment in defonee and related con¬ 
struction in Southern China. This construction, which is part of a general 
program of strengthening defenses along the peripbeqr, is concentrated on new 
airfieldi and main line railroads. Yunnan Provfoce has now been finked to 
die main rail net of China, flaw permitting direct shipments between die two 
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without a detour through North Vietnam. The now construction also provides 
mi additional route for supplies to North Vietnam. 

UL PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
A. The Short-Term Outlook 

SI. Over the paat 17 yetis, the regimes molt impressive achievement has 
been its use of me party as a political and economic apparatus to L mess the 
vast energy of China's enormous population. Now, with the party in disorder 
end the government bureaucracy under attach, this control has been enfeebled. 
Under these conditions, It will be difficult to keep agriculture and industry 
functioning as a coor dina t e d whole. It is already evident that economic effi¬ 
ciency has declined. Planning and managerial control are likely to be even 
further weakened If die pur ge s continue, nod the military lack the adaptability 
to take over the functions of the disabled party. 

SS. Thus, any estimate of the general outlook for the Ghfnem economy must 
of ne o a s slty be conditioned by the political outlook. During the nest year or 
two* assumin g a continuation of the present level ef political turmoil, the 
e c onomy •earns likely to de te rior ate somewhat, though probably pota to the 

mint onmk foodTshortages.' The we ap on s progr am could be continued, 
though some stretch out Id particular items might be necessary. Unless politi¬ 
cal deve l opme nt s upset die foreiga trade patterns which have been developing, 
fo reig n trade will probably grow. Choices in al l oca ti o n of resource* especially 

vHOI^ T flM^e^inora general political chaos and the d e c l ine 

or c um mmsatf. 

23. It is possible that the pres ent indeterminate political situation will be 
ended by Maos early reestabUdunent of sufficient control to embark on an 
eoonbnrfo phase of the Cultural Revolution. Should he succeed, we would 
expect this to be sfanflar to the Great Leap Forward, including a red u ction in 
material In ce n t i ve s and great stress on e xhor tati on . If u n res train ed by the 
moderates, Mao would be Hkaly to abdfch the private plots and free markets. 
But this would almost inevitably lead to severe* food problems and thence to 
apathy and a decline in morale and efficiency. 

24 WMIe we certainly cannot rule out such an evolution of the economic 
sBuadon, wo think It unlikely. We do not believe that Mao will achieve a 
clear outreaohition of dm political struggle; indeed, it is possible that he intends 
the struggle to drag on. Even if he thought that the time had oome to move 
the revolution into a new phase, any step in die direction of radical economics 
would almost certainly generate new opposition from those, such as Chou En-foi 
and pwhaps much of the FLA leadership, who have supported Mao thus for. 

28. Even when Mao disap pe ws from the scene, political stability is unlikely 
and econ om ic pro gr ess wffi be neither rapid nor sure. There could be a long 
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period of confined conteUfeg for power; at the very least there will be an inter- 
rqprau before a new leadership is consolidated If a coherent leadership 
emerged it might adopt less grandiose national goals, make more concetriom 
to sodal demands, and attempt to restore some sort of administrative order. It 
might to some extent scale down and stretch out China's military programs. 
Bat it would probably still give priority to advanced weapons, and China's 
hostility towards foe US would be likely to persist 

B. Economic ComMoratiens for the Longer Tone 

98. The problems charecta ris tio of a nation seeking industrialisation and 
modernisation are present in China, but are often sharply exaggerated by China’s 
ambitions. Never before has a nation so industrially backward and with so 
large and poor a population attempted so strenuously to acquire the military 
strength and stature of a major world power. China's pun national product 
(CNP) is oonridembly smaller than that of Japan or France; in its per capita 
CNP end foe p or ti on of CNP contributed by Industrial output, China's economy 
reeemblee font of India. In pursuit cf its goals over the past 17 years, China 
has utilixed over one-q uarte r of its GNP for inve rtment mid military expendi¬ 
tures, and has cut corners to increase foe impact of fob effort. Agriculture 
has been slighted, and industry h disproportionately oriented toward military 
production. Striking p rogres s nos been made in advanced weapons develop¬ 
ment, but fob sucoess has strained Chinas res ource s and talent and has led to 
new crib for shortcuts. It b in fob setting that China's deep economic prob¬ 
lems most be understood. 

17. PoodPopufotion Beiio. China at best faces only dow p rogra m in reduc¬ 
ing population growth. Same success has been achieved in reducing the birth 
rate in the dries, but it will take a long time to accomplish e significant roduo- 
ttan among foe peasantry, who constitute over 80 percent of the population. 
Moreover, even a highly successful rural birth control program would secure 
only n limited reduction in fertility, and fob would tend to be offset by Increas¬ 
ing life expectancies. Thus turn serins little likelihood of any notable change 
In the rate of population growth ever at least foe next decad e .. 

88. The Chfaeso Intend to raise agricultural output over foe nert decade 
mainly by getter use of chemical fertilizer. Peking has already sharply in¬ 
creased the supply of chemical fertilizer, both from imports and domestic 
sources. In order to increase agricultural production commensurate with popula¬ 
tion growth, China needs an annual Increment of rouddy two mJUlon tons of 
chemical fertiliser. China b not currently building huge chemical fertilizer 
plants, and unlaw new plans are quickly put into effect, much of the require¬ 
ment will have to be met from Imp ort s . Moreover, China will shortly, say by 
lWty face sharply increased r e qu irements for farm investment to use that 
fortihaer, Including additional ir igation, improved transport sod distribution, 
end more intenrfvn technical nxasures. Chine may face trouble if It b not 
prepared to divert foe necessary r eso u r c e s to underwrite there investments and 
to sponsor suitable changes in foe organization of form production. 

9 
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89. Eeooomte Cat* of the Military Progra m . The success of the weapons 
p rogr am has been at tire cost of withholding resources from the civilian sector 
and delaying the growt h of a general industrial hose for the broader needs of the 
e c onom y. There will be some benefits to dviliaa industries horn the spin-off <& 
BED in the weapo n s field, as well as In the stimulation of industries in ancillary 
fields. But these benefits are greatly outweighed by the loss in general economic 
de v e l opment that is an inevitable consecpieoee of the high priority given to 
die we a po ns program. In any event, the costs of the mflftary program are now 
around 10 percent of China’s GNP. Overall costs will substantially grow as 
a dvanced weapons systems move into production and deployment and R&D 
costs will increase as the Chinese move further beyond designs furnished fay the 
Soviets. Prod u ction costs will be high because China wfll have to create the 
industrial backup in machinery and skills that Is already available to most indus¬ 
trialised nations. Moreover, China's limited supply of s cientists and technicians 
has bean concentrated on military RAD, and general scientific research is suffer¬ 
ing as scarce scientific talent is applied to solving urgent practical problems of 
aUtary production. 

30. Shortage of Educated Manpower. Peking has vastly expanded school 
facilities and enro l lme nts In China and for the tot time has provided its young 
generation with an education. But at the same time ft has inter fe r e d with 
education by rec u rre nt political campaigns. The most recent and extreme 
cample is the closing of China’s uni versi ti es and the p re pared overhaul of the 
curriculum throughout the school system to concentrate on Mao’s works. More¬ 
over, die restem of higher education Is handicapped fay the siphoning off %J 
p roh sri onal personnel for high priority military programs, and the balance among 
various types of professional and technical training Is not consistent wfth China's 
spedfio needs. There weaknesses will necessarily slow the achievement of 
eoonomic efficiency as the economy attempts to advance to levels where both 
pro fc s si one l co mp etence and technical skills are req u ired. 

3L These problems the unfavorable food-population ratio, the ec on omic 
costs ^ imbal an ce s i nh e r e nt in the military pro gram , and the shortcomings of 
the educational s ystem s ee m likely to persist far at least a decade. Any regime 
which ogbms to rule China will have to cope, not only with the damage which is 
being done by the Cultural Revolution, but wfth there almost btiariable facts 
of eco nomio Me. A pragmatic regime could probably mobflfaae China's re¬ 
sources in such a way as to keep the economy moving at a moderate rate of 
develop m e nt and provide some modest incre as es in the low standard of living 
now prev ai ling. 

38. But any reg im e will inherit some of the political goals as well as the 
economio problems of its predecessor. It will Hkdy try to co nti n u e die mflftary 
progr am , compete with the USSR for Influence In tire Communist world, and 
retain its antagonism to tire US. There wfll strongly affect the allocation of 
resources, probably at the e xp ense of laying foundations for self-sustaining 
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COMMUNIST CHINA'S STRATEGIC 
WEAPONS PROGRAM 


THE PROBLEM 

To Assess China’s strategic weapons policy and programs and to 
estimate the nature, size, and progress of these programs through the 
early 1970s. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. It is clear that China aspires to great power status and that its 
present leaders have given high priority to developing a substantial 
strategic capability as essential to such status. With wise manage¬ 
ment of their limited resources, the Chinese could continue to make 
steady progress toward the achievement of these goals over the next 
decade. 

B. The probable extent of actual progress will remain in doubt, 
however, so long as fanaticism and disorder continue to infect China. 
Some adverse effects on the advanced weapons program are probable 
in any event; serious disruptions could result from pressures to do 
too much too soon or from a general breakdown in central authority. 

C. China probably now has a few* fission weapons in stockpile de¬ 
liverable by bomber, and has demonstrated the capability to produce 
thermonuclear weapons with megaton (mt) yields. It will soon have 
the plutonium available to aid in reducing such weapons to missile 
warhead size as well as to facilitate the development of more compact, 
light weight fission devices. For the next year or two, die limited 
availability of fissionable material will place significant restraints on 
warhead production, but this will ease significantly in the following 
years as the Yumen plutonium production reactor reaches full output 

D. We believe that limited deployment of an MRBM with fission 
warheads is likely to begin in the next six months or so. After 1968 
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Tomsoei 


when Increasing numbers of warheads could be made available, de¬ 
ployment will probably proceed at a higher rate. This deployment 
would be designed to threaten US bases, and major cities from Japan 
through die Philippines, southeast Asia, and northern India. 

E. We estimate that die Chinese can have an ICBM system ready 
for deployment in the early 1970s. Conceivably, it could be ready 
as early as 1970-1971. But this would be a tight schedule, and should 
the Chinese encounter major problems, the IOC would be later. In 
any event, we will almost certainly detect extended range fixings once 
they begin, and monitoring of these tests will probably provide about 
one years advance warning of IOC. 

F. We have no basis at this time for estimating how far or how 
fast the Chinese will carry deployment of their first-generation ICBM. 
Assuming political and economic stability, China will probably have 
die resources to support a moderate and growing ICBM deployment 
through 1975. Beyond that time frame, there is the possibility of 
significant improvements to this first system or die development of a 
follow-on solid fuel missile system based on the large complex now 
under construction at Hu-ho-hao-t£ in Inner Mongolia. If China 
makes good progress in the development of solid fuels for ICBM 
ranges, it might limit deployment of the first-generation system. 

G. Other strategic delivery means have received less priority but 
China may begin production of some TU-10 medium bombers this 
year in the now-completed plant at Sian. 

H. China will probably not push ahead vigorously with the now 
semidormant diesel-powered missile-firing submarine program. Hie 
one G-class submarine launched in 1964 does not yet have a missile. 
It would probably be at least 1970 before additional missile launching 
submarines could be available. China has shown some interest in 
nuclear propulsion technology, but even if design on a nuclear sub¬ 
marine is already underway, the first unit probably could not be 
operational until the late 1970s. 

I. For political effect, China will probably attempt to launch an 
earth-satellite as soon as possible. This might be accomplished this 
year using an MRBM with an added stage or a heavier payload might 
be orbited using an early test vehicle from the ICBM program. 
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DISCUSSION 

1. General Considerations . We now see more clearly the broad outlines of 
the Chinese strategic weapons program. It indudes high priority work on an 
MRBM, on an ICBM, and on the production of fissionable materials and the 
development of both fission and thermonuclear weapons. Work in all these 
fields showed significant progress in the last year and these efforts dearly 
attest to Chinese determination. But many questions remain which bear criti¬ 
cally on our judgments concerning the future pace and scope of the program, 
particularly with respect to production and deployment over the next five 
years. As yet there has been no obvious interference by the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion in the advanced weapons program, but we doubt that it has been com¬ 
pletely' immune. 

2. We have liftle evidence on Chinese thinking with respect to the role of 
advanced weapons in their overall strategy. The present leaders probably 
believe that the successful development of strategic weapons would greatly 
enhance their prestige and strengthen their daims to leadership in Asia and 
their status as a great power. They would also hope that the possession of a 
strategic capability would give them greater security in supporting revolu¬ 
tionary struggles, particularly in Asia, and that it would serve to lessen the 
dangers of nudear strikes on China itself for any reason. In other words, 
the Chinese may believe that the ability to strike die US and targets in Asia 
with nudear weapons would serve to limit US military operations in Asia, 
and to keep any direct confrontation at the level of conventional arms where 
the Chinese would expect to enjoy many advantages. 

I. NUCLEAR PROGRAM 

3. Thermonuclear Devices r. Peking has conducted six tests, three of which 
were related to thermonudear development. 


4. the 

Chinese on 17 June 1967 detonated a thermonuclear device 

This device was airdropped, probably by a TU-16. nocn or unina s 
TU-16 jet medium bombers were at the airfield serving the Lop Nor test 
area for several weeks before the test, and one was observed 

over a weapon loading pit at this airfield. The airdrop marker used 
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for CHIC-3 was refurbished for CHIC-Q 


6 . Fission Devices. Peking announced on 27 October 1960 that it had an that 
day exploded a nuclear device which had been delivered by a euided missile. 


Thera 

is no conclusive evidence as to me distance me missile migtxt nave tiown, but 
we believe It probably was fired from the Shuang-cb’eng-tzu Missile Test Range 
(SCTMTR). Just prior fo the test, a new launch complex was constructed at 
SCIMTR at a location well away from other facilities, suggesting a spedal 
concern for safety. This may have been the site from which the missile was 
fired. If so, this would mean that the missile flew a distanoe of about 450 nautical 
miles (m) to the point of detonation In the Lop Nor nuclear test area. We do 
not know what type of missile was used, but the MRBM which has been under 
development for some years is the logical candidate. * 

Nudoar Materials Production 
7. 17-235. 

our belief that U-235, the fissionable material used in all iJfitnese tests to date, 
is produced at foe Lanchou uranium isotope separation plant But we are now 
less confident of our estimate that the Chinese are using the electromagnetic 
process to “top off” the U-235 product that has been partially enriched in die 
gaseous diffusion cascade at Lanchou. Further analysis indicates that the Chi¬ 
nese could he using any one of three methods: die gaseous diffusion process 
only, gaseous diffusion process “topped off” with gas centrifuges, or “ top pin g off" 
with dectromacnedc separators. 
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It the production is 

done entirety by the gaseous dimision prooess (and this would require the use of 
sm al l , tightly packed stages operated in a manner to maximize enrichment at 
die expense of some production capacity) it is likely that the level of output is 
between this minimum quantity and an amount two or three times greater. If 
electromagnetic ‘topping off* is the technique used, production rates dose to the 
lower end of the range would be probable, considering the amount of building 
space available at Lanchou. Higher production rates would require that the 
final enrichment be done elsewhere in a sizable installation. A careful search 
has revealed no such an installation, and we think it unlikely that it could have 
escaped our notice. 


9. Plutonium. A large plutonium production reactor at the Yumen nuclear 
complex began operation in early 1967. 

We had previously 

estimated tnat tne uninese would operate the reactor well below capacity for 
a year or two in order to gain operating expe r ience and to minimize the chances 
of equipment breakdowns. 


To 

extract mis pmcotuum me vmmese are proceeding rapxny wiui cxjusuucuun of 
a separation plant at Yumen. The plant should become operational 

during the first half of 1968. The Chinese may have pilot plant facilities that 
could provide some plutonium for testing before the large chemical separation 
plant at Yumen comes into operation. 

10. Other Nudeor Material t. A likely candidate for the source of heavy 
water—from which deuterium, one of the materials used in thermonuclear 
weapons, is obtained—has been identi fie d. Apparently the Chinese have 
followed the common practice of locating heavy water facilities at nitrogen 
fertilizer plants. There is an installation resembling a Soviet heavy water facility 
at a fer tilizer plant in Kirin Province in Manchuria. 


Current Nuclear Weapons Production 
1L In general, the Chin ese seem to be giving priority to thermonuclear weapon 
development Cer tainly thermonuclear testing has been the greater drain on 
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nuclear material, and the success of the program strongly implies that China's 
best nuclear scientists have been concentrating on this program. 


The Chinese leaders almost certainly would 
want to have at least a few nuclear weapons on hand as soon as possible. 


Thus we believe the number of weapons in stockpile is likely to be small 

13. We have identified a facility that could be Chinas first nuclear stockpile 
site. It is located about 13 miles east of the nuclear weapons development and 
p roduction complex near Koto Nor and appears to be nearly complete. We 
have recently identified construction at a site about 10 miles north of Wushlht'ala 
airfield, which supports die Lop Nor test area. Its similarity to the Koko Nor 
facility during its early stages of construction suggests that it too tnay be intended 
for nuclear weapon storage. 

II. CURRENT STATUS OF DELIVERY SYSTEM PROGRAMS 
The MRBM Program 

14. the accelerated 

pace of missile launchings at SCTMTR, first noted in 1965, extended through 1906 
and is continuing in 1967. Hie evidence, is fairly 

conclusive that most of the testing has been related to the development of an 
MRBM. 
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Similarly, we cannot ascertain a number of im¬ 
portant details concerning the missile’s performance characteristics. Judging 
from what we see at the range, the Chinese MRBM is about 70 feet long, is 
serviced by roaddransportaMe equipment, probably has radio-inertial guidance, 
and probably uses storable propellants. We continue to estimate that the 
Chinese have been working on a 1,000-mile missile but at present our evidence 
only penults us to say that some of the firings detected apparently flew some¬ 
where between 600 and 1,000 tun. 

16. Though the system is road-transportable, we think it will require fixed 
sites probably involving some permanent support facilities. Considering die 
generally poor road network in China, the Chinese would probably want to 
locate their sites near rail lines. There is no sign of any work involving silos 
at SCTMTR. Hence, deployment, at least initially, will almost certainty be at 
soft sites. 

17. Though the Ch'ang-hsin-tien Missile Development Center (CHTMDC) 
near Peking b primarily a research and development (R&D) facility, it probably 
is capable of producing missiles in quantities sufficient for a limited deployment 
program. A plant located nearby at Nanyuan appears suitable for producing 
airframes and possibly other missile components as welL These two facilities 
are the best candidates for the production of China’s MRBM. 

>here is no evidence Thai tne uninese 
"Rave oegun senes production at tnese facilities. Judging from our experience 
with Soviet missile production, k is unlikely that we will learn the quantities 
of missiles being produced at any particular plant 

18. The apparent frequency of missile firings at SCTMTR during May and 
June is greater than would be expected in die RAD phases of a missile’s de¬ 
velopment Although other explanations are possible, the evidence seems to 
indicate that the Chinese are conducting at least some troop training firings. 
If this Is die case, preparation of field sites should already have begun. We 
have searched 1967 photography of somewhat more than half of China’s rail 
network and have detected no such site preparation. Since we do not yet 
know what the deployed sites will look like, 

we cannot 

be confident that we would spot the first deployment sites early in their prepara¬ 
tion. (See centerfold map.) 
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The /CBM Program 

19. There if good evidence that the Chinese are working on an IGBM system. 
A large new launch facility (Launch Complex B at SCTMTR) capable of ac¬ 
commodating a missile in the ICBM or space booster category, appears ready. 
Looking bade over developments at CHTMDC we now believe that the .Chinese 
have been working on the development of an ICBM since at least the early 
ideas. 

20. At this stage in the program, we cannot say much about the system's 
characteristics. Though a completely new design cannot be ruled out, it is 
more likely that the ICBM and MRBM programs have been closely related. For 
example^ the clustering of MRBM-sixe engines would eliminate the need for the 
development of an entirely new propulsion system, and would be a logical 
approach for the Chfciew to use. The missile will probably be a two-stage 
vehicle in excess of 100 feet in length and about 10 feet in diameter. In order to 
reach the principal targets in the US, the Chinese would need a missile system 
with a range of 6,000 run. Chinese test facilities appear adequate to handle 
engine thrusts large enough to give this range. 

2L A storable propellant system has important advantages for a deployed 
missile system. Though the evidence is not conclusive one way or the other, 
we believe the Chinese probably intend to use such a propellant in their ICBM. 
It is unlikely that the Chinese have mastered the complex technology of aB- 
inertial guidance, and their first ICBM system wfll probably have radio-inertial 
guidance. 

22. Launch Complex B is apparently ready to support flight testing. The first 
tests will probably be firings of the first stage to distances of a few hundred 
miles, within the borders of China. The orientation of Complex B and the 
location of what appears to be a dqwnrange electronic station suggest that 
eventually there wiQ be firings in a southwesterly direct io n. ICBMs fired to 
fun range in this direction would impact in the Indian Ocean. The Chinese 
would presumably desire to provide instrumentation and commimicatinn facilities 
within range of the impact area. This requirement could he met by land-based 
facilities, but for both technical and political reasons we believe the Chinese 
are more Hkaty to rely on specially equipped ships. As yet, however, we have 
no evidence of preparations to provide such facilities. 


Other Delivery Systems 

23. Bomber Program. Ihere is good evidence that in the late 1950s the 
Soviets were helping the Chinese build a plant at Sian for the production of the 
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TU-16 (Badger) Jet medium bomber. Work on this plant, which was interrupted 
In the early 1960% was resumed in late 1963 or early 1964 and it now appears 
complete. If die Chinese still intend to produce TU-16s, the plant could turn out 
its first aircraft late this year or in early 1968. 

Atfsstfe Submarine Program 

24. The Chinese apparently retain an interest in a submarine launched missile 
system, but there is some evidence to suggest that the program has been delayed 
for some reason or other. China's only G-dass submarine was launched late in 
1964 and began putting to sea occasionally about a year later. No new sub¬ 
marines of this class have been identified under construction, however, and the 
easting one has never been detected in anything but routine underway train¬ 
ing. Fur thermore, at about the time the Chinese were building their G-dass 
they were also working on a special wharf facility which we believe is for missile 
handling, but this facility has remained in a state of seroioompletion. 

25. We have no direct evidence for judging what kind of submarine launched 
missile the Chinese may envisage or when they may have one available. We have 
not detected any testing of such a missile but it is possible that some of the missile 
engine statio testing at Ch'ang-hsin-tien and flight testing at Shuang-ch’eag-tzu 
could be connected with a submarine missile system. While land-based tests 
could remain unidentified, it is less likely that a sea-based test program would 
long avoid detection. At least a year of sea bas ed launchings would probably 
be r eq uir e d to test out fully a submarine launched ballistic missile (SLBM) 
system. 

26. Space Program. The acting Chief of Staff of the Peoples Liberation Army 
has been quoted in Red Guard newspapers as claiming that the Chinese will 
conduct a space launch hi 1967. Primarily for political reasons, the Chinese will 
probably try to put something into space as soon as possible, and it could occur 
this year. One possibility is die launching of a small satellite using an MRBM 
with an added stage. Another is the launching of a heavier payload with an early 
test vehicle from the 1CBM program. 

III. PROSPECTS 

27. Chinese determination needs to be taken into account when considering 
the likely future scope and pace of their strategic weapons program. But 
determination alone will not solve the many practical problems facing the Chi¬ 
nese. In planning, design, and testing, the Chinese no doubt have benefited from 
the foundations laid during the period of Soviet assistance. But in the produc¬ 
tion of MBBMs as well as in the testing of ICBMs and die fabrication of suitable 
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warheads, the Chinese are dependent primarily on their own technology and 
on whatever they can gain from non-Cammunist sources. They will continue 
to profit significantly from their access to Japanese and West European technology 
and from their ability to purchase industrial plant, sophisticated instruments, and 
scarce materials from these sources. But this can only partially offset the de¬ 
ficiencies of China’s relatively limited technological and industrial base. We think 
It likely that they will encounter difficulties in moving from BAD to the industrial 
production oI the components of complex weapons systems. And when the 
Chinese solve thdr production problems, they will still face an intense com¬ 
petition for sca r ce resources. 

28. Chinese military planners must recognize that in the fo re see a ble future 
China cannot begin to match the nuclear striking power of the US. They probably 
also realize that the credibility as a deterrent of their first-generation systems will 
suffer because these systems would have a poor chanoe of surviving an offensive 
strike and would be vulnerable to some degree to defensive systems the US is 
capable of deploying. In order to concentrate on developing improved and re¬ 
fined systems that would have a more impressive credibility as a threat and 
as a deterrent, Peking might opt for only a token deployment of its earliest 
weapons. Against this, however, Peking would probably weigh the judgment 
that more than token deployment of its first ICBM would be worthwhile because 
it would enhance its leverage on Asian countries, would have increased deterre nt 
effect on the US, and would generally pay important political and psychological 
dividends. 

29. The Chinese must also strike some balance in the allocation of resources as 
between intercontinental and regional strategic forces and between weapons 
systems within the regional force. Rather than concentrating all res ou rces an, 
say, an ICBM program, the Chinese probably believe that they could mote 
quickly enhance their overall military posture by allocating some of their limited 
means to a force which oould hold much of Asia hostage. Within the regional 
force concept, the Idea of producing more than a few TU-16 bombers as weapons 
carriers might lose some of its attraction for the Chinese, if they were able to 
develop a reliable and mobile MRBM or an IRBM capable of delivering thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons. 

30. To further complicate the situation, there remains the question of political 
and economic order in China. Thus far, the political upheaval in China does not 
seem to have affected the strategic weapons program; the regime has exercised 
particular care to insulate the nuclear and missile program from it But gradually 
small bits of evidence have accumulated which suggest that some longer term 
harm may have been done to the administration and organization of die programs. 
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3L For according to Red Guard p oste r s, revolutionary strife has 

occurred In the governmental ministries responsible for nuclear and missile de¬ 
velopment The head of the National Defense Scientific and Technology Com¬ 
mission, Nieh Jung-cben, has come under sporadic attack. Another possible sign 
of political interference is the distinct "Leap Forward* flavor of Peking's propa¬ 
ganda treatment of the recent sixth nuclear test Unnamed advocates of solving 
scientific problems step by step have been criticized while "revolutionary sci¬ 
entists and technicians who were not afraid to take bold shortcuts have been 
extolled. Though this Is no doubt partly propaganda 

It could mark the Intrusion of political pressures into the advanced 
weapons program. Thus, despite the priviledged status of these programs, it 
will be increasing^ difficult for Peking to shield them from unrealistic demands 
for spectacular progress, from the unhealthy political atmosphere in China, and 
from the general erosion of economic efficiency and managerial control 

32. It Is difficult to judge how much our basic calculations of the time required 
to develop, produce, and deploy various kinds of military hardware should he 
adjusted to take account of these weaknesses. It may he that we have consider¬ 
ably underestimated the Chinese, and it Is possible thtf they will be able to bring 
most of their programs to fruition on a rapid schedule and to produce and deploy 
various weapon systems in substantial quantities. But the odds are better that 
the Chinese will have to make compromises, perhaps stretching out some pro¬ 
grams and settling, at least Initially, for limited deployments. 

IV. PROJECTIONS 

33. It is dear that China aspires to great power status and that its present 
leaders believe that a substantial strategic capability Is essential to such status. 
Barring serious political and economic upsets In China, we believe the Chinese 
have the resources to make steady and Impressive progress toward the achieve¬ 
ment of such a capability. At the same time, we would stress that the Chinese 
program vrifl be limited In scope, and In qualitative and quantitative achieve¬ 
ments over the next decade fay the Industrial technological and skilled man¬ 
power weaknessess of China. If China should attempt too much too soon, the 
long-run consequences could be highly disruptive both for an orderly advanced 
weapons program and for the economy In general. 


The Nvchar Program 

34. Through 1970, at least, Chinese fissionable materials will be limited to die 
output from the Yumen reactor and the U-235 production plant at Lanchou. 
These amounts are not inconsiderable, however, and once plutonium devices have 
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been tested, It is apparent Ithat China win be able to build 

a substantial weapons stockpile oy i*w. 
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35. If the Chinese envisage a substantial ICBM deployment program with 
TO warheads, and if they have already made good progress in solving the con¬ 
siderable technical problems involved, we would expect to see efforts to expand 
U-235 capacity some time in the next year or two. Once construction started on 
a new U-235 plant, it would take about three years for production of U-235 to 
begin. 

Delivery Systems 

36. MRBM Deployment. As suggested above we believe that the Chinese 
MRBM should be ready for deployment in 1967 or 19681 Evidence respecting 
troop training is not conclusive^ however, and evidence on other preparations 
for deployment Is lacking. This leaves open the possibility that Utde or no 
deployment of die MRBM is planned. It could be that the principal purpose 
of the MRBM program was to develop technology for an ICBM. 

37. We think it more likely, however, that significant deployment is intended 
and that it will begin within the next six months or so. For the next year or two, 
however, the availability of midear warheads is likely to limit MRBM deployment. 


38. MRBM deployment will probably be designed to give coverage to targets 
in the arc stretching from Japan through the Philippines, southeast Asia, and 
northern India. The Chinese objective might be to provide coverage of important 
military bases and population centers within this area, hoping in this way to hold 
Asian countries hostage against any US threats to China. They might consider 
that this could be accomplished by the deployment of some 80-100 MRBM 
launchers in fixed, soft sites. 

iraning economic or political 
disruptions we believe that rtana will proceed with MRBM deployment some¬ 
what as above, although it may be the mid-1970s before deployment on this 
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scale b achieved For both military and political reasons we do not anticipate 
any early deployment of MRBMs directed at the USSR, although some of those 
MRBMs located in Manchuria would have the capability of hitting targets in 
the Soviet Union. 

39. IRBM. If, as we believe, the Chinese are working on a 1,000-mile MRBM 
and an ICBM, there would be only a marginal requirement for an IRBM. Mam- 
over, we see no evidence of any such program and consider any early Chinese 
effo rt s to develop an IRBM unlikely. 

40. ICBM Deployment. We estimate that the Chinese can have an ICBM 
system ready for deployment in the early 19717s. Conceivably, it could be reedy 
as early as 1970-1971. But this would be a tight schedule and makes allowance 
for only minor difficulties and delays. We have no evidence that flight testing 
of the ICBM has even begun. Should the Chinese encounter major problems, 
the IOC of an ICBM would be later. In any event, we will almost certainly 
detect extended range firings once they begin, and monitoring of these tests wffl 
probably provide about one year’s advance warning of IOC. With further 
nuclear tests, the Chinese should have by 1970 a one to three mt thermonuclear 
warhead suitable for their ICBM. 

4L We have no basis at this time for estimating how far the Chinese will 
cany deployment of their first-generation ICBM. In view of the requirements 
of other military programs and the pressure on reso urc es, however, we believe 
deployment will proceed at a moderate pace and well below any possible 
maximums. By moderate we mean that in 1975 the number of operational ICBM 
launchers might fall somewhere between 10 and 25. 

42. Additional information bearing on the probable scope of both the MRBM 
and ICBM programs should be available over the next year. In the meantime, 
we have some dues suggesting that the Chinese are already at work on follow-on 
systems. The best evidence of this is a large installation the Chinese are building 
at Hu-ho-hao-t6 in Inner Mongolia which we believe is for testing and manu¬ 
facturing composite solid fuel rocket motors. This complex is still under con¬ 
struction and it will probably be at least three years before motors developed 
hero could be ready for flight testing. Tims, it is too early to tell what kind 
of missile the Chinese are working on. But the fairly large size of the static 
test facilities at this installation suggests that some kind of long-range system is 
envisaged. 

43. Medium Bombers. We believe the Chinese intend to produce the TU-16 
bomber at Sian. Such a medium bomber with a combat radius of 1,650 run, 
would give more range than an MBBM and would provide an interim carrier for 
thermonuclear weapons. It would also add flexibility to China’s military capa¬ 
bilities. Finally, the Chinese may consider it useful to follow through on the 
original plan (which dates from the late 1950’s) far TU-16 production in order 
to gain experience useful In the future development of larger aircraft Few if 
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any TU-16s could be available before early 1909, but by 1972 there could be 
75 or so assigned to operational units. By that time, it is possible a follow-on 
bomber could be in tbe early stages of R&D and would eventually replace the 
TU-16 force. 

44. If tbe Chinese plan to use their TU-16 aircraft against naval and other 
clearly defined radar targets, they would probably produce some of them in an 
air-to-surface missile (ASM) configuration. The Chinese probably have the 
capability to develop an ASM, with a 75 to 100 nun. range, and given time, a 
compatible nuclear warhead. But in view of die pressures of other programs, 
we would not expect to see an operational ASM system before 1972-1973. 

45. Missile Launching Submarines. We believe that development of an 
SLBM system will continue to suffer from a lade of priority for several more 
years. 

mere b no evuwnce mar me uninese are building 
o-aass submarines, thus, it would probably be at least 1970 before additional 
missile launching submarines could be available. The Chinese have shown some 
interest in nuclear-powered submarine technology, but, even if they have already 
started working on designing such a submarine, die first unit probably could not 
be operational until foe late 197(7*. 
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THE SHORT-TERM OUTLOOK 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


THE PROBLEM 

To estimate the main trends and outlook in China over die next 
year or so. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. The situation inside Communist China is still highly fluid and 
the outlook uncertain. Disorder, confusion, and unrest continue but 
have b-'en reduced since the high water mark last summer. Never¬ 
theless, the nab of those alienated by die Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution have grown; die costs in political control, social discipline, 
and eoooosnic p rogres s have bur outweighed the gains. Though Mao 
was su cces s ful in breaking high-level opposition in the old party ap¬ 
paratus, bits broader aspects his Cultural Revolution has been a failure 
andwebeHeveit will be gradually phased out 

B. Mao still appears to he die central figure and so u rce of basic 
policy. Mao and the regime are officially committ ed to die recon¬ 
struction of a new framework for administrative and political control. 
On balance, we believe that the trend will be toward regaining some 
stability, in part because of die increased influence rtf the moderate 
elements in Peking. But there still will be sharp twis t s and turns, 
occasional crises, and disorder and turmoil at various levels w hich 
will reflect strong d iff erence s among factions and leaden over policies 
and tactics. 

C. The military will remain Peking’s most reliable instrument over 
the coming year. As die only cohesive force with a nationwide sys¬ 
tem of command and control, die military will have to serve a variety 
of administrative and control functions. The scope of die rebuilding 
effort—political, economic, and social—may require die heavy support 
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of die People's liberation Aim? (FLA) for some yean to come. Mfll- 
luy dominance fa political Jjfg my h***— jnsti tutlooalixed, p f - 
tfeulaxiy If political noouimiotko bop down fa viotenoo and db- 
anrny r e quiri ng fa nptwho fame of the PLA. Tha corollary to 
(fab tncr a aa a d pohttoal role la the diversion of the FLA from normal 
witew y routi ne — *i a consequent reduction fa lt> Militar y tnadfaess- 

D. The damage to the economy as a direct result of the Cultural 
RovohtloD Include s depressed industrial p ro du c ti on, a delay fa m od* 
andaatkm —^ anaaslc p e wt h uggravalod labor problems, nflmb 
fa die training of technical apedafeis, and a general hiatus fa die foe* 
muhtkn trf n e w ooo n omtepdkle a and plans. The omnulative damage 
to the economy of proloi^pd p olitical turmoil wlO not be easily or 
quickly repaired. Whatever the political course for 1968, agricul¬ 
tural output is not likely to repeat last years very good harvests, which 

from ^p90d • At best, China can hope 

only to restore stabdiy and balanoe to die economy fa 1968, foregoing 
any p rospect of eqpainloa Indeed, there is a possibility that a re¬ 
duction fa food output, combined with problems of co ll ectio n and 
distribution, could cause a serious food shortage by 1909, wMck fa turn 
could JjMfcVC WOtSoOM 

E. “Bed Guard diplomacy** cost Peking last year In relations with 
C o mmun is t as well as nan-Communbt regimes. Since last summer, 
however, the regime hat taken steps to reduce the violent and pro¬ 
vocative influence of internal affairs on foreign relations. In the 
main, dm Cnkural Devolution has not altered the general line of 
Ch fa eae policy abroad; it uifll remains r evo lu tionary in tone bet 

anM oos end pradent fa deeds- Preoccupation w& inter nal lAfa 
m ttdjr to r elegste foreign concerns to e second ar y role. 

F. A major uncertainty fa any esHraate of Chinas future Is the 
orabba of Mao's passing, Hie events of the past two years have 
jade it more likely that Mao’s departure wfll usher fa a stormy and 

pomlMy protracted p e ri o d fa which policy differences and power 
aspiratlow will continue to fuel a leadership struggle. Mao’s legacy 
Is Ukafljr to ho an enfeebled party, e confused bureaucracy, and a 
divided and harried leadership In our view the ultimate result will 
be to acc el erate die rejection of Mao’s doctrines and policies. 
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DISCUSSION 
L BACKGROUND 

L The Gnat Proletarian Cultural Revolution Is entering its third year* It has 
already had a profound effect on <tmy aspect of life In China, on the country's 
Internal and external polloftes, and on its probable fu t ur e. The course of the 
revolution has been Ughty err at ic. Moreover, the reasons behind the various 
twists and turns have often been obscure and confusing 1 

1 Despite fluctuations In poBcy and revolutionary activity, die general trend 
through last summ e r seemed to be ooe of increasing violence aim turmoil as 
the tradMonal loroes for maintaining order were weakened. By August a cfcmex 
of sorts was reached. Fighting among various revolutionary groups readied a 
peak. Qvil disorder readied dangerous proportions. The People? Liberation 
Array (FLA) came under sharp political attack, and political maneuvering sug¬ 
gested a crisis within the top leadership over die future of die Cultural Revofotion. 

3. Suddenly, In early September , Peking shifted the Una, demanding once agrin 
that moderate directives actually be Impl e m e nt ed. The attack on the PLA was 
repudiated. The army was finally empowered to use limited force to retrieve 

Some of the political leaden were purged on charges of ukraleftism. Stabili¬ 
zation became die official program: Peking revived Its call for alliances of Red 
Guards, PLA l e a de rs , and tr us ted party cadres as the prereq ui site for construct¬ 
ing the new Tuuohitionary co mmi tt e e s, " which would assume a dmin i str ative 
responsibilities In the provinces. It rea ffir med its policies diet petty cadres 
were to be rehabilitated; factional struggle was to be halted; students were to 
res um e chsas; nationwide coordination by revolutionary groups was to be 
restricted. By die end of the year Peking was claiming "decisive" victory for 
the Cuknral Revolution. Thera were Indication s that a party congress would 
be convened to legitimatize dm changes. In short, k appeared that the "destroy 
ttvo” phase had ended and a "co ns tr u c ti ve" phase had begun. 

4. the reality has been for di ff ere n t The "affianced have frequently 
aggravated wounds rather than healed them. The rsvobtiooaiy youth we n t 
their edtpee and, as they rema in in official favor, are still a volatile force In an 
unstable situation. Violence has not ended; severe fighting continues to erupt 
In sc at tere d dttoa. The army remains the only effective control instr um e nt in 
most of the country. The new revolutionary c o m mitt ee s have been formed with 
the greatest dtiBcuky. The new order is being built on a series of unstable 



•Hw dliciurina of the origins of tbs Cohort! Revol u tion ronta to ed In NIE 13-7-07, Tbs 
Chinese Cultural Revolution," dated 85 May 1067, 3KREX, paragraphs 3*7, appear to be 
•till valid. 
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I FACTORS M THE CURRENT SITUATION 


A. Mao and Hb Ad h o wnb 

5. Any adaoM of CUm’t fame count mart begin «Hh tbs portttan sod 
alttadm af Mno Itotong. Derate i m o mtslnHm over hb health id u s ttl 
easssMm, bs rtffl appear* ts bn ns oanbal tgm and As tonics of bsrte pokey, 
lbs C dto d Istao Wn s bos mflscted Mss’* concent over party horo w tc tsHsm 



(fans far 


A MW ippwnijr SOB UB& 118 pBlJr nw BK Do BN ID OB 

ii Mwofdar cooldbeco ai t ni cted. The record 
MHO n*m$m£ mwy OWCIWO m O O DOO IDK HI 

i only bs bpt alto by i nvolvin g tbs 'masesrt in dbset 
participation in ’tovohitionory notion.* Fran Marti rt o nd poh rt, moreover, lbs 
put two y ea rs hovo hro o ^b t oomo notaM ogBhte Henudhbco torin hnvobrohra 
die top Iswl l e r irta n cs that o o nfeon to d hhn to the sariy 1960k And ha Sn 

m S Zm. fat Ms pdas boro yet ts bo conooMatod In tbs cnstton of a 
r, which boo ‘ 



7.11m far, 

da CMtnral Bavoiotta, fart Its room far t 
far oovotal iso tone Ncttber dm ooofal order nor tbs i 

BnSmffaeOdfanilUvdntioa. MoraoM^tfaobMMOh?£ wSTll^ 
support of all of hbcoloagem. While faw have dated to confro nt Mm directly, 
attempts mint have bet amda to dat wt him from hb more radical pha*. Otbms 
probably have tdsd to Bmfr the power and falnanas of them Isaacs who have 
riran rapidly to fba top as a now of dm Oofcoral BevobHon. Marts own phas 
have probably aot barn flnaly fan^thms a major concept eS dm revofalioo 
bat boa to 



A Aa fang « Mas is fa power, a group amocfatad with bb mote radical palicfaa 
b Sbdy to satoto n strong poaidon w«Ma dm top laadanh l p. Sorb a wmrrds 
wfl! almost omtafcdy continue to encomago Mao to porti Ms more rovolutionaiy 
Mam Hry will alto work agrinrt dm more medanrta ilamanb and pofefac 
fast mam to thraStaa dmir postdocs, and dwy may abo tern aprinrt each other 
m hat h a pp e n e d fa the peat Soch competition It likely to be tmdartsbm partio- 
nlotiy with a view toward the su oo md oa to Mso. 

A The porttion of Lin Plao bone of tho peat mysteries of dm Caltural Bevo- 
htdon. Habram fartnm tioosintheBwneof Mao, and on the record, he b Mao’* 
*bart popfT and oo l oc tod heir. A oak of torts has deve l oped around Lin, and 
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he mm to Mm fa the Mae tradttioe of nee phk anpsamente and pro* 
aooacMMtf*. Ap parentl y, he ifah above the fray of fay straggle. insuoh 
cfaMMtaacM ft b difanalt to detorasine w*h any ce rtainty hb actual tele or fa 
eatent ef Mi paBtted toieraca 

B. The Nature of toe OppodHon 

10. Opposition to Mae aad fa Cukaral Bevolutloo is II diiniil aed faakfag 
fa cohesioa or central di rscdea Despite charges of plots apriMt hl% thaaa 
hoi been no tt nl g htf c r werd aCort to depose Mao that we aas wmn of. The 
ladefap has responded to Mad's pirp, not by overt opposition, bnt lather by 
■anenrarhg far ranivaL Ufa has involved evasion, passive rstistanoa, Mart- 
fag of dhecthes, and taHsaa protection of eadad tntsrarta. Ufa defective 
ra n rtt an h a t bean ra a ti tidy to the taper rahaloniwlMrapMpra have bene ra va ra. 
Bnt at the laud of novtodd t£mk aad bebvr, dcqpite aun is nus pops, Ufa 

m OK OpponQB iiWW% at Nlpl OBIT 000 10 DM CMOS 

that has pawn aa the Cuhasal Besdattaa has more end aaoae dhra pto d the 
social order. 

1L One of tbs p ri n cipal wanks of the le s h tanre to fa Caknrtl Hswhto hM 
beta fan dovdopmnt of two wfap fa the top laadmihp. On the one band 
theca are ti m^ve s t^i nfai ert yuups an d leaden whose prh nwr^c onosr nisMth 

with the eandnct of die revo l u tion. Among the am moderate fatees era the 
TLA, the aaraaaaant bate anc ra c y, and nut of the “old guaed” of the potty. 

Wiommj wmf m&Wm (\W WM ft pOBnOK MB W, DVt nuMK ft 10010 QQOMBOH 

It As noaabnr thraa fa the Taking Mamrchy, Chon Enfal has nkyed a major 
rale In fan Cnfaod Beedut t an. He ■atfami to mmraur adraMy tiaecgh 
ean s plicatad pdttlad oonttota, res aainta g fa the hey bnt aoradtear above fa 
serving Mao bat at fa saora ttaw moderating the more satoarae conaaqoences 
of Maoist policies. As pnrafar of die State Council, Chan hM far many yarn 
bad responsibility for adntofatratog CMaa's eoonoatic, nBtay, aid p wta- 
mental bureaucracy. He hra Am two the qpotaaaran far tehat wo Ini aaraa 
to view as tM am moderate intends in CUm. Aa snefa wa oh hhn « the 
qnabolto M set actnd loader of fab poop. 

tba laedanldp near pohey, object iv e! jod tacd m thoaghthera^ilra ptobahty ah> 

fatoseit poops m wail m pointed fd^htfag far penarad grin. B d am 
oaeitata are noaeoUaHa fa Aa Mam dtoodoe of a ngfam fa pewar tiyfag 
to w a i da ct a rev ol u tio n wfabetit at tha am dam dsrirayteg fa r een tr y and 

m^mww MOm OK CWlwil wHIB 

and for dw atr of nnc a rtafaty prevailing st v ar io us ttmra to Pddqg Siaoa 
SaptMibar NOT, fa fanes woridng far auderation appear to have made bn- 
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C3J 

Guttural 


grin la power and to toab Umm over the come of Ae revo lu tion. 

too campriB agrtast right deviation hat down that the 


Croup b by no 


14. la nan, we bcBeto the l ea d e rship i* divided oa poBcyaattam and h 
toatood by the aabteace of faolitaa with competing agtaM a a tor power. II 
afl retain a nperlo bl salty ■ bag aa Mao presides over to bat the divisions 
will be ea el eme nt of potentially great instability iu toe toort tana aad npo- 
daily daring the post-Mao period. 


C. The tostramants of Power 
IS. The 


No! 


oto Is 


of Chine tot been heavily damaged. The 

vj lipM i Wf vU yl KM ptffly MS MM 

is S dear toat feidng sped* wSh one voice; 

id TineweitoMr Aatborfty aad dh- 
_ toe dope b rebel la fad- 
too neohaaimm of p atrol 


’ Mao ho* gone tor to 

10L The forty Ap para tus The 
padiattdL Md % Mu irt s cUn ft 
Aston Its organizational mu ri n e 
abbed, So anthority virtually d s n o toh e d. and Ms 
The party dSe at all lawb baa Mtog to Aa «a 
the ‘old mod.” or tooaa two sdDtaa awtobm IS pweeat of the 
s top wh o had Jotood toe potty by IMS Thb riSa JntMbd to 

- - -- * -# - • - ^ - -» -a — 1AM w - - M a . _ 1 a.. -i e o a «_ a.. 

fTOUDM Off MOn^ri uM m ijjm&Jgl&ffi? IBI W pto MO mB mSfWKj 

to Mae aad the pmty. lot ttb efite has become dbori a atod aad ehahan to 
by Mao's dental of Si worth 


ftoty of Chine tot not 

Ma prestige badly ter- 
itbe 
had! 


■ B MP# 1 

J3 

|tHnl 


. hy Mao's support ef 

mm A —I- |t. ail 

■oa itMviooo ok me ou 


17. Topparty laadas had boon purged to 190* but too toS aaandt oa too 
party mate to earty 1987 when toe Bod G uar d s were ordered to ‘toto poww* 
and *to drag oat the poww hriden.* As a result, in each organ aad oaS one 
or mom of "old guard* otodals ware selected tor seven ****** j/Skty, onto 
to away caeos, pmgtag. Thb ritoal syatoefaed toe aihordUnritoa of too party 
and the "old guard* to Mao and toerevdotionarb* but it also pantynd party 
operation*. The party na ta torial ha* ceaaed f uacttoa h g t too pasty's tor re¬ 
gional bur e aus an being hy^paned aad presumably have ban deactivate d; 

giwmmml pul j WummWBm 9K9 UBUg X^mo Vf VD8 DB W PfTnnlfllT 


IS The attack oa toe party bn danonhaed aad ooafwad the oribai Their 
ttoe with deposed party leaders, no matter how routine, have been g ro u nd s 
far eaeptofan aad attach during toe wi tc h-hu nts of toe revoktionaries. Do- 
fansba serious oa thatr part have bean deSncd as oppo ri tioa to Maa Attempts 
to o rg a rin tbtor own Bed Guards have contributed ri gp B ce a tty to toe wide- 
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aprad hctkuwl struggles. Longstanding work in g r risH o mhip s between party 
w o rker s and theftr co unte rp arts in tfn local mdltaiy ostaMbhmanti hues oecs- 
rtooalhr lad to i—tnal uforts at redbdng Bad Guard In trud ons . Among the 
bwor levsl cadres chcpoefi kavo koae ooanmi as tka confused dhocUoai and 
GMspony poeowB navo an n^i m mpousQ ik poaosK 

Ml Tht Cmr—wri Straetura. Many <f die ayrtaaced hwawHi haw 
ftlto {oinQd 1 )^ 

log dear rigns of strata as it responds bdectovety to what are, at beat, coo* 
fusing orders. At As provincial and local lards, gownanantal o paroH o n* 
have been seventy hampe r ed by the adadaittraUve confusion. At tha oantar, 
gov'emmental mtairtrias ooBttooo to lunct lo n bat Bod Card dUr up tfaas hove 
dearly interferad wfth ooraal bosfaaas. Cownonantol u d ni ata rs have oodar* 
gone criUdsm and nay haw bean bet to the pargsa, own Choo EaW has 
not bean abb to p ro te ct an of the hay pewoooal to the gawnwanf Aa a 
rank, oddhhMbi chaoa hai occurred, nfsdaty at tha pravtodal level, 

WHICH leqUHOU UW murVCODOn m. tlm V9l]r« 

Ml Ac MOttof. UtfaBy it aemed aa If Aa FLA night bo only Hghtty 
to vobtd wfth the Cultural Bo w fat to n. The military hahnhty h o wever, hn 
vn^iD w pBsp^ swsiss niwp mo nu onpow isr®?? ok do ukuiii 
Ifaw ta ttan baa bean ponh lap! oat of tha toner wo rkin g s of the FLA. 
Moat of the koaaa haw been wthto tha political e o mmi aw r wptm, hot cooe- 
ntondan haw bean r anwwd aa weB. Aa tha a ut hority of Aa party aid Aa 
gowaotont da dto a d , Aa TLA, aa Aa onty oohadw fane wfth a nati onwid e 
ayatan of co mman d and control, waa drown fa to nafatafa ataUHty and orda. 

out China 

ftL Glwn thb cental nfa Aa FLA haa hand ftadf heovity htvoiwd to fecal 
potties aa waB aa to top tovd dh pnto n Its prabkna wfth than aafantftar 
toafa how been seventy conpllcatad fay vague and often crattnhctoy d fa oo* 

"conmrmobf Bed Guidt^&wevV) the ansi cohmdo u motto miloidort 
a neutral rob In Ac po li ti c al d h pn t ae and to conce n tr at e on rastsafatogms 
vto bne e. Even ban, howova , the TLA often waa anabk to ranialn neutral 

treating responses, than haw been spike at wntow bwb In Ac TLA nt various 
times. Although usually crt o B e d fay Aa Faking lead ers hi p , Aa Bray's d Uc nk 
role has brought it under attack on several occa sio n s by Ac of Ac 

Cultural Revolution Croup. 

ftl Tht Boo nhW ano rtot i The role of Ac Bod C n or d a and nao adnft W 
mwi y yuuus wmc n wm mmuiiwi wm$t$ am wKumpi nn cm wo iqd 
low of the Cukors! Bcvob ti op. As toock-tnoopt in the infcial uuuk on the 
party, lbs young revolutionaries wort useful to Moo. The wiswtvu Bod Gwd 
—Hiss of 1606 hod demonstrated the potency of Mao's unique ability to sanipo» 
mo Wm uBPBi mo pfonpc m momsoo rapo^^ w maos ciimni wii 
tn offsoHvo wuinhig to uctnsl or potential opposi ti on. Mocn recently, k f c ologta d 
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ft As ds lop ImI co n t r ol MnoMot d tbs ltd Guards end otbv iwbIk 
U oMijr ttptbaHoaa, tbs Qdbeal Bev ohsticn Croup bu also been unstable, 
lbs SftglMl IT amfaber group bss bsse krpijr purged. However, tbs top 
I ss d s rs Of Fofa. tog «fg, sed Madame M*o—-r«Uin tbdr prominent 
mb vtt Ike poaftla ampteeibn^ (heir rise tod tbefr survival is largely 

■ no dooDt mm m eovneto mao as mu as mar pno> j ot me nea 

C—iJ nwduttsutriw. 

M. lbs Nm Fewer Sfnwboo. ft bfag has bses trying stscs eeriy 1807 Is 
pul topbs s bow power spposstus facotporoifag thoperto etbtn As FLA, sod 
As TrowlHo—y staseee* lbs center bss sfleUDy pradafaaed tbst ssch 
amkts sad dty b to be pwi e d fay s revolutionary committee fasssd on a 
VOS way alliance' of thws elements. The first revolutionary co m mu te s was 
fanned In Heilungkiang Aotfan on 31 January 1987. IV ogre ts was doer and 
ensile hat year, but the pass bon quickened fat recent months, end only .a 
few major adafabbativo mess fates yet to sot up tbe now wam a bte s a 



8b Tbs ptoctw af famfag a now ads tint s tiuHe e ap parat us for die p ro vto o aa 
boo Aspowi ftp very farriosalma II woo fastestded to bolt Hhrel Red Guetd 
Boro mo^^ea widi old oamie^ dw relotioBdito ^etrroeo 
fanner party eadtoe and tbe led Cuasds b still greatly s twfaed.aaa Use FLA 
boo boon hard pressed to cany out id ambiguous erdera. Even Ibottjjb violsnoa 
baa a b a ted la the general renes, dares political faflgfaltog and tendons condone, 
la eSsct, fan «fl bo a l u m dr a m ao t for the FLA to rwnefai fa control until 
theaowrewluHnnwy mnatitirni develop tty and adwfabtruttve affotHwmmi 
or wfal tbe party b fadf aoftd w t ly reco n a tr uetad to reassert aut hoefay . 

D. Sudd Order 

87. la oddftfaa to tbe violence dbeedy related to die politics of tbe Qdbeal 
RaenbiHnn, fan has beau a general dacha fa aodal order aad dfa dp l fa s fa 
Cbfaa. Wa cannot d at a nda a bow p ervasive tbe preaent Iswhwnem (blade* 
MMkeltog, b e fl ue y. pnAmisg petty olfa and tbe violent. eotHfaig of eld 
mom) boa bacon* Bat tbe regbasTj fanner nfnrtlrnami fa suppresting rucb 
aettvliy bat dsariy deteriorated. Moreover, tbe surplus urban peculation, which 
bad bean moved fade tbe rami areas, baa lowed bock fats fa cit ie s who* I 
•ornfaw as fast It oan, aftaa ftagaDy. Sfanflarly, tbs s t u d ents have xedsted 
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itgfaia odea to ntm to tbafr tchook, and have daw nkitk me of hfa& 



kOtai. 


Flycbelogfaal coe r cion thiw^h propaganda and the ilftnuke party 
wool to "" I||W —m— j — udoj n nuivihk ov mo puijri oon» 

■MBHinBI HW^ W£m3sk Mmj VWBv VBV SWgpanW I■» UD0 imBr 

QnBMQ «SBieI ■Kl Us® amnnKagi «S> WIW IIJ ISsb* I U I 11 IUI 

•gmpts it nbfcg bnUmmi fprrriJTir liulwirr ft fnrrVT Mwiy lo rrrVmr 
In 1808. Bam with dear aad pmfaa coda* An PLA aril need tee to control 
the rt tn a H o n . and all certainly ha aeaUe to remove the a u dar l yfa g tanafana. 
Ukfamtaly, Mfag may have to chooee betw ee n a lankr aaa of mOftmy power 
lo aah t ifa ordar aad a awe farible approach to social control*, tech at na- 


E. The E co n omy 

flt Dapftt Mto’s ndfetl views on eoao Bb jenlopM^ nenw h p ofc v 
bn not bom wtifwirf teteniwnesrf H*v Quliml Revelntoi Kwn tfsoon 
aaaay of the aaiotfag pohctot are bring attrib a tod lo tha dii g ra co d Ltu Shao-cbl. 
aa haeo aaae ao a j m ff caat dap artoaaa from the roladvale iimiahrivo lee on 


p@6HMi m m am m y* 


toaedh 


aaa or from rdatfvety < 
the a n oe arin g ibatorie a n de rafag Mao’a 
to Un, As actual poHdai baaa bean rehttveiy 
the Third Five-Yam Flm (1606-1970) k no 

a dead ham. 


60k Tha dfr orda r and tnmafl bad aa a daaao effect on Aa aaaaoaay in 1967. 
Brod n oBon haaaa fa faduatiy have bom redacted fa ladnead oo nt t r ec tfa a. fa 

WHSWB^g ■IVmN% tEm# IsS QBgtWmtt Wages* l/UII^WBDB m\ Xnm 9 gKm\ 

and coal tbcrtagw fa jtMaitt affaelad Aa a n tfca ttip^ry Apfafafa OB 
Aa oAor band, amt a bdgbt ipot duo lo natttaalV favorable weather, aad Ala 
m raum co mny Wi mu pwiiimHnj wsv p c r-ii i mvin^pL 
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hi lha Cafcuval Bov ohiHoo h tfe short tana, however, no lefaf cm bo o* 
port e d end popshr dboooftant p r obaM y wfll m o unt i 



rt Urn homy ooasmtaant of troops lo Chhnl Rcvehthw ad M tiea hot 
ahnart eastsftdf dbraptad dm tndnfcg arista of the PLAs that R way also be 

bat naratboloas VUtf. The aeopo of 6m nbofidbg* effoct—political, sooDomkl 
and sock! rtmt now faeos the m^ma amms Mhely to require the heavy repport 
of the FLA for mm to* to com. As a mak ft is unlikely that the afitay 

■f (dUilMN lab «f h w b M y sSect the performance rf Ms atfltaay 
datta. h tbs swat of i aObiy threa t to Ota, however. the FLA prebefaly 
oottM gfre o good aeeoaat of Baf 1 



dh ru p ttn ao af£t haw boat. Bat It Mares Utriy Bret naan sD a csMoa sod 
polhy pajdanoanmrt Imve aart ssad da rts^ lhoanpasaaiof tha CaltamIB avoiation. 


As MnaalMky 

of Chios’s fstara eoareo. There effl^badonare meli^o}? tbe U- 
ospghigat Wjhre^lsst year, or the^dmth of soare key Ignre socb m Mso, Ltn, 

haw Mreretfbdt Ibey may toorereo to tbs point wbrea Ihqr wffl ysswat orderly 
w eola tf oa of atja brent Oreflfat refll that cortahriy conti nue over tbe 


Nt%^r^VTrembt^^ ©23 taptoTaedA* MmFreereT *'"* T * 
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i of reconstructing the party and them wffl be 
i of military and civilian leahnUp Ostsfcfa; events, 
an, could akcr Peking*! attitude. Popular 
i dinp<ion may preclude any early ud w a W w nf 
ttoabHy S than d s tharp ditto hi tea output In * 


the relative 
as the war 


3d ft Is uaHfctiy diet Mao wfl! ever be eediAed with a |_ 
of polMc el We at the cert of fad ro vob d ca ary pvoprame. He wfli probably 
try to heap on toddling mob pnpama to achieve further ch a nges far Chtome 
p and padded though wfth acme apprabbon of the dnfn el anarchy 
He d ttuly to be nupidauB et reduad and to tew 
i to revolutionary eSafe If he seaa the mpouaes as Incanect 
w todfd'W way attempt farther purge*. This baric attitade of Mao has 
bean ana vQ condone to be tea pn a sWa, to a dtps mtaot, for dm continuing 
tuanoH As long as than d room for doubt over Mao's i 
to condone the Irtrugfb,'’there wiB be elaaMUts to I 



37. Tfam, the oudoak for Cfctoe it at hart u nce rtain . On dm basis of the 
woriluodi be pnidmt to allow farmu rtoupjnn^aud^awfida^Bnt 

to be ntewfag r oc o g ntt l nn to Ming that ft d dmeto*eut the fames of dm 
Cultural Bovmuttoa and to coaaofadbd the fcnded gto. 


we biHave that the trend wg be toward 




dOt We baton that i new ntyndatinnei fmm e w o rfa will yari aa lly evolve, 
fta ufatomte crmpn d H o n to cccralalfcw of teem d a nerrtato . Mao et laart 
totonds tet ft dmdd wiect dm talnence of dm new mvabdonaty pmcradon; 
dtoOdtoml Bevcfadou Group wfflaedc to oftdbldb mvobrlloomy todumceovor 
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WB piUBISI m pBIJ SB£& WH1IIH CBS SVVmflnOMKJr IBB 

record that fm;liowo»er t rMprir that the FLA awd dm party cadmawfapsohably 
ha dm pdaM efaments. Ttm; tbs torn—t ns cdoa of tho pnrtyaad the 
wMw of h f own ofthe tor oh i deno i y ceo n aBtaa wfll probably he dm 
aoomaa ef eontiawfag dmg|fo thoo|h pmhape not in as trident a fans or fa the 

4L Ufa niny w*l w—dn Mh^fi nett nibble Wnwri of control over 

at least the coming year. The FLA will have the main w wwt % far oaoyfag 
oat the political reorganizations. Military dominance in p w Mcal Me nay become 
institutionalized, particularly if political reconstruction bop down in t ri ofa n ce 
and disarray or if economic and social problems requin the rmmdve fane 
of the FLA. 


riLBeaet by nuny problem, Chfan cm at boot hope onlyto ration ataMMy 

mbjMHn and fa d [ l w 7idw of co o Mnno d a oktical nonfart, For 
enmopfat Mb| would how to rdnmoao o ff oot i vo cou te pm owt As dltiribullon 
of food, waps, and movwotwts of Ibe population. In view of tise ladled 
mmi towards economlo stability so far this war, economic performance far 
the udtofe of 1908 probably wfll dwwa co ntfaued deefae. 

43. la any earn, a deekao hi apfcukural production fa Hedy compa r ed wth 
Ifaf^ yn^| yogy pod hrn9*L Wnlhtr coNfcloos m ttnUfcoljr lo 1 m s§ fawablt 

MbSlM^Ind baSwffnn In pn enro m a nt and distribut io n of food. 
TLua, dan is a poos Ufa; that mm food shortaps will develop by Ufa 
adds mafor pofetieol oonoeqnenoa*. At a minimum, fan oatpnt In 19M wfll 

44. Hot w vnriosw fafamd on o that Mao c e w d d s sa fan aasaonrie pafecfao 
faOowud tinea the i ri h pn of dm Chont Loop Fsrword to be nritiiw l tit they 
rdfad too nmsh on antmfal facanH wa aid dfadpfam and too fade on At 
hiplwHmil araathw farce of Mndti doctrine. Mao bdhno fa* rnriy by od> 
loa^ ftp Itioatauecgfaarffaa Chfaamaw^ mm CMmft economi c p tobfarn r 
bt overcome, It nmy bo dmt dm Cnfanal Bovolurtoa wn Intended to part; or 
n preparing of fan pound faraomo dtadfa stmko by Moo ta tbs Add of ooonamfo 
polqr. 

faVfa do dtaotfan Ind y seeaw ripe far any sack move. To attempt 
another Laap Forward typo of as pa ri a wn i In dm midst of As emme t tmrmod 

oeooomfa and aaafal criris. Peking wii hove its hands full in ntioring order 
•ad bafaaeo to dm economy and it fads dm hw Oun t monroaa to baach 

kAfadvao In a c ono mlo pokey am nolilely ddt yarn. 
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^ External Pettcy 

41 "Rad Guard diplomacy coat Ndag hoavlty la 1967. Chinese diplomats 
auoymty pwpagandhed Mao’s revolutionary dogma abroad white xenophobia 
was mrioirapil at home. Tte truculent approach created ariosi p rob l em s 
hi Mntnl Ada countries such as Banna, Cambodia, Nepal, and Cejdon when 
China had earilar hadt up reasonably pood relations. Diplomatic represent* 
thus hi Fridng were exposed to the fanaticism of the mob. British, Fteoch, 
Caochs, Hussions, Mongolians, Japanese, Indians, and Indooorians suffered pfayri- 
eat abuse hi Peking; diplomatic premises were invaded end in some cues inched. 
Far it least four days In August, Foreign Minister Chen Yi was dhpl a crri by one 
of the uhxakftists thrown up by die Cultural Revolution. 

47. The violent phase was relatively ihort-ttved, end t more balanced approach 
has prevailed since the excesses of August But the vofbal asmoh on Burma. 
Thailand, Malaya, the Philippines, India, and Indonesia has con tinued This 
harsher revolutionary policy in support of in s un pen cy , even In countries with 
which Peking has diplomatic relations, will probably continue at least m long os 
Mao and his general line dominate in China. Although do mesti c preoccupations 
wilt make 1968 an unlikely time tor Peking to mount any major subversive effort 
beyond the borden* we ex pec t Mhg to co ntin u e Its low levcl assistan ce to tho 
Hud Bunaaa* and Indian huutffmta. Such amiatance would be continent with 
MhA post ac tions In those ernes where the doom of c unfrontstt o n with the 
US Is dipt 

48. Vietnam remains PcUo^i most Immediate concern. Even at tha height 
of tha Cultural Bevolutioo, China maintained to military and economic support 

nanoi, umresou wwmmi open puusscu nmoo, ana s u ps os penny 
Vietnamese dwkf—li a wtcww for Mm'i strategy. Bat la Vietnam at 
ilsanhais hi tie Far Kvl; hUag has baa cautious about risking atflfeay 
coa frotoori cu wtb tho OS. 

4k 1b the star future, Fridays aba will ba to keep Hanot noting toward 
what Peking hopes will bo a major fo re ig n policy a u cca n, tha defeat or with¬ 
drawal of the US Itowi Vietnam. To this and Mhe will ooatbioo to wp 
Hanoi to pwien wre ta a protra cte d war attwl omt Otoa* p artidpmtoo. 

Sa Peking etroagjy oppoaea the idea cf aeriooa negotiaiiona over Vlatnam at 
this stage in the war. It wlB probably proa Hanot to be at adC and u ncompro- 
■Wag os pouifals in the dhniwl o ni with the US. Even m, it wB probably 
not take ooerotvo m eas u re s inch as cutting of aid to Hanoi Mhg lacks 
seflietesi tafcwoee hi Hanoi to blodc fblMUpd negotiation on a set tl eme n t 
Should Haact accept a cease Ira, Peking would disappr ov e but would haw to 
accept Haaofs dacM oa. 

51. At the other focal point of Chino’a foreign policy, relations wfth the Soviet 
Union remain from to b i ttern e ss. Peking’s obsessive anti-Soviet Baa has niled 
out ‘ unite d action” by tha Coaununbt nations on behalf of Vietnam, and has 
cod China the support of formerly friendly Communist parties. The jesalt 
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hv bon to China’s Hf i jrthwi nd with tho ndksl inm 

ttMof dn Gihnl fU vo l a H oa. has datnagsd Mfaqfa ps*s%» cm afanest all 

81 W# m M bub tor conyoa ri a to Hw4wW rehHora » long as Mao 
k attorn. Tho Soviat Mkp of nriBtaiy toes along Chines aariksm Mr 
points ap how hr (ho conito ha« pwgrrnod shoe I960. CUna araot bo and* 
tho to tm ibow of lores, M wall at tho Soviet potential for subverdon wr ong 
do nbariy p op ulati o ns along tfaa border. Bat oat batiew Fairing will mb 
cantors abaci whtag nttay Mow la border arara and Ml probably not 
ndBrtabi a ompuub hidKrup on do Cblnesa ddo, 


IV. AFTER MAO 

81 If Mao diet in the oast year or so, the saocaatoi oflmU^rbdb- 
onkrly aad pa n lsw toti Urn flap baa received a dear manifata aa awnwr 
hot wo ba l tew bb p oqpec ta of coneoBdatfag M* peaMan an qoite oncartato. 
brittoly Lin aUbt Ida over aa Chaboaa of Da Marl with Chon En-hri aa 
Aa Obbf BamrilveL Choo's unique abdUn adgit bold Abgi together tan 
porarily in a tramition period. Bat varying Q tti ada i and approaches of the 
leadership—only partially repr es sed by Moot dogmaticrule woold eoot» anpt 
Wo foresee a stormy and possibly protracted period In whteh bade pat, tana 
will fad a fierce leadership rtniggie. FloneoaBtlas wffl rise aad fall at tbe 
lenders contest tor positions far tbe new power s tr u ct ure . At this stage we 
are nubia to ay how da hadan hip aright nit todf ant Much will depend 
an da balance of power wh ich d ovahn a la da p ro cca of reconstructing a 
We tfSSae#* "IW IM W^jpm piSJr QmM worn 

to poatMoo China. 

84. The jdpwt on Madras to abandy oaalag far, aad II wfll laadhr to- 
fineneaAadhoctknof IbtraoChhase policy after Mao. Mao’slegay Is uaiy 

Agfc raaMraltoa a kdMASlftJMMI rife dAkjCJLBfll 

w9 H® SB • VQBRBBQ IHSKJff CD@ S QBVIQ^WI JBQKSBQ 

toaiWnMp Faettonaltaa and stdfb have replaced the dbclpltoo and natty Act 

SMHHHSy CMroiURMQ sQ^ESS^ BUBS ORVQ IQ WmmvB WWfQOmmmmMj wDr 

thndaaa baa had tho oppodto oCbet ft to poaAlt dal Mao nay huttnto 

-a.- A -- - >----O - -•-» >--*-W --.- 

caragss nm imw iqbmi ® uhbm coumbi w 
hot wn doribl dal lrii apadBo pngraaa woold hag swvtao Mm. Hb cam¬ 
paign to bsaalc Ao bold of da port od probably have sorao Boritad raccea. 
■nt Chba’a arihrao aad tndttoa an abaody m o dif ying Mao’s conu na ri a a 
own as Moo attracts to t eAspo old hsbBs end cnstoaas. Man f aportw dy, 
aoch of Mao’s rovotutoary degsa to proving b id a van t to China’s p wtlsa a 

^ |L_ O - -to-S »* B. U S A - > A _ -1»- ._.aJ>. »-•- »*■ -* 

■i m mm wotrl ic ■ wquj ow ciw royocom ok ns u mu uiOi uujugp 
nS MoHW^olcsiradsBli the bcosdqt senses sffl tccdwte tt his ptais^ 
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COMMUNIST CHINA AND ASIA 


THE PROBLEM 

To survey recent Chinese foreign policy and alternate lines of de¬ 
velopment in the near term; to define die nature of die Chinese threat 
in Asia, and to estimate Chinese Intentions in the area; and to estimate 
the longer term outlook for Chinese foreign policy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. The Chinese Communist regime has fallen far short of its 
aspiraJons for a position of dominance in East and Southeast Asia 
and for the leadership of the world revolution. Neither its efforts at 
conventional diplomacy nor at supporting revolutionary struggles have 
been pursued consistently or with a regard to objective realities. Mao’s 
ideological pretensions have earned China die enmity of the USSR, 
and his bizarre domestic programs have cost China greatly in prestige 
and respect elsewhere in the world. Yet China's location and size, and 
die traditional apprehensions of its neighbors, ensure for it a major 
impact upon Asia regardless of the policy it follows. 

B. As long as Mao is die dominant figure, major changes in China's 
international posture do not appear likely. Mao will remain an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to any accommodation with die USSR, and there 
is little alternative to continuing hostility toward the US. A failure by 
the Vietnamese Communists to achieve their aims might require some 
shift in tactics, but the Chinese would almost certainly not launch 
an overt attack, nor would they be likely to open a major new front 
of conflict 

C. Nevertheless, Chinese aspirations for political dominance in 
Asia will persist Almost certainly Mao and his immediate successors 
will not expect to achieve this by military conquest although force and 
violence figure strongly in Mao's doctrines. Hie Chinese may hope that 
the possession of a strategic capability will give China greater freedom 
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to support “people! war” or, more remotely, to engage In conventional 
war in Asia by diminishing die possibility of nuclear attack on China. 
Whatever Chinese hopes, however, the actual possession of nuclear 
weapons will not necessarily make China mare willing to risk a direct 
clash with the US; indeed, it is more likely to have a sobering effect 

D. Whatever modifications in Chinese policy flow from its advance 
into die nuclear age, die principal threat from China will for many 
years be in the realm of subversion and revolutionary activity—mainly 
in Southeast Asia. In South Vietnam and Laos, Peking must take ac¬ 
count of Hanoi’s direct interests. China’s policy toward Cambodia will 
be largely conditioned by Sihanouk’s attitude. If he moves very far 
toward accommodation with the US, Peking’s pressures against him— 
now minimal—would be increased. The Chinese may see Thailand 
as a more lucrative target for a Chinese-sponsored “people’s war.” Pe¬ 
king is already providing some training and support, but even die Chi¬ 
nese must realize that the Thai insurgency faces a long, difficult fight 
The Chinese have a more clear-cut choice in Burma, and whether they 
significantly increase the insurgency or restore more normal diplomatic 
relations could be an indicator of trends in Fddng’s foreign policy. 

E. The rest of Southeast Asia is less important in Peking’s im¬ 
mediate scheme because die Chinese lade direct access and current 
prospects for insurgency in these areas are minimal. Peking seeks to 
weaken and embarrass India, but not to confront it directly so long 
as there is no threat to Tibet 

F. It is in die men of conventional diplomacy, which suffered se¬ 
verely in the Cultural Revolution, that Peking could most easily achieve 
significant changes. Restoration of norma) diplomacy would facilitate 
a trend toward recognition of Peking, and this would in turn put 
pressure on other countries, particularly Japan, which does not want 
to be left behind in opening relations with die mainland. Taipei would 
undoubtedly suffer diplomatic losses in this process. 

C. The departure of Mao could, in time, bring significant change 
in Chinn’s relations with die outside world. There could be contention 
and struggle for leadership dint would freeze major policies during a 
long interregnum. But on balance, we believe Mao’s depart u re will 
generate a strong movement toward modifying his doctrines. 
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H. A less ideological approach would not necessarily make China 
easier to deal or live with in Asia. Pursuit of its basic nationalist and 
traditional goals could sustain tensions in the area, and a China that 
was beginning to realize some of its potential in the economic and 
advanced weapons fields could become a far mm formidable force 
in Asia than is Maoist China. 

DISCUSSION 

I. INTRODUCTION 

I. During 20 yean of rule, the Chinese Communists have not come dose to 
realizing China’s aspirations for leadership or domination in Asia. There are 
many reasons for this. China has of course had to operate from an economic 
base inadequate to support the full range of its pretensions. Maoist preoccupa¬ 
tion with making China the leader of the world revolution has often led to 
policies and actions Harmful to other more traditional or conventional ChfnoM 
aools in Asia. The tension and inconsistencies in the basic Chinese approach to 
foreign policy have been magnified by frequent shifts in actual tactics and 
strategy. In consequence, Peking has failed to pursue any single course with 
consistency and maximum effect over a prolonged period. 

2. In the flush of victory in 1949, Peking Joined the USSR In proclaiming Ada 
ripe for revolution and called for "people’s war'* against all existing govern¬ 
ments in the area. But China was not ready to offer much practical assistance to 
this end. Vocal communist parties lacked the str en gth for revolution, and the 
principal result was to alienate the leaden and supporten of the newly inde¬ 
pendent Asian governments who considered themselves anti-imperialist and 
deserving of FeUng’s support, not its enmity. 

3. The Korean war fo rced China to concentrate on more immediate security 
concerns, and in Its aftermath Peking shifted to the line of pea ce ful coexistence 
abroad while concentrating on construction at home. But this line, which had 
considerable promise of winning friends, diplomatic recognition, and broad 
com nercial op p o rtu n i ties for China, gradually gave way to a more belligerent 
and revolutionary line. By the late 1950’s, die dispute with die USSR beg® 
to take shape and has dnee consumed a good deal of China’s energies and 
attention. During the early 1960’s, China suffered a great loss of prestige as the 
absurdities, administrative confusion, and economic chaos of the Great Leap 
became evident to the world. 

4. By 1964, however, China seemed to be hack on an even keel and growing 
in strength and influence. A working balance between support for revolutionary 
goals and Improving China's international position seemed to exist In Chinese 
foreign policy. China was closely aligned with North Vietnam and North Korea, 
commanded respect among numerous communist parties, and had established 
an "axis'* with Indonesia. The revolutions in Vietnam and Laos were p rogres si ng. 
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Maneuvering was underway for a new A fro-Asian conference, which the Chinese 
hoped to turn against the USSR. Several noncomimmist states were considering 
recognition, and France actually took rids step. Chou En-lai embarked on an 
extensive tour of Africa. In October 1964, Maos archenemy Khrushchev fell 
and the Chinese exploded their first atomic device. 

& But once again a combination of circumstances intervened to produce major 
shifts in the Chinese posture in foreign affairs. Suddenly, In 1965, tile war in 
Vietnam became much more than another war of Bberatioo. With the US 
intervention, Mao's theories on the validity of guerrilla war were being subjected 
to extreme test, and China itself felt the risk of direct conflict with the US. 
The problem was a delicate one: how to assure success in the Vietnam war 
wttiuait provoking an American attack an North Vietnam and ultimately 

6. Hie entire question of bow to confront the US was apparently the subject 
of a debate during 1965, a debate which was greatly complicated by changes in 
die USSR, where the new leadership was bent » rebuilding its position with 
Asian Communists, especially in Hanoi The Soviet proposal for "united action* 
to support Hanoi, however, was regarded by Mao as a trap which would ham¬ 
string Chinese freedom of action and undermine Peking’s claim to be the oa n ter 
of a new revolutionary movement. Most important, Mao saw that any accommo¬ 
dation with Moscow would contribute to the erosion of morale and ideological 
purity which he apparently feared was already spreading rapidly throughout 
the Chinese party and society. 

7. In the rest of the world, the Chinese found that they had, overestimated 
the revolutionary enthusiasm of their friends. Chou En-kis African tour was cut 
short, after embarrassing reaction to his vivid descriptions of Africa's ripeness 
for revolution. With the collapse in 1965 of the "Bandung IT Conference in 
Algiers, China was rebuffed in its effort to form an anti-Soviet and anti-US bloc 
of Afro-AsUms. The recognition by France was not followed by a rush of other 
countries. And the alliance with Sukarno collapsed in a massive bloodbath for 
die Indonesian Communists and a wave of violent repression of the overseas 
Chinese community there. 

8. China reacted to these circumstances, not by muting its revolutionary prop¬ 
aganda, but by calling for an acceleration of the worldwide revolutionary move¬ 
ment Supposedly, thj various insurgencies, activists, parties, and front gro ups 
would step up their efforts in order to divert US resources and wear down the 
US wifi. At the same time, die USSR and its clients would be excluded from 
the new phase of intensified revolutionary activity, and China would remain 
the center of the movement 

9. The net effect of this line was to create an even wider gap between Chinese 
ideological p res c ri pt ions and objective reality. In dealing with major problems 
of nationol security, especially those involving a threat of confrontation with 
the US, China was forced to remain cautious and prudent. As the domestic crisis 
of the Cultural Revolution deepened, Peking became more and more rigid and 
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doctrinaire, insensitive to the advice of Its friends, utterly hostile and inflexible 
towards its enemies, and increasingly oblivioa to the deterioration of Its inter¬ 
national position. 

10. Even so, the Chinese leaden might have been content with their position 
had it not hem far new deve l opments in 1968. The onset of negotiations over 
Vietnam was tantamount to a repudiation of die Chinese by Hanoi, seemed 
to vindicate die position of the USSR, and pointed to growing Soviet Influence. 
And the USSR engaged in a substantial military buildup in the Far East which 
was dearly directed against China The Chinese have not reacted by a similar 
buildup of their own uong the Soviet frontier, and they probably do not expect 
an open Soviet attack. But they are no doubt concerned about Soviet efforts 
to Influence internal developments In China in one way or another. AH this 
was brought into sharper focus by dm Invasion of Czechoslovakia and the sub¬ 
sequent promulgation of the "Bredmev doctrine.” 

11. In sum, by the end of 1068, die revolutionary line had failed in its prin¬ 
cipal objectives. It was becoming increasingly dear that a settlement in Vietnam 
was not Hkdy to validate Mao's str ate gy of "'people's war." The influence of the 
USSR hi die region had not been contained but had in fact grown, both In the 
communist cap!tab of Pyongyang and Hanoi, and in South and Southeast Asia. 
China had failed completely to achieve a "broad united front" against dm im¬ 
perialist US and the revisionist USSR. Instead it found itself "encircled," as Chou 
En-ki acknowledged, and isolated on most key policy Issues. 

U Yet Fekfart lade of progre ss toward its revolutionary objectives has by 
no means completely vitiated its influence in Aria. China's location, sire, and 

t_ • — , H ■ ■ ■■■ (1 sLa I ■!> nl niiTimli ■rffriiia /if fW n aln-fr-ili r^m - * 

luscorjt Ducuouea ny tab trsajctotiu BppmMnsoos « its iMMgiiwr, mun tor 
it a major impact upon Aria regardless of dm policy it follows. Awareness of 
China's existence arid potential for making trouble affects dm current policies 
of every country in dm area. 

It. IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS 

13. In the near term, there does not appear to be much chance for a major 
change in China’s international posture. As long as Mao is dm dominant figure 
of dm regime and the source of ideologica l guidance, Chinese policy will prob¬ 
ably be confined within fairly narrow limits. He is likely to remain an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to any accommodation or modes vivendl with the USSR. 
Indeed, Chinese enmity for the Soviet Union has recently reached a level at 
least equal to that against dm US; China now has two "number one enemies." 
With age, Mao baa becom e less flexible and even more obsessed with revolu¬ 
tionary goals. There is not likely to be any slackening in hb commitment to dm 
notion that China is the center for inspiring the world revolution and that its 
principal allies are not to be found in the established Communist regimes and 
parties, but In the guerrilla movements tbit have accepted "Mao's thought" and 
intend to persist in protracted struggle, in this sense, there is little alternative 
to continuing hostility toward the US. 
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14 Yet within this fairly rigid strategic framework, there are signs of some 
greater flexibility in tactics. These signs are often contradictory and confusing, 
but they could bo significant if do m es tic affairs are entering a now phase. The 
growing concern that the US and USSR are pursuing parallel, anti-Chinese 
policies may be a factor dictating Chinese moves to complicate or disrupt what 
they see as a tadt alliance. What such moves might be is not at all dear, and in 
the end they may be of no peat significance. As bog as Maoist ideology is 
dominant, however, the rood to Moscow is Mocked. Ironically, tne Chinese may 
be coining to fed that they have more room for maneuver olto-dt the US than 
the USSR, though of course die Taiwan question will continue to obstruct 
Sino-US relations. 

15. Whether shifts in Chinese tactics do occur could depend, of course, on 
developments in Vietnam. The Chine* already perceive that the war in Vietnam 
Is likely to mid in a negotiated settlement They have taken some stops to mute 
their opposition to negotiations. And at some point in this p r oc e ss, they are 
likely to re-emphasize their bread political interest in the area, seeking to make 
it dear that no lasting settlement can be achieved without Fokinas approval. 

16. Of course, it is possible that the Chinese will choose not to adjust to 
developments in Indochina, hut rather seek to disrupt them. However, a failure 
by the Vietnamese Communists to achieve their aims would probably not lead 
to extreme reactions by the Chinese. Almost certainly the Chine* ore not going 
to launch an overt attack in Vietnam or seize some territory elsewhere, nor are 
they likely to open a major new front of conflict, using their own resources. 
At the other extreme, dime is little likelihood that die Chine* will suddenly 
become quiescent because of the outcome in Vietnam. They are going to remain 
active in support of tbo* movements that they believe are loyal to Maoist con¬ 
cepts and have some potential for effective development 

17. In any case, China's foreign policies are Hkely to be influenced tn a 
significant degree by the internal crisis. Even if dm extremes of dm Cultural 
Revolution are already past, it is possible that a new pha* of coerc i ve social 
programs and disruptive economic initiatives may prove as debilitating as the 
political purge. If, on the other hand, a more moderate line in internal policies 
prevails, then order may aim be gradually restored, and the Foreign Ministry 
professionals may gain greater influence over policy. But as long as Mao lives 
and rales in Peking, there will be an inherent instability in China. Foreign policy 
in a general sen* will be subordinate to and re fl ec t the internal tine. Accordingly, 
Peking will be more likely to respond to outride events than to launch major 
now initiatives of its own. 

Ill* THE CHINESE THREAT IN ASIA 

18. All the* considerations do not mean that China will be a negligible 
factor in Asia or in international politics. Chine* goals, in Asia at least, axe 
fairly clear. Almost all Chinese—whether in Peking or on Taiwan-would agree 
that China’s rightful po si tion is one of political dominance on the Asian main- 
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land, and ultimately throughout East and Southeast Ada* Such aspirations have 
deep historical roots. In this sense, China poees a threat to Asia and to those 
outside powers which seek to play an important role In Asian affairs. The ques¬ 
tion is how the Chinese intend to accomplish their objectives. 

A. Mfffary Power 

19. Almost certainly die Chinese do not expect to achieve a dominant position 
by mfUtavy conquest, even though force and violence figure strongly in Maoist 
philosophy and Chinese Communist practice. In the caees where the Chine* 
have reso rt ed to military means—in Korea and Indio—this was, in their view, 
defensive to protec t the security of their borders. Indeed, a principal objective 
of China, Uloe moat sta t es, is to insure its security agtinst unfriendly powers 
ranged along Its frontiers. Where the Chinese see an immediate threat to their 
security, they will be prepared to use force, even pre-emptively. But neither 
Mao nor his immediate successors are likely to believe that the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion can be expo rte d by the People’s Liberation Army, or that armed cooquest 
in die style of Imperial China is a safe or profitable course. 

20. AH this, of course, applies primarily to China as a conventional military 
power, but its acquisition of nuclear weapons wfll not necessarily increase Its 
aggressiveness. The Chinese may hope that the pos se ssion of a strategic ca¬ 
pability will give China greater freedom to support ^people’s war'* or, more re¬ 
motely, to engage in conventional war in Asia by diminishing die possibility of 
nuclear attack on China. Hie Chinese certainly hoped to gain such freedom 
In the Taiwan Strait crisis of 1908 by exploiting die Sino-Sovlet affiance to deter 
the US. Moscow’s refusal in that instance to bade China with nuclear threats 
was probably a major factor In convincing Peking that it must have Its own 
nuclear weapons. 

2L Whatever may have been Chinese hopes in the past, however, die actual 
possession of nuclear weapons Is Hkdy to kwe a sobering effect China has no 
hope of achieving parity with either me US or the USSR in nuclear weapons In 
the foreseeable future. 1 Despite its propaganda concer nin g China’s ability to 
withstand midear attack, Peking will almost certainty come to realise, if ft does 
not already, that either the US or die USSR possemes more than suffictot nuclear 
weapons to devastate China. 

22. In these circumstances, China is Bkety to remain cautious in areas of 
possible direct confrontation with the US or the USSR, calculating that its own 
p ooe ssio n of nuclear weapons may increase, rather than lessen, the chances 
of a pre-emptive nuclear strike spirt it For some time, China is likely to 
value Its nuclear capability primarily as a Great Flower status symbol and for 

'The Intelligence Community carnally estimates that the eorfket poofble initial opera- 
Uonal c ap ab il it y far a Chinese in t erco nti ne n tal baOfetfc miarile n lole 1072, and that if the 
Chinese achieve that data, they night have between 10 and 25 hunchert in 1078. A node* 
program for deployment of medium-range baltotic misriles wifi also probably be underw ay 
to tin aart tow yean. 
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its political affects. In sum, when China actually beco m es a nuclear power during 
die next decade, it will probably be subjected to the same constraints and com* 
plications of policy as the other nuclear p ower s . 

S3, We cannot predict the ultimate effect of Chinese acquisition of nuclear 
weapons on dm rest of Asia. At a minimum. China will gain greater prestige and 
rasped; translated into political gains, this will probably mean that more countries 
will seek some relationship with Peking at Taiwan's expense, and dial some will 
explore die ponibility of accommodation, if Chinese policy is sufficiently flexible 
to permit such acco m modations. However, few countries are HMy to respond 
favorably to China's desire to monopolize nuclear power in Aria and to provide 
"protection" for die ana against all outside powers. Indeed, die Chinese atti¬ 
tude may Increase p re ssu re s in some Asian countries to develop their own nodear 
capabilities or to ding more closely to other nuclear powers. 

B. People's War 

24. Whatever modifications in Chine* policy flow from its advance into die 
nuclear age, the principal threat from China will, for many years, be in dm 
realm of subversion and revolutionary activity. Such activity will be conducted 
mainly in Southeast Aria where it relates directly to Fridays se c orit y int erests 
la denying the US or other unfriendly powers pos iti ons do* to China's borders. 
It also serves to satisfy die more general interest of China in establishing its own 
d omin a n ce in die area and in the world revolutionary moveme n t 

25. Vietnam and Lao t. To die* ends, Peking supports and assists the Com- 
munljts in Vietnam and Laos. For dm present, at least, Pridng has to take aooount 
of North Vietnam's direct interests in both South Vietnam and Laos. Peking 
could try to circ umv ent the North Vletname* and open co mp etin g fines to die 
National liberation Front and to the Fathet Lao. But its c han ce s of gritting 
significant influence are poor and die cost in relations with Hand potentially 
so great diet such a maneuver is unfikdy. Though sharp d isa greement oodd 
develop over tactics in Laos, in general Hand and Peking almost certainty share 
dm same Immediate goal: communist control of Lara, with Hand in the 
dominant role. 

26. Thailand. As a do* ally of the US and as a US strategic base, Thailand 
is a key object of Chine* policy in Southeast Asia and will probably receive 
increased emphasis after dm war in Vietnam is settled. In this respect , Thailand 
Is dm most obvious target for "people's war." Urn political leadership of the 
Thai insurgency is now lodged in Peking, and the Chinn* are providing some 
training and arms. Moreover, the Chine* have assumed a heavy prepegmda 
commitiiwttt; recently they have announced dm f o rmation of a That "Peoples 
Army" supreme commend and publicized the new manifesto of dm Thai Com¬ 
munist Party. 

27. The Chine* will almost certainly continue to support the Thai insur gents . 
Yet they must realize that the insurgency faces a long difficult fight; It has made 
little progress in gaining the allegiance of ethnic Thais. And Thailand possesses 
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many strengths. Thus, it Is possible that at some point the Cfalnere might want 
to reconsider their support, if in doing so they could in duc e Bangkok to tew 
away hnom Its alliance with the US. 

28. Burma. A period of cordial Slno-Burmese relations was broken by Peking 
in the midst of the Cultural Revolution needy two yean ago. Since ten the 
Chinese have openly supported the Burmese Communist m ovement end pub¬ 
licly endorsed the formation of a united front with the ethnic insurgents. During 
much of 1968, the insurgency did increase along the Sino-Bunnese border. There 
is, on the other hand, some evidence that the Chinese may want to restore more 
normal relations. Neutralist Burma would, of course, he receptive to such a move, 
especially if accompanied by a letup In the insurgency. Thus the Chin e se have 
a fairly clear-cut choice between Increasing the Insurgency in northern Burma 
and restoring more normal government-to-govemment relations. How they decide 
could provide some Indication concerning the extent of tetr commitment to 
the policy of insuigency In general 

29. Cambodia. Relations with Phnom Penh have fluctuated in recent yean, 
parte because of Sihanouk's belief that Peking Is sponsoring an Insurgency, 
which he styles the Kbner Rouge. But the Chinese have been willing to tolerate 
a number of insults and taunts from Sihanouk and to furnish him arms, mainly 
because of the im port an ce of Cambodia to the prosecution of the Vietnam war. 
The Chinese ako value the fact that Cambodia is ostensibly neutral and fre¬ 
quently anti-American. Finally, in the long term Ca m bodia could be of potential 
significance in developing an insurgency in Thailand, with Cambodian territory 
possibly serving some of the same purposes it has served in the Vietnam war. 

30. Thus, a major change in relations will probably depend lets on Peking 
than on Sihanouk. He has kmg believed that China will become the dominant 
force in the Far East, and he sees valuo in trying to urn the Chinese as a counter¬ 
weight to his tra diti o nal enemies, the Vietnamese and the Thais. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, Peking will probably continues to have considerable influence in 
Phnom Penh. Nevertheless, if Sihanouk foeli that the tide is setting against the 
Communists in Vietnam, he is capable of becoming more cooperative with the 
US. Should he attempt to move very for in this direction, however, neither Hanoi 
nor Peking would be reluctant to step up political pressure s against him and 
to in crease s u ppo rt to dissident groups in Cambodia. 

3L Oter Areas. Insumndes in the rest of Southeast Asia are much less im¬ 
portant in the Ghlaam scheme, mainly because the Chinese have no direct access 
and the insurgents* prospects are currently minimal. The attempt of die Maoist- 
oriented Indonesian Communists to develop an insurgency in East Java last 
summer resulted not only in failure but in the death of key leaders. Peking 
occasionally publicizes the exploits of the Malayan Communist Party, which in 
turn pays homage to Mao. Pricing, of course, has a considerable potential asset 
In the large ethnic Chinese population in Malaysia, but the Communist move¬ 
ment's overidentification with the Chinese hampers its avowed policy of fo r min g 
a broadly based movement with die Malays. Pricing has little influence in the 
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Huk movement in the Philippine* though China periodically publicizes the 
exploits of Fffipino insurgents. 

32. Indie. In the late 1960\ China caao to regard India as a competitor for 
leadership in Asia, especially because India seemed to benefit bom the support 
of both the USSR and US. Thus Chinese policy has been fraraod to harass and 
Intimidate India and demonstrate that it was generally Incapable of taking the 
role of a leading Aslan power. Since the border war of 1962, the Chinese have 
maintained some level of tension and threat along the Indian frontier; their 
military aid to Pakistan serves the same general purpose. 

33. If China chose to, It could probably cause considerable trouble by sup* 
porting dissidents along die Indian bender, especially in the northeast The 
Chinese eagerly publicized the Nualbari uprisings in Darjeeling as the beginning 
of a Mao-inspired peasant upheaval. In Eastern India, the Chine* have propa¬ 
gandized and apparently have provided limited arms and training to Naga and 
MIzo tribesmen. Pekings aim seems to be to embarrass and worr y New Delhi 
without becoming deeply involved, and we do not foresee much change in this 
attitude. 


C. Politics and Diplomacy 

34. In general, China's relations with tire : 
in consequence of the Cultural Revolution. Its ex tre m e xenophobia and hysteria 
I mpinged an Chinese diplomatic relations. Foreign diplomats In Pel dn g were 
abused and humiliated; Chinees embamy staffs abroad were reduced and am- 
bunders withdrawn. Even now, the functioning of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs remains disrupted by poli t ical campaigns and factional disputes. 

38. Nevertheless, it is in the area of normal political relations and conv enti o nal 
diplomacy that the Chinese probably have the greatest room for change. With¬ 
out much effort, die Chinese could resume normal diplomatic activity in Europe, 
Africa, and the Middle East. Moreover, there appears to be a new movement 
towards diplomatic ret grition of China. Though the Chine se have exhibited no 
eagern es s far such recognition, there is no doubt they would regsrd it as a gain, 
especially if such a trend adds to pr es su re s in Japan and elsewhere far cfaeer 
relations with Qdna. 


36. The next two years should p r esent the China* with new opport u nities far 
exerting some influence on Japanese politics. Tim tensions associated with the 
Okinawa question and the U$»Japane* Security *freaty all lend themselves to 
exploitation by Peking. China could make a serious ov er t ure to restore more 
normal co mm er cia l relations and could enco ura ge the visits of Influ e ntial Jap¬ 
anese politicians. To have a significant Impact in Japan, h ow e ver. Chine* ma¬ 
neuvers would require a more defiled and flexible diplomacy than Peking has 
been willing to adopt thus far. 

37. Eventually, a return to more norm a l diplomacy do* seem Hhefy. The 
flow of vMtnrs to China has begun to increase, relations with the foreign cm* 
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bnnics In Poking have been cued, some new economic agreements have been 
concluded In recent months, and rumors recur that the Foreign Minister or Chou 
En-lal may visit abroad. Some reports have indicated that Chinese ambassadors 
aro to return to their posts this spring. However, troth China's interna) politics 
and tho reaction of Chinese leaders to foroign events could serve to delay moves 
to restore greater normalcy to Chinese diplomacy. Pricings abrupt p os tponement 
of tho 20 February session of the Warsaw Talks—rationalized by references to 
the case of defecting Chinese diplomat Liao llo-shu—-suggests that Peking is 
as yet undecided about its foreign policy posture. 

0. Chino's Vital bitorestn Korea and Taiwan 

38. In North Korea, the Chinese have seen their influence diminish significantly, 
largely because of their own rude arrogance and partly because of the conse¬ 
quences of die USSR's renewed cultivation of Pyongyang and Kim Il-song. Such 
a deterioration, however, is not likely to be a permanent slate of affairs. Develop¬ 
ments in Korea aro of major importance to Chino, especially if tensions there 
continue and the danger of hostilities grows. Eventually, we expect the Chinese to 
repair their position and attempt to pin some influence over the Korean leader¬ 
ship. Probably, however, China will not pursue a policy intended to increase 
tho risks of war. Its behavior during the past year, particularly in tho Pueblo 
crisis, suggests that the Chinese are not abmit to pledge themselves unreservedly 
to Kim 11-song’s adventurism. 

39. Taiwan, of course, is a central element in Chinese foreign policy. US 
support for the CRC is a monumental obstacle to any Chinese r ec o nsid e r ation 
of its relations with the US. Peking will almost certainly not abandon Its claim 
to Taiwan, and this position appears to role out acceptance of a two-Chfam 
solution. Yet there is not much Peking con do to gain possession of Taiwan 
u long u It ii reluctant to engage in a military confrontation with the US. 
There is the possibility of pressure on the ofrhora islands (Chinmen and 
Matsu). Such a move might appeal to Peking os a test of US intentions in the 
post-Vietnam period, especially if it could be used to aggravate relations be¬ 
tween Washington and Taipei. 

IV. THE POST-MAO PERSPECTIVE 

40. In some respects it is fruitless to speculate on the longer term develop¬ 
ment of Chinese foreign policy. The prospect of Mao's departure overshadows 
all other considerations. In many respects, the situation is analogous to that 
of the USSR fa) the early 1850s, when die death of Stalin unlocked Soviet 
foreign policy and led to a series of significant new departures. Naturally, this 
question is uppermost in Giina's cose also. Will Mao's departure open a new 
era of significant change in China's relations with the outside world? 

41. We believe that Moo's departure will generate a strong movement toward 
modifying his doctrines and jettisoning his disruptive programs. In foreign affairs, 
new leadership will ultimately ssek to focus more effectively on national interests 
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understood in terms of a more realistic world view. Even If Maoist rhetoric 
should temporarily survive, we bdiovc the trend will bo toward moderating 
the Maoist lino in favor of more practical diplomacy. Some modus vivendi with 
the USSR is possible, though anything approaching a renewal of the old alliance 
is most unlikely. Moreover, we would not exclude a return to the tactics of 
peaceful coexistence as part of an effort to undermine the US position In Aria. 

41 But such a process is not inevitable and it would not in any case have 
to be steady and uninterrupted. If there Is contention and struggle for tho 
leadership, major policies could ho from for a long-term in ter reg num . The 
timing of Moo's departure and the Identity of the principal s u rvivors could bo 
important to policy. Finally, there is tho icsponso of outside powers. It would 
make a great difference whether a new leadership had plausible alternatives 
or whether It behoved that Its enemies were seeking to exploit Chinas weak¬ 
nesses and uncertainties. Thus, tho transition from Mao and his generation may 
last many yean be fo re real changes evolve. Meanwhile, support to subversive 
movements, if not to active in s ur gen ci e s, Is likely to play a continuing role in 
China's external policy. 

41 In any cue, a less ideological approach would not necessarily make 
China caster to doal or live with in Aria. Pursuit of its basic nationalist and 
traditional goals could sustain tensions in the area, and a China that was begin¬ 
ning to realize some of its potential in the economic and advanced weapons 
fields could become a far more formidable force in Asia than Is Maotet China. 
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THE USSR AND CHINA 


THE FROMEM 

To aetlmate the gsnasal erase of Stare-Soviet relations over the ant 
CONCLUSIONS 

A. Stare-Soviet rel a tions. w hi ch have bean tense and hostHi for 

many yean, bftvft dshifcntod wn fuitbflr riiw As umd dpdiM 
on die Usrarii Riw lut Miidbu There is no pragMOt for in- 

diet die fmgmeoti of the worid CommiMilft nomwitiH be pteood 

A-- - «1- 

rognmcr. 

B. For die fint time, it It reasonable to ask whether a major Stare- 
Soviet wsr coaid break oot lo die near future. The potential for art 
a war dearly adits, Moreover, the Soviets hove reasons, c hfaiy the 
emerging Chinese rmoleer threat to the USSR, to argue that the most 

At tha same time, the ettmdttit military eed idtooiftitottBe 

mnc •iso • unfuu too ibbq^dhbp iu jhubqqot* 

a We do not look for a daUbamta Chtaoem attack on the USSR. 
Nor do we behove dm Soviets would wish to become involved in a 
prolonged, lug s sca l e conflict. While we cannot say ft is Maaly, we see 
same chance that Moscow aright drink it coaid launch a stifle agrinst 

m WWl M lvTi JLn my QBBL • vflUUUB Oft vBOHQOL mmBQQ Cy >JflUQulO 

dashes along the border, is Utely to obtain, The scale of fighting may 
occasionally be pate than heretofore, end m|^t ores involve pant- 

Wf® OOmrOmWSi IUQB Dy I mb aOWS, %Tmmt SOCKI CDCinitlllMI, 
recahtton It an «var pret e nt poriMMy. 
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D« In die Ug bt of de eech ride appetn to be mariog 

its fareiga policy. The Soviet! seem intent on attracting new allies, or 
at lee* bene v olent n e olfak ttt Ol der to "eoete tn* die ChfnMe. 
odd Momrar bis riprfM w ee derive to Jnopiove the ahncopheie of 
Its relations with the West The Ch fc»«e, who now appear to regard 
die USSR as their most faimodlatn enemy, wil face stiff competition 
from die Soviets in a tt e mp tin g to expand their infinrace fa Asia. 

DISCUSSION 

L POUTiCAL BACKGROUND 

L The earns at tiwStao-Sovletdbpata ate maples aadl by bow, tatartaagiad. 

tag power. Ttam ceaRdfag tatamts faded* hr wne^k^heUSSIft refualfa 
dte tats MOOT* to mtUy Chtaa's daaaacb far the wfanwual to achieve a aachar 



e o ntta oa* waged fa great part wtt Ida atag faJ wgwmati Itae IdenhgtaJ 
arg um ent have twn po aa ded e c en w al e and poKttad rivalries Tha Ideotagfaal 
y e g e ril ie Baste the ttaly of the two She ta eeee p wa e iee fair own qnarrefa 
W *JW8 m CC — PH QUHrl Wmnw m ■DU DS— wo 

to b ecom e e nceprab ted In d oc trin e ! fo ne uhe, end era thereby mode rigid. 

X P u r w eltW brae pbjred some vole b the qmtnL P mb cb y end line 
bend each odor pertfanbrfy antipathetic. After the bl of BwvhAev, probee 
by both fevmm^s drafaf vfcts by Qua En-bd to ftloeoovr and Koaygbi to 
ram| m om wnm v leot-moo osm sanee me ihsw nuia rapoce wero 

beyond coaproerii a. The Chb e ra tate ypra l ed Khnubche/e remora! m e ri n dtoe 
^ s^sf own nwopau ponow wwm mm mm* oonw nownp own 
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at bay points along to Chtoaro froatei The Ghtaaaa have triad io coeater them 
t of other C o a a — a tit statea aad Ftr tty by tryin g to 

r propagmda even 



l to Moaoow. The Ookaral 1 

r of aati-Sovtet propaganda and mahre otm ent of Soviet p o n oo nd by 
» "taaseat* Judging from nffirirf Soviet p ro pagan da , the Cultural 
o ooviaoad the Kremttn that to Gfataeaa had virtually 
Manto-Latenton, had ottntaated aaodarata cad r es, and had croeted a ] 
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l lot o a l 
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daring the following 
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, and dia Soviets have laijptlad diet they weald not Seal b ooed 
to provide ft. la to e co no m i c sphere, the total amend trade betwee n to tap 
.a peak of over H fatten hi 1959, auk to lam than 


7. As letatftoei d steriorate & propaganda attach hnr a aaad. ha February 1967. 
far cnaapfe wban to 8oviet esabamy h Mdeg wae under doge, to SteoSoviat 
conflict aoooantod far about 95 p ercen t of tl Soviet propaganda, foreign end 
dom es tic, md about 09 percent of al Cbtocaa propaganda. The Chinese were 
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of to Boh h evft Bevcluto. Nearly as volabla was their denunciation of the 
Soviet invashm of Gmdndovakia hi 190ft. The Soviet uaa of farm agriaet a neigh- 
boring Socialist state was dearly d is t u rbi ng to Feting. The Chinese choae this 
nmnent to protest pofaldy agatost Soviet fa tnw fo o s into C h e e s e aksp oc a. and 
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b«ildfa|iq> tooopo along tin bard* and 

8 . Wtt the Und Btvar intedot af March IS 8 % da ateady tan and 
horiflo whltenhlp betwaeo the tm eouatrteeotared « crittal {tan, Tin 
doaoa or «Inn b ordr r duke km iavohnd orifoond fores* at wofl at 
dvflte* mi appear lo have prodaoed reread tented teaBtte. Dnriag March, 
the Imit of prapa^nda ne to aaprecadmtad hdgbta—to 80 percent of al 
faraadcatu for the Soviett and about 75 preoaot for tin CMaere—and the Iona 

at greretBy lawn laiahfbot 

OS^sSSSS mmw WHmMtB M&mB mpp&mwL 8©f» i—W BW UM m$ wlii mu 

Ib con y a Soviet mtoh of calm rad i nt rant to daily wife Rod Onrt 

^SmSStfeialfiodoattto*(hot 1 mm 'fendwd t petalof bt^gowSS^dnJr 
to tho Soviet Union, fa Ho Joaa tpmh «b At htonSk M l C o b— hi Gto 
fame* R a n d— da n o rei oo d toe Cbfaaee Communists at pmk hajk rad 

MtbfvNdn^^oamotctonpa^D toCbfa* oafZufatogdnlthoCbiaiiB 
aw* not Aar Itoe sfc£rtaat «hridBy before a wild boo** mmm to be non 
to w tbon la the pnt lln Ptao hu wanted tot Chbm aoy bare to 009 a 
wftb V bte ww ...Bn aariy doto , o nwottonl war ... or 1 an* 
dew ww* 
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their border d b pa t at . Nemthotet, aaoh ride bat adopted rigid porilloet aad 
bat anda doHbaraiaiy aanoytng rialwnwnh The Chfcnee &ay Any Intend to 
date th oa rendo at iqnaiw wBm at pmnri Soviet te r ltmy , but they indit that 
Moaeow. actoowlodga that the treaUet whereby Buaritn tsars gahied title to 
ton kadi an lunapal, 1 * Tbo Sovlel die boo obown inflejdbility by chiming 
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Banina nil* and t baa suggested pnnoallfdjr tot Manchuria and Sinkhng 
are aot historically pot of Gfafaa. Tbe tafts on atvigttioQ and border rivers 
which rammed to Kbdsmdk to adtojvno ban yielded — renlts fa tbo 
farm of an a y awaont on rarig ri h n s ogo h tto aa for 1 B 8 B$ bat no date has boon 
ret for broader taBs on tarrifeorial anttea, and tbe oaBook far aoch toBa la poor. 

UX Thwe dowlopwoBto on rito e d p tm dm Inger qoeartoo of bow tor tbo 
fcnlpi policy of aaoh rapae wfB bo offoctod by toe co a t bafa g d to a rinr i t to n 
of too rela ttonriripi Tba Ntotb CCP Ooepni did aol tonally demote Wato- 
Ingfaa Iran So poo M o n aa enemy nun to w on* bat too chohwst vitriol was re- 
raved tor too Sovflato Chtoaao orat um ride vow to ^dtrara M o toi T Yum- 
riovto ng g to tow Mtof has become wore indfalo to parato g a boriody 
•awwio sip soars s gpfe# w wa vo dohbvo rear nan e n i 
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SL By eoah ui, am in faaaoaa why the Seda te night now, or in tha near 
ff ilhWT , wthr sttdof o&odtto tftiing Mrinit the ChloMi Soviot phraers, look¬ 
ing beyond minor border didhf% msat ml diit (hi ml dugv it fit to con*. 
During the tenure of Of (hit of hii imidhti Moowof, Iho Chhto will 

force than they Mir pQMO. He Sovtat leaders might M Ail fro i mD 
number of ChineM stadias would Altar the OnMo dhMlta^ wd Alt ot Ao 
foroo grew, tbo Cbkmm would be under fewer UftotloM ta nstag tbrir grand 
fasten He Soviets hope to pw w nt this doubpent bjr using their air 

aSwMntdUo^<attadaoadwsloa^ 

cpthum period far —rntatag Adi option H b^hehg to dip my. 

SI The Soviet hotel n%ht eoo dter haportot bcoote k adfitasy action. 
A aj ar debut of CWi—i form w o ul d dawo os t nto the ni gh t of the Soviet 
■nod foroee Awwyeut tho wood, sod hup too pvutta of the Soviet leodsnUp 
■t ten The Ihrrttfi ndflht ire hrrrt fur At dtmuM nf fle Men f In nrimn. 
or b k suzviwq, ne oumor or nnns loner Mougoue, end mocpuiiu 
fam China. They aright flat ha ahia to aatehMi a boiar tame la hat fat 
Caaten Banna, b bat, pmtadkm af aalleaal aataattaa in tha Sttiam and 
laoar Ma g ma a^w again* CUaan oppanfaa nrigbt ba tha etcaaa hr 

^ S8L^A body rf m ean t aatdano^cM Mt tnbg 8«»^^fcayaetteaywgtate that 

HisiU DMB BBURLJ IURDj •vvuwHjF IMS fllSI UOVMK BOB Ob HM DOBGMb) 

Inrbdfng tn unnsnaly targe eear d— in which China was apparently the dmo- 

InimJ MtoMtl gbAi Mriilto msama A^a^AM^Su J itmi» S imidi nan iS aS aAa 

arms uef wwi raparay cmpaoyw i«i puns ok mu wemeni 
USSR normally ootodori tbejaw for letafowamsot igdut NATO* Aky the 

lA ^wto^ta tatarfare with nom?oMlten tnfla This mtttaiy activity warns 

mmfSm u maw| s JBVO I wWIy W88$m ml!m$g to uMT UP CMHDSW WIUCH 

ngprt tad they may ba teUng a mm adm daw of tha dtaatte. 
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o Ora^fiOH^ o lmurarw, ®§s& Mt ®si» it #v as use vuy toonon to 
p roblem s, that Hfce ill w tn aopga n, ho hrisety ooc um s the Kremlin of pknniag 
on attack on 1dm in order to urate Ids own evil ptam Finally, recent articles 
and teou fa d i deplore As oppresrioo of Uigurs, lagalrbe, and lfcngoltaw in 
Cbkm, end aoggsst that nbefflon by Aw p eo pl e s would be fnsSSod. 

25. On the other hond^Sw Soviets nnat woogotae dta fomdd^le siAi of ndH- 
lazy action. Fran a mffltary point of view, this rests metaty on tbo un cer tain ty 
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SUBJECT: SNIE 13-9-70: CHINESE REACTIONS TO POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDOCHINA 


NOTE 


CMbodlt'i imwIvMMt Km fin* • m* shop# to the itrugtli In 
Indochina. This paper considers how Chino and north Vletnea sight view 
fitter* hypothetical devaloeat^t, particularly 1* th* siliter? flold. 
hhlch sight conptl thoa to consider a significant change In their 
strategy, and estlaotes what their reactions sight to If such develop* 
•ants do take place. Insofar as these Involve alliter* or other aoves 
hr the OS and Its allies, they are to he regarded as actions which the 
CoMnlsts night possibly anticipate, not as courses of action being 
entertained ty the Allied side. 
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TOP-SECRET 

THE ESTIMATE 

I. PEKING'S VIEW OF THE STRUGGLE IN INOOCHINA 

1. Peking has viewed events In Southeast Asia during the course 
of the war In Vietnam mainly In the light of Its aspirations for 
political dominance In the area. Its perspective Is long term. 
Involves no fixed time schedule, and Is an aspect of Its pretensions 
to lead a world-wide revolutionary movement. More Immediately, Peking 
sees the war In Indochina as a continuation of a lengthy liberation 
struggle; first against the French, and now against the US. Peking's 
advice to the Comaunlsts In Indochina has been repetitious and consis¬ 
tent. They are to persist In self-reliant and protracted struggle 
until they can destroy the enemy or his will to fight. That this may 
Involve occasional defeats and considerable losses Is a foregone 
conclusion. Only by a prolonged and costly struggle can they hope 

to achieve eventual victory, and they must carry on this struggle 
themselves, without reliance on outside forces. 

2. On one hand, the Chinese view the fighting as a test of Mao's 
theory of "people's war." They believe a victory would enhance 
China's political prestige In Asia and would support their claims for 
Ideological pre-eminence over the Soviet Union. On the other hand. 
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Peking has had to consider the possibility that an adverse turn In the 
war might lead to a security threat on China's southern border and 
therefore a possible direct confrontation with the US. In practice* 
this has meant militant advocacy of "people's war" for others* but 
careful maneuvering to ensure that China stays safely out of the line 
of fire. 


3. In defining Its role In this struggle, Peking has been both 
cautious and prudent. Thus far the policy has been to rule out(any 
direct use of Chinese troops In the ground fighting and to reduce the 
risks of even an accidental confrontation with the US. There Is 
evidence that the Peking leadership reaffirmed these basic ground rules 
after a long and bitter debate during 1965. This conflict, which pitted 
Minister of Defense Lin Plao against his Chief of Staff* was concerned 
with the assessment of, and possible responses to, the large-scale US 
Intervention In Vietnam then under way. Lin Plao ended the debate with 
an authoritative endorsement of Mao's theories on "people's war," 
emphasizing defense In depth rather than moving across China's borders 
to meet the threat. 

4. This decision not to intervene overtly In the Vietnam War was 
consistent with Peking's policy* at least since the Korean War* of not 
risking major hostilities with either the US or the USSR. There Is as 
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yet no Indication that the acquisition of nuclear weapons has changed 
this basic stance. Indeed, It nay have had a sobering effect. When 
hostilities along the Slno-Sovlet border In 1969 threatened to 
escalate Into a nuclear conflict, the Chinese noved to calm the situation. 
We judge that China's troubled Internal situation and its unresolved prob¬ 
lems with the USSR Incline Its leaders to continue making the same cautious 
calculations of risk that have marked their conduct of recent years. This 
means that China's alms In Southeast Asia should be pursued by subversion, 
revolutionary activity, and diplomacy rather than by the open use of Its 
own military forces. 

5. Recent Developments. Recent events In Indochina are not likely 
to change this basic approach. As long as the US/GVN move Into Cambodia 
does not critically affect Hanoi's ability to continue the war, Peking 
Is likely to minimize the threat posed by the current Allied actions. 
Moreover, Peking probably sees Immediate benefits from the political 
reaction aroused In the US against the Caribodlan Involvement. And If 
the US should not withdraw from Cambodia, Peking would assess the situa¬ 
tion as one In which the US was getting more and more bogged down In an 
expanding war that would guarantee growing opposition both at home and 
abroad. In this sense, at least. It would make little difference to 
Peking whether the US kept to Its schedule and withdrew or whether It 
continued Its Involvement In Cambodia. 
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6. In Peking 1 * view* the US Is fighting a losing war In which 
Hanoi has only to be patient and persevere In order to outlast the US. 
In order to preserve that patience, China will continue to supply 
North Vietnam with economic and military aid. More Important, Peking 
1$ probably now better prepared to furnish steady and dependable 
political support than It was during the Cultural Revolution. 

Relations with Hanoi have Improved considerably since last fall, 

and; recent events In Cambodia have brought Peking and Hanoi closer 
together. The remarkable turnout in Peking for Le Duan's recent visit. 
In which both Mao and Lin made one of their Increasingly rare 
appearances. Is evidence of Chinese concern to strengthen ttes with 
Hanoi at Moscow's expense. Peking's careful campaign to exploit 
Sihanouk, recently emphasized in a major pronouncement by Mao himself. 
Is also Intended to diminish Soviet Influence In Indochina. 

7. In short, Peking has moved promptly to exploit the Cambodian 
developments for Its own ends. The Chinese leadership has selzed-the 
opportunities presented to reduce SovlOt Influence on Hanoi and to 
Increase Its own capability to Influence Hanoi without, for the present 
at least, exposing Itself to greater fisks or markedly higher costs. 

8. At the same time, Peking may have some concern that an 
Intensified and enlarged scale of hostilities could weaken Hanoi's 
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will and capacity to continue. Against this possibility Peking Is 
probably prepared to render Increased aid to Hanoi* Increase the level 
of threat In Its propaganda, perhaps stimulate Insurgency and tensions 
elsewhere In Asia, or attempt to unsettle the US by moving troops about In 
southern China. Judging by Its past actions, however, Peking Is likely 
to calculate carefully the risks of these moves and to prefer gestures 
and .actions that will worry but not provoke the US. 

9. The Soviet Factor. Peking's reactions In Indochina are 
conditioned by the terms of Its bitter rivalry with the USSR. At 
critical points during the course of the war, the Chinese have sought 
to project an Image of militant devotion to "people's war," partly at 
least to outflank politically the Soviets; the latter are constrained 

In Southeast Asia by geography and by some concern to avoid complicating 
relations with the US or offending potentially friendly non-Coonunlst 
Aslan regimes. Peking calculates In these situations that Moscow's 
position Is certain to be relatively "soft," providing ample room for 
Chinese posturing without a requirement for risky comnltments. 

Nonetheless, this stance carries the risk that the Soviets might be 
able to expose the gap between Chinese rhetoric and performance. 

10. Moreover, so long as large and hostile Soviet forces threaten 
China's northern and western borders, there Is added reason for avoiding 
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direct military Involvements In Southeast Asia. In sum* the Soviet 
factor reinforces other considerations which make Peking want to avoid 
precipitate and rlsty action even though It continues to discourage 
compromise settlement of the war. 

II. PEKING'S REACTIONS TO POSSIBLE FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

11. The paragraphs above outline what has been China's 
fundamental position on the situation In Indochina. At this juncture, 
the Chinese may be preoccupied as well with future developments, partic¬ 
ularly In the military field, which might compel them to consider a more 
direct Involvement. In this section, we estimate Chinese reactions to 
each of several such possibilities. Peking's reactions to the possible 
cumulative effect of these various actions are discussed In paragraphs 
23 through 26. 

Continued Allied Military Activity In Cambodia 

12. Peking ‘probably anticipates a continuing and substantial 
Allied effort to exploit the political turnabout In Phnom Penh — to 
Include sustained operations by ARVN In strategic border areas and 
occasional deeper forays, all with US air and logistical support, and 
a naval blockade In the 6ulf of Slam. Peking may also expect to see 
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continued employment of US advisory personnel with ARYN units In 
Cambodia and would not be greatly surprised at reIntroduction of 
US combat units subsequent to 30 June 1970. Such developments* 
tn our view* would not lead Peking to undertake any radically new 
commitment to the struggle In Indochina. Cambodia Is relatively 
remote from the Chinese border. Moreover, despite concern over the 
Immediate Impact of the Allied operations, Peking would probably 
not conclude that longer term prospects for the success of the 
liberation struggle In Indochina were critically affected. 

Allied Support of the Lon Mol Government 

13. Though apparently willing to bargain on Hanoi's behalf 
with Lon Nol only a month ago, the Chinese are now committed to the 
destruction of his regime. In their logic, there Is little doubt 
that the US will provide support to Lon Nol. China almost certainly 
expects continued and Increased shipments of US (and other) arms 
to Phnom Penh and, perhaps,.the dispatch of US advisory personnel 
on the Laos pattern. Even so, the Chinese almost certainly.give 
little weight to the capabilities -- present or future — of the 
Cambodian Army. The Chinese might attempt to counter the US move by 
establishing some sort of pol1tlcal -ml11tary advisory presence with a 
“liberation government" on Cambodian soil — on the pattern of Its 
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Mission at Khang Khay In northern Laos. The Chinese will even draw 
some political comfort from the Soviet diplomatic presence In Phnom Penh 
as a situation which the Chinese can exploit as evidence of Soviet op¬ 
position to the forces working for Sihanouk's return. 

Thai Military Commitment to Cambodia 

14. The entry of Thai forces Into Cambodia would further 
complicate the Communist military position there, but It would be 
equally significant. In Peking's view, as a sign of Bangkok's willing¬ 
ness to commit itself more firmly and overtly to an active military role 
In the Indochina area. The Chinese reaction would be designed as a 
clearcut warning to Bangkok of the perils of Its course: the Thai 
"liberation movement" would be elevated to a more prominent position 
In Peking's revolutionary propaganda and Insurgent forces In Thailand 
would be directed to Increase their pressures on the Thai Government. 

But China would almost certainly see no need to!t>r1ng Its own forces 
to bear. 


Renewed Bombing of North Vietnam 

15. Additional and sustained US bombing raids on North Vietnam's 
panhandle area — on SAM sites and other military targets — would not 
surprise Peking which, as before, would stand aside while Hanoi coped 
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with the problem of maintaining the southward flow of troops and 
materiel. If the US resumed bombing of North Vietnam on the 
pattern of 196S-1968, the Chinese would probably, as before, 
provide engineer troops and AAA units to supplement North Vietnamese 
air defenses. 

Ground Troops In Southern Laos 

16. The Chinese might think It possible that the Allies will 
try to challenge Hanoi's control of southern Laos by sustained ground 
operations Into that area. While small Allied military units have 
operated In Laos for years, their Impact on the war has been relatively 
slight and their numbers have been small enough to permit their presence 
to remain largely unacknowledged — In deference to the "neutral" 
status of the Lao Government. Crossing this political threshold would 
be read In Peking as US willingness to contemplate a far more activist 
course In Indochina In search of a military decision. 

17. Presumably, the Allied forces In southern Laos would be 
targetted against VC/NVA sanctuaries, logistical bases, and Infiltra¬ 
tion routes to South Vietnam. The Chinese concern would depend on 
the degree of success these operations had In steaming the flow 

of men and supplies from North Vietnam and on the nationality of the 
forces Involved. 
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18. The Chinese would probably view Thai entry!1nto southern 
Laos as part of a longer range US plan to place the defense of the 
Mekong Valley In Thai hands. Although China (and North Vietnam) 
would be Inclined to doubt that effective Thai troops in sufficient 
numbers would be available to have a decisive Impact on the situa¬ 
tion the Communists might see the move as portending the eventual 
commitment of US ground forces to the area. The entry of US ground 
forces Into southern Laos would raise concern In Peking because of the 
military effect on Hanoi's logistic system and because it would raise 
the spectre of later US ground operations In northern Laos. 
Nonetheless, so long as the deployment of US forces were confined 

to southern Laos, the Chinese would probably feel no need to introduce 
their own forces In the area. They would probably move ground forces 
to the Laos border, however, and might reinforce their units presently 
In northwestern Laos In order to signal their concern over the safety 
of their borders. 

Ground Troops In Northern Laos 

19. Northwestern Laos borders China, and Peking would be most 
sensitive to military activities In that region. Moreover, to help 
supply PL/NVA troops In the region, China Is building roads from Its 
own territory, and some 10,000-14,000 troops In engineering, AAA, and 
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security units are In northwestern Laos In connection with this 
activity.^ Up to now, other Chinese security requirements In 
northwestern Laos have been net by PL/NVA control of the region. 

20. Any direct effort■— by US, Thai, or Lao bombing or by 
Thai/Lao ground harassment — to force the withdrawal of Chinese 
troops from northwestern Laos woiiTd be resisted. The Chinese 
already have AAA In place to defend against air attacks and, with 
PL/NVA forces, sufficient ground strength to meet small-unit probes. 
If necessary, they might also reinforce their own troops In the 
region on a limited scale or encourage PL/NVA troops to undertake 
diversionary moves for political and psychological effect — e.g., 
feints against Luang Prabang. 

21. This Is not to say that the Chinese would push ahead on 
their road construction under any and all circumstances. The road 
Itself — at least the segaent south of Muong Sal — Is not critical 
to .the Communist position In the region. Thus, If PL/NVA forces 
proved unable to remove any Thai/Lao blocking force south of the 
present terminal at Muong Houn, the Chinese might choose to stop 
construction rather than comslt their own combat forces to action In 


1/ See map of North Laos. 
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the area. The presence of Thai forces well south of Muong Houn — In 
the area of Pak Beng or south of the Mekong (In Sayaboury Province) 

— would probably not result In offensive military action by the 
Chinese. 


22. Northeastern Laos and the area of the Plain of.Jars Is not 
as sensitive as northwestern Laos from the Chinese point of view. But 
the dispatch of sizable Thai ground forces Into this region would be 
viewed very seriously by Peking. If this should happen, the Chinese 
would probably move quickly to bolster their forces In border regions 
adjacent to northwestern Laos, but the Initial burden of meeting the 
buildup would probably remain on Hanoi. If such a Thai force was. 

In Hanoi's view, formidable enough to threaten Its vital Interests 
In the area, the North Vietnamese might feel compelled to request 
direct assistance from China. In these circumstances, Peking might 
respond to Hanoi's request. 


23. Thus, In a developing situation In Indochina, Peking's 
first concern would be the possibility that an adverse turn In the 
war might lead to a security threat on China's southern border or a 
direct confrontation with the US. This makes military moves In Laos 
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particularly sensitive. In addition to primary concern over the 
direct threat to Its borders In northwestern Laos, the Chinese 
would be apprehensive over any actions In northeastern Laos which 
posed a threat to the security of North Vietnam. In contrast to Its 
direct security Interest In northern Laos* actions In southern Laos 
and Cambodia are of concern to the Chinese primarily In terms of the 
way In which they affect Hanoi's capacity to prosecute the war. For 
Peking. Laos plays a more significant role In this respect than does 
Cambodia. 


24. In general, as In the past, we see two circumstances In 
which actions such as those discussed above might provoke Chinese 
reactions beyond the limits of what they have done In Indochina since 
1965. The first would be a situation In which military forces 
approached areas In northern Laos In such a way that Hanoi found It a 
threat to the security of North Vietnam, or Peking a threat to Its 
own borders. The second would be a situation In which Allied actions, 
singly or In combination, seriously threatened Hanoi's will and ability 
to continue the struggle In South Vietnam. 

25. In the first case, Peking would probably Introduce ground 
combat troops to northwestern Laos to prevent the establishment of a 
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strong military presence on Its borders. Peking might undertake 
deployments elsewhere In northern Laos if persuaded that North 
Vietnam's own security was threatened. Such a case might arise 
If large non-Lao forces overran the Plain of Jars and moved east¬ 
ward. 


26. In the second case, where Peking sensed that Hanoi's will 
and ability to persist In the struggle In South Vietnam were falling, 
the Chinese would attempt to encourage Hanoi to persevere and would 
offer generous material assistance. They would loudly threaten the 
Thai, the Cambodians, the South Vietnamese, and the US — and attempt 
to step up guerrilla warfare In Thailand. But If Hanoi, nonetheless, 
concluded that It had no choice but to postpone the armed struggle, 
the Chinese would probably feel compelled to accept the decision. We 
do not believe that China would wish to alienate Hanoi by further 
demands that it actively continue the war, nor would Peking choose to 
commit Its own forces to the Indochina struggle so long as territories 
critical to Its own security or that of North Vietnam were not threatened. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA'S 
INTERNATIONAL POSTURE 


NOTE 

Chikndt return to active diplomacy rate* new questions about the 
direction of Us foreign policy. After four yean in which the Menu! 
preoccupations of the Cultural Revolution thoroughly overshadowed 
foreign relatione, Faking h now mooing to repair ftt International 
Image and to exploit new opportunities. In attempting to estimate how 
China wU play this new role in international politics over the next year 
or to, this paper wdl examine Pdfag's options in terms of those poUey 
factors which are most likely to r e m a in constant and those which are 
subfeet to peater variations in response to domestic or external events. 

It must be acknowledged at the outset that we have remarkably 
little information on die decisio n m aking proc ess e s In Peking. Thus, 
estimates of shortgun tactical moves are susceptible to considerable 
error. As in the past, sudden twists and turns in Chinese policies wU 
probably continue to surprise us. But in the broader perspect iv e of 
long-rang/s goals and basic capebOtttu, this paper attempts to set useful 
guidelines on the course dust China is likely to follow in a dapti n g to 
the outside world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. With the waning of the radical and frenetic phase of the Cul- 
tnral Revolution, Peking has substantially recouped its earlier diplo¬ 
matic position and is moving to compete for influence in new areas. 
Its su ccesses to date—-due in large part to the receptivity of other nations 
to a more normal rela ti o n s hip with die Chine se have boon Im pres si ve, 
especially in areas of secondary importance to Peking. In areas of prime 
concern. La* die Soviet Union, the US, Southeast Asia and Japan, 
progress has been marginal and Peking’s policy lass sure. 
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B. Many domestic and foreign obstacles stand in the way of achiev¬ 
ing Peking's basic goals, whether these be China as a great power and 
leader of the world revolution or as a more traditional but highly na¬ 
tionalistic country concerned primarily with Asian interests. 

C. On the domestic side, stability and steady grow th in basic ele¬ 
ments of strength—economic, military, political-are far from assured. 
Even in the best of circumstances, China's marginal economy will serve 
to Emit its maneuverability in foreign affairs. A great deal of work 
remains to be done to restore effective government administration, 
end to rebuild a communist party. So long as Mao lives, the possibility 
of disruptive campaigns exist and his death could usher in a period 
of leadership uncertainty and intense pre o cc up ation with internal 
affairs. 


D. Externally, Chinas aspirations remain blocked directly or in¬ 
directly by the realities of die international scene the vastly 

superior power and hostility of the USSR, its most immediate threat 
as well as rival for ideological leadershfy in the Communist world; 
the US pre s e nce and US co mmitm ents aroimd the periphery of China; 
and die growth in economic str e n g th and self-confidence of another 
traditional rival, Japan. 

E. Even should the Chinese regime wish to alter its basic foreign 
policy approach and use its growing military force aggressively in 
peripheral areas, its options would be limited by the ride of provoking 
one or another of the superpowers. From Peking’s point of view, mili¬ 
tary adventures in Southeast Asia, against Taiwan, in Korea, or in the 
Soviet Far East would be needlessly risky and die potential prize not 
worth the game. Peking does, however, have room, even in present 
circumstances, for some maneuver directly b et ween the two great 
powers as well as around their flanks or under their guard in Sooth- 
eut Asia, die Near East, Africa, and even in Eastern Europe. 

F. At present, die Chinese see the USSR as their major military 
threat By accepting negotiations with die Soviets, cooling border 
tensions, and improving their diplomatic image, the Chinese apparently 
Judge that they have reduced die risk of hostilities with die Soviets. 
These to hide p rospec t, however, of a genuine rapprochement emerging 
from die present Sino-Soviet talks. But both sides are apparently 
concerned that their dispute not end in a military test Thus, as long 
as they both continue to exercise die present degree of military caution, 
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there k likely to be some improvement in diplomatic end trade rela¬ 
tions bat Htde movement in border talks. As long as Mao lives there 
to almost no chance of significant compromise on die ideological 
questions. 

G. With the US, Peking has moved from lb previous intransigence 
to a more flexible approach better designed to exploit die SIno-US re¬ 
lationship for Chinese purposes. The Chinese hope to unsettle the 
Soviets by playing on their fears of a Sino-American rapprocheme nt 
as well as exploit die potential for changes in the balance of forces 
fat East Asia resulting from die dr aw do w n of die US militaxy presence. 
In pursuing its new flexibility, however, Pekin?, does not expect an 
early major improvement in Sino-US relations and any small improve¬ 
ments axe likely to he limited to marginal tosoes. 

H. Japan poses special problems to Peking because it too to an 
Asian power, to outstrfoping China in economic growth, and to strongly 
resistant to Maoist subvention or Chinese threats. And the Chinese, 
who remember Japanese imperialism in China during World War II, 
wonder what threat the Japanese may became to their security over 
the long term and fear Tokyo will one day take on dm role of pro¬ 
tector of Taiwan. The Chinese answer so far has been to continue 
with a rather rigid and vituperative propaganda attack on Japan's 
leaden, their policies, and their alleged ambitions in Asia. While this 
may Imp res s dm North Koreans and some people in Southeast Asia, 
it does little good for China's cause in Japan itself. Nonetheless, and 
despite dm burgeoning growth in Sino-Japanese trade, any baste shift 
in China’s approach to Japan seems unlikely in dm present ideological 
climate in Poking . 

L In Southeast Asia, Peking earlier fear that the Indochinese war 
might splQ over into China seems to have lessened. Indeed, dm Chinese 
seem to believe that dm US is being forced gradually to withdraw its 
military presence hem dm region and that this process will eventually 
improve dm prospects for Chinese influence. Bather than use overt 
military force to exploit possible developments in this area, Peking's 
mere Hkely course will be to increase its support to subversive and 
insurgent activity. The Chinese will seek to maint..In their role as revo¬ 
lutionary leaders without exposing themselves to undue cost or risk. 
In addition they will rely on conventional dip lo macy when this suits 
their needs. There is abundant evidence that Peking feels no need to 
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sat deedHnn and has no schedule to fulfill; ft fa dearly prepared for 
the long haul. 

J. la the longer ran, if Mao's successors follow a more Heady and 
pragmatio course, they axe likely to have greater racoees than Mao 
la expanding China's political influence and acceptance. We cannot 
be dire, of course, how future leaden will aee their situation, and it 
k poadhle that they will he prepared to employ China's developing 
power in a aoore aggressive manner. We think it mote likely, however, 
Act they wil continue to foous their foreign policy on diplomacy at 
die overt level and on subversion at the covert level The open use of 
military force will probably be fudged n ee dl e ssly risky. 

L While we do not doubt that China would fight tenaciously if 
invaded, we see no compelling factors moving Peking toward a policy 
of expansionism, or even e higher level of risk-taking. Par ell it* verbal 
hostility and latent aggressiveness, neither the present nor the probable 
future leadership is likely to see foreign adventures as a solution to 
uumv prootcmi» 

DISCUSSION 

L FOM9GN POUCY. SOME PUNCHES AND PUOMTES 


JL TW Ideological Ion 

L It part Pdring still p wdv a tbe outside world la tndUooal way*, lie 
Slaooeptrio view of the Middle Kingdom hes survived the advent of tbe com- 
century bee left aiddwof UUmam and frustration amoof 

patriotism bat boon outraged by wtat they see as unfair treatment of Chfea 
by f or eig ner s . lids bade sense of fafostto and fru s trat ion has faeflitatad Os 

tbe baslo dynamism of Qdneaa nationsh s m remains to bs 
•grin. Unbbs tbe Ideology of Maoism, wbkb may not long surHve Its creator, 
tbs tmdMonal ssnss of Gdna's privilsged ids in tbe world wiH probably r em ain 
a constant them# b this and any foramaahls Chinese g overnme n t 

& Maoist Ideology, wbkb emphastm tbe iaevftafailfty d dm conflict and 
world revobtkn, adds an ingreAeot of violence and ndUtanoe to traditional 
Chinese drives. It attempts to pr ef ec t tbe rrvobxttaaiy e x pe ri enc e d tbe (3d- 
asm dvfl war onto tbe world stags by advocating tbe defeat of tbe efflu en t 
Waters Bowen through tbe mohilbntt o n of tbe poor countries in the world. 
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Pfcldag r ec o gniz e s the limits of the revolutionary line, h owever, and lies a cosp ted 
end developod e policy of peaceful coexistent for application where this softs 
its needs. Analogous to the donatio united front policy which served the com¬ 
munists well in the Chinese cMl war, the peaceful co fa b tenoe line was originally 
Intended to be a temporary accommodation to the norms of international c o nd oo t 
which would be replaced as other co u nt rie s followed China’s revolutionary path. 
But as the p rospects for world revolution have dimmed, peaceful coe rist an oe 
has assumed a larger role in Chinese foreign policy, even while propaganda 
stress on dm more orthodox policy of revolutionary st r u ggle rema ins at a high 
pitch* 

3b Ideology co n tinues to play an exceptionally import an t role In dm formula- 
lion of C h i n e se foreign policy. Although decision-makers may hold varying 
degrees of faith in revolutionary dogma, all an required to justify their proporals 
in Its terms. Such Jus ti fica ti o n has become particularly im por tant as a remit of 
dm Cultural Revolution during which dm purge and co un terputge of a divided 
leedenhip was rationalized by linking internal political deviations with external 
heresies. Many domertio figures deposed during dm Cultural Revolution, for In¬ 
stance, were accused of following policies that were pro-Soviet or "social fan- 
periatisf*. As dm excesses of the Cultural Revolution have subsided, even dm 
return to more conventional diplomacy has been clothed in the r h etoric of 
Maoist ideology. 


n Tk* lllfltnnr InnnrlUnt 

d* i no mu ivory mgreovonr 

4. Military strength has been a major preoccu p atio n of a leadsraMp long at¬ 
tuned to Mao’s dictum that dm "barrel of a gun” was the source of all political 
power* Moreover, the Chinese have been as sensitive to the needs of d efens e as 
they have been to the role of violence in advancing world revolution. Political 
concepts and programs are conceived in strate g i c and tactical mdUary terms 
and transmitted to dm Chinese masses and the rest of the world in martial 
rhetoric. The traditionally strong posi t ion of the military in Oomnnmist China 
has assumed new importance as a result of its vital role in underp innin g dm 
regime during the Cultural Revolution. As a by-product, dm mtittary ap pe ars to 
have increased its influence over the formulation and ezec u tio n of pofioy. 

tk Communist Chinas military power is impressive by Asian standards hut 
r em ai ns markedly inferior to that of the supopowen. Tim Feopla’s Liberation 
Army (FLA), whose basic strength hes fat the size and fighting ability of its 
ground forces, has dm capability to pot up a fomridable d efe n se of dm main¬ 
land against any invaders. However, while persistent effort s over dm past 90 
yeais to strengthen and modernize the Chin ese Armed Forces have yielded 
some creditable results, economic and political disruptions have left the FLA 
vulnerable In certain areas against a modern oppone nt Some of its more evi¬ 
dent problems are an apparent deficiency fat motorized t ra nsp o r t and heavy 
armament, an afar defense system which probably lacks adequate communica¬ 
tions and data p roc esri ng capabilities, and a navy which remains Utile more than 
a coastal defense force. 
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6. Since China's Intervention In the Korean War, which Peking considered 
a defensive move, China's military p o stu re has remained basically cautious 
and prudent Moreover, after this cxpc ri e n o o Peking appealed somewhat mom 
restrained in the use of military threats to further its foreign policy objectives 
The abortive move against the off-shore islands In 1958 and the defensive 
mlnfbtcameot along die Formosa Strait In 1982 both reflected Peking's eonoetr. 
over another confrontation with die US. Even against the demonstrably weaker 
power of India, Peking was careful In 1962 not to become embroiled in a lengthy 
campaign. Peking was probably satisfied to make die point that fa spite of 
Severn Internal difficulties, China was still ready and able to defend itself. 

7. For all Peking's mllltanoe fa the ideological field, the deployment of China's 
military f orce s remains basically defensive. Maoist military doctrine omphariwu 
defuse In depth and die engagement of die entire civilian population to over¬ 
come an attack. The foar of a US attaok has eased, fa part because of a lessening 
concern since 1966-1988 that the Southeast Aslan war might spill over into 
China, and is probably lower now than at any other time in the past 20 years. The 
Chinese now view the Soviet Union as posing the most immediate military threat 
and over the past year have been conducting an extensive campaign to prepare 
for die possibility of an eventual war. In accord an ce with this altered threat, 
there are indications that the Chinese are adjusting their military deployments, 
although there has been no wholesale movement of troops to the northern border. 

8. Even though the main approach to the defense of China st81 empharires 
de fe nse In depth—eg* Mao's "peoples wat r —there is more to its mllftary pos¬ 
ture than a readiness to fight a prolonged, defensive war within China. The 
Peking leadership has clearly given a Ugh priority to acquiring the nriUtary 
symbols of a great power, especially strategic weapons, but also conventional 
forces as well. Faking probably wants the strategic weapons primarily as a de¬ 
terrent against a Soviet or US attack and to increase Chinese bargaining strength 
on international Issues. There is no evidence that the achievement of a stxntegfto 
capability will necemarily make the C hine s e more aggressive. They will continue 
to be detened by overwhelmingly superior US and Soviet power both from out¬ 
right attacks and from engaging In *Yradear bfadnariT fa East Aria. China 
wants its views to have impact an the fatacnattonal soena and Is willing to ex¬ 
pend scarce resources to achieve this goal, but It can be ex p ec te d to continue 
to erendse caution fa employing its conventional and nuclear strength. Peking 
expects Its political Influence In Asia to grow, not from dm open ore of nriHtaiy 
power, hut through active diplomacy and die encourageme nt and sup po rt of 
subversive and revolutionary activities, all backed by the looming p re s e n ce and 
growing power of Immemorial China on dm Asian scene. 

C Domestic Comtrofats Affecting Foreign Initiatives 

9. In addition to dm Ideological and military pre co n d itio ns died above, do- 
merile factors determine and often severely restrict the range of foreign policy 
tactics and In str um en ta lities open to Pelting. There domestio constraints operate 
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to Knit die economic, psychological, end bureaucratic re so u rce s available lor 
the conduct of foreign relations. 

10. The Chinese economy during the 1000s did not even ap pro a ch the high 
sustained growth rates of the lOGOfc. A combination of factors were responsible 
for this fai lure ■ the distorted planning and bizarre man age m e nt of die Great 
Leap Forward at the end of die 1900^ the rogation of Soviet aid; bad agrfcttl* 
tural oondltfloos In the early years of the deca d e ; and finally, die di sr u ption s 
of foe Cultural Revolution. At foe same time, the p ropo rti on of reso u rce s de¬ 
voted to the military sector increased, adding to China's technological capabilities, 
but fu rther hobbling development of die civilian economy. 

1L This failure to maintain a high rate of growth in dm civilian economy 
limits China's capability to use economic leverage for foreign policy goals. 
China's imago in the early 1950s as the economic model for Ada has been 
largely dertroyed. The fabled potential of foe "China market" has lost much 
of its attraction to world traders, thereby reducing tha polHtoal concessions 
Faking can erect in cachange for trading privileges. 

12. Policy i nfpti t^ dff also hinders foe If Fddn^i i nten s e preoocnpo* 

lion with internal politics had paid off in terms of rapid ecnoosnic, soda!, and 
political development, foe Chfaiaca might now have a sounder domestic base for 
foe conduct of foreign affairs. In foot, the major e xperim e nts dmjgned to push 
China ahead, including both the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Bevoln- 
tkm, have been disasters. Although die economy has hugely recove r ed, party 
organization remains disrupted, dvd administration has been hampered, and 
lasting t ms i n o s have been created within die leadership as a result of the 
Qdtmal Revolution. 

13. The foreign policy apparatus proved as vulnerable as other bu re a u c rat io 
organs to the impact of the Cultural Revolution. For nearly three years, the 
formulation and execution of foreign policy were paralyzed by pohtiral in¬ 
fighting. Red Guard activities in embassies abroad and within die foreign mfo- 
istxy Itself brought constructive activity to a virtual standstill. AH embassadors 
but one were recalled to Peking, embassy staffs were substantially reduced, and 
militant posturing was offered as a substitute for traditional diplomacy. 

14. This Is not to ay, of course, that China's presence was not fait in foe 
outside world during dm Cultural Re v ol u tion, ftade and aid p rogr ams con¬ 
tinued, as <fid support for subvenkm in Southeast Asia and elsewhere. And 
China's potential as a great power was evident to the world as the deve l opment 
of nuclear weapons continued despite domesti c turmoil. Nonetheless, it was 
not until 1909 that C h inese ambassadors began to trickle back to their posts, 
and the c ur re nt campaign to retrieve China's In te rn a ti o n a l status and influence 
started in eamert. The return to preCukunl Revol u tion d i plomacy has been 
slow and uneven, end the balance between radial end more pragmatic influences 
re m ains del icat e —*4 potential ly m utabl e. 
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IL PROSPECTS AND CONflNGENCIES 

A* rVMigi activist rowQn roncy 

15. With in fo reign affain apparatus largely razored, Peking It moving 
quickly to recoup its pre-Cokoral Revolution diplomatic position and to com* 
pete for influence in new areas. This drive has emphasized peaceful c o existenc e 
and has sought influence through conventional, diplomatic meant. Its aocoames 
to date—duo In large past to the receptivity of other nat ions to a more nonnal 
relationship with the Chinese—have been impraarive, especially when com¬ 
pared to die almost total isolation at the height of the Cultural Revobtfton. 
Moat of die gains, however, have come in areas of lew concern to Faking and 
under c i rc um st an ces which have made improveme n t in relations easy and xde- 

.»—-i— 

Qwiy cneap. 

101 In areas of prime i nterest to the Chinese, Peking's policy has bsen less 
sure. Uncertainty and cautious experimentation have been characteristic of 
relations with the Soviet Union, the US, Southeast Aria, and Japan. In these 
areas where policy derisions are more difficult, differences within die leader- 
ship apparently come to die fore and strain the entire derision-making process. 
This was especially marked in die fluctuations of Chinese policy toward die 
USSR during 1960 and the continuing holding ope r a t ion pursued vis-A-vis the 
Soviets in 1970. Peking's handling of the re cant turmoil in Cambodia and its 
effect on Stn^Amerlcan relations-also betrayed an initial heritanca which 
underscored die regime's difficulties in formulating policies on major foreign 

B. Sine-Soviet Relatione 

17. Though some of the imasediate danger has been removed from die situa¬ 
tion, the Sino-Soviet dispute remains the stogie most important bilateral con¬ 
cern for Peking. At die same time, it conditions and detomines many aspects 
of the Chinese posture in dealing wfth other Co mmun ist states, the Third 
World, and die West 

IS. Although relations b etween Moscow and Peking had been deterior at ing 
markedly over die last decade, and the Soviet troop deployments along dm 
Sino-Soviet border had been building since the mid-1960s, the Chinese did not 
appear to take the threat of Soviet military action seriously untfl after the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. Even then, Peking sought to deter die Soviets by 
adopting a harshly militant posture, combining provocative behavior an the 
border with strident propaganda and an intensive war preparations campaign. 
Soviet pr es s u re continued to grow to 1909, however, and after bloody dashes an 
the Ussuri in March and in Sinldang during August, Soviet diplomats began to 
drop broad hints about a possible p r ee m ptive strike against Hitmen nuclear 
and strategic we ap o ns facilities. The C hi nese , aware now that they might bo 
faoed with die choice between backing down and risking their nuclear installa¬ 
tions, finally agreed In September to the border negotiations which opened 
to Peking October 20. 
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19. Hie experience of that tame summer moved the Chfnase to ratten their 
fore ig n poUoy tactics. Far from deterring the Soviets, their mflitent posture had 
not only r eli ed the portability of broad conflict with the Soviets to an unaccept¬ 
able level, but also deepened Chinese diplomatic Isolation. After what was ap¬ 
parently a prolonged debate early in the fall, the leadership decided diet border 
talks offered the most viable means of defusing the dangerously tense situation. 
At die same time, the decision was apparently taken to launch a wide-ranging 
diplomatic campaign to restore Chine's world status and influence, both as a 
deterrent to the Soviets and in support of Gdnase objectives outside dm bilateral 
Slno-Sovlet framework. 

20. Slnoe the opening of the border talks, there has been no evidence of 
progress on any of the bade issues confronting the negotiators. In spits of the 
stalemate, however, there have been no specific reports of new border clashes, 
which argues tbet the mere existence of the talks her had some stabilising effect 
For their part, the Chinese have demonstrated their concern for matortafadng 
the tails at the highest possible level by vigorously resisting any move which 
might lead to their downgrading. The Soviets seem to have conceded this 
point, possibly because of their preoccupation with events in Eastern Europe and 
dm Middle East, and a consequent unwflUngnra for now, to trigger new com¬ 
plications with China. 

2L Despite the soothing effect of the talks, die border situation remains poten¬ 
tially explosive. The Soviets have continued their force budd up along the border. 
Although the Chtneao have not si gnifi c antly beefed up feme levels near the 
border, there Is some evidence that they have deployed troops north into areas 
doee enough to be readily available In an eoragoncy. They are also trying to 
Improve the effectiveness of their paramflttary forces. Chinese cMl defense 
campaigns to build air raid shelters, d is perse population and stockpile food— 
all of which are useful for domestic political reasons as weD—remain in effect 

21 There have been signs of some slow, halting n o rma hsa tte n of state rela¬ 
tions, a lt houg h the I deologi c al gulf remains as bread os ever and questions of 
p r t nHpla and substance are no oh w to solution than before. After protracted 
haggling an exchange of ambemdors is In the final stages of ar r an ge m e n t; and 
dla o n ee ton e for dm 1970 Slno-Sovlet trade protocol have been completed. 

23. The p rospec t of a genuine rapprochement growing out of the Sino-Soviet 
talks now seems remote. As lmg as Mao lives there is almost no chance of 
significant co mp romise on the Ideological questions. Peking seeing no prospect 
of a military advantage over the Soviets, appears com mi tted to die long-term 
process of kee pin g tensions below the flash point while attempting to pile up 
political points tot the co m munist world by embarrassing die Soviets at eveqr 
opportunity. Even with a continuation of the deep national an t ag o ni sm and the 
ideological schism, both sides are apparently concerned that die dispute not 
end in a nriUtaiy test Over die last year both sides have had cause to estimate 
dm costs of a prolonged mffitouy co nfr o nt ation, presumably a prospect tint 
neither finds particularly advantageous. 
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C The Triongukir Relationship US/USSR/China 

Si The Chinose approach to the US has been strongly affected by their polR- 
leal conflict with the USSR. This was ap pa r e nt earlier this year when Faking 
moved from Its previous intransigrooe against the US to a more flexible approach 
better designed to exploit the Sino-US relationship for Chinese purposes. Tho 
primary aim was undoubtedly to unsettle die Soviets by playing on their lean 
of a Sino-US ra p proc h ement By demonstrating their co n cern over this possibility, 
die Soviets have probably i nsur ed that the Chinese will continue to exploit 
the "triangular relationship" wherever and whenever it suits their needs. Even 
though events in Cambodia caused the Chinese to take a *.-rder Hae against 
tim US, they have clearly maintained the option to return to a more flexible 
posture when it serves their intend. 

25. The potential for changes in the balance of forces in East Asia resulting 
from the drawdown of US military presence is another factor encouraging mote 
flexible Chinese tactics toward the US. The Chinese wiU hope to speed Ameri¬ 
can troop withdrawals from the area, especially from Taiwan. At the same time, 
they see possibilities for improving their relations with states now forced to rely 
lass on American g ua r a ntee s . Peking may also hope that it can ant Us in¬ 
fluence to exacerbate frictions earned by a reduction In the US posture. Tho 
Chinese probably see the US-GRC relationship as particularly vulnerable in 

20. There are no indications that Peking expects to bring about an early, 
major improvement in Sino-US relations. The Chinese probably expect no far- 
reaching US co n c e erio n s on Taiwan, which remains the main test for Peking. 
Nor are they likely to give up the US as the prime target in their ideological 
offensives against the capitmHrf-iinperiaHst enemy. Noneth de n, Peking wiU wish 
to maintain s uffi cie nt flexibility to exploit the triangular relationship and to move 
promptly hi whatever dhcection offers the maximum benefits. 

27. For these reasons any early i m provement in Slno-US relations is likely 
to be timited. For example, although recent US trade co n ce ssions have been 
studiously ignored by the Chinese in public, they have privately shown some 
Interest in how far the US might move in this direction While likely to reject 
any formal trading rela ti o n s h i p , the Chinese seem ready to accept more subtle, 
todiroct trading through third parties. Similarly they are likely to show little 
int erest in formal diplomatic recognition so long as the US remains co mmi tted 
to tim GRC. At the same time, however, they will probably retain an inter est 
to keeping Macs of co m m uni ca tion open through contacts such as those at Warsaw. 
The paoo of Chinese gestures wifl probably be slow and erratic, subject topra- 
snrea felt to Peking from changes in Sino-Soviet and Soviet-US relations. 

28. For some years to come, Stoo-Soviet relations will be Peking's major con¬ 
cern to foreign affairs. Peking has already shown an acute sensitivity to the pos¬ 
sibility Cist the US and the USSR might find conside ra ble co mm o n gro un d to 
opposing China. In reaction, Pridng will attempt to exacer bate the eristtog 
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suspicions between Moscow end Washington; will increasingly portray itself 
before tho world as tbo innocent victim of "ooOuaion" bot w oca the superpowers; 
and will throw out lines to other Western P ower s and the Third World in an 
effort to ehdt new support. The more direct solution would be for Poking to 
seek a rap prochement with Moaoow, but there seems little likelihood that Mao 
could aoospt the shifts required to move his regime closer toward the Soviets. 
Thus, over tho next few years, or until Mao’s death, Peking wdl probably con¬ 
centrate on keeping die Slno»US-USSR relationship as fluid as possible in order 
to p revent any alHanoa against China. 

D. Chino's Regional Abus 

SO. Southeast Asia. Peking’s early fears that the Indochinese war aright spill 
over into China seems to have l ewe n ed in recent years. Even though Pairing 
has exp re ssed apprehension that US frustration in Vietnam might lead to further 
escalation, die basio Judgment of the Chinese seems to be that the US is bogged 
down in an indecisive effort that is more likely to lead to a withdrawal than 
to further expansion of the fighting. Their confidence in this Judgment must 
have been shaken temporarily by the US move into Cambodia, but their calcula¬ 
tion of the ensuing political costs for the US has probably persuaded them that 
it is still valid. Thus, what we believe to be their long-range estimate probably 
remains unchanged; Le., in a protracted struggle Hanofs patience will outlast 
that of the US. 

30. As regards the likelihood of the FLA being sent into Southeast Asia for 
offensive action, foe evidence of the past 20 years suggests Peking would be 
inclined in this direction only if China's security is seen as threatened, as on 
the Sino-Korean border in I960, or if China is provoked, as on the Sino-Indian 
border in 1962. Thus, we continue to believe that China would use its military 
forces to prop up North Vietnam if it appeared that there was a real danger 
of that government collapsing. Similarly, China would no doubt react with foe 
PLA to a direct military threat elsewhere along its southern b orders . 

31. Pektatfs more likely response and almost certainly 1b initial response— 
to aggravation in fob area would be to increase its s up por t to subversive and 
insurgent activity. The foot that China con tinn es its long-term improvement of 
its logistic capabilities along this border, including foe current read building 
in northern Laos, illustrates Peking’s desire to have support facilities ready for 
whatever c ontin g en c i es may develop. The character of foe facilities, operational 
considerations, and rece nt history all suggest that Chinese plans in fob area 
relate to the defense of south China and the assistance of nearby insurgencies 
rather than to a massive push by the PLA into Southeast Asia. The objective, 
as before, would be to bring into existence friendly governments responsive to 
Peking's political influence; and, in Peking’s view, fob could be dooe better 
by indirection—including diplomatic pr es su re than open aggression. 

32. Thailand and Burma are already targets for a subversive effort Thailand's 
dose ties with the US guarantee China’s continuing hostility. Thus for, Peking 
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hat had Kttfo opportunity to apply diplomatic press u re on Bangkok and hat 
boon relying on a long-term campaign to encourage insurgency against the gov¬ 
ernment There is no suggestion that Peking sees this as an easy task or one that 
can be acoorapHsbed quioldy even if given a high priority. On the contrary, 
Peking U consi s ten t in advocating local setf-reHance and has given little mate¬ 
rial aid to the active insurg ent s. Should there be a substantial redaction in dm 
US prcscnco in Southe a st Asia, dm Chinese may combine this low4evol activity 
with more positive diplomatic blandishments. 

33. In Burma, Chinese propaganda is encouraging revolutionary activity, sup¬ 
plemented by snail amounts of aid in aims and training to dbrident ethnic 
minorities. But diplomatic eootacts with this neutralist gover nment have been 
damaged rather than broken. Peking’s return to moderation in other amis of 
Us diplomacy may eventually be extended to include improved relations with 
Rangoon. Indeed, It now appears that both sides are pr ep ar ed to resume more 
normal relations. Even so* Peking is not likely to abandon its su ppo rt of Burma's 

31 Elnebere in Southeast Asia, the Chinese are likely to persist in eocoureghg 
local revobtloiiarle* but in these nhtMjr remote areas, significant material 
as sis tan ce b unlikely to be provided. The Chinese will continue to find it diffi¬ 
cult to refuse requests for aid from any source that ciahns an insurgent or revolu¬ 
tionary capability, but they wiQ continue to urge aelf-iefcance rather than de¬ 
pendence on outride aid. Thus, die Chinese will maintain their role as reuoht- 
tionary leaders but without oiposfng themselves to undue cost or risk. Ihero 
is abundant evidence that Peking fads no need to set deadlines and has no 
schedule to fulfill; it Is clearly prepared far die long bud. 

30. South Ash. China's Interest in India has a relatively low rank on Fokfcqfs 

—»- jjt-»- A tt- - -- * Cl., n - -».- • —-1- -- 
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sistent rivalries with tbe Soviets over influence in South Asia, and with demon¬ 
strating tfat India is in ca p a bl e of playing the role of a leading Asian power. 
Toward these ends Peking has sought to embarrass and fadmidate New Delhi, 
but without becoming deeply involved in tbe effort. For instance, Peking has 
wmt piisiiiisii ■noi siii training to nogi in mto moot* 
men in eariarn India without, however, sttempdng to turn this into a mafor 

36. On a larger scale, Peking's mflitaiy aid to Fd d sta a dm major noo-com- 
pnmist recipient of such Chinese aid was horn out of common enmity to India. 
In the process the Pakistanis have become ma|or ettents of dm Chinese and Peking 
will probably seek to p r e ror v t and nurture this relationship even if Sino-Indlan 
relations dnuld improve somewhat in the. coming years. Tentative faelars between 
Peking and New Delhi suggest both parties may be ready far a return to con¬ 
ventional diplomacy. While formal dos may be restored, in line with Fskfn^s 
current effort to bolster its diplomatic image, die relationship wiB undoubtedly 
remain cautious and cool far some time to came 
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97. The Aria* ComtmmkU. Peking now mm determined to conaoltdato tike 
currently improved ties with both North Vietnam and North Korea. If only 
because of the primacy of the Sino-Scviet oonflict, Peking is Hkety to go to gome 
lengths to improve Iti relations with Pyongyang and Hanoi, preferably at Moscow's 
expense. The error of poshing Pyongyang and Hanoi, whether ideobglcaQy or 
pofaticefiy, now seems to be dear to Peking and is unlikely to be repeated in 
the same gross forms as during the Cultural Revolution. 

38. China's present call for "militant unity* is probably dcrigped, b the first 
in stan ce, to aqueese out the Soviet Union. It also serves to give the Impre s skm 
of a more active role in to "anti-imperialist" struggle tom China's cautious 
ac ti ons warrant In deed, it seems likely that China will continae to tailor its role 
toward propaganda and material support of those on to front fines rather than 
e x pose Itself to greater ride. This appareat effort to write itself belatedly into 
any possible s ettlement hi Indochina, together with its sponsorship of Sihanouk, 
will require careful diplomacy if it is not to alienate Hanot Having borne to 
burden of to fighting, the Vietnamese are likely to be especially sensitive to 
aqy Chinese at temp t to dictate strategy or tactics. Currently to Chhme are 
moving with fines* but their natural bent toward chauvinism is needy as Meaty 
to erupt against to Vtohmm e wt as against Werteraers. 

39. Japan repremnts a special case for Peking. Because of Japan's remarkable 
ecooourio performance and US encouragement for it to arnume a mote active 
rob in Asia, Peking is showing concern over Japan’s potential military power , 
and Its posrible designs on another Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. 
This ooocem was heightened last foil by to signing of to Nton-Stto com- 
muntqud on to revenflon of Okinawa. Peking has always been a p p rehens i ve 
over Japan’s e x p a n d in g influence in Aria, particularly in Taiwan, and has taken 
to view that to Ntao-Sato communique signaled a mare a ssertive and direct 
rale for to Jap a ne ae in to area. Peking’s reaction has been marked by indigna¬ 
tion and by an unsettling conviction tot as to US dfaen gs gei from Asia, Japan 
will fill to void both economically and nriUtarity and wil assume to lead rale 
in co unt e rin g China. Adding to PeUnjfs dilemma is to a w ar c oam tot its 
poltical assets and leverage in Japan have markedly dwindled and its image 
has suffe red from to eartr e me s of to Cultural Revolution. 

49. Despite its limitations -end past felbiee—Peking seems to have decided 
to continue on a coarse of limited meddling in Japan’s internal affairs. Pricing 
has also branched an intensive propaganda campaign which raises to specter 
of a icmflttariaod, imperialistic Japan, a foreign policy ploy designed to fen 
trad i tio na l Asian fears and to undercut Japanese influence. Moreover, to Chteese 
are attemptin g to build a case against US-USSR-Japanese "collusion" which 
Is {n tml ed to strengthen Pridn^s hand in its competition for In 

Aria. So for this approach has been succetrinl in helping Imp ro v e China’s rdatioos 
with North Korea, but has not bad a significant impact on Peking’s non-com* 
Dnmbt neighbors. Furthermore, to campaign has not been allowed to affect 
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natortaOjr China’* bu rgeo ni ng trade wfth Japan, which it opected to raadi 
mod lamb again (hi* year, 

4L TehMR. The continued tarirtonce Indeed thriving—of the Nationals 
CUnate Cover ament In Taiwan remain* a central Iwue in Chineee foveiga policy, 
in Qfinooi oc cue unfimneo nmmiaoQ rwiiini i xugDiy enwopu lime even 
•Her two decades. The Poking leadership fens to general testation of knowing 
that they cannot tako Taiwan by force, tot ft wfll not foil to tom by default, 
and tot to flow in g a trength of to todependcnce-mtoded Toiwaneae could 
weaken Pekhqfj dahn to to Island and perpetuate to feme indefinitely, the 
c o ntinu e d reco gniti o n of to CRC by many countries in to world and iti presence 
in die UN and other | «i *w w o w>f t bodiee blo ck s Poking from full international 

emeuy, me laiwan ano is a cooopiii scnticie no unproved lewuons witn doch 
to US and Japan, too e eveiy limiting Peking’s freedom to numeuver on 

41 Korea continues to attract Chinese In terest b eceuse of to strategfo role 
of to pe ntod e , to quadrilateral comp e tit i on for influence torn, and to 
volatile relationship between to north ud to south. Peking has worked as¬ 
siduously to regto its influence in Pyongyang and has su cceeded tn reviving 
warm displays of friendship. While attempting to Hmft to rola of tu> US, USSR, 
and Japan, however, Peking will also seek to Hmft North Korean adventurism. 
Ike outlook Is for tough potitical support for Kim D-song’s propaganda out- 
bunts combined wfth quiet restraint on his military cxcesKS to avoid drawing 
China Into an o th e r military confr o ntatio n on to pe nin s ula . 

E China and to World Community 

41 Where Peking's security interests ere not directly engaged, Chinese diplo¬ 
matic aotivfty over to last year has Involved for more tactioal flexibility than 
has been sh own vfoi-vis to US and to USSR The face shown to world ooce 
again broadly lesemhhe tot dfopfoyed prior to to Cultural Revolution, a cam- 
fully nurtured image of reasonableness but entailing Uttk or no change in long¬ 
term goals Sfoo-Sovtet co n side r ations are part of to equation in moot of tide 
d ip lo m a tic activity, and in some oases, notably in Easte r n Europe, tend to 

41 Eastern Europe has become an attractive target far Poking because Soviet 
problem s there aeem to draw Soviet attention away from China. In addition 
to ns onto on wm Aimoiip rvnog nu docq icuvwy wovinog me iwuraMiMb 
and more recently bee shown reel flexibility In shelving ideology and improving 
long-f rig id re hti o n s with Yugoslavia. Ambassadors have returned to Hungary, 
Pofond, cod Sift Germany. Peking it dearly preparing for long-term co mpetiti on 
with to Soviet Union and for to reason done is Kkely to give greeter attention 
to to Boat Eur ope ans. Much will of comae depend on to subtlety and Unease 
of Pekfnfa approach, but at this point to Chinree have a ppa r ent l y asawed the 
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opportunities as worth pursuing. In this effort as in other diplomatic endeavors 
now underway, Peking will likely rooover ground lost during the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion, and, if it can hold to its new pragmatic diplomacy, achieve some forward 


48. Elsewhere In the world, Peking is showing revived intend in fostering 
better relations when tho cost is cheap and tho opportu ni ties tempting. This 
does not rule out support for revolutionary activity, as is evident in the Near 
East In contrast to the heavy arms aid from the Soviets to the Arab world, the 
Chinese apparently hope to sway the Arabs by concentrating their aid on the 
fedayoen. This will probably be mainly propaganda on "people's war'' with 
some training and small-arms aid. This also serves to keep the pot boiling and 
tho Soviets distracted But while denouncing the ooasofbe as an American- 
instigated "Munich" and declaring strong support for the fedayoen in the Jor¬ 
danian crisis, the Chlnere have carefully refrained from attacks on the Arab 
governments Jnvolvnd, apparently unwilling to co mp romise future state relations 
in the area. 

40. In Africa, the Chinese will be concerned to restore diplomatic losses to 
theGRC in recent years. This will require more professional diplomacy and less 
proselytising. Indeed, China's Foreign Ministry already seems to have accepted 
this retreat from Maoist missionary work. For the most part, aid prefect s are 
likely to remain modest but with special efforts to make them practical and 
highly visible. The construction of tire $400 million Tanzania-Zsmbia nil Boo 
appears to be China's prestige project for Africa; the Chinese apparently also 
hope, through the provision of military aid, to convert Tanzania into a major 
beachhead in Africa. 

47. In an effort which may be Intended mainly to spotlight Peking ret ur n 
to the world scene; the Chine* have also been displaying un p re cede nt ed in¬ 
terest in UN membership. In earlier yean, Peking put preconditions on its mem¬ 
bership which wens dearly unacceptable to the international body. Mora recently, 
Chinore officials have dropped their ci treiii e demands and have sent out a 
number of cautious feelers for support in the UN. Whereas Chinere diplomats 
formerly spumed such support, now they go out of their way to express appre¬ 
ciation for it Despite all of this activity, Peking has not so f tened its o pp os iti on 
to any "two-China" formulation, and has continued to make it dear that the 
CRC must either withdraw or be dismissed b e f ore Peking would accept UN 
membership. Widened diplomatic r ecognition of Peking, such as by Canada and 
Italy, Is steadily improving the chances for its admi s si on to the UN; such an 
outcome seems likely within the nest few yean. 

• • • e * 

48. In general, and barring the contingency of militat/ attack by the USSR, 
China's future international posture Is likely to depeod more oo Chinese internal 
developments than on external factors. If domestic political and economic 
problems accum u late, so will the pressure to give them even higher priority. 
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with a concomitant learning in foreign interests. Mao Tse-tung remains die key 
variable. So long as he retains his domin a n ce within the leadership, Mao could 
attempt to reverse the pre s e nt relatively moderate trends. In the past, Ms 
im p a tienc e has grown as Ms goals for China have been frustrated by economic 
reality and recalcitrant human nature. His ability to retreat and consolidate is 
still evident, but it is questionable whether Mi age and health will permit 
another major push toward his visionary aims. In any event, despite his deep 
concern over the ideological conflict with the Soviets, Mao’s attention is likely 
to remain primarily on developments within China. Nor is he likely to abandon 
Ms caution and risk the destruction of China by provocative moves against either 
the US or die USSR. 

49. Mao’s death during this period could create succession problems that could 
give Mdng reason to project a low posture on the international scene for some 
time. Almost any fo r esee able combination of successors—even presumably hard¬ 
core Maoists like Lin Plao, the designated sucoewo o ■wo ul d probably play for 
time to consolida t e their positions and to strengthen China to meet possible 
challenges. In the longer run, as those who follow Mao face up to the needs of 
China, the trend is likely to be sway from the ideological excesse s of Maoism 
toward a more realistic adjustment to the difficulties as well as the opportu¬ 
nities—facing China. Indeed, if the successors persist in the pre s e n t m ovem ent 
toward greater flexibility and pragmatism, they are likely to have greater suc¬ 
cess than Mao in expanding China s political influence abroad And for the boger 
run, China's tar dltional ethnocentrism wifl continue to fuel an assertive and 
potentially aggressive nattonalfwn. 

50. Presumably they will continue to focus their foreign poUoy on diplomacy 
at the overt level and on subversion and insurrection at the covert level This 
could include Var by proxy’’ as well as efforts to exacerbate US relations with 
Its Asian allies end to exploit internal t en sion within Jiese countries. We can¬ 
not be sure, of course, how future leaden will see their situation, and it is pos¬ 
sible that they will be prepared to employ China’s developing power in a 
more ag g re ssi ve manner. It now seems likely, however, that tit* open and offen¬ 
sive use of military power will continue to be judged needlessly risky and 
therefore rountequroductive. Even the development of an operational strategic 
weapons system may r ei nfo rce Chinese caution rather than encourage a more 
redd m policy. While we do not doubt that China would fight tenaciously if 
invaded, or if threatened directly with invasion, we see no compelling factors 
moving Peking toward a policy of expansionism, or even a higher level of rtak- 
taking. For all its verbal hostility and latent a gg resst v eneo, neither the pre sen t 
nor the probable future leadership is likely to see fo re ig n adventures as a solu¬ 
tion to China’s problems. 
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aver, is tampered by the fact that the dranrntennes surrounding the 
1971 purge of the top itaHtary lndenhfp and many of its Implications 
remain obscure. The purge has obvtoady altered the pro spect s for the 
s uc c essio n to Mao Tse-tung and it has prod u ce d at least a tem p or ar y 
return to the pm-Cultaral Revolution norm of the Party "coutzoHiag 
• die gun 1 *. It may have important c o n sequences for military morale, for 
military priorities, and for military policy. 
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THE PROBLEM 

To assess Communist Choa’i general military policy and to esti¬ 
mate die strength and capabilities of the Cbtn** Communist general 
purpose and air defense forces through 1977. 

CONCLUSIONS 
. POLICY AND STRATEGY 

A. Chftaeeendftary policy has beso strongly Jnfbenoed by Petals 
aspirations to redafan a leading role in Asia and to grin recognition 
as a major world power, and by acute oonoem to deter attach or Jova- 
sfcn by die groat p ower s. Taken together, these considerations have 
ca os ed China to maintain a substantial military establishment and to 
bear die heavy costs of modernizing Us general purpose forces and 
of developing an independent strategic nuclear capability. Nonethe¬ 
less. Mao's insistence on a basic policy of selkeUmce and China's 

teonniosi fas®. s&sannai nase nave insured max 
of modmidnf the People's libention Army (PLA) would be a 
protracted one. 

B. Mao's prima ry conce rns have been with dw p rogres s of dw 
revolution in China, and the long-term deve l opmen t of modern mili¬ 
tary forces bee taken place within dw contest of dds overriding goal 
Mao's wiflingnerr to subordinate defense and purely military consider¬ 
ations to the higher priority goals of politics and the continuing revo¬ 
lution—as in dw Cetond Revolution hsi had an impact on military 
professionalism, on oombat r e a diness and morale, and even on mili¬ 
tary pr o du ction p rogram s . The PLA, hi playing a "vanguard role" in 
dw revolution, has been drawn deeply into politics and has been ex¬ 
posed to dw inevitable rewards end penalties. The purge of Lin Plao 
and dw top military leadership in 1971 is only the.latest, if most 
dramatic, manifestation of the PLA's continuing involvement in vital 
issues of national policy. 

C. The policy of dw People's Republic of China with respect to 
the use of force has been generally cautious. It has limited the use of 
combat forces beyond China's borders to dreumstaaoes where Peking 
has seen real and i mmin e nt threats to Chfawro tannery or to vital 
Chinese interests. Id dw I960*, the increasingly hostile nature of Sha>- 
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Soviet relations radically altered Chinas strategic problems. Although 
the Chinese wan careful sot to show any sign of weaknea, they mam 
at pains behind this heave front to co n trol the risb of direct military 
confrontation with either of dm two s uperpow er s, and, as might be 

D. China's strategy for defe nse against a possible Soviet Invasion 
follows Mao's principles of luring deep* and "people's war'*. In the 
face of dm modi superior firepower, air support, and mechanized 
mobility of dm Soviet Union, dm Chime have chosen not to poddon 
large forces dose to dm border whom they might easily be cut off. 
Urn Chinese strategy seams fto be to hold back dmlr key main Corea 
units itf dm Invadteg Coreas are ovetertan de d and weakened by the 

to dm northern border regions, dm ooastal arm of China have bn* 
portent concentrations of population and Industry, and In these areas 
the Chime are prepared Cor a forw ar d defense employin g air and 
naval forces. If an enemy force landed. It would be met at onoa by both 
load defense and main force army units. 

E. Another esaaple of Fairings defe ns e mted e ifcwm and aware- 
nan of. China's vulnerability to attack from dm air Is dm fmmann 
effort that has gone into passive defense. Urn Chinese as* building 
a large portion of dmlr new factories—especially those for mflttary* 
related ind ustri e s I n Interior teghmt and have dispersed some of them 
In outHof*dmway valleys and canyons. Perhaps to a degree unmatched 
elsewhere to dm world, dm Chinese are budding ctri! defense fadttties, 
ranging from simple dmltar trenches and barkers to large tunnels with 

KfiiwfX^pml lurft^pon mQBQttltUC m fOBM JUgO C BW. 14S|p§ TO* 

nais now in eadstenoe or under cons tru ction at 75 or so of China's 
airfields will be able to dmltar meet of China's fighter force, and other 
underground fodhties bndt or under con s tr u ction will be able to shelter 
all of the nav/s eadrting submari nc a and missile boats. 

F. While dm main Coens of China's strategy Is defensive, this is 
not to say that Peking has given no thought to co nting encies involving 
offensive operations. In any awe, a military force which has been 
developed to de fe nd against dm sup erpow ers inevitably has a con¬ 
siderable offensive capability against lesser foes. China could, for 
wmplc, conquer all of Sou t heas t Asia If opposed only by fa c H f mn ui 
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forces. If Peking decided to take Taiwan, a considerable redeployment 
of Its forces would be required, u well as extensive amphibious and 
airborne training. Once these preparations were made, China could 
almost certainly take Taiwan in tbs absence of VS military interven¬ 
tion. If die Chinese were to participate in a major attack against South 
Korea, which we think unlikely, they could effectively commit as many 
as 35 divisions In die narrow peninsula. In die case of South Asia, the 
Himalayas and dm vast readies of die Tibetan Plateau would severely 
limit China's offensive capabilities; long and difficult supply lines 
would prevent the Chinese from sustaining any offensive into India 
beyond die Himalayan foothills. But in any of these contingencies, 
Pelting would be oontfralned by the necessity of providing for defense 
needs elsewhere, particularly vfs-4-vis die Soviet Union, end by the 
req uir ements of internal security. 

THE FORCES 

G. Hie greatest relative weakness of die Chinese vis-A-vfa the 
US and the USSR is in die field of strategic weapons, and Peking has 
assigned first priority to imbttious and costly programs aimed at pro¬ 
viding China with a credible deterrent against nuclear attack. After 
strategic programs, air and naval modernization has had die higher 
claim on resources; modernization of die army seems to have received 
a somewhat lower priority. 

H. Even so, the ground forces remain die dominant element The 
size of the force (at 3.0 million men, die Chinese Army is die largest 
ground force in the world), die toughness anddiscipline of the Chinese 
soldier and the quality of small arms with which he is equipped are 
impressive. The Chinese Army for its size and by US and Soviet stand¬ 
ards, however, has relatively little armor, and is only moderately 
well equipped with artillery. Tactical air support for ground troops b 
limited, and shortages of vehicles and transport aircraft restrict mobility 
and logistic support In a non-nuclear war on its own ground against 
any invader the Chinese Army would be a most formidable force. In 
these circumstances it would be able to capitalize upon its vast man¬ 
power reserves, its ability to mount a large-scale guerrilla effort, and 
its ability to use China's terrain and territory to advantage in fighting 
a prolonged war. In contrast, die Chinese Army would experience 
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great difficulty In trying to push vary Jar beyond China's border s 
against the oppottUonef a modern fora. Here the weafamm in tram- 
port, logistics, fir e p owe r, and air scpport oonld become critical 

1 Whde its inventory of soma <000 combat aircraft is the third 
largest in the model, China 1 s equipment is far below dm standards of US 
or Soviet aircraft. Air defense is tho primary mMon of this farce, with 
37 of die 53 Chinese air divisions assigned to this role. The air defense 
system suffers from serious vreahneeres beoanee of its reheaoe on rela¬ 
tively outmoded aircraft, a very modest level of surfm-tD-alr sateile 
(SAM) deployment, United air surveffianoe capabilities, and die lack 
of date-handling equipment. 

J. China's ground attack fighter farce consists of Mig-15/17 Jet 
fighters and a growing number (currently about 185) of 7-0 fighter- 
bombers (a Chteem-derigaed aircraft rcmewhat larger than but re¬ 
sembling the Mig-19). About three-q uar ter s of Chinas 540 or so 
bombers aie obsolescent 11-28*. The Chinese also have deployed about 
43 To-16 Jet medium bombers, but we believe Peldng Intends to use 
the Th-lfti mainly as pert of China's farce far peripheral nuclear attack. 

1 Hm Chinese have invested heavily In naval programs, and this 
effort Is beginning to pay off. The fleet now Includes about 53 attack 
submarines, 18 destroyer escor ts (including 8 diet arc eq uip ped with 
B mho missiles), about 55 m ta fl o patrol boats, and several b un d l ed 
m o t or and boats* The coastal patrol type vessels 

are prepared to pity a significant defensive role; the lergsr ships end 
submarines hardier enhanoe Chinese defensive oapahllitias but hem not 
yet ventured any attended operatious into deep waters. The Chine e s 
Navy has only a li mi ted at defame capability, and its a n tisu bm a ri ne 
warfare capability is rudi m e ntar y . The Chfnmn have only a limite d 
sealift potential, have no amphib io us shipbuilding program and have 
conducte d no faigoeonla ampMblo us t raining . 


PROSPECTS 

L, Peking's cautious attitude respecting dm use of force seems 
Mooly to continue far some time, pertly because the Chinese see no 
advantage in risking a military confrontation with dm vastly stranger 
superpowers, end partly because MaoittdootrineooQtinnes to hold diat 
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revolution cannot be sustained by external forces. We do not rule oat 
a shift Is this generally defensive and cautious policy on the use of 
face as China's conventional and strategic p owe r grows and In cir¬ 
cumstances in which nationalist sentiments may have gained ground 
at die oipense of Maoism. But there is little In dm current situation 
to suggest that such a Aift would be Ukely in the next few years. 

M. We cannot foresee any weakening in dm basic drive to develop 
China as a major military power. As in the past, however, progre s s In 
modernisation and in developing military professionalism is likely to 
come into conflict with Maoist political and Ideological goals. More¬ 
over, b eca u se cl Chinas limited technical base, dm modernization of 
dm FLA will necessarily be protracted, and the proce ss will un¬ 
doubtedly require numerous compromises concer n ing dm balance cl 
effort between strategic and conventional forces, and between near- 
term results and longor-tam p rogram. While the Chinese could prob¬ 
ably step up their efforts at military modernization somewhat, they 
are much nearer dm margin of capabilities than either dm US 
or USSR. 

N. Tims dm outlook for the next five yean is one of continuing 
Improvement along c u rre nt terns based on programs now underway. 
A continuation of this persistent effort to build a formidable military 
establishment is unlikely to produce any spectacular breakthroughs 
or developments in dm HA. It will, however, permit Peking gradually 
to operate in dm International arena with somewhat less concern for 
China's mi lit ary weaknesses and s ho rtc oming s 

O. The C hi nes e Army it receiving newer and better equipment— 
including improved light and m e d ium artillery, light amphibious and 
medium tanks, armored personnel carriers, more modem oonununka- 
tions equipment, and increasing numbers of trucks—that will gradually 
upgrade its fi repower and mobility. Training is being cond u cted on 
a larger and more elaborate scale, and there may be other changes in 
process e.g, more attention to aiming and training paramilitary 
for ces —tha t will enhance the military usefulness of China's virtually 
unlimited manpower. While these i mp roveme n ts will not be sufficient 
to enable Peking to prefect its fa ce s much beyond China's borders 
agrinst tint class opposition, dm FLA should be able increasingly to 
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contest an Invades more effectively and in so mew h at more forward 
positions than is now the case, especially on the northern and north¬ 
western frontiers. In short, the already formidable defensive capabil¬ 
ities of dm Chinese Anny will increase, and the prospect of taping 
this force will become a more and more unattractive proposition far 
any potential adversary. 

P. The outlook far air and air defense faces is one of substantial 
increases in size with qualitative Improvement proceeding at e more 
modest paoe. Faking may decide to phase out production of Mig-19 
fighters in favor of Mig-21s. Chinese produced Mig-21s evidently have 
not yet entered the face, but we expect this to oocur in the near future. 
The availability of this aircraft would mark the beginning of major 
impr ovements in tatcrcept oepabtiity, pa rticu la r ly as the Mig-ils would 
probably be aimed with afr-taHrir nrissflas and be eq ui pped far 
all-weather operations. The Hstam-A interceptor, a native-designed 
follow-on to dm Mig-ftl ounantly being tested, may be available for 
deployment in the mid-1970s. 

Q. SAM deployment will probably proceed at a faster rate than 
in yean past, and deployment of the Chtaese version of the SA-2 may 
be supplemented by a low-altitude weapon during the paiod of this 
Estimate. Radar coverage will improve end expand, and new com- 
munkatbns equipment now beooming available will improve the 
command and control of China’s air defense system. Despite this 
growth and imp ro v ement, however, China will continue to be vulner¬ 
able to e large-scale attack by planes employing the latest equipment 
end technology. 

K The new F-0 fighter-bomber r epr esents t significant imp ro v e- 
mcnt in China’s ground attack capability and is likely to bo deployed 
in fairly substantial numbers. Peking may soon conclude that the oost 
of budding and deploying dm outmoded 11-28 Jet light bomber is not 
warranted and that production should cease. Although dm Chinese will 
probably me the lh-16 bomber primarily as e strategic weapon carrier, 
some will probably be assigned to reoonnifnanoe and other non- 
strategic roles. 

S. China’s naval programs dearly attest to an ambition to beco m e 
an important naval power. Production of attack s ubm a rines, destroyers, 
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destroyer escorts end guidod-missile petrol boob b likely to continue 
to be substantial. The evidence suggests that China now has one 
nuclear-powered attack submarine; il so, several more will probably 
enter the fleet during the period of this Estimate. At this point, how¬ 
ever, die Chinese Navy’s level of operational experience has. not kept 
pace with additions of new units and advances in technology. Given 
the complexity of learning to operate as a deepwater navy, this situa¬ 
tion is likely to persist throughout the period of this Estimate. Although 
there is a good chance that the Chinese will begin to “show die flag’ 
fa foreign waters with some of their newer units, there is little likeli¬ 
hood of their establishing a major naval presence in waters distant from 

China for some years. 

T. China's nuclear program has given first priority to the develop¬ 
ment of high-yield thermonuclear weapons for strategic attack. But 
the Chinese have an obvious requirement for tactical nuclear weapons, 
and Chic-13, which was tested to January 1972, could have been 
a step in filling this requirement, 


Thus we feel that it is too early to conclude 
that China baa developed a nuclear weapon for delivery by fighter 
aircraft Nevertheless, we think it likely that the Chinese win acquire 
a tactical nuclear capability during the period of this Estimate. A 
bomb is the best candidate for an early capability. Somewhat later, 
toward the end of the period of this Estimate, the Chinese will prob¬ 
ably be capable of deploying tactical nuclear missiles or rockets. 
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POSSIBLE CHANGES IN THE 
SINO-SOVIET RELATIONSHIP 

FRtas 

Significant Im p r o v ement in Sino-Soviet relations is mAUji in the 
nest year or two—particularly if Mao survi v es. A central dement of 
the impasse at thle step Is the absence of any visible inclination in 
Moscow to reduce Its military forces along the Chinese border. 

War between Moscow and Peking is a possibility, but we rate the 
odds at low—no higher than 1 in 10. China, dearly the weaker party, 
would not attack. Hie USSR would mainly be deterred by: Chinas 
strategic missile capability, however modest; the dunce of becoming 
bogged down in a protracted ground war, concern over the potential 
impact on its economic relations with the West; and, uncertainty as 
to die nature and scope of US reactions. 

Military action against China—particularly a disarming nuclear 
strike—may continue to have a certain appeal to some Soviet leaders, 
and arguments far a disarming strike would probably gain strength 
if the US appeared to move toward an anti-Soviet alliance with die 
Chinese. Even in this contingency, however, die counter-arguments 
would seem for more compelling. Unis, it is likely diet Moscow will 
hold to a more measured course, one which does not foredose the 
possibility of some accommodation over the longer term. 
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[DIA and Air Force would differentiate between a 
large-scale invasion and a disarming strike, rating the 
HkeHhood of a disarming strike as markedly greater 
than that of an invasion.] 

Indeed, the longer the Sino-Sootet peace is maintained, the better 
the chancee for a reduction of tension in die relationship. Mao's death, 
for one thing, should ease die way toward accommodation for both 
aides. Soviet or Chinese disappointments in dealing with the US might 
provide other incentives to bury the hatchet So would the growth 
of Chinese nuclear strength and overall self-confidence in dealing 
with both sup e r po w e rs . There are also the cumulative costs of years 
of tension and military preparedness, which may dispose both sides 
toward less risky, more controlled forms of competition—a new rela- 
tionship in which d if ference s are muted and third parties prevented 
from eiploiting Sino-Soviet cleavages. 

But movement beyond limited accommodations toward a genuine 
and durable rapprochement—broad collaboration and perhaps a new 
allian ce s eem s highly unlikely, even through IMS. National antago¬ 
nism and basic clashes of interest run too deep. 

• * • a 

A long-term improvement in the tone of Sino-Soviet relations would 
not necessarily mean communist unwillingness to do business with 
the West There would still be strong internet in a continuing inter¬ 
change of trade and technology. Bat there would be advene effects. 
The Chinese would be less interested in improving relations with 
the US and less tolerant of die US military p r esen ce in the Far East 
The Soviets would be leas con ce rn e d with d&eote in Europe and 
more willing to compete with die US globally. Japan would have less 
room for maneuver between Moscow and Peking, both of which 
would oppose the g row t h of Japanese influence abroad. 

The most significant result of any major red a ctio n in Sino-Soviet 
strains might well be a general fear in die West and In die Third 
World that something like full-scale rapprochement was in the wind. 
This would stimulate interest in regenerating alliances with the US 
and could, in cert a in circumstances, increase resistance to farther 
dftente efforts among Western leaders. 
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THE ESTIMATE 


I. THE ROOTS OF CONFLICT 

L Background. The Sino-Soviet dispute 
owes as modi to old national rivalries as to 
the Ideological battles of the last decade or 
so. Be fo r e Mao won control of the Party in 
the mid-1690s, however, the relationship of 
the Chfoew communists with the Soviets re¬ 
sembled that of pupil and teacher. But even 
then, the Chinese found Soviet advice inap¬ 
propriate and often hazardous, and the efforts 
of Moscow to control the Chinese Communist 
Party created a lasting mistrust and resent¬ 
ment After the Chinese communists won their 
dvfl war, Mao’s 1040 pilgrimage to Moecow 
was marked by lengthy and tough negotia¬ 
tions over the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance. Stalin 
was concerned that Mao might becomo a new 
Tito, and was quick to take exception to 
Chinese claims for Mao's d oct rin al originality. 

2. With this inauspicious beginning, it is 
surprising that the Sino-Soviet honeymoon 
lasted as long as It did. During the 1050s, tho 
Korean War and Its lingering effects oo atti¬ 
tudes In Peking and Washington, and China's 
urgent need to develop and modernize its 
economy, tied Peking to Moscow. AO the 


while, of course, Peking hoped to become 
self-reliant and feared that Soviet aid might 
fnae China in a permanent state of de¬ 
pendence and inferiority. In a poorly executed 
attempt to achieve an economic bresJtthrouglh, 
Peking hunched Its Great Leap Forward sad 
commune system in 1058; the Soviets saw it 
as an ideological challenge as weO as a misuse 
of their technical aid. 

3b On yet another track, the dearii of StaUn 
in 1063 encouraged Peking to promote Mao 
aa tike top ideologue and senior leader of the 
communist world. The Soviets made little 
wtMm m wSICCM uSfiflT OCRMOnipt IQT ttuB CfMr 
lenge, though it was after Khrushchev's de- 
StaHnixation speech—at the 20th Congress 
of die CPSU in lflBfl-that this facet of dm 
dispute began to intensify. China’s interven- 
tfcnis in the Polish and Hungarian criaas of 
that year confirmed Peking new a sse rtivene ss 
in com p eting with Moscow on matters oon- 

4 Moscow's refusal to provide the kind 
of nuclear aid demanded by China, coupled 
with Soviet reluctance to join China in con¬ 
fronting the US in die 1058 Taiwan Strait 
crisis, further aggravated the deteriorating 
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relationship. The Soviet withdrawal of toch- 
niciaM from China in I960 brought die con¬ 
flict into the open and marked die end of 
attempts to develop cooperation in economic 
and technical fields. As the dispute worsened 
through the polemical exchanges of 1983- 
\ 0 6 4 and os the Chinese subsequently con¬ 
cluded that the fall of Khrushchev meant no 
softening of Soviet policy toward Puking— 
the stage was set for an escalation into mili¬ 
tary competition. Indeed, the Peking meeting 
between Mao and Kosygin in February 1966 
left neither side in doubt alum the depth 
and enduring nature of their conflict It prob¬ 
ably also served to give final impetus to a 
Soviet decision to strengthen their mdftary 
forces along the Chinese border. 

5. Mil ttery Aspects. 1 The military buildup 
along the Slno-Soviet border since 1986, par¬ 
ticularly on the Soviet side, remains the most 
dramatic and convincing evidence of the deep 
hostility b e twe en the two powers. Soviet di¬ 
visions near the border in 1965 numbered 13 
or 14. Now there are 43 combat divisions 
which could be used in the early stages of 
a major conflict with China. In the same 
period, Soviet tactical air strength near the 
border has grown from lore than 200 aircraft 
to some 1460. The buildup has been relatively 
fast though it appears to reflect a long-range 
plan for methodical growth. While some ex¬ 
perienced Soviet military p erso nn el and some 
air units have been drawn from die western 
USSR, iK> ground units oppo si te the NATO 
central region have been used in the buildup. 
Soviet deployment of new forces to the Sino- 
Soviet border area appears to have tapered off . 

& For their part, die Chinese made no 
effort to concentrate additional troop s dose 
to the border, though aware of dm Soviet 

'See NIE 11-13*73, "The Slno-Sori* Bdrtinftdps 
The M A topy Aspects,” dated 90 September 1873, 

1*1 111 1 1 Til mmnr v ■ * mltnl imlirli 

of the subject 


buildup shortly after it began. In the period 
1985-1968, China was deeply enmeshed in the 
Cultural Revolution, which involved the in¬ 
tensive participation of the People's Libera¬ 
tion Army. Pelting was also sensitive to the 
threat posed by US forces in Indochina. China's 
relative military weakness req ui red that it 
offer no serious provocation to either the USSR 
or the US. The chosen str at egy was to hold 
Chinese f orces well bock from die frontiers— 
where they might easily be cut off by the 
superior mobility and fi rep o w er of enemy 
forces—in order to maintain balanced pro¬ 
tection of vital center s against all potential 
threats. 

7. Chinese fear of Soviet attack readied its 
peak in 198B-197G, following the Soviet show 
of force in response to Chinese-incited border 
incidents along dm Ussuri River. Peking's Im¬ 
mediate counter was to impose gre a ter re¬ 
straint over its frontier units, to agree to border 
talks with Moscow, to shift some army units 
nort h w a rd (though still for bock from die 
border), and to in ten sify the construction of 
underground shaken and facilities. Chinese 
oonoern over Soviet military i n te n tions was 
also used at this time to Justify phasing out 
those a spects of the Cultural Revolution that 
had become increasingly anarchic and trouble¬ 
some. "Red Guard Diplomacy was replaced 
with a new image of respectability and respon¬ 
sibility in the West Peking's confidence vis- 
h-vis the Soviets rose dramatically in 1971 
with its entry into die UN and die improve¬ 
ment of Its relations with the US. While 
Chinese fears of Soviet attack are real and 
ever-present, these diplomatic ncoewes—to¬ 
gether with China’s pr o gress in the deploy¬ 
ment of strategic weapons—have reduced 
their intensity relative to the peaks of 1909- 
19m 

8. Current Leeds of Contact. Apparently 
as the result of a deliberate Soviet decision 
to intensify the propaganda battle, exchanges 
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between Monow and Peking have recently 
reached the highest level of acrimony fiaoe 
I860. Soviet moves In this latest series of po¬ 
litical exchanges have Included another offer 
of a non-aggrenkm treaty Id Peking In Juno 
' (which according to Braxhncv, "China did not 
even deign to answer**), and an initiative at 
the Crimean Conference of the Warsaw Pact 
party leaden in July to provoke dis cu ssion 
of the "China problem." Them actions wan 
followed in August by two authoritative 
Pravda articles which seemed to argue that 
China had by its own actions and policies 
removed itself horn the socialist community. 
The Soviets have been moved in all this by 
their concern over Chinese meddling in both 
East and West Europe in the midst of MBFR 
and CSCE negotiations, by their hope to 
influence intra-Party debate in China, and by 
their desire to limit China's appeal to the non- 
aligned states (especially during the non- 
aligned con fere nce In Algiers in August). The 
Soviet campaign may alio reflect some ma¬ 
neuvering by Momow vb-A-vb the SlnophJBo 
Romanians and fVp somo pretimlnsiy 
efforts to set the stage for an international 

the Chinese. 

9. The Chinese, reacting to these Soviet 
efforts to condemn them In the eyes of Eastern 
Europe, to isolate them politically from the 
socialist world, and possibly to meddle in 
Chlneso internal affairs, responded with pre¬ 
dictable vehemence. In hb definitive state¬ 
ment at the Party Congress in August, Chou 
En-lal left to doubt that Peking considers 
the Soviets as its numbermne enemy. He 
c har ged that the "new cmrs* have r e s tored 
capitalism. Imposed a "fascist dict a tor ship ," 
and used military force to back their foreign 
he gated tint China should re ma in 
on guard against a "sur prise attack" by the 
Soviets. For all hb bill of particulars against 
the Soviet leadership, Chon was careful not 


to rule out improved relations or at least 
not to leavo China vulnerablo to a charge of 
refecting compromise. As Chou put ft, "The 
Sino-Soviet controversy on matters of prin¬ 
ciple should not hinder tho normalisation of 
relations between the two states on the basb 
of the five principles of peaceful oonxbtenoe.” 
Despite tfab gesture on Chou's pert, the net 
effect of these exchanges hes been to further 
poison the atmosphere in the bilateral ids- 
tionshlp. 

10l Apart from these well-known polemics, 
there b little evidence on the structure end 
functioning of the current Sino-Soviet rela¬ 
tionship. On the governmental level, trade 
and diplomatic matters (Including border 
talks at the vice-ministerial level) are con¬ 
ducted oanectiy though coldly. And there gov¬ 
ernmental channels appear to be the main— 
if not the only dheot lines of contact between 
the two cou n trie s . There b no todtostioo of 
any regular Kelson b et ween the two com¬ 
munist parties; tanked, it would be remark- 
able if any dbeot party link had survived tile 
years of acrimony. However, the diplomatic 
mechanbm b always avatiable for quick and 
secure contacts . And If the rituation should 
warrant, new channels could be hastily staffed 
for closer So h>*g at fundamental db* 
agreement p e rsbt i , however, both rides are 
likely to continue to air their diff erence s In 
public as well as in their private ex c han g e!. 

H THE CONFLICT AS AN EUMENT M 
INTBtNATlONAL POLITICS 

IL The rapture of the Sino-Soviet relation¬ 
ship has helped establish the p reco n di ti ons 
for new patterns of relations among the 
po w ers. The rivalry between Moscow and 
Peking now a f fe ct s virtually every aspect of 
their for e ig n p olicies and, on has 

exacted a heavy price from each of them In 
their dealings with other nations. Their at¬ 
tention and resources have b e en diverted from 
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ocmv proonsns id cmi wicn wntt on dcoo ip o 
a high priority for aanh containing the in¬ 
fluence of the other. The Soviets fear the con¬ 
siderable boost In co o no mto and military 
strength whtoh China could achieve over time 
from the uara st r l otpd import of US and other 
Western technology. The Chinese fear the 
htththm and vulnerability that would lesnlt 
from US-Soviet "coflurion to achieve world 
H ege mo ny- u biib^ ftiu moioow aid MouEtWe 
of cootie, to the efforts of other powers, par¬ 
ticularly the US, to exploit their rivalry; and 
this makes ca lc ula tion s of hahmoe and ad¬ 
vantage among the major powen-tododing 
Japan and Western Europe csocodfaglr com¬ 
plex. All Chflnem and Rusrian pcRcy deri¬ 
sions must now be weighed in dm light of 
hour they might affect the balance of their 
rivalry. 

IS. Far a few third parte, the Sirao-Sovlot 

^ t 0 dtedvurta«BS. North Vietnam was 
able, during the cmdal yens 1066-1670, to 
play Peking and Moaoow to its own advantage. 
Hanoi, however, would have pre fe rred the 
nutate banking of a ma lt ed co mmun is t bloc 
during this period. And now, Hanoi finds the 
separate and competing approaches of dm 
Soviets and Chtoeae to WasUngton distinctly 
harmful to Hi mow parochial totoraris in 8outh 
Vietnam. For North Korea, a degree of divi¬ 
sion between Moscow and Peking was for 
many years welcome; it provided Kfan Huong 
the o pp ort un ity to assort hit independence of 
both these powerful allies. But the intensity 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute and its profound 
mmm on soviet ado uudoid wmm&m witn too 
US have saved to forootoee external support 
for any North Korean military approach to 

1& For moat of the worid, the pre sent s tatu s 
of the Sino-Soviet relationship brings a greater 
sense of opport m dty and security. Japan now 


finds dm two co mmunist powers far less hos¬ 
tile as they compete, to a degree, for its favor. 
Peking is even prepared to aoosp t, at least at 
this point; a continuing US military pr es ence 
In Japan Chinese fears of the USSR are also 
e major factor to Peking's more moderate 
p os tur e toward local gove rn ments In South¬ 
east Asia and In Its current willingness to 
co un te n a n ce a continued US presence in that 
region. These changes in Peking's p ost ur e 

neee restraints on North Vietnam, or Oriniwe 
ooQaboratkm with dm US to achieve a nego¬ 
tiated settlement In Csmbodla, or Chinese dfr- w 

genries in Thailand and Burma. But the drift 
has opened dm posribfltty of a less disruptive 
Chinese rota in the area to dm future, and 
even of sobm collaborative efforts with the 
US and the local antioommunist states, all 
designed to serve China's broader strategy 
vtsA-vis the USSR. 

14. Moscow's piuh for dftente In Europe Is 
to part motivated by a deshe to improve Its 
abflity to deal with dm problem of China. 
Reo og nMn g this, Peking has actively en- 
oocraged dm nations of Weten Europe to 

dmir ties with Washingt o n . Peking's encour¬ 
agement of a stronger NATO as a shield 
against Soviet p rem u re s Is helpful to US 
policy. Urn Chtone position on MBFR, how¬ 
ever, is opporod to tint of the US; and Chi¬ 
nese arguments about US-Soviet "ooOnrioo* 
tend to wfafa roe suspicions of the same in 
plaoes Hke Paris. China's relative lack of in¬ 
fl u ence in Europe^ thoug h , ta r rits dm Impact 
of its views on ongoing substantive negotia¬ 
ti on s oonocoring dia t area. 

1&. China's effort to shake Mokow's con¬ 
trol over dm oommorrist parties and the states 
of Eastern Europe probably repre se nts more 
of an Irritant than a threat to the Soviet post- 
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tfcm there. But the Sino-Soviet conflict has 
oompUoated Moscow's dealings with its War¬ 
saw Plact aUfos, introducing another conten¬ 
tious issue and giving some of them a degree 
of leverage against the USSR. It has also en¬ 
couraged a natural tendency among some East 
European states to soak as independent a 
foreign policy as ponible without inciting 
Moscow's ire. Romania's ostentatious friend¬ 
ship with Peking and refusal to cooperate in 
Soviet propaganda against Peking is particu¬ 
larly frustrating to Moscow. 

18. China's admission to tire UN brought 
the Sino-Soviet coofUct directly into that body, 
farther compBca tin g |»H i > Btl f >i i e ff ort s to 
achieve consensus on major issues ■ e.g., arms 
control and the Law of the Sea. While Faking 
continues to oppose US positions in the UN. 
its most biting attacks thm have been di¬ 
rected at tiie Soviet Union and the "sodal- 
impcriaUstr threat The US has not been able 
to take direct advantage of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute in the UN to secure favorable votes, 
but Peking's attacks on the Soviets have taken 
some of the inte rn ational heat off Washington, 
long tiie favorite target for Third World 
rhetoric. Moreover, with the Soviets and Cht- 
nett frequently polling their clients in dif¬ 
ferent directions, anti-US forces at the UN 
have had more tactical difficulty mustering 
support for the i r positions. 

17. Peking has regularly tried to rally Third 
World countries against the US as well as the 
USSR, however, and has a ttempted to warn 
newiy in d epen dent n a ti o n s or tne rnraar 
which dose relations with either power repre¬ 
sents. Currently, for example, Peking is busily 
denouncing the US and the USSR for per¬ 
petuating te nsio ns in the Middle East at the 
expense of the Arab causa. 

1& The Sino-Soviet rivalry has also caused 
Peking to greatly reduce is involvements in 
most revolutionary and guerrilla movements in 


recent yean, and to devote attention to ce¬ 
menting ties with existing power structures 
almost everywhere in the Third World. This 
has contributed to a lowering of te nsi on in 
various troublespots and to better relations 
between Peking and many non-communist 
states imp ortant to Washington. China has 
dramatically improved relations with Iran, for 
example, hoping to help block the further de¬ 
velopment of Soviet influence in the Fenian 
Gulf region. In Africa, tiie CMn as o have been 
aggremively expanding state-tostate relations, 
in a few cases (e&, Somalia) in direct com¬ 
petition with the Soviets and virtually every¬ 
where with an eye toward weakening the In- 
flaence of the su perpo we r s In Latin America, 
wuera vinniBw nocim s®§ soil umbo 

has been for less man euve ri ng between tiie 
two co mmun ist powers for biflumoa. 

19. Peking and Moscow have backed up 
their competition for Influen ce in the Third 
World with trade and aid. The U8SR provides 
by for tiie greater amount and is engaged in 
a broad-based contes t for tofluenoe through¬ 
out the Third World, against the US as well 
as Chine. Peking has perforce been non 
selective wtth Its aid; and 9s substantially eos- 
panded aid p rog rams appear derigned for the 
most part to co un ter the Soviets. China has 
moved agpeahdjr to edge out tiie Soviets 
when laigMli of oppoitunky am^egt by 
onenng tuuwai ^i am g? mman am 
serious rift with Moaoow. Peking has also es- 

WH O M 'g&MMmm !« iSSlBSBBt 10 WIIWIWHO wBmSm 

It had Uttie previous contact, as in Zaire, 
despite the displeasure such initi a tive i raised 
in other, less UberaDy treated, ettant states 
Uke Congo Burnsville. The Chinese have not 
abandoned their established alliea, of irff v r— y 
and continue—by virtue of their large aid 
programa—to enjoy for greater inffaienee than 
the Soviets In states Uke Pakistan and Tan¬ 
zania. In foot, In most oases one or the other 
of tiie communist powers Is in a dearly more 
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Influential p osition vis-4-vii the other, to that 
despite the world-wide Siio-Soviet competi¬ 
tion, there has not been a wild bidding war 
between Moeoow and Feldng for eeooomio in- 
flnence hi die Third World. 

20. Peking and Moscow still compete for 

the favor of liberation fM 

subversive organisations world-wide, bat the 
fervor of their co mp e titi on has dimmed dra¬ 
matically in raoent years. The seriousness of 
the Sino-Sovlet competition has focused Chi¬ 
nese and Soviet attention on more crucial areas 
(e.g* Europe and the US), as well as encour¬ 
aging them to deal with existing governments. 
In only three areas is there still a significant 
competition {of IbOuodoo ostloosl HIhm* 
tion groups. In Indochina, both Moscow and 
Peking, wfailo paying proper de f erence to 
HanoTs leading rolet stiD compete for in¬ 
fluence with die liberation foroes fa& Laos and 
Cambodia. In the two other se ctor s —among 
the Arab fedoyesn and the revol u tion a rie s of 
southern Africa—the compattian between the 
two has been low-keyed, with tire Soviets gen¬ 
erally holding the upper hand without serious 
chal l e n g e* S in ce die Chinese ap pear unwilling 
to commit the r eso ur ces to oust the Soviets 
from their dominant position, and the Soviets 
equally unwilling to up the ante to make the 
liberal groups more serious threats, the con¬ 
test for influence seems likely to stay within 
current parameters* 

HI. THE FUTURE OF SINCVSOVIET 
RELATIONS 

21. The fundamental issues and basio 
dashes of interest which separate die two 
powers appear so profound as to ens u re the 
prciongrtkm cf s co mpel toce e nd Adeems ty 

SwXndfiftiiaLlm MilaiMwdmaia 

nmmmtFmupt oBmHHFwWt MBiIJpUHIMi wmwBOi 

in history and cultural di ffe rence s and nur¬ 
tured on 15 years of insults, threats, and 
Ideological disputes, have grown deep and 
strong. Shifts in both Soviet and Chinese 


foreign policies in recent years have added 
new dimensions to their conflict In particular, 
the efforts of each country to cultivate better 
relations with Washington have fed mutual 
distrust and helped fuel the rivalry. So have 
the e ffo rts of each to expand eoonomio ties 
with the West And neither development seems 
to be a short-term proposition: dm first reflects 
a belief in both Moscow and Peking that 
easing tensions with Washington serves their 
national in tere sts a nd stren gthens their inter- 
nattooal position, and the second is in both 
cases the result of basio and probably durable 
economic needs, c@p©otsJly for protein sup¬ 
plements and advanced technology. Hie cur¬ 
rent competition in contiguous areas has also 
he ig htened the level of distrust and conten¬ 
tion. Chinese efforts to encouraga East Euro¬ 
peans to loom their ties with the USSR 
provoke Moscow's ire. Moscow's e ff ort s to pro¬ 
mote its Asian Collective Security concept 
have Intensified the Chinese conviction that 
the USSR is determined to isolate China and 
c b ffc k its throughout Asia. 

22. In sum, the Slno-Soviet dispute has by 

now gained such momentum and has so in¬ 
volved the personal p res tig s of die leader¬ 
ships, particularly on the Chinme side, that 
any amelioration se e ms unlikely 

in the near term. Thus, ter the next year or 
two—and particularly if Moo survive*—It 
seems most likely that die presen t level of 
tension will oertisL This Is not Intended to 
imply that Sho-Soviet relations are fined for 
the immediate future. The tone of the relation¬ 
ship will surely vary from time to time. Border 
frictions, demotic pofitical needs, or unusual 
troop deployments oould contribute at any 
time to eruptions in the rriationdiip. The level 
of propaganda invective will vary in any case. 
The possibility of war, of course, will remain. 

23. The Soviets have shown no incHnation 
to respond to Chinero demands that they puD 
back their foroes along die border. Moscow 
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dearly feck real concern about security In 
Soviet territory bordering China and has de¬ 
ployed what It probably conridcvs tho mini¬ 
mum force capable of handling any contin¬ 
gency on its frontiers. But the Chlnusc dearly 
ico Uils as a disproportionate and unjustified 
display of strength, and are disinclined to 
make conocssloas under what they choose 
to Interpret as a Soviet show of farce. At 
this point, it Is doubtful that either side would 
reduce military forces along tho border far 
fear that this would signal irnnohition or lode 
of staying p o w er to tho other side. 

24. Although tot rote tho oddo of war m 
low, It If memmg to gha mkm attention 
to this pos riM tty, Because of Chinese aware¬ 
ness of Soviet military superiority, the chances 
ore remote that ftridng would deliberately 
toko actions leading to war. But various moti¬ 
vations ore conceivable for major Soviet mili¬ 
tary actions against China. In the improbable 
event that China engaged in persistent border 
harassment*, the Soviets might move beyond 
local reprisals and cross tho border in con- 
siderablo strength In an effort to halt such 
p rovoc a tions. Larger military operations, in¬ 
volving penetrations of several hundred miles 
into Manchuria and Sinklang, might be under¬ 
taken to exert pressure on the Chinese leader¬ 
ship in somo other context as wdL Deeper 
penetrations, which would require more ex¬ 
tensive mobilisation of Soviet forces, would 
have tho purpose of solving the more basic 
Xhina problem.* An opport u nity for such 
action might occur in die unlikely contingency 
of a China sharply divided by an internal 
struggle for power . 1 In this cue, the Soviets 


*Hm hbi tint Cfcfaa might suffer deep haemal 
dhrWooe sad ■ sows weakening of esatral authority 
ntimd c m rn my outride Chins daring the Odbusl 
Revolution. In nfampet, wo con see that them wen 
serious strains; hut tbs mom stgriftaat feet was 
the conttenteg wsponrivueom to caatnl au thc ri ty 
despite dacp ch amps within the ImdrnNp at aB 

i-»- 

■nli 


might intorveno with tho aim of supporting 
or imposing a faction more favorably disposed 
toward cooperation with tho USSR. 

28. Whatever the circumstances of a Soviet 
move into Chino, Soviet leaden would ahnort 
certainly export Chinese resktanoe to develop 
and to be stubbom. They would have no as¬ 
surance that the war could bo brought to on 
end on Moscow* terms nor that Soviet fa rces 
would not got bogged down in a prot ra c t ed 
and costly struggle. Moscow might foresee 
being co nf ro n ted eventually with a choice 
between withdrawal or the use of nuolcar 
weapons in an effort to end the conflict Tho 
use of nuclear weapons, even if s u cces sf ul, 
could have far-reaching adverse lep er c uslo o* 
far the USSR's pos it io n in the world. 1 Moeoow 
would fear that the US would turn MK 
move dose to China, and attempt to rally 
world opinion in favor of a general policy of 
condemning and Isolating the USSR. In any 
event, Moscow's generd policy afdtante with 
the West, particularly its effort to foster eco¬ 
nomic ties with the advonoed Western coun¬ 
tries, would bo imperiled. Thus, a major 
ground attack on China, especially one in¬ 
volving unclear weapons, would involve not 
only accepting serious new risks, but refect- 
mg in emomoao ponojr qk ms imuooo 
conflict on the border with China end p rom i sed 
political and economic benefits cbow h e ro in 
the world. 

26. While Soviet pl un e w probably recoil 
at the thought of becoming hogged down in 
ground actions in China, there no doubt re¬ 
mains the temptation to ded with the more 
critical aspects of the Chhwe threat be f ore 
it Is too late—I a, Id knock out Chinn's still 
modest but growing stmtqgje capability with 

•Tba Asristaut Chief of Sta* In te B fe snca, USAF, 
baitovas that the use of nacfearwwpom against Chtea 
■right dm he flawed by the Soviets as having de- 
rirah le w pa icn s ri om, athar of a taotical or st mteg i r/ 
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a disarming nuclear strike. Arguments for this 
course as the only moans of forestalling a 
bask and unfavorable shift in the world stra¬ 
tegic balance would probably gain strength 
if, In Soviet eyes, the US appeared to move 
from on even-handed p ost ure bet w een Mos¬ 
cow and Peking tow ard an anti-Soviet alliance 
with the Chinese. In this event, k could bo 
argued In Moscow that dtonte had failed and 
that a display of naked fbvoo which destroyed 
Chinese strategic capabilities and instflled an 
abiding four among the peoples and govern¬ 
ments of Asia, Europe, and tho Middle East 
would bring gains that more than offset die 
damage to the Soviet image. 

87. The counter-arguments seem far more 
compelling. The Soviets could not be certain 
that somo Chineso missiles would not survive 
the blow or that the Chineso would rafarin 
from launching diem against Soviet dries. Nor 
could Moscow be certain that China would 
not attempt to engage Soviet general purpose 
forces in a protracted struggle. As in the ease 
of a ground Invasion, there would be much 
concern about hostile US reactions. As for dis¬ 
counting dune reactio ns and drifting bellig¬ 
erently to a general p ost u re designed to exploit 
fear of Soviet rudriessnen and power, most 
Soviet leaden would probably view dris as 
bringing wtth it all the disabilities of die 
Stalin era. 

28. Our judgment, based on weighing all 
these and other cootideretions, is tkt die 
chances of a p reme di t at ed lar ge s cal e Soviet 
attack on Chi na w hi le certainly still such 
as to demand attention—are quite low, say 
on dm eider of 1 in 10. While Moscow is pre¬ 
pared to punish the Chinese at any point on 
the frontier where the Chinese might act 
forcibly to assert territorial claims, the main 
Soviet policy to counter China b centered 
on diplomatic efforts and on activities within 
the world communist movemen t These efforts 
will not cause die USSR's "China problem" 


to go awtyj and military action, particularly 
a disarming nuclear strike, may continue to 
have a certain appeal to somo Soviet leaders. 
But when considered In light of the calculable 
and incalculable risks of military action, argu¬ 
ments for a more measured course which holds 
open tho possibility of somo accommodation 
and even reconciliation over tho longer term 
are for more likely to prevail within tho top 
Soviet leodenfaip. 

29. Most participants in this Estimate fed 
that the judgment above applies to both a 
large-scale Soviet invasion and a disarming 
nu clea r strike. While the latter course prob¬ 
ably rotes more serious consideration by So¬ 
viet planners, the chances still seem low that 
sooh a course would actually be approved and 
implemented. DIA and Air Force, however, 
would differentiate between a lorgo-eoalo Jn- 
vatioo and a disarming strike, rating the bkdl- 
hood of a disarming strike os markedly greater 
than that of on invasion. 

30L If war does not intrude over the next 
few yean, the odds on this contingen c y will 
deefao as the Chinese deterrent grows. In the 
meantime, other Breton may emerge to en¬ 
courage a trend toward reduced, Imb of fcm- 
sfcm and a more contnUad compMkm. An 
unp redic ta ble yet potentially crude! factor 
■npcang mo HOTHi OK ^WSHlmwm€ TmmMmm 
b the post-Mao leadership titnation in China. 
Given hh personal involvement in the whole 
procen of die deterioration of the SfamSoviet 
idotiowhip, Mao's paging will p res ent an 

mamma 

opportunity ror docq smes to reason tneu r 
postures. 

31. It is doubtful that any tingle a ncc es or 
to Moo, even Chou, wiO be able to command 
tile power and authority that Mao has wielded. 
A period of per si s t e n t pulling and hauling op- 
pears likely; there are bound to be disputes 
on matter s of authority, style, pace, and pri¬ 
orities, and these disputes will leave casualties. 
Rivalries might become particularly intense 
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if Chou should p redecease Mao. And If Mao 
and Cliou were to leave tho scene at about the 
same time, Chinese politics might become 
seriously unstable and Poldn^s international 
bohavioe—Including tho course ot relations 
with tho USSfU-^mpredictablc. 

38. Various possibilities could bo imagined 
In tho post-Mao environment There could bo 
a breakdown in contra) authority as contend¬ 
ing factions In Peking formed alliances with 
regional leaders; In this event, China might 
coaso to play an active international rolo until 
unity had boon restored. A seco n d posribility 
is the emergence in Poking of a faction 
which—with or without covert Soviet osrist- 
anee—would move China back into dose 
alliance with tho USSR. 

33. Extreme changes of this sort are un¬ 
likely In the light of promt circ umst ances 
and tho history of the Chinese Communist 
Party. There is a strong commitment to a 
unified China within the armed services and 
the Party, and it is likely that the appearance 
of a regionally based challenge to central 
authority would serve to unite other contend¬ 
ing factions In defense of Peking authority. 
As for a >o-8oviet faction,* there is no reli¬ 
able evidence for tho existence of any such 
group in the Chinese Communist Party idnoe 
at least the early 1900s, much less Informa¬ 
tion to indicate any significant Soviet capa¬ 
bility to manipulate Chinese leaders. 4 

34. This brief dbciwrion does not exhaust 
the alternatives. But tho most likely composi¬ 
tion of rim leadership after Mao and Chou 


*Daipto •OegaUoM conccrnfe* Lin Pno and Fen* 
Te-hoai, thdr problem s with Mao ahnort certainly 
arose Cram domestic policy and power tames. Foreign 
policy, fasdbdfng the proper balance of Chinese rela¬ 
tione with the US and the USSR, may have beoome 
involved In later stages of both atfetaat bat even if 
thta is the cere, there ta no evidence to meant that 
either Lin or Peng were being menipnlated by the 
USSR or were ce mdoor l y making to advance Soviet 


will be some combination of the military 
leaders, party cadre, and experienced civilian 
bureaucrats now visible on the scene at na¬ 
tional and regional levels. While there men 
reflect a rango of views, the poUtkal balance 
appears somewhat to the right of rite revolu¬ 
tionary activists who readied their high point 
during the Cultural Revolution. While there 
leaders would undoubted^ offer Up service 
to the revolutionary ideals of Mao, and al¬ 
most certainly would per seve re in se e king a 
socialist China, they would nevertheless tend 
to be more pragmatic than tdeaHstic, more 
moderate than radical, and more oonoo m ed 
with China’s material future than with the 
world's ideological struggles. 

35. A leadership drawn from this group 
would probably retain an interest in p rod u o- 
tive relations with the US and the West But it 
might also be disposed to place relations with 
the USSR on a move busfoenUke bails for a 
variety of strategic, political, and coo n o mlc 
reasons. 

36L On the Soviet side, leadership changes 
do not seem likely to result In mefor shifts 
In Soviet attitudes or poBdes toward Poking. 

R8H L.ll—. — M if ■ ■ fta a m rftf ■ ■ am 

wdu8 ammmiwm uaciouixociiy one on now 
best to handle Monov/i China problem, ft 
b not possible to discern precis ely bow there 

Maflt 
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and pace of Moscow's approaches to China. 
What does seem dear is that the USSR would, 
at least over the longer term, welcome a less 
tense and more bustoessHke wfaHnnaMp with 
Peking. 

37. Should Moscow sense tbit a leadership 
similarly disposed had emerged in Peking, ft 
b possible- even likely—-that it would take 
tho initiative to explore the opportu ni ties for 
a more relaxed rdstionship. The Biuriani 
might offer to make certain political gestures. 
They might suggest a visit to Peking by the 
USSR’s current leader, or extend token coo- 
cewions indicating respec t for Chinese inde¬ 
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pcndcnoo and doctrinal originality. (Thercaro 
precedents for loth those actions in Soviet 
rotations with Yugoslavia.) The Soviets might 
also offer to expend trade and to resume eco¬ 
nomic and, perhaps, military aid. They might 
even offer to rednoo their competition with 
Peking for Influence in Southeast Asia in ex¬ 
change for similar Chinese restraint In East¬ 
ern Europe and tho Middle East Moscow 
would hopo that Peking would reciproc a te by 
suspending its anti-Soviet politicking at the 
UN and in diplomatic conventions with third 
nations, or at least quieting its anti-Soviet 
propaganda, restraining Ms missionary activ¬ 
ities in the co mmun ist world, and tadtly ac¬ 
cepting the status quo on the territorial issue. 

38. Indeed, any genuine reduction a* Sino- 
Soviet tension is difficult to foresee without 
some sort of conc ur rent move toward settle¬ 
ment of the longstanding border issue. The 
problem could be nego tia t e d if China holds 
to its presen t position that the current 
border as defined in the "unequal treaties’* of 
the cnrlst era is an acceptable basis for a 
settlement In such case, the border problem 
is essentially ooe of agreement on certain ter¬ 
ritorial adjustments, in tibe Pamir region and, 
most importantly, along the riverine frontiers 
of Manchuria. It is just such disputed areas— 
e.g, the str a tegically important island op¬ 
posite the Soviet military center of Khaba¬ 
rovsk—however, that Peking is prone to cfee 
when it claims that the Soviets are occupy in g 
territory beyond that obtained under tho 
"unequal treaties.” Thus, the negotiation re¬ 
mains dead l ocked, a casualty of die overall 
poor tenor of Sino-Soviet relations rather than 
a result of intrinsically irreconcilable territorial 
claims. 

39. Another set of factors of pam&le long- 
range significance concerns Peking’s percep¬ 
tion of die Soviet threat. The view that the 
Soviet Union is the principal military threat 
underlies much of China’s current foreign 


policy. Tho Soviets are seen as being in an 
aggressive, expa nsi onist phase while tho US 
Is described as being In a state of decline. 
As the development and deployment of 
China's strategic weapons p rogres s, China's 
concern with the immediate military threat 
should decline. Further, tho mere passage of 
time without an actual attack should of itself 
be reassuring to the Chinese. As such percep¬ 
tions change, a somewhat less antagonistic 
relationship with the Soviets may appear bet¬ 
ter suited to China's interest s to the eyes of 
its leaders. 

40. Evolutionary trends In the complex 
Sino-Soviet-Amerlcan political triangle may 
also contribute to die amelioration of the Sino- 
Soviet relationship. Indeed, both Moscow and 
Peking may ooe day conclude that the US 
has gained exce ssi ve advantage from com¬ 
munist intramural conflicts. Moreover, In dm 
cose of Moscow, a detire for better relations 
with China might be encouraged by serious 
setbacks in US&viet rebtions—euch as might 
flow from difficulties to arms negotiations, 
trouble in trade relations, or problems grow¬ 
ing out of third-party conflicts (e.g* in the 
Middle East). As for Ming an inclination 
to move closer to the Soviets might be en¬ 
couraged by, say, certain developments in US 
relations with Taiwan or Japan. 

4L Less dramatically, China and the USSR 
might just conofade independently that, to 
any case, they had gotten all they could out 
of detente with the West, that there was not 
much more mileage to be gained by compet¬ 
ing with one another for Washington's fawns. 
A shift of this type to China's attitude would 
be a logical o utg row th of increasing Chinese 
nuclear strength; as the deterrent grew, Chi¬ 
nese self-confidence would increase, and con¬ 
cessions to US positions would appear lets 
neceoary. 

42. The main theoretical line to China’s 
current foreign policy—opposition to "super- 
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power hoipsiioQiM)”' "reflects Peking's na> 
tkmaBst and Ideologic^ reservations about 
leaning to one side and ita long-run Intention 
to undorout both Soviet and US Influence. 
At present China's preoccupation with the 
Soviet threat predominates and dictates the 
need to loan towards the US. However, as 
China grows In strength and confidence^ 
kfcqfs leaders may find ft possible, even de¬ 
sirable, to oppose US end Soviet influence 
Internationally on a more equal basis, whllo 
not necessarily sacrificing other productive 
a spects of its relations with die US. 

41 In sum, ft appears that tha SlnoSoofet 
reliitbnahip, totals it will oontbma to moot 
through carping digress of tombn, 1$ wore 
Ukaly to mow toward lamnad tanalan than 
toward toar. In timet the cumulative oost of 
years of tenstoo and military preparodneM arc 
likely to predispose the loaders in both Peking 
and Moscow toward less risky, more controlled 
forms of co m p e tition. The baslo national an¬ 
tagonism Is Italy to remain as deep es ever, 
but rather than remain poised indefinitely on 
the brink of military confrontation, both 
parties are more Italy lo seek a new relation- 
drip in which the differences are mu ted, the 
virulent debates withdrawn from international 
forums, and third parties p rev e nted from ex¬ 
ploiting their conflict Poking and hfmoow 
have bed many years to assess the potent tide 
of tholr rivalry. After Mao, both parties will 
probably seek to cut tin costs and reduce the 
risks by moving the competition into safer 
realms. 

44 A mow bagond Umitod accommoda¬ 
tions to a §mMm and durabla r approcho - 
mant—cm in which there is a renewal of 
broad collaboration and perhaps reinstate- 
ment of the affiance—seems out of the qoe»> 
tion in the near term and highly unlikely in this 
decode. This Is ao not only because of all the 
factors which argue for continued contention, 
but became any mafor amelioration of the 


contest (with its attendant implications of 
threat for the non-communist world) would 
jeopardize cadi side's policies and Inves tm e n ts 
in the West 

45. A fundamental change from the prment 
relationship would bo Ukely ooly If there were 
a dramatic turnover in leadenhlp in Moscow 
or Poking (which is highly unlikely), or if 
either party or both came to see new and 
significant threats from the non-oomnnmist 
world. It is difficult at this time to conceive 
of a threat of such proportions as to cause 
the communist adversaries to set aside their 
differences. Presumably, it would have to in¬ 
volve a threatening move by the US and tome 
of its allies or the e m e rge nc e of a militaftad 
and aggressive Japan. The U8 action wmld 
have to be seen In Moscow and PekiL^ as 
distinctly warlike; the souring of the present 
dftonte would not likely serve as sufficient 
motivation. 

IV. WORLD IMPLICATIONS OF 
POSSIBLE CHANGES ftl 
SNO-SOVIET RELATIONSHIP 

War 

4& War b etween the USSR and China 
would, of course, have global repercumkms. 
Assuming the Soviets were the a gg res s or , 
initial world reaction would be one of awe 
at Soviet bol dn em and ruthlessnem, and fear 
that a process bad been set fat train which 
might soon result in severe instability and 
disruption throughout Europe, the Middle 
East, and Aria-~lf not in time in a third 
World War. The attention of the nations, in¬ 
dividually and in conceit, would be focused 
oo limiting the arena of conflict and, ulti¬ 
mately, discouraging any Soviet effort to pur¬ 
sue maximum goals vh h -vit China. 

47. In tto case of a Soviet dimming miokar 
itriko, it would be fanpomihle to restore scy¬ 
thing rerembliag the status quo onto, hence 
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difficult to foresee any wflHngna* on tho 
Chinese side to set aside their outrage and 
diacttts a settlement Thus, thane would be 
tho p rospect that military action at some level 
would continue following tho initial nuclear 
strike. 

48. Virtually every nation would look to 
the US as the only possible leader in any 
effort to remain die Russians, mollify the 
Chinese, and halt the shooting war. While 
China would have tho sympathy of much of 
tho world, there would be little sentiment 
favoring US military intervention on Poking's 
behalf. But noHhsr would a portnro of rigorous 
neutrality on the port of the US meet approval. 
Bather, the US would be exp ected to take 
a firm line against the aggrasror, provide re¬ 
assurance to other nations against poarible 
Soviet intimidation, and take the lead in mo¬ 
bilising world efforts to contain and end the 
conflict Few nations outside of NATO would 
ease to Join the US in assuming a conspicuous 
posture in oppos i tion to Soviet ambitions; 
communist leaders in Eastern Europe and 
East Asia would be especially reticent 

40. If Washington were successful in a 
peace effort, much goodwill aad respect would 
accrue to the US. On die other hand, even If it 
ended quickly, the Sino-Soviet co nfli ct would 
initiate a period of generalised fear and dis¬ 
ruption, clearly ravening the present trend 
toward dfoate among the powers and pre¬ 
occupation with economic g ro w th and social 
change among the smaller nations. The arms 
race would be given impetus all along the 
Sino-Soviet periphery. Japan, India, and Israel, 
among othen, would think more seriously 
about achieving nuclear deterrent capabilities. 
US allies in East Asia and Western Europe 
would expend more funds on weaponry and 
draw closer to established alliances with the 
US. The US would come under heavy proc ure 
from friends and allies to expand its own mili¬ 
tary programs. 


KoppfDCfiMnnr 

50. Global reaction to the hypothesized 
Sino-Soviet reconciliation would bo heavily 
contingent on its causa If reconciliation were 
to eome about as a co mm unist response to 
US policies or actions (initiated perhaps in 
collaboration with the Japanese) which ap¬ 
peared to mcnaco Russian and Chinese inter¬ 
ests, the new Sino-Soviet unity would prob¬ 
ably bo seen as essentially defensive and 
probably of limited durability (La, subject to 
rapid erosion onee the prawned US threat 
had receded). But, to the Interim, most world 
leaders would focus on peacekeeping efforts 
and would try to avoid giving offense to either 
side, especially If events s eemed to be head¬ 
ing toward a dangerous great-power con¬ 
frontation. 

If die reconciliation had emerged, inde¬ 
pendently of actions by other powers—( a, 
mainly as a co nse q u e n ce of arrangements be¬ 
tween Moscow and Peki ng - w orl d concerns 
would have a different focus. The geopolitical 
reality of a unified c ommun is t bloc, dominat¬ 
ing die Eurasian landmass and for stranger 
than before , would be htfimiriatfng- ■ even if 
iwwm p aiihfl by bloc protestations of peaceful 

n —4 *- Hll Mil -—- 

roan* 

BL The world would probably return to a 
form of bipolarity. The US would be viewed 
as the only possible leader of a reco n s titat ed 
military and political cou n t er we igh t to com¬ 
munist power, though Western Europe and 
Japan, for m o ng er than BO years ago, would 
be modi more I m porta n t components of any 
rebuilt security structure. WM1' a few Third 
wona mmrnm nngnt sobk tccuniy nmm 
anticipated Sino-Soviet p re ssures in affirma¬ 
tions of neutrality, many more would move 
closer to the US and seek Its protect io n. There 
would be deep concern, especially in Asia 
and die Middle Eari, that the US might not 
be as responsive to the security needs of small 
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and r emote states as k was during the cold 
war. 

53. But whether the world would then turn 
back into a period of tensions and troubles 
reminiscent of the cold war at its wont would 
depend not only on the power and purpose of 
the renascent communist aDlanco but also on 
Its needs. Certainly some of the Soviet and 
Chinese leaders, no longer constrained by 
thoir own rivalries, would be drawn initially 
toward harsh and expansionist foreign policies. 
They would wish to use the fact of thoir re¬ 
newed collaboration—and the imago of aug¬ 
mented co mmu nist strength—to extort con¬ 
cessions from other p o w ers, especially those 
on tho bloc's periphery. But there would be 
some sobering second thoughts in both capi¬ 
tals. The actual sMtgio balance between die 
two opposing sides, East and West, would 
not necesnrily be altered appreciably by the 
Joining of Soviet and Chinese f orce s in a new 
alliance. This would depend essentially on 
when the Joining took place—it will be some 
yoors before the Chinese can deploy an inter¬ 
continental force in any great strength — and 
what the level of opposing Western forces 
happens to be at that time. Moreover, some 
of the imperatives which have brought both 
Moscow and Peking into postures of de¬ 
tente—notably the requirement for high- 
quality imports from the West—would sur¬ 
vive even complete Sino-Soviet reconciliation. 
Finally, even fat the best of circumstances, 
Sino-Soviet reconciliation would not (could 
not) erase mutual distrust or cHmtnato the 
legitimate fear in both capitals that the new 
confederacy was perhaps destined to bo short¬ 
lived. 

Limited Impronmnnt in Relations 

51 A limited improvement in Sino-Soviet 
relations, of itself, would not imply a con¬ 
current unwillingness to do business with the 
West Particularly in the economic sphere, 


Moscow and Peking would remain Interested 
in a continuing interchange of trade and tech¬ 
nology with the U8, Western Europe, and 
Japan. In a tftuation in which tho two com¬ 
munist powers were giving less priority to 
scoring points against die other, it might bo 
possible to conduct debate and negotiations 
on certain international issues without die dis¬ 
ruptive effects of Sino-Soviet polemics. 

55 There would be advene effects. The 
US might find die Chinese, even If not anxious 
to reverse courses of notion already under¬ 
taken, less eager to improve the relationship 
and less prone to accept the mainten a nce of 
the US military presence In die Far East It 
might also find the Soviets, reassured about 
their C hi nese flank, more willing to co m pe te 
with the US and less concerned about de¬ 
tente in Europe - fe e ling freer, perhaps, to 
raise their price or perhaps to Jettison this 
pohey altogether if it were not producing die 
desired gates. 

50. Other powers might find some of die 
underlying as s um ptions of their policies sub¬ 
ject to erosion as weH Japan would find its 
room for maneuver between the USSR end 
China much more limited, and its activities 
In South Korea, Taiwan, and So uth e ast Asia 
opposed by both countries. India an*! Pakistan 
wouM fare reduced support from diefr reqpeo- 
tive communist patrons. Hanot and Pyongyang 
would find k more difficult to play Moscow 
and Peking off agrinst one another. In short, 
me prannes Deiuna tne prepsm assgpiEssm ok 
major powers might have to be revised. In¬ 
deed, die most significant result of any impor¬ 
tant reduction of die Sino-Soviet gap might be 
the apprehensions generated internationally 
that something approaching full-scale Sino- 
Soviet rapprochement was in the wind. Such 
concerns would stimulate interest in regen 
orating alliances with the US and could, te 
certain c ir c um st an ces, increase vesktance to 
further ddtente efforts among Western leaden. 
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CHINA'S STRATEGIC ATTACK PROGRAMS 

KEY JUDGMENTS 

China’s programs to develop and deploy nuclear weapons have 
slowed since 1971, probably reflecting 

—a shifting of national economic priorities to emphasize agricul¬ 
ture and basic industry coinciding with diminished influence 
of the military in policy circles since the fall of Lin Piao 

—a changed perception of dm strategic e n v ir o nm ent resulting 
from some combination of: a) Chine's acquisition of a modest 
but credible nuclear retaliatory capability against the USSR, 
b) improved relations with the US, and c) perceived constraints 
on the USSR due tp Soviet deten t e with the US. 

China now has a force of about 130 nuclear delivery vehicles— 
half missiles and half bombers. Its s toc kp il e of nuclear weapons is 
probably sufficient for dm missiles, though perhaps not for all 
tbo bombers. These systems have the range to hit US forces and bases 
in Asia as well as targets in the eastern USSR but cannot attack the 
continental US. China’s force suffers from a number of vulnerabilities, 
but hu achieved a measure of survivability through concealment; 
mobility, and hardening. 

Chinas present objective probably is to obtain a token nodear 
capability to strike die USSR west of die Urals sad the continental US. 

—It will gain a token capability to strike European Russia when 
Its limited-range ICBM becomes operational, possibly late this 
year or, more likely, in 1975. 
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—It b developing two missile systems that could strike the con* 
tinental US: a) a full-range ICBM that will not be operational 
before 1977, and, given the present pace of development, prob¬ 
ably not until 1979 or later; b) a submarine-launched ballistic 
missile system that will not be operational before 1978 at the 
earliest, and probably will be later. 1 

Over the longer term, Peking almost certainly will seek to deploy 
a stranger deterrent force against the US and the USSR. It is also 
reasonable to expect China to strengthen its regional deterrent and 
to increase its options for responding to limited nuclear attack. 

Assuming a continuation of present trends, which appears likely, 
China by 1960 may have some 120 m toiler and weQ over 100 bombers 
for delivery of nuclear weapons against p e rip heral targets, including 
those in the USSR, and a few, say six, ICBMs end one or two nuclear 
m iss i le submarines for use against the US as well as the USSR. Such 
a force would confer on China a somewhat improved capability to 
deter nuclear attack by tha USSR and. for the first time, an ability to 
strike the continental US. 

In the less likely event that China makes acc el erated p rogres s , it 
might have some 30 ICBMs and four nuclear missile submarines by 
I960. Such a force would si g nif i can tly improve Chinas deterrent pos¬ 
ture against both the US and USSR.* 

a r« Ik. paarm «l Mmar «t Nml bullanc m Ow i*MMW *a pmi a. 
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CUm'i undoes iwpoo y o ym have 

IMy that China wll only nodoahijr fan- 
prove Its regional nuclear strike capability 
over the next few years end probably wtil 
not deploy foD-range ICBMs or a hattstlo 
afariU.sebuMufae be fo r e the late ltXk 

Farpa Developroeet FoUcy. The ganaml on- 
D8V Of CM nowoowii nigpnwi DM mnumcd 
Of national-level pofacy ded a ton e , and not 

.—*-—»--i —t.■ — »-* ... ii j<—t — 

wH/ secnrai proosem wm moivianai pee* 
^ent B e gin n ing In 1871, and roughly coin- 
cfafiag with the purge of Lin Flab and the 

of the military fa the government, China** 

agriculture and bade Industry and away from 
mflkasy procurement China's present leader-' 
dip may behave that devbtfng a greater, 
faare of r e so u r ces to basic liuliiitry and per¬ 
haps to research and dev el o pment would oon* 
tribute more to China's national r w over 
the .long ran than pouring largo resource s Into 
the'production of obs o lescen t aircraft and 
first-generation mlirilas. 


homes several yean hence ere stitt m ov fa g 
ahead, although for the moot part s l owly 
for mrempfay the programslo de v e l op rofid- 
propeBant asfasflos and a bellbtlo mlssde sub¬ 
marine and the eoufltroctlQo of fNdftlae for the 
p roduction of nuclear materials and far Bad) 

j._ -. i— s --•»-* 

me quo nano, programs wuuti couio yrosu 
quick hut faulted Improvements iu China's 
nuclear weapons p ost u re are l a ngnhhlng - 
tha "*> »* ■"■ far the fanHed-iamee I3JOOO- 
3JOO am ) CSS-X-3 ICBM mi Hm TU-16 

The decisions to move ahead more sl owly 
with programs far nuclear farces p ro ba bly 
reflect a change fa the Chfacaa p e r cep ti on 
of the strategic env ir o nmen t, resulting fan 
soom oomhinatloo of: (a) China' s a c qulri tion 
of a m od es t but credible n uclea r iotaliaiory 
capability egalnst the USSR, (b) U nprov ed 
relations with the US, and (c) perceived con¬ 
straintson the USSR due to Soviet detent e 
with tho US. 
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Amt Form. China's nuclear strike force 
has from sllghdy over the past two to three 
yean hot tts oo mp ori tt oo remains unchanged. 
Then and now the Chinese have a eapafati&y 
for nuclear strike by mtafot and bootee alt 
around the periphery of China at d is t an ce s up 
to 1,090 nm. While most of thb capability has 
a strategic orientation, some of it is Intended 
for a theater su pport role wlthla China's 
borders. At the present time, the Chinese are 
estimated to have ope ra tio n al: 


—about 00 TU-10 Jet medium bombers, 
cepthfe of delivering mi cle e r bombs, 
with an operating radius of 1£5Q om and 
deployed at four airfields. 

—possibly a few nuclear-armed IL-28 Jet 
Ugh bombers, with an operating radius 
of 970 nm. 
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China's present s to ckp il e of nudear weap. 
ons Is probably sufficient for all to opera¬ 
tional mtollet, though perhaps for only a por¬ 
tion of the bombers. 

Presently deployed Chines e missiles have a 
capability to strike all US bases and allie? on 
the periphery of China, most of them can 
strike Soviet targets east of the Urals. The 
TU-10S can icech s om e what beyond the sum 
areas, though their capabilities to penetrate 
neavuy ueieim &wt juvici uugers are run- 
lied. The ILrtts could attack Soviet targets 
dose to the border, and oould also reuch Korea 
and Taiwan and, with s taging hem points 
dose to the border, northern lean in the 
rnuppuies mm wom^f ok mMxwk yiwuibl 

Sumvabtty. The Chinese have attempted 
to achieve survivability of their nudear de- 

mobdlty, and hardening^ Mlsrile unto are de¬ 
ployed either In a f c m h n oM I e mode, moving 
from garrisons to temporarily occupied. Incon¬ 
spicuous field sites, or at fixed soft stem with 
tumlels to p rotect wrist Jes and essential eqdp- 
‘ ment but with unprotected launch pads. 
Camouflage and other means are used ex¬ 
tensively tp^conceal the l oca ti on s of these 
launch areat/There me indications that some 
further deployme n t of the CSS-0 IHB14 may 
be In the scmfmobile mode. lY ov ts fon s for the 
rjr.hmbility of Chinese bombers are not as 
extens i ve as dune for the missile farce. 
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Ch i na* View el Thaftr Deterrent The 
Chinese probably believe that they have ac¬ 
quired a mode* but nonetheless credible 
nuclear retaliatory capability against the 
USSR. At the same time, it is dear that they 
realize that thetar force 'remains vulnerable 
in important respect s . 

—They are working on a phased-array 
radar nort h west of Peking, bat pr es entl y 
have no effective means of detecting the 
approach of hostile baOlsde mlariles. 

— Redundant, hardened strategic com¬ 
munications for the missile force ere 
under construction, but arc not complete 
as a nationwide system. 

— Reaction time for present mteOe forces 
Is several hoars. The Chinese may be 
looking to future systems to give them 

China must also be aware that its prese n t 
ability to det er nu clea r attack the 

threat of nuclear retaliation would be marginal 
if the stakes were high. 

— In the case of the Soviet Union, it de- 
pends on Soviet fears for the security 
of some few dries in. Siberia end the 
Soviet Par East, and per ha ps on Soviet 
uncertainty about IRBM deployment in 
w e s tern China which might be within 
range of some dries in the Urals. 


—In the erne of the US, It rests on US 
fears for the security of a few US bases 
and cities of allies in the Far East 

Chfoese Coils The scale and variety of foie 
midear and missile d eve l opment and produc¬ 
tion facilities that China has e s tablished indi¬ 
cate that Pelting's ultimate objective is to build 
a strategic nuclear capability befitting a ma¬ 
jor power. There is no reason to believe, how¬ 
ever, diet Peking aspires to match the ca- 
paUbdes of US and Soviet nbdear forces. 
When co nsi d er ed in relation to US and Soviet 
programs, Chinese strategic programs repre¬ 
sent a mall effoit The pace of the Chinese 
effort, moreover, is slow and deliberate, and 
pr ogra ms are undertaken with an economy of 
means, reflecting tote d Chinese resources. 

China’s present objective probably is to ob¬ 
tain a token nuclear capability to strike the 
USSR west of the Urals and the continental 
US. Over the logger term, Peking almost 
certainly will seek to build a force of nuclear 
delivery vehicles that, will be a s tronge r de¬ 
terrent to nuclear attack by cither the US 
or the USSR. It Is also reasonable to aspect 
that China will attempt to Improve and some- 
wbat expand its regional and th e at er nuclear 
capability, both to strengthen its regfonal de- 
tenent and to increase Its options forrespond- 
mg v lamina nucicu r mm. 

Prospe cts for MaJor Systems. The Chinese 
may acquire a United capability to strike So¬ 
viet targets west of the Urals, possibly starting 
in late 1974 but more likely In 1975. By then, 
they pay have co mp l et ed two of the throe 
silos in the field now befog built for the 
CSS-X-3. An initial operational capability 
(IOC) for foe CCS-X-3 in late 1974 or 1975 
would also re q ui r e either an early resumption 
of flight testing or that the Chinese be satis- 
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fled wfth the very limited flight test p rogr am 
eooomptished be fo re 187L While the missile 
could possi bly reach Moscow 

it could not reach US targets ex¬ 
cept tor a portion of Alaska and several US 
bases in the mid-Pidfic, indnding Guam. 
These Is no evidence of preparations for 
further CSS-X-3 deployment 

The Chinese have no capability to attack 
the continental US directly and are unlikely 
to attain one for several yean. The foll-range 
(7,000 na) CSS-X-4 ICBM now under de¬ 
velopment could not be operational uulil 1977 
|a the earliest 


In their most 

recent test of the CSS-X-4, the Chinese at¬ 
tempted to use it to orbit n satellite^ which 
could mean that the current priority of the 
CSS-X-4 program is its application as a large 
spa c e booster. 

The other system under development by 
China that could (My threaten the con¬ 
tinental US is the ballistic missile submarine. 
Construction of one or more such units is 
probably under way, and the lead hull might 
be launched this year or not The missile 
for the system probably will be a two-stage 
solid-propellant SLUM, com p arable fu step 
to tha early US Mari, and probably capab le 
of delivering a nuclear warhead to a range of 
some 1,500 to ZfiOO on. Flight terting of such 
a missile has not yet begun, and probably will 
take at least three years. Therefore, even if 
test firings begin toon, the missile is unlikely 
to be ready for system Integration with the 
first operational SSBN before mid-1977. Al¬ 
lowing for a minimum of six months for full 
Integration of the system, the earliest IOC 
date would be 1978. But in view of China's 
lack of experience in the flight testing of 
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eotid-propeBeot systems, IOC might be con¬ 
siderably later.* 

Prospects for Future Forces. Under alterna¬ 
tive assumptions , Chinese prospect s are as¬ 
sessed as follows; 

— If the Chinese show tittle more urgency 
rod no greater rate of development and 
deployme n t progres s over the not sev¬ 
eral years than in the past few years, 
they may have by 1980 some 120 mis¬ 
siles and well over 100 bombe r s for use 
against pe ri pheral targets, inducting 
those in the USSR, but only a few, say 6, 
ICBMs and one or two SSBNs capable 
of attacking the US. 

—If the yVneto make accelerated progress 
in the development of intercontinental 
systems and second-generation regional 
s ystems, rod shiftresources to hasten 
tbdr deployment, by 1980 they might 
have a regional force of about the same 
size as abovc^ but qua lit a ti vely Improved, 
rod some 30 ICBMs and about four 
SSBNs capable of attacking the US. 

The firet p ro j ection is a better reflection of 
Chi n ese performance to date and we have 
no present basis for predicting any marked Im¬ 
provement It would mean that by 1980 China 
would have somewhat improved its capability 

•The Dimeter ef Naval faftsDtemce, Department of 
tbs Navy, believes that Odea's submarine lewnrhod 
ballistic mMfe p sp se appeam to have mode at*-, 
atffcaat p wp m during dm past year. Tmtlng o! 

:i. — *-- —»- . «—»- - * . M J . * .» 

an efscDon er munce^aaes uatsue seBai m tnc 
FM C-dase aub mariee ap p aren t fr has been eat- 
ducted. Soma laad-basad ftmtieg of a SUM could 
bans oc cur red 

If submarine 

tftriapbegfta soon and proceed amootiuy and the SSBN 
is Isnnch e d this year as e ap e c tad, the SLBM/SSBN 
system could reach IOC in lefts 1970. A mom Mealy 
IOC would be by add-1977. 
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to defer oudeer attack by thr USSR by 
W rt u i of: 



■«. ib MMiyeocy itriki cqptbOtty i jpjto 
tofen la the Far East by one or two 
idattvdy ^vulnerable SSBNs; 

—a token and vulnerable capability to 
strike targets fan European Russia with 
a handful of ICBMs la sHosl 

The In te r co ntin ental strike element of this 
fbroe would bast conferred oa China for die 
first time the abffity to strike the co n ti nen ta l ' 
U3L This would base considerable political aad 
psyuwloglcal value. But the ICBM force 
would be small and vulnerable aad only the 
SLBMs would r epresent a survlvable retake* 
tory force, aad then only for short p eriods. - 

la the less Kkdy event diet China makes pe* 
oetenueu progress f& uie q ewJU|e uciH. or 
t c rcb n t faent al systems aad second-generation 
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regional mtaflo systems, dm Chinese ly IQflO 
could have a significant capability to deter 
aoclear attack by the USSR—a capability that 
the Chinese could fed fairly confident would 
deter Soviet nuclear attack union tho stakes 
were very high. This Imp roved detsneat pot* 
tare would be based principally on China's 
cipaadod ICBM force soma 30 ICBMs fa 
rifae, a force probably large enough for enured 
retaliation largo populated ureas In 

European R us s ia 

This number of ICBMs would abo Im prove 
Chino's deterrent poeftfon wsus the UR 
Moreover, with four n ucl ea r submarines, due* 
lug periods of ten sio n China anight be able 
to keep ooe or two nuclear missile su bmarin es 
on panel la the North Pacific from wfaaso they 
could strike targets la the US. 4 . 


•The. aueot Prfwui ledsue Aspwr.>> 
to ft thad a h i m i ffw t zhmM 

the In tolwhiL A lUi J face ttfc wedd mcatnti 
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Projections of Chine's Strategic Nuclear Delivery Force 
one 130-74 compand with NIE 130 - 73 ) 


Last Year's Projection 
for 1978 



Present Status 

Likely Lett Likely 

Modants 

Mora 

Moat 

1074 Ccntlnaatlon ol Accoloraisd 

prograss 

rapid 

rapid . 

praaar 

Key Milestones 

d Hands drrdoprwaat 

Mtf epOJffltMl 


prograss: prograss: 
baianead intarcontinantaf 

amphasis amphasis 

IOC of llmited-fanos ICBM 
IOC of fun-range ICBM 

1975 1975 

1074 

1974 

1974 

1979 1977 

1977 

1976 

1976 

IOC of $L8M a 

1979 1975 

1977 

1977 

1977 

IOC of aoHd-propaflant 
MR/IR8M 

1979 1978 

1978 

1977 

1976 


■ MlaaHaa eaptfclsof rsaehiftfl US: futt-ranga ICBMs and SLBMs 

■ MtssSos eapcbto of reaching only Aslan and SovM targets. Inducing BnWtad-rengs ICBMs 

■ Bombers capablo ol reselling only Aslan and Sovlot targats: TU-iea and wi daa r aqu lp pad IL-3ff» 
MOTE: Art Bart raprstam MfA Mm ol nogwi a# aacartalafy aadsr ao srsfad coadWong. 
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L NUCLEAR FORCE DEVELOPMOT 
POUCY 

L CUn's plans to crate a endear force, 
at cvldrad by analysis of Its d evel op 

a dedrion was made at an early date to con- 
castrate WHilly os dcvdopta| aad deploying 
aa quickly as pomibk a mterik Cocoa with a 
capability against pe rip heral targets that 
would co n s titut e the beginn i n gs ol a detenu s ! 
agates! attack by the US aad its afltos, or any 
potential adversary. The d eve l opment effort 
was based mostly os the aid provided by the 
USSR before the StofrSovlet spttt is 1980L 

progr am aad the rodhnentary nature ol 
China's te c hn i ca l aad Industrial barn at the 
time, dais was aa ambiti o ns un de rta ki ng . 
Nonetheless, It appears to have succeeded, 
Thera Is god evidence now that a limited 
number ol nuckarcpdpped CSS-1 MRBMs 
aad soma Soviet SS4-type short-range bal- 
Ustfo missiles (SRBMs) were deployed by the 
andofl966. 

2. By the nrfd-198fctlM Chinese had begun 
to prepare lor the nert phase ol their plan 
for endear , f orc es . This phase coincided with 
a sharp rise la Sfaao-Sovict tendon aad with a 
period when China's military ertabMihment 
was is po E ti ca l asocodancy. Ha obj ecti ve dur¬ 
ing this period, apparently, was to spud 
China's minimal regional d eterre nt and to 
achieve a me asu r e ol strategic deterrence 
against both the US and the Soviet Union. 
Starting In the m id-1980s, the Chloese con¬ 
siderably expanded tbdr R&D and production 
facilities. The effort p rogre sse d t hr ou g hout 
the second hall ol the 1980s despite the serious 
turmoil created by the Cultural Revolution, 
suggesting that it had high priority and some 
degree ol Immunity from the political situa- 


T OP junu 


boo. Bjr the «Hjr 1971b, CSS-1 d tp lnyma rt 
bad been expanded, tbaCSS-S XRBM bad been 
developed aad Initially deployed, testing ol 
the technically rimflar aad longer tango CSS- 
X4 (which could reach west ol the Urals) 
had started, and the fiat two Chinese earth 

testing o! a huge folkaoge ICBM, the CSS- 
X-4, also begui to this daw period, and the 
feundatfora warn kid for a major mbd-pro- 
prikn^pragram, Inchufoig dw development ol 

3. The pattern ol Chfoa's progress tow ard 
an In terconti n ental nuclear strike capability 
and an enhanced is^onal deterrent force b^ 
gan to change to a marked way la 197L 

—After November 1971, there were no fur¬ 
ther test launches o£ the CSS-X-3 ICBM. 

wonc'ou qbw op eraoun a r suoe sur 
the CSS-X4, begun In 1989 and 107<l 
con done d et a sbi? pace. So for as we 
. know,' no others were started. 

—After a s uccessf u l test in September 1971, 
the CSS-X-4 fufl-raago ICBM was test- 
knnehed onoa In 1972 and twice in 1973, 


— After 1971, no additional fired l a un ch 
sites for the CSS-2 were started, although 
work continued at fixed sites already 

• under construction. 

— China's progr am to devefop aa SLBM 
continued to make-steady, gradual prog¬ 
ress bid the program has moved more 
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iMf tbaa ex pe cte d and flight tewing 
of is SLBM still hat not occurred. 

—Chiu's pr oduction of the TU-16 strategic 
bomber began to de cline from the rati 
of about two aircraft per month in 1971 
to one per month in 1972 and then was 
suspended in 1973. 

—Production of 1L-28 ttgbt bombers began 
to decline from a high of about five per 
month in 1971 to a current rata of two 
per month. 

4. A year ago it seemed possible that the 
doer p wprn in some programs was a phase 
and that alter a time ell or most programs 
would now forward rapidly. Ibis has not 
occ ur red and ft to now dear that the strength 
levels proje ct ed for Chiu's strategic forces In 
NIE 134-73 will not be achieved. That Esti¬ 
mate Indicated that by mtd-1973, as su min g 
m od era te ptog tess , Chiu might have Some 149 
missrtif and u equal number of TU-16 bomb¬ 
ers Cor use against peripheral targets, includ¬ 
ing those to the USSR, as well as some 15 
tCBMs and ou or two SSBNs for use against 
the US. 1 It now append that by nrfd-1978, the 
Chinese capability Is Bhely to frfl short of even 
this moderate improvement In their forces. 

& Although technical or propnmrude rea¬ 
sons can be adduced to all cases to explain 
each program's termination or limited prog¬ 
ress, the overall pattern suggests the Influence 
of more general, national-level ec o n o mi c and 

w ffnrriL A Ait fa 

ssuepe g a cn i fi i aiio mooed, umiv ® wiijoieo 
from China's econo mi c policy debates and 
from developments to nonstrateglc military 
programs that 1971 was a turning point for the 
country's overall defense weapons policy. 

•NIE 134-79, Chtoa’i Strategic Attack Pragma^ 
dated 7 Jam 1973. TOP SECRET 




37 (Continued...) 


Unnivi djrWIB JUIUIJf 


SL It Is dear that to 1971, roughly cotoddlng 
with the purge of Defense Minister Lto Plao 
ana % nurooer munary ^nocuues ok me 
Politburo, n a tio nal economic priorities were 
shifted to give more priority to apiculture and 
basic industry, apparently to some extent at 
the expen se of military procurement During 
1971 there was a debate over the allocation of 
reso u rce s between the steel and electronics 
industries which was probably partly related 
to defense issues. After the frit of Defense 
Minister Lin Plao, a national e co n o mic plan¬ 
ning conference was held in bite 1971 and 
early 1972 to review the sh o rtc o min gs of pest 
policies. Littk is known of any derisions made 
at tha co nferen ce, but a loag-range policy cm- 
pharfring the primacy of agriculture and the 
need for ind us try to support apiculture baa 
been to effect since. 

7. In 1972 and 1973, Industrial p ro duct io n 

cohttoued to' at abou t* 8. pe r c ent per 

year and certain sectors—petroleum, fertiliser, 
steel, end transportation—grew at even higher 
rates. During this same period, several mfli- 
«j programs, m mtmmwM m w o m sxresegic 
programs alreacly not e d, slowed perce ptibly. 
Examples are military aircraft production and 
destroy e r construction. Not aS programs 
slowed and indeed we have noted Increases 
to co n ventional submarine and tank produc¬ 
tion. In some cases technical aa opposed to 
policy decisions may explain die de c rease In 
activity. Nevertheless it seems dear that a 

at a time when die other sectors to C hine s e 
Industry were expanding—a trend which im¬ 
plies that priorities had drifted. 

8. A policy review to late 1972 led to China's 
purchase during 1973 of L2 bilBoa dollars* 
worth of whole industrial plants from the 
Wert, the first such massive imports sfoee the 
fm sa ti o n of Soviet aid. These plant im ports 
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Handle via 


Control Systems Unity 


11 


appear to supplement rather then replace on¬ 
going domesti c touai t m s nt prognat. There 
hat alto bean some incr ease in weap on#- 
ra la ted Imports bat net on the tame scale. 
Has, developments of the part year in China's 

• - . - m. —a.— i. — »- _ A 

u i pu i i pun cy lemmrw wm nnpresnon mas a 
relative shift hr rtsoorces and omph a rii from 
militasy to civ ilian Indnstvias has •o tfp uned 
tinea late 197L Neverth eles s, ft is not possible 
to detannine whether there has bean any shift 
of priorities or w so ni ces within the military 
between ge neral pnrpoae Coreas and strategic 
f o rc es . 

ft Within the strategle weapons category, 
developments during the pest year seam to in¬ 
dicate that certain prognms which could yield 


large r es o u rces tote the prod u ctio n of obso¬ 
lescent aircraft and fiat-generation rated m. 
The CMnrse may have judged that while they 
could moderately improve the capabilities of 
their regioaal nodear forces, they ^ted no hope; 

Sea hfiaA neae 

Owr w iws Qcuwy 

systems in modes and numbers suffident to e»- 
tabfish a crsdibh. retaliatory capability against 
Eutopeen BussLl They may behav e that fb- 

9jmn ww ft Ww p?wpftB% Of P Or» 

storing theft capabdftiei against the USSR. 
Improved relations wfth the US may have 
rein f orced CMaa's techn i cal and e c o n o m i c 
reasons for not moving rapidly to deploy in¬ 
tercontinental ratedo systems. Moreover, the 
PRC jead:rdrfp may have come to be h ave 
that the retahatory capability they hod already 


significant 


hi Chfna’s 


ahead, althoagh for the most poet sl owly. For 
otempls^ the c o n s tru ction of fedlitfas'for. the 
production of nu d s er materials and for re- 


Asia together with US-USSR 
cr eas ed the USSIfr option for 
attack on 


search.and development of drirapt end air¬ 
craft engines Is proceeding steadtty, and work 
co ntinues on programs to develop aohd-propel- 
jantmfasiles end a ballistic mtefle submarine. 


ft THE STATUS AND pfltECTION OP 
FORCES AMO PROGRAMS 

The SUM Fore* 


On the other hand, programs w hi ch could 
yieia qmcic Due relatively mm tea improve¬ 
ments in China's nuclear weapons post ur e 
seem to be languishing. These Include initial 
operational deployment of the CSS-X-3 sys¬ 
tem, and the TU-I0 pro duc tio n prog ram . 

10. China't fsiluro to move forward br istly 
with aircraft production and missile deploy¬ 
ment programs could bo doe lost as much to 
strategic considerations as to technical and 


1L During the past year, for the fiat time 
since 190ft an SRBM unit was observed de¬ 
ployed at a field la unch site. The unit was 
observed at Mn-chtoyen in north-central 
China, a location enabllag ft to covin potential 
ro ut es within China by an Invader moving 
through SfaiHang or ftom Mongolia. (Sea 
Figure L) Althoagh SRBM equipment hod 
been observed at a few mtetio-ielated tostaUa- 
tions In China sin oe 19 9ft their locations ap- 


beheve that devoting a greater share of re¬ 
sources to baric Industry and perhaps to re¬ 
search and development would contribute 
more to China's national power than pouring 


ment of the system. The more r e cen t evidence 
suggests that the C hine s e have had a few 
SRBMs operationally deployed since the early 
1960s. 


TOP SECRET 
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Handle via 


Control Syit e wi Jointly 


H|ml 

CMmm Missile Halts with a Theater Support Hols 



MX03 OA 




IS. Wo do not know how many SB3Mt 
units an deployed—perhaps only a law. 

It 

it unlikely that any new SRBM units were . 
fo rmed after later generation missiles became 
available and, since there Is no evidence that 
the system is still In production, additional 
deployment is unlikely. The total force prob¬ 
ably does not exceed 10 launchers. 




• Al ssttaatad mao* Is this Estimate ate aprami 
la tarns al a smetattae tarth (NHE). 


'70P a 9E6REI 
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The CSS-1 Perce 

13. Although kbnohelean t ted ean> 
bersoma mfariW l yrtan with flow reacti o n 
rime, the CSS-1 appear* likely to remain la 
China’s I nventory lor strati more yean at 
least Two launches were co ndu c te d recently 
from the Sboang-ch'eng-tzu Mlssflt Test 
Range, the fint since December 1971. Their 
purpose probably was to tert operational craw 
p rofici ency and mlsill o system reliability. Pro¬ 
duction d the CSS-1 may have ended In 
1970. The deployed for c e now some 2040 
launchers probably has not I nc reased since 
1972 it the latest 

Tltoatod Ch—lattice sad folwum el 
the Cg-t Ijadton gm» MhO» Mtib* 


ioc . .net 



13 

r --* — - WiMieem memys 

uonvrof niyNwiii juauijf 


14 Thera h some evldenoe that part of the 
CSS-1 force is being r el o cat e d for use pri¬ 
marily la a theater support role.* 


The CSS-2 Force 

15. During the past year, deployme n t ol 
China's CSS-2 IRBM system co ntin u e d at 
a measu red, deliberate rate. Soon 30-35 
l a unchcn arc estimated to be operational now. 
About five launchers are known to have been 



•The CSU has asm beta testM to a nags 
«f mis tkaa skoal 1,380 aa^ aqah al aaC to mas 
1.400 miWIE* AhhsadUhh Uk Asrtsl fas IIBII 
rases— 1£00 to 3^000 on- 4hs aasutolallto skoal 
tks CSS-ITt ck sf sctori rt ka learn open tks pmrtity 
dm a could flr to at lea* 1*800 oca, as n Is eo»> 
ddend aa MM, 

'Thai b, Car upki u to a gabst akOdy toad 
.larfets appathif tka opcndoai at aaawy ka^ 

v^aTiaoteu Su^m*a° S l^r 2 «rhm tactical 
oa ia appoit ol froood faces wkick an la dkset 
cantoct aa may. ' 


*701' Jtuiu 
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Handle via Control Systems Jointly 


brought to operational status daring the past same period 
year abo ut average for the program. 


10L The present slow rate of deployment 
suggests tnat the Chineae do not intend to in¬ 
crease the size of the CSS-2 1RBM force sig¬ 
nificantly. Some further expansion of the force 
may occur If the Ch in e s e replace the CSS-I 
system with the CSS-2 at some established 
and f o me m im hh deploy¬ 

ment of the system. There is a growing body 
of evidence that China is exploring semimobile 
deployment of the CSS-2 and, in fact may 
already have begun d epl o yment in this mode. 


The CSS-X-3 Program 

17- The CSS-X-3 regional ICBM program 
continues to be a major enigma in China's 
strategic weapons effort The system has not 
been flight-toted in over 2% years. 


jrtbermore, there b 
oo evidence tnat w „ oSS-X-3 silos are being 
built It appear wc fo rc , that while the Chi¬ 
nese have rc* abandoned the program, they 
plan to deploy the system in only token 
numbers. 

Id The CSS-X-3 flight test program in- 
dudes only two firings of the vehicle in a 
missile role, both fiom the Chlng-yu rangehead 
te a range of some 2jft9 run. 

With a small 

third stage, tho vehicle was also txed to launch 
China's two successful satellites during the 




ffefiMtod QwctBbta and hifanwci of 
tha CSS-X-3 h U fjwmtfnata l BaDbtfc Mtofo 

Ccnfiewnikm.. Two men 



PrnpiH—f.annul a qua 


ia When the CSS-X-3 reaches IOC in late 
1974 or. more likely, the first half of 1975, 
as estimated, the Chinese will hare a token 
capability to cover targets in the European 
USSR, possibly fndudfng Moscow. They may 
consider the creation of such a capability suffi¬ 
cient Justification for deploying a largely un¬ 
tested missile. The reasons behind the deci¬ 
sion to truncate the program are unloown, but 
probably in clud e political and strategic con¬ 
siderations as well as the costs of deploying 
enough CS$-X-3s to form a credible threat to 
the European USSR. 

Tho CSS-X-4 Program 

20l China's first true ICBM-dass system, the 
CSS-X-4, continued to run Into techn i c a l prob¬ 
lems during the past year. Of the four launches 
of the system made to date, only the first 
one -to September 1971—appears to have 
been completely successful 
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Attar a Interval, oo-p*d a w toa wan t 
C$$-X-4 mbttle began to mld-)aanary 1974 ' 
end are still continuin g. (See Figure 3). The 
a ctivity nay involve only checko u t of tin 
haieb fadfity or training. A hunching 


liidsi 



to 



yL It to still much toe early to ntck ooe 
Aden* condurions aa to when the CSS-X-4 
night reach IOC as i weapon d eliv er y system. 
Co nti n uat ion of work on largo RADhtmch 
atioa for the aystan at the Wu-obal rangahaed 
during the past year indlcatae that the CUneee 
retain thalr intereat In uttng the CSS-X-4 aa e 
w e ap o n system. (Sea Figure 4.) One of there 
dot, started in I960; could finally be ready 
to rapport flight tasting of the CSS-X-4 by the 
and of thto year. Construction of a s econd ado 
there, started in add-1971, to also p ro c eed ing 
slowly* There fa, however, no evidence of the 
co n t racti on of operational silos for the CSS- 
X-4 fatbefieM 


H Given the history of the program to 
dot* it seems unlikely that the p r og ra m wdl 
mown sareothly and mdn t mp todly toward 
an early IOC b to oven poolble that there wdl 
be no deployment of the CSS-X-4 ta the period 
of this Estimate. The fret that the Chinare 
attempted to too the system to debit a satellite 

could 

mean that the curr an t priority Hi the CSS-X-4 
progr am to ita app li cati o n as a hags space 
booste r . Laonchea of the s ystem In a apace 
rate obviously will abo provide much valuable 
data on its p otential perfor man ce ts aa XCBM. 

906B ffi® WmmmmtM OQfCCOW wVUKl w& 

with the slowness to the BAD sdo co nttw ifr 
tion at Wn chat nearly sis years in dore- 


21 There are a num b er of priority 
ap p licati ons which probably need the pay¬ 
load lannch cepabifity of e vehicle as large as 
the CSSX4. Thet a tododL * a i 

n lca d o n i tiVlBto farboth aaditary and civilian 

ere. There fa su bst an tial evidence polntfag to 

— -» *** ~ - 

wmi auiviucs m 


other types of aafailtta payloads. This ovt- 

lion over the tost several years of n etgtiflcant 
spaoedreddng neUrerk In < ^ cooj|n| ^ 



If 

oonstraction of operational silos to started 
soon, the system probably could attain IOC 
sometime In 1977 at the earliest If the difficul¬ 
ties take longer to correct or now ones appear, 
IOC wifi be even letcr, say In 1979 l 


■n® utfnopiiMiii ana r iwwUMi at 
#1Ifeslfe 

vvnesvre nowmasvvo 

24. China has made a substantial Invest- 
meat over the pest 15 years in developmental 
terilng end production facOties for both 
liquid- and mHd-propallant mtorile systems. 
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Handle via 


Control Systems Jointly 


Co n it r uction co n ti n u ed to bc.obonved At sev¬ 
eral of these sites ever the pest year. In terms 
of the total number and variety of such facul¬ 
ties now available, the Chinese have the pro¬ 
duction and testing capacity for p« p p Q rfr > g a 
ballistic missile — i p m e f f or t far larg ier 
than tbs one which Is apparent (See Fig¬ 
ure &) 

81 Current operational Chinese ballistic 
missile systems all use liquid propellants, and 
a major Investment has been made in the fa¬ 
cilities needed to develop and produce such 
systems. These facilities were initially coq ccp - 
trated In the Peking area. In the mkko-late 
1900a, however, a large production complex 
was built near Feng-cbou in east-central 
China. A large development a l facility for pro¬ 
pulsion systems was stated in about 1970 near 


TOi' seem 


Wo-hsfng s o u thw es t, of Shanghai TV We- 
hsing jnstafladon now is nearin g camv^etion 
and appears to be designed to develop and 
perrorm nano icsvs or ooai nqtxtQ- ana souq- 
propellant systems. At least two poaiible pro¬ 
pulsion test f a cili ties have been discove re d 
recently near An-ning and Sol-yang. 

28. Although the C hi n e s e Lave not yet 
flight-tested a soBd-propellant ballistic missile, 
their continuing investment in facilities jqm- 
We of developing and p ro du cing sobd-propd* 
lant rocket m otors of various sizes up through 
strategic dess has considerable significance 
for the future. The first such complex, at Hu- 
ho-hao-t’e, Inner Mongols, was started in the 
mid-190Oe end further expanded several years 
ago. Despite the substantial capacity of this 
installation, the Chinese started to build an- 
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pin near Ltn-tlen ip east-ce n tral Chfai In the 
ltd 1061k The owsaO a ppe aran c e of tldih* 
mmzj, pKmSmSmp QO KtenUIlcailQQ. mOTO Of. 
three end possibly four static test stands, bow 
Indicate* that Uke Hu-ho-boo-tre, It too Is de¬ 
flated to develop cod produce seven! differ¬ 
ent types of rochst arotors, toc fa dfagat lean 


37. Static firing of sevesgl types of strategic- 
sfao rochet m o te l Ian been under way at Ho- 
hO’hao-t'e since the late I960*. The rate of 
static test in g appears slow and there Is as yet 
no evidence that any sclidfrapdlant missiles 
have been flight-tested. This slow p rogre w 
may reflect a fairly long dev el opm ent al time- 
tahle, at least by US standards. The Clilneee 
may also have nm into technical pwNuni 
along the way. In any case, the Ghtoes* have' 
bean w orfaag s u ffic ient ly long at Ho4m» 
nao-mo on nags romwt motors m su|j|ptet mar 
flight testing of a s o H d-propeflant SLUM; as 
well as sfaadar s ystems for use In tha Umd- 
based misrile program, could begfe to the near 
future. 

The fr ibm o rin o l o un chnd B nfl bH c 

Missile Program* 

The Mfetcfc 

28. China's aubmarfoe4auncbed beetle 
missile program made progress daring the past 
year. Although flight testing of the missile 
has not yet begun, testing of a missile election 
or launch-assist devlee Installed in China's C- 
erase tesf-puuiona snonpiuse prooeniy w 
occurred stone October 1979 to the Lo-shun 
area. 

•For the pwtooe of the Dimeter ef Neral Infedh 
pare, set the f ootnote oa pep & 


**-A ^-» - 

a4^Wmm OysmiUS JOMVVy 


* 90. On the basis of this oyidenot It Is esth 
meted that the first-generation Chinese SLBM 
wfibea two-etage. solid-prop system 
compa rab l e fo sfabe to the early US Polaris and 
die French M4 mtelfes. 


The C hine se SLBM a lm o st ' cc r tnlii jfrf will have 
only a soft target capability. 


"TOP liCRg 
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T to Submarkm 

3L The Chfaeae probably Intend to tosteH 
their SLBM In a s ubmarin e with nodear pro- 
publon. China has designed cad bulk at Hit- 
lu-tao a modem attack submarine, the Han 
cIms^ which Is probably ouriear powered* Its 
appearance In 1971 showed the Chfnwo have 

tog modem submarine huSs sokable for no- 
cbr p rop u lsion. Them still b u n certainty, 

i - -i —-a. # — ♦. - - i_ -i — i —— 

BwWBwCii ■DQIK UMDIJ lliS§j5G8lw Bl 

a reliable nudear propulsion system suitable 
for an 5SBN. The Haa apparently had propul- 
sion difficulties whkh earned It to be returned . 
to the shipyard for more than a year. If Indeed 
it Is nu de a r powered* trouble-free operations 
over a longer period are needed to Indicate a 
successful system. 

32. China has adequate forilitl ci for the 
assembly of SSBNs. There are at least five and 
possibly II budding-positions suitable for the 
assembly of large-diameter bulb to the con¬ 
struction hall at the Hiidu-tao shipyard and 
two at the Kuang-dd shipyard. 


TOP fifing 
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Amuming that assembly of the lead 
SSBN takes about three or four years on the 
budding ways, ft is posriblo teat an SSBN will 
be la un ched at Hu-lu-tao to 1974 or 1975. The 
oonstruetton hal at Kuang<cfal Is now ftoiibed* 
but the Cfrinore are not Bbsly to tormch a sub¬ 
marine them until late to the decade. 

The Syrians 

33. It b stdl too early to determine with 
much co nfid e n ce when Chtart first SLBM 
s yste m wdl attain an operational capability. 
The pacing factor could writ be the mbslled* 
w p iM w cnon» iMn w M.cvucMi mil 
SLBM flight testing has actually begun, but 
such firings could now be foiriy near at hand. 

bad-based facili t ies prior to any launches 
from a submarine. Initial launches are ex¬ 
pected to occu r firpm wefl-insttumeatad tangs*-• 
heads such as $huang<h*<a^tzu or Wb-chsi, 
especially to view of China's fade of expert- 
enoe in the an a. After land- 

based Sight tests, the C-dass test submarine 
probably will participate to the flight test 

34. A flight test progr am for an SLBM 
probably will tohe at least throe years to com¬ 
plete; even ft It Is rda tfv d y trouble free. 
Therefore, If test firings begin soon, the missile 
Is stffl unlikely to be ready for system integra¬ 
tion with the first operational SSBN before 
about mld-1977. Allowing for a minimum of 
six m onths for foil Integration of the mIss li Q 
and subiiUtffat, the earliest IOC date would 
be 1975.* But, to view of tee relatively lengthy 
flight test programs obeerved for land-b as ed 
Bquid-propdlant s yst ems and China's lack of 
esperienoe to tee flight testing of solid-propd- 
but systems, IOC might be considerably liter. 

• For the portion of the Director of Naval loaeU- 
fenoo. aon teo fo oWoto on pop CL 
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31 Thus far, there has been do evidence In 
China's oceanographic or g e odeti c activities 
to sug ges t a signific a nt effort to s uppo rt a 
ballistic mitrile submarine p ro ya m. Over the 
past three or four yean, however, some 
changes in Chinese marina programs have sug¬ 
gested the beg inni ng of an effort to develop 
submarine operating areas or missile tart 
ranges through acqufsfticu of detailed gravity 
data and soabottpof c h a r acteristics over an in* 
ceasing)/ broader sea area. Neither of the 
areas su rve y ed in detail rail of Shanghai 
and off south Chine—mould substantially in¬ 
crease the target coverage already available 
to land-based missiles d eployed on the eiain- 
land. 

The Bomber Force 

The ru*?d S t rofagte Bomber 

31 Production of TU-16 |et m ed ium bomb¬ 
ers was suspended at tend temporarily fas 
1971 The rata of production had dcdhm d 
bom a high of about two aircraft per mol 
fas 1971 to a rata of ooe per month fas 1971 
It Is too early to determine whether produc¬ 
tion wflQ resume. If rise suspension is perma¬ 
nent, the TU-16 may be rim victim of a ded- 
non i© uzsttir eii%%mSijHinc m strategic w»|p» 
or t fut of the overall cutback in aircraft 
production ripe. hue 197L 





*Tho, Chhino do aot ao» hwo » Mrid 

kMu, rapobaitr- Thra Ttr-ia a u»un« i — i i 

far itfadloc to flight bat Iho Chtouo how oolr 
■ombokor,oodjjbaith 00 ut dio r. 40*0 


TH V trfJF 
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37. About 60 TU-16s are currently open- 
tiooal at four bases, Wn-kung and Inag-ho fas 
north-central China and Ta-t’ung and Sha-ho 
doser to Picking. (See Figure 7.) TU-lfls have 
long been used in rim n u clear tesUag program, 
and rim entire foeoe Is cons ide r ed capable of 
d el vering any midear bomb fat the Chtnera 
inventory. The three TU-16* on the naval air 
force base at Sha4m appear to have a maritime 
role and presumably also would be available 

ff- -i-J-ls- 

38h The primary rn tafcm of the 18 TU-16s 
based at Ta-t’ung is not dear. They may have 

tlou of a new airfield at Weo-sbni about 175 
urn s o uth w est .of Peking. That a htteldt will 
have aircraft storage t un n els of a type buflt 
. at Kung-ho and paiddgg facilities typical of 
those at TU-16 bam. This suggests a phut 
in which almost all TU-16f would cventeply 
Km incorpo ra ted Into a single force with a 
strategie nudew attack mis s io n and d o fariitin g 
of three dements, one each at Wu-lmng, Kung- 
ho, and Wen-dud. 

30. Alternatively, rim TU-16s at Ta-fung 
might have a primary minion of conventional 
bombing, adding a longer range dement to rim 
conventions! force. They would, however, re¬ 
tain a secondary mission of st r a tegic nuclear 
attack. The absorptio n cf rim TU-lOs into ex¬ 
isting IL-28 r eg im e nts at Ta-ftmc Instead of 
mitnftkitwg separata nnft fatfipty s up po r ts 
rids analysis. 


40. Suspension of TU-16 production and 
rim possible assignment of about a third of the 
force to a conventional bombing unit could 
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reflect i change In China's view of the utility 
of the TU-16 nodeer bomber force. Although 
China's original goal for the TU-16 force Is 
unknown, a force much larger than the 80-60 
aircraft now available would be n e cesiai y to 
penetrate to more flies a few targets prote ct ed 
by modern air defenses such as these of the 
Soviet Union. There is no evidence of develop- 
moot of a follow-on booster or a m o dificati o n 
program to Improve the TU-lffs capabilities, 
but a fbtvo air-to-sarfaoe urinlle (ASM) pro¬ 
gram remains a poaribdlty. 

4L The TU-16 force may have been In¬ 
tended only to provide an interim capability 
for nodear strikes at greater range* than the 
first CMnase ntisriles could achieve. Deliveries 
of TU-lfls to Ta-tfaig, for a possible conven¬ 
tional rola, began hr arid-1271, about the time 
that tba CSS-2 XRBM—wtth rang* and pay- 
load comparable to the TU-16 reached IOC. 
Even If the TU-16 force does not grow hi the 
future, the Chinese might dec! .to bnOd. 
tanker versi o n s of the aircraft, or to copflg- 
ere some existing TU-16s as tankers. China ob¬ 
tained one such TU-16 from the Soviets in 
199Bt bat has not budt any. Tankas would 
allow the Chhicsa to exteodtbe co m ba t radius 
of the editing force and to nse more advaa- 
tageons attack profiles. 

The 11-26 light Bomber 

41 The EL-28 Is an old and vulnerable 
bomber but China still appears to considor It 
an Important weapon system. 


Ftitow ti PsHb—ra. of fra ILto Bwdt 
(seeadi) ^Combat 

sjoo .. m 

.Aboat 900 


41 As yet there Is no evidence that opera¬ 
tional units tie being trained or eq uip ped for 
a nuclear del i very role. There are about 100 
airfields hi China from which IL-28s could 
operate, and redeployment or staging from 
those airfields closest to the border would 

p ortion s of the Soviet Union, all of South Ko¬ 
rea, and parti of South Vietnam and India. 
The limited range of the aircraft suggests that 
ft might also be used In a theater support rola 
within China. If It Is to ho used hi that role,.* 
weapon with a yield lower than the device 
tested la 1273 would be desirable. 

7he 7-0 

44. China eerrandy has some 300 opera¬ 
tional P-0 almost nil of 

aarigmod to ground attack writs. Tba F-9 can 
cany a payload of some 1200 pounds to a 
radios of nearly 430 nm, using external fori. 
These capabilities are consi s tent with p oss ib l e 
nse la a theater nuclear role. The P-0 Is the 
most likely aircraft la China's c u rren t opera¬ 
tional in ven to ry to receive tactical nodear 
wea pon s . There is no convincing evidence, 
however, that tba aircraft now has a nodear 
capability. 


The Nodear Weapons Program 

Nodear Testing and Weapons 
Development 

45. Developme nts since late 1272 Indicate 
that there may have been some shifting of pri- 
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orities In Chian's nuclear we ap o ns test pro¬ 
gram for the purpose of developing a weapon 
for dehrery by the IL-28 Ugbt bomber against 
strategic targets. 


future Availability of Nudear 
Weapons 

40l China's capacity to produce fissionable 
materials Is etpaading. Construction Is pro¬ 
ceeding at Its second gaseous diffusion plant, 
at Chia-kWbo, and it Is likely that this plant 
will become folly oper a ti on al sometime la 
I975L The Kuaag-yuaa pfatauJum reactor is 
continuing Its cooling system tests prior to 
startup and should begin producing later this 
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year, and the new andear weapons fabriotai 
compWi at IWoog ia bow comple te tad ao- 
dve, CUm'i older andear rites app e ar to bo 
a ct i ve and some am u n d e rg o ing node* ex- 
pension. (See Figure 8.) 


SI China's capacity far p roductio n of an* 
dear materials la roughly comparable to that 
of Fraaor. It h quite smell comp ar ed to that 
of the US aad USSR. Upon completion of the 
bow piodnctiOB facilities ia Szechwan China’s 
annual U-M5 capedty wfll be leee than 10 per- 
cent of that of the Soviet Union, aad hi annual 


15 percent of that of the Soviet Union. In 

stockpile is a small fraction of the Sovtat and 
US stockpile* 


5L The future g rowt h of dm Qrfneae nu¬ 
clear weapons stockpile will be govtrned net 
ouy oy tse avauaDutcy os rtssmaoia masenan 
Jbnt aim bp tho design of the andear weapons 
in dm stockpile. Condoned production of the 
type of weapons esthnated now lobe in stock- 

pilO iB HU OK w BmM, Wfm. WmmMXmmy lip BWWIP 


of U.*S—would nWria tho da* of tfc* 
Qndplb At tho mo tfaa*, thfc wo ul d bm 



ninni for tn»pfc^ —*»«Tr Bu ion weapons, thdr 
future i tedpOi would iad n de the aB-plul^ 

itockp fl e nnb ha tto B of ttnruicendeer waqK 

weepoos would, however, e p p e e r n o n Ifltcty. 

51 lie Chinese could have nanny uses for 

the potentially large dumber of plut on iu m 

-*•- - - »-■ - 1 .^ •_ -• ^ -« » 

ns non weapons usss* nagm eg memnen m 

stockpile by the end of this decade. In the 
. fight of their generally defensive posture, they 
sriptf wen s to ckp ile low-yted fKsrion weapons 
for tactfcd fdwqr by IL-SSt, or F-tt^ or for 
taotkol atfnd* tyttaat that night bo uvaOaU* 

,r&.r a aaJLA 

OJf CMS# UUMf wOpOQI VOr WfeKIl uWJr 

want a nodes' capability jy l -itf coastal de¬ 
fense mhsfles, depth charges, end quite pos* 
sibly, f* rmr i u ' munfiione. There is, 

however , no specific e v idence thet they in¬ 
tend to develop a capability in these trees. 


IN. OHMA* NUCLEAfi ATTACK 
CAPAWUTY 

Forea c^id Conobifities 

• wsnwe mswe wwBsssRrvnnwe 

SnioCUiMtooirkmt c apa bil ity for 
andear strikes by ndnilcs end bombers dl 
eioond the pe ri phery of Qrtna at efistaners 
up to 1,680 niu. ( See Figure 0.) While most 
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of this ctpobOtty 1mm ft strategic orientation, 
some of ft Is intended for * theater s up port 
role, tndudtag ooo w i thin Chinas borders. Aft 
the prese n t toa do Chtnceo are e s timate d ftp 
have operational: 


—som 00TU-10 Badger jet medtan bomb* 
ers. with an operating radius of 1,650 on, 
deployed aft four airfields. Although all of 
the force could be used for delivery of 

a third of this force might have coo ven- 
tiooal bomb delivery as Its primary mis- 
sion. 

— a fow of China’s more than 400 IL-28 
Beagle fet Bght bombers, with aa operat¬ 
ing radius of 570 am, also may have a 
nuclear delivery capability. 

The Chinese probably have enough nodear 
varhcads to equip all of the missiles, but It 


Toraeas* 
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may bo that so for only some of dw TU-lfts 
and only a very fow of the H>fts have actu¬ 
ally been allocated n u clear weapons. 

tfi A i -«- -» _ - 

oo. xrcesuny ucpajyeo mnm newts 
have a capability to strike all US bases and 
allies on the p e ri pher y of China. Launch sites 
for the CSS-1 and CSS-2 are grouped opposite 
Sou t h Korea and Japan^ opposite Taiwan and 
Okinawa, and oppusftt die Phffippiaes and 
Southeast Asia. While the CSS-1 covers only 
targets in dm Immediate area,CSS-Ssare lo¬ 
cated so that dw ones opposite Taiwan can 
cover Korea and much of So ut heast Asia, and 

Taiwan. Hw TU-16 bomber could dwnaD 

tack US naval forces in the western Pacific. 
ILSSs could teach targets in Korea and Tai¬ 
wan and. with staging foom p oin t s dose to dw 

nearly haft of South Vietnam. 

* A mQK OK- mmi 3 p Wmw^ 

sOes can strike targets w i t hin the USSR. A 
nu m be r of CSS-ls I n nprth and p o rt hea sftChtaa 
can hit dw Soviet Union. I ncludin g ma|or 
bases and populated areas such as Vlaidfvoe- 
tok and Ussuriysk. and all the CSS-2s eaeept 
a handful in southr/ert China can reach some 
part of southern Siberia and dw Soviet Far 
East Tbe TU-lfis have dw rags to reach 
targets la the USSR as for as the Urals foom 
forward bases la China, though their cape- 

OUtmm tO pSBCDIB tD MtVUJf (MMKM Ifttl 

are limited. IL-S8s could attack targets doser 
to the border. 

56. A token capability to strike Soviet tar¬ 
gets at greater ranges uwy be acquired, pos¬ 
sibly by late 1674 or. more Hkdy. in 1675. By 
then dw Chinese may have completed two of 
the three silos under constr u ction in central 
China and Installed CSS-X-3 missiles In them. 
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the CSS-X-3 has an q to i * td 
range of SjOOU to X900 dbl While the missile 
possibly oou kl with Moscow from two of tht 
thru silos, the mhriW could not vouch aojr 
port of tbo US ei cept a smal part of Alaska. 
It could, howe ver, vouch several US boots to 
the cootral Pac if ic , tod u dtog Cuua. Tboro h 
no evidence of preparations to d op loy sust 
beyond the these sSoo tow uador coostruo- 
ttou. 

57. The Chinese havo m capebilty to at* 
tuck the co n t inental US directly and arc an* 
ttkdy to attain one lor at least moil yuan. 
The CSS-%4 could not be op erati ona l until 
1977 at the oarlfesL And an SSBN system will 
p robably not be op erati ona l until 1978 at the 
earttrst" The C b loese do not sesm to be 
pushing either of the*, psognuns with any 
particular ur gency, and even tf no tschnlral 
dtfflculh es develop, the actual lOCs of these 
system s are ULsly to be at least a year or more 
beyond these datesunless thepece of devetop- 


"For to poUMoa of (bo Dirodor o. Naval latrlfc- 
ftneo. Dopartanrat of too Navy, mo too footnote oa 
M>t 
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Strategy Underlying Deployment 

64. The exigencies of Chines security re¬ 
quirements heve changed drastically over the 
years. Began with Soviet assistance, the Chi- 
ncse strategic program at first was predicated 
- on die Idea that the US was the mala ene m y . 
This probably held sort or lam true until the 
mid-1980s. But as Sino-Sovlet relations 
worsened to the . point where large Soviet 
forces^ were positioned on the border and 
bloody border clashes erupted fat 1909, the 
Soviet Union became the chief threat Chinese 
leaden make this fact dear by their fre¬ 
quently expressed concerns about Soviet fat- 
tendons end by the thrust of "Seif interna¬ 
tional policy. 

63. To date, however, the deployme n t of 
Chinese strategic forces shows no overriding 
concentration on the Soviet thrart. In part this 
is probably a reflection of the fact that a 
substantial part of tha construction and other 
preparations for presently identiffed deploy¬ 
ment was b*gua before Peking's perception 
of the threat shifted. The Chinese may also 
have feared that an obvious and extensive 
reaction to the Soviet threat would have been 
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dangerous during a period of Ugh Mon. 
SHU in the several years since the Soviet 
threat became up permos t, there is no evi¬ 
dence of a resulting change in the pattern 

®S£ UCJW)MMUL I HO mP B K IwRXl/ SOhwQ 

fixed missile launch sites are at Licn-k'cng- 
wang, where CS$-2s are optimally located for 
hitting both the USSR and US bases in Aria. 
Within the past two years, other CSS-Ss have 
continued to be deployed at fixed sites In 
southwest China where they can ranch US 
buses and India, but nut the USSR. Thus it 
appears that the Chinese deployment pro¬ 
grams have been Influenced less by a par¬ 
ticular threat and more by a general deter¬ 
mination to deve l op a strike capability around 
the entire periphery of China. 11 

68. Tho Chinese have shown that they con¬ 
sider survivability to be crodal to the effec¬ 
tiveness of their n u cle a r deterrent They have 
attempted to achieve survivability through a 
c omb i n a tion of concealment, mobility, and 
hardening. Currently operational missile units 
are deployed in a scmtmobilo mode, moving 
from garrisons to t emp o r arily occupied, in- 
co ns picuous field rites, and at fixed soft rites 
with tunnels to protect mhriles and ess ential 
eq uip ment but with unp rot e ct e d launch pads. 

"TWAriun Chtof of stiff for fatofltemm. P» 
pvUMt of if Amy, and the Anttaot Chief of 
Stoll. Imrittgmce, Depovtorntf ui too AM Font, dto. 
mow with paragraph* 04 and 68. T1boy Mr m tkot 
tho Soviet Unto* had replaced the US m China's 
primary ttmUttk adversary well before iho toid-160X 
They beUevo that al MRBM. I ROM, and TU-IO do- 
plnymenk has token place daring a period of primary 
concern far dele— against Soviet attack. Present 
deployment pnltoma should be viewed not as an at¬ 
tempt to rtmdt a n aa oi ly threaten every potential ad¬ 
versary, but r ub er as an a ttempt to provide for o 
moderate amount of torgettog fleribUtty while sUB 
d eploy in g virtually every operational delivery vehicle 
against the threat of Sovie t attack. 
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C o n ce alment and camouflage are ex t ensively 
employed at these l aunch areas- The protec¬ 
tion from unclear and conventional blast pro¬ 
vided by the tunnels cannot be co nf id en tly 
ritlmalrri 


07. The Chinese are making some p rovi si on 
for pu» ▼ ■ or low uocntjnr nawse# ioc j 

have dispeisal airfields and have c o nstructed 
tunnels for the protection of bombers at one 
of four existing TU-10 b a ses and at another 
base under c o n st r u ction. However, the foror 
does not appear to have an ope rati o na l alert 
system or an a deq u ate warning system to en¬ 
able aircraft to disperse on short notice. In 
the case of the IL-20I, the Chinese may be 
coupring on the sixe and dfa pet ri on of the 
force to complicate enem y targeting. 

08. Since 1971 the Chinese have not begun 
construction of any additional fined mfarile 
sites. They may believe mobility, whenever 
feasible, often a better probability that mis¬ 
siles would survive an attack than does de¬ 
ploying them at fixed sites subject to multiple 
coverage by many ene my weapons. While 
about 10 fixed sites for the CSS-2 are still 
under construction, there are i n d ic a t io n s that 
further deployment of the system may be In 
the semimoblle mode. 
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and that some units, deep in thdr tunnels, 
could survive a Soviet midear attack. They 
may also believe that the Soviets could not 
count on destroying all of the nuclear delivery 
ov ioo w^Kspreaa \#fiiiif3w ooniosf 
force. Consequently, the C hinese probably be- 
Beve they now have acquired a modest but 
n o netheless credible nuclear retaliatory capa¬ 
bility against the USSR. 

72. But dm Chinese no doubt fed that their 
de te rre nt force remains vulnerable in impor¬ 
tant respects: 

—They have no eff ective m e a ns of detect¬ 
ing the approach of hostile heKstic mis¬ 
siles. They are working on a phased- 
array radar n ort h we st of Peking that 
should provide some warning of attacks 
from most Soviet 1CBVC complexes. How¬ 
ever, the short flight time of rtfasdes 
l a u nched from the Soviet Union would 
limit the amount of warning possible; and 
Soviet mbtfle complexes In eastern Si¬ 
beria are outside the radar's coverage. 


— Missile force reaction times would range 
from less thin an hour to several hours, 
depending on the system involved and its 
readiness condition. 

73. Even a limited capsdty for nuclear 
retaliation represents a major gain for a coun¬ 
try which confronts powerful advers ar ies. 
Nevert hel ess, China might well judge that 
its present ability to deter nuclear attack by 
the Soviet Union or the US through the threat 


top cgmq 


71. Ilow Peking judges Soviet ability to pin¬ 
point all Chinese missile launchers b not 
known; the Chinese might, conservatively, 
overestimate Soviet abilities to locate mte fl e 
sites. Even so, they probably bdieve that some 
of thdr scmimobile units could not be targeted 
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of ictallatlon poood by Its Mdar strike farce 
would be mm-pml if lb* stakes were high- 

a. In the cost of fa Soefct C/frion, China*! 
ability to deter airbir Mto rk would 
lest on Soviet fears for the security of 
some few dtles la Siberia and the Soviet 
Par East, and perhaps on Soviet uncer¬ 
tainty about the fiitfrare ofIRBM de¬ 
ployments in western China which aright 
bring some dtles in the Urals Into range. 
China has no capability at present to 
threaten targets In the USSR west of die 
Urals, though it may soon acquire a 
token capability with the CSS-X-& 

b. In the case of the C/nfterf States, China 9 ! 
ability to deter andtir attack would rart 
on US fears far the security of a few US 
bases and dtles of allies In tbs Far 
East Although with the GSS-X-3 the 
Chhtose fadd strike'part of Alaska, the 
Chinese have no pear-term prospect for 
a nuclear strike capability agrinst the 
continental United States. 

74. The Chinese have In creased their op- 
dons for deterring nuclear attack at the tactical 
end of the nuclear strike spectrum by estab¬ 
lishing a capability to attack enemy targets 
on Chinese territory with nuclear weapons. 
This capability is probably Intended both to 
deter an invading force and to provide an 
op ti on to re spond In a limited way to ta ct i c al 
nst of nuclear we a po ns by an enemy w ith ou t 
risking the political and military co nsequenc es 
of attacking targets on foreign soiL 

IV. FUTURE FORCES 

75L The current status of development and 
deployment programs permits r ea so n abl y con¬ 
fident estimates of the composition and size 
of China*s nuclear delivery force within the 


TDF CEJilg 


aest two yean or so. Through at least 1976 
the force will consist of some 40 short- and 
medium-range missiles and, by that year, the 
Chinese will probably have about 30 CSS-2s 
and a few CSS-X-3a in operational silos. As for 
bombers, m os t if not ill of C h i n as 60 TU-16s 
sad a small fraction of its more than 400 IL- 
28s probably will have a stra t egic attack rale. 
The total number of aircraft of these types 
probably will not increase much but that por¬ 
tion of the IL-28 force co nfi g ure d to deliver 
unclear w eap o ns probably will grow slowly, 
as will the number of nuclear weapons avail¬ 
able for delivery . 

76. An est imate of Jongre term prospects 
must take Hto o o ml d aretl o tts 

— that the CSS-X-4 and SLBM tbtarooo- 
tfneutal systems stffi have major techni¬ 
cal hurdles to surmount in thdr d evel op 
rest programs before' they can achieve 
IOC 

— that by coanparison with dm US and 
Soviet programs, C hin ese a dvanced 
weapon p rogr ams re p res en t a sm a fl ef¬ 
fort and slow progress. 

— that the pace of the effort has been 
slowed further by Chinese d eci sio n s to 
adjust priorities In favor of building dm 
e co nom ic base of the country. 

— that Chinese Judgments about prioritie s 
may have been influenced by a reap¬ 
praisal of what was . strategically fcarible 
in the near term, and reinforced by thdr 
p erception of a changed relationship 
among the US, USSR, and China. 

— that, because of fundamental, deficien¬ 
cies Id technical manpower and re¬ 
sources, China 9 ! ability to s pe e d up Us 
advanced weapons effort Is limited. 
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luif ncvcrt nei c ss , qm mmn hvidocg 
weapon! effort has ambitions long-term 
goals, os evidenced by lbs extenri v e fe- 
dlitiro thtt have been cstebBsbed for the 
dw t lop ew S and production of nuclear 
weapons and Kpiid- and foHd-pwptyl* 
km missiles. 

77. The scale and variety of the nuclear 
and missile developm e nt and p ro du ction fa¬ 
cilities that Cbfww has establbhed i ndic at e 
that Its ultimate objective is to build a stro- 
tegle nuclear capability befitting a major 
power. This is s u ggested by the br ea dth of 
die Chinese effort, which includes all the de¬ 
ments of e bclanccd stiatogio capability, as 
much as by its size. There b no reason to be¬ 
lieve, however, that Peking aspires to match 
the capabilities of VS and Soviet n ucle a r 
forces. 

78. Subject to the constraining taffuenoes 
enumerated above, China** present objective 
probably is still to obtain a token, nuclear 
capability to strike the USSR west of'the 
Urals and the cont in e n tal US, It b possible, 
however, that the Chinese will not cany out 
even this limited objective within the period 
of this est im a t e . For example, the Chines e 
might conclude that the present strategic en¬ 
vironment requires an ICBM threat against 
the western USSR, but not a comparable capa¬ 
bility against the US. In such a case, they 
might deliberately forego deploying a foil- 
range ICBM, while continuing to use their 
large ICBM booster as a space hunch vehicle 
and building a few SSBNs. 

79. But their gradual past p ropuss and the 
evidence of more ambitious longer term goals 
make it almost certain that the Chinese will 
work toward a force of nuclear de l ivery ve¬ 
hicles that, because of its size and surviva- 
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May, wiR be a stronger deterrent to nuclear 
attack by either the US or the USSR. It is also 
le amuab l e to opect that China wiQ seek to 
improve and s omewhat expand its regional 
and tactical n uc l ea r capability both to 

U1C1I mM mlffmmm WBxKtwnu tM *** IB* 

cr ease its options for res p o n d i ng to limited 
a ngl e o r at t a ck , 

80l In p a nning these objectives. It Is not 
yet dear whether the Chinese wiR concentrate 
oa Squid- or so H d - pwpcBant m i wfle systems, 
or employ both; whether they will continue to 
emphasize s ystem s suitable for a regional 
force, or stress their progr am to dev el op an 

banco force survtvabflfty, they wfll concentrate 
on mis s i le systems suitable for semimohile or 
mobile deployment^ or oa systems relying on 
hardened fodhtlcs. The saooem of RhD efforts 
c ur rent ly under way pidbaldy will hatvu.au. 

81* Cuidcd by these cooridcntfous^ two 
ObsMtfve force mbn far the period mld- 
1974 through mid-i960 have been projected 
(see next two pages). 

—The firt (Coat A) assumes c on firmati on 
of present gradual deployment trends and 
eventual succ es s with c ur ren t develop¬ 
ment programs for an ICBM and an 
SSBN system. It assumes that continued 
slow p rogre ss with the CSS-X-4 ICBM 
might cause Peking to move ahead with 
some further deployment of the CSS-X- 
3. It also postulates that by the end of 
the decade the C hine se will have de¬ 
veloped aad will deploy a sofid-propel- 
lant land-based system in the MRBM/ 
IRBM category. 

—The second projection (Coat B) assumes 
earlier success with the systems currently 
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In dovelopment, as well as with follow-on 
systems* and a somewhat Jester fate of 
deployment It also asnu n cj that earlier 
deployment at second-pmeratlon systems 
wdl affect levels o i deployment far the 
CSS-1 and CSS-2 and that the Chinese 
will not Increase their de pl oyme nt of the 
CSS-X-3, particularly In view of the likely 
availability of the GSS-X-4 to provide 
covesaps of both Soviet and US targ et s . 


Both projections assume that the Chinese will 
configure a growing number of IL-SSs far e 
msdeir delivery mission and that there will not 
be a new stra tegic bomber daring the period 


of this es timat e, although some l i mi ted farther 
produ ct ion r? dm TU-10 mig h t occur. 1 * 

“The sir. .asttve fast dmalopenais pnsaated km 
ispmeet ponftle dtevettew that Chtooao mUjla 
attack isms cauld tain. ItMMaaavhasteed fat 

Chtaaaa ateate«te attach faces wj £ congmed el 
tha parttaafa «mg« swim* hi lha pwetee mfa 
hta dLT har an rtaa MeU fcterslte e endste 

hwi opil p rimiy far bread patter aaa at the aa- 
tteaal lavaL 



1974 lew 1979 19TT 1979 1979 1999 

(waken at mhtyrar ) 

I and finail mtesfla baadwn 


SttttM . 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 

CSS-1 .99 99 » 99 99 99 90 

CSS-2 . 99 40 SO 60 00 90 90 

Sottd MRBM/U1M. 9 10 

CSS-X4 . t 9 9-0 9-9 9-lf 9-U 

CSS-X-4. 1 9 

3S8Ni*. ....If 

SL914 knackers. 16 92 

Baabm 1 

TU-19 . 00 60-79 90-90 9040 9040 9040 00-90 

1L-19 . 9 10 20 90 40 90 90 


* Far the portion of the Dlrocter af Kaval In teMifteco . Department af lha Near, 
•aa tka feotnot* on page 6. 

1 Aircraft available as strategic weapon canter*. Durin g tka parted af this astfasate 
tka Chinese probably will bavo available fatea we ap ons suitable fa tactical dellvary 

by F4 aad IL-29 aircraft 
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•For fro p ortion of fro Dtrecter of Nasal fctettfmcs, Deportment of fro Navy, 
•oo froLfootnom on poet 0. 

* Aircraft svaJlaUe as steatette waapse carrtera, During tV period ef frit estiaaafte 
fro Chiaess probably wdi base ovnSoblo Artoe wsapoas saJtshlsfor taateal delivery 
by F-0 and IL-28 aircraft. 


81 Of the two projections. Case A is be¬ 
lieved to approximate the more likely growth 
of Chinese forces in this decade. It is a better 
reflection of Chinese performance to date and 
we have no present basis for projecting any 
marked changes to this record of pe rfo rmance. 
IOCs and force levels on the order of those 
shown for Case B, while requiring move rapid 
progress and a larger investment of resources, 
are nevertheless within the bounds of China's 
capabilities. Both cases take account of what 
is known today about China's apparent mixed 
priorities for developing at least some opera¬ 


10)' aeuiu. 


tional capability to strike targets at various 
distances, including strategic targets in both 
the USSR and the US” 

“TV Dktcfr, Dtfmi I—tft g tnce Aftaqr, V- 
Item tVt them k • third one icfted** a kmar 
effort which, rthoagh net frown, is last as Hhdy 
m Cam B. Such a projscttee froald V todedsd to 
reflect fre fol raaga of pB rth l HHrt for Chtoe's oo- 
detr forces. TV Tower 1 * caw Mpw ti ore briefly 
mrntinorii to fro eirSnore bet ore hot ftp-mated 
Vie. A third force mis woeld prefect a rodeoed Chi- 
eeao eoefoar capebfrty frat conce nt rated oe a mam 
llorted force. l atero o ettowrtel VBbtie afrrtc systems 
vculd V sacrificed at fra espeme of expanding other 
budgetary o c tet 
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81 A great many variations of these eases 
are possible. For example, success with one 
weapon system—or failure with another— 
could lead to a shift of r eso ur ce allocations 
to the more s ucce ss ful system to hasten fts 
de pl oyment, In addition^ changes in China's 
perceptions of to strategic requirements or 
the impact of poli ti c al and jnflnen o es 

could affect the pace and scope of the stra¬ 
tegic weapons program as a whole. It Is not 
impossible that such I nfl uence s wiQ result 

^ •altl -*.1 — —- -3-3 ^tiL e- 

w will untn cno, www$i»$ iw»m i JMFir— 

effort. For exmnple, as Indicated in paragraph 
78 above, the Chinese aright deckle to deploy 
an ICBM threat against the western USSR 
hot not against the US. 

Implications of Future Forces 

84. CapMM ss Agtinsf the USSR. If pres-. 

trends continue^ asprojected In Case A, by. . 
1888 China's capability to sunrise nuclear 
attack and retaliate against targets in the 
e as tern trees of the Soviet Union will be 
somewhat by cnlatifiicnt of the 
MRBM an.! IRBM foroa from some 60 to 
about 100 mtodes. With the addftfan of IL- 
88s to the nuclear strike force, well over 100 
bombers are likely to be available as strategic 
weapons carriers. The Ant SLBM unto will 
provide an emergency strike capability against 
targets hi the Far East The small fore of 
about 8-18 ICBMs in silos that China might 
have by 1880 to threaten targets In European 
Russia would have little p rospect of surviving 
a Soviet first strike and thus would have 
limited deterrent value All things considered, 
however, China will have somewhat I mp roved 
to capability to jttw y by the 
USSR. 

85. In the less likely event that the Chinese 
make the accelerated p rogress In the devd- 


791' SNUB 


opment of inter co nt i n e nt al systems and seo- 
cod-generation regional mtafle systems In¬ 
dicated by Case B, they could hare by 1880 
a significant capability to deter nuclear at¬ 
tack by the USSR—a capability that they 
could feel fairly confident would taer Soviet 
nuclear attack unless the stakes were vary high. 
Under this force —sum p ti on, the abdfty of 
Chin a s re g io na l nu cl e a r forces to retaliate fol¬ 
lowing nu c l ea r attack will aim hare Improved 
markedly. China's regional strike capability 
would number some 180 land be—d missiles, 
nut many more then in Case A but about one- 
third of t hem s e cood ■gene rati on miisilee with 
jomcwnac uu|Rwua wrviviiMiRy mo icicdoo 
time. The bomber force is unhkdy to be very 
different from that of Case A. With tome four 
SSBNs op erati o n al, China would be able to 

maintain ooe or two missile submarines on 

• - ■ * - ■ -• «*-• -*+* - __. 

©s^nniM^s panel ns iw isonn rncinc uur nos 

in more distant seas within range, of European 
Runla. TUs wooU dgnifkandy lMreasv t^ 
number of missiles that would tibe^r survive 
a Soviet first strike and be. abb . to retaliate 
against Soviet targets In Alla. China also would 
bare about 30 ICBMs In silos, a n u mber 
probably large enough to make If uncertain in 
the fi k u lu t Vwt of Soviet m i li t ar y planners 
that some would not survive for retaliatory 
strikes against large populated areas la Eure* 
peaa Russia. 

ML CopeMfH— Agrinrt the US. If present 
trends continue, by 1880 China will hare a 
lew, say 6, ICBMs capable of striking the 
continental US and from time to time prob¬ 
ably would be abb to place one mlsslb sub¬ 
marine In p o si tion to strike targets In the 
western United States. This force would con¬ 
fer on China for the first time the ability to 
strike the continental US. This would have 
eonsidermbb political and psychological value. 
But the ICBM force would bo small and 
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raloaiUf and only tbt SLBMs would be a 
survivable retaliatory force, and then ooljr for 
sheet periods. 

37. Under the less 8My assanption of ac¬ 
celerated p rope a s with the 1CBM and SLBM 
pro grams, the Chinese by 1080 weald bare 
30 ICBMs and during periods of tend o n might 


be able to beep one or two node ar missile 
submarines on patrol In the North Psadfie 
able to strike targets In the w es tern US. The 
sub ma rines in particohr. becaose of their 
potential to amove nodear attack, would sig¬ 
nificantly strengthen China's deterrent posi¬ 
tion versus the US. 
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Handle via Control Systems Jointly 

THE DIRECTOR OP CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

16 July 1974 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOARD 

SUBJECT: Addendue to HIE 13-8-74: CHINA'S STRATEGIC ATTACK PROGRAMS, 

13 June 1974 

Please add the following sentence to footnote 14 on page 38: 

"Such a third force nix will be Included In the Defense 
Intelligence Projections for Planning." 


George A. carver, Jr. 

Deputy for National Intelligence Officers 


‘ SECRET 
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